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NOTES 


^ The Desire of the Most Fervent Indian 
fi'ationalist^^ 

In the course of a speech which Lord 
Halifax (who was Lord Irwin when Viceroy in 
India) made at a dinner in his honour in 
London on June 21 last, he said : 

“I of^en think that much that is going on in the 
V'Orld today must give them furiously to think in India, 
'"he desire of the most fervent Indian nationalist is to 
5 cure liberty in India, but on every side in Europe and 
'\8ia he sees a conflict between philosophies, often in a 
v.^’-y menacing form and he cannot, I think, have much 
C'iubt which of these two philosophies is more favourable 
to what he understands by liberty, and it may well be 
that iii the light >.f these events, the British Empire will 
nppear to the Indian nationalist in a different guise to 
he has sometimes seen it in.” 

‘ * It is quite true that the desire of the most 
feiwen|^ Indian nationalist is to secure liberty in 
. for India. It is also true that on eveiy side in 
Europe and Asia the Indian nationalist sees a 
conflict between political philosophies, often in 
a very menacing form. He has no doubt which 
oi these philosophies is more favourable to what 
le understands by liberty. Britishers profess 
.0 be democratic in their political philosophy, 
ff that philosophy were given effect to in India 
"^^wouid make for liberty, but not otherwise. 
So long as a slave is treated as a slave, what 
it matter to him practically that the slave- 
ar^s political philosophy is democratic in 
.^^lEabstract ? 

^^, *|fThe Indian nationalist knows what the 
J^iitual British rule has been and is and what a 
. or a possible Fascist or a possible 


Nipponic rule may be. But he is not out to 
make a choice 'between different shades of des- 
potism and slavery. He is out to free hinwelf. 
If the angelic British imperialist will not allow 
him to be free, if Indians are to be discriminated 
against in and sought to be hounded out of all 
dominions, colonies and protectorates where tibe . 
British flag flies, any endeavour made to make 
them love the British empire is labour lost. In 
Bengal British imperialism appears in a partis 
cularly sinister guise. The alleged fact 
Geiman Nazism or Italian Fascism or Japanese 
militarism is more sinister than British imperial- 
ism, does not prove that the last is seraphic. A 
deeper black does not whiten what is less black, 
or what is grey. 

British imperialists may rest assured that 
in the event of war Indian nationalists will not 
help the enemies of Britain for the fun of it or 
merely because they hate Britain. But neither 
will they help Britain to be more imperialistic 
and despotic and to forge stronger chains for 
them like the post-war Rowlatt Act or the later 
Government of India Act. 

Division of Appoin^nimts in Public 
Services According to Communities 

The welfare of all communities inhabiting 
n country depends on the integrity and effi- 
ciency of the officers or servants of the Govern- 
ment in |11 its various departments-HSo far of 
course as such welfare can be promoted by the 
State. In order that the most efficient and 
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honefat officers ’can be obtained, enlightened 
governments of Ihe world appoint the fittest and 
best men available, irrespective of their creed 
or caste. The British Qoverppaent in do 
not follow thifi[ principle. Some years ago the 
Government of India decided to reserve 25 
pt*r cent, of posts under it for Muslims and some 
other definite proportions for other minorities. 

» This decision continues to be given effect 
to. These reservations wer(‘ for All-India 
minority communities. In Bengal, for years 
past, a large proportion of posts have been 
reserved for the Muslims, who form the 
majority here. The proportion of posts reserv- 
, ed for them has been recently increased. 

We have never supported the reservation 
of posts even for any minority community. 
The reservation of posts for a m^fjority com- 
munity is an absurdity and iniquity combined. 

It is desirable, no doubt, that members of 
all communities should be enabled to join the 
public services and share in the work of the 
State. But they should be enabled to do so by 
giving them all possible educational facilities 
for increasing their qualifications and by 
making all posts accessible to them as to others 
on the results of competitive exammatiofis. 

The reservation of posts on a communal 
basis is anti-national, on account of the falsity 
of its underlying assumptions that the large and 
small communities const it uting the nation have 
jeparate interests, that the members of one 
community in State employ cannot and do not 
look to the interests of and do justice to all 
communities, and that the interests of any 
particulai’ community are safe only in the 
hands of members of that community. Under- 
lying such reservation is also the additional 
false assumption that it is bettor for any com- 
munity that some of its members, including 
many who do not possess adequate qualifica- 
tipns, should get posts in the public services to 
the exclusion of better qualified men belonging 
to other communities, than that the public 
services should be manned by the fittest men, 
irrespective of creed or caste, in order that the 
work in all departments of the State may be 
carried on with the greatest efficiency to the 
benefit of all communities. 

Governments are not poor-relief organiza- 
tions for distributing the revenues of the State 
among all communities in proportion to their 
numerical strength, thus ensuring that the 
groups containing the largest number of 
paupers and beggars should get the biggest total 
dole. But if it were assumed that governments 
.were above all organizations for distributing the 


revenues of the State among the peopje; it would ^ 
be but bare justice that the community which ^ 
made the largest contribution to the publio 
exchequer, e.o.; the Hindus in Bengal, should-, 
get the la^st total amount in dolei 

As a matter of fact the Hindus do get the^ 
largest fraction of the total amount paid to » 
Government servants in Bengal. But fiiey do ♦ 
so, not as beggars, or by the favour of anybody, 
but by their superior merits. 

One great evil of the system of apportion- 
ment of posts on a communal basis is that the 
men who get appointments according to it 
cannot but look upon themselves primarily as 
members of a community instead of regarding 
themselves as members of the nation. Thus a 
communal outlook, instead of a national out- 
look, is induced and promoted in them; for as 
they are indebted for their bread to the fact of 
their belonging to a particular community, they 
cannot but be more loyal to the communalism > 
of that community than to nationalism. 

Another great evil of the system is that it 
encourages rnen to attach less importance to 
high qualifications than to membership of parti- 
cular communitich. ^ The favoured communities 
thus lose an incentive to self-improvement. 

The democratic idea is that the inhabitants 
of a country are citizens of the State — equal 
citizens, irrespective of their creed or colour 
or caste. The State in its dealings with them 
treats them as citizens, not as Hindus or 

Buddhists or Christians or Muslims, not as 

Brahmins or Sudras, or as white or brown or 
black A man is a better or a worse member 
or agent of the State not because of the religion 
he professes or the caste to which he belongs, 
but because of his moral, intellectual and 
physical qualifications and capacity. These 
and other similar considerations show that the 
reservation of posts on a communal basis is 
anti-democratic. 

India is inhabited by many different reli- 
gious communities and in addition by numerous 
aboriginal tribes. Thte is true, more or less, of 
all the provinces which are the component parts 
of the country. The smaller the religious com- 
munity or the tribe, the greater the chpee of 
inattention to its interests. Therefore, if it be 
assumed that fixing the shares of posts in the 
public services for different communities is bf 
commendable principle (which we do not 
admit), then it is the smaller communities 
above all whose shares require to be fixed 
definitely, not the biggest or bigger commuwJ- 
ties. But what has been done in Bengal is tli^t 
the share of the biggest community has been,'^ 
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-so stated that Its members are sure to get the 
majority of the posts in every department, 
•whereas the shares of the other communities 
' have not been placed beyond probabilities of 
reduction. '-This will appear from the first three 
paragraphs of the official communique on the 
subject. 

Commimal Apportionment of Posts 

The Bengal Govomipent communique on 
the reservation ol posts in the public services 
' of Bengal states : 

“The Government of Bengal have decided that, apart 
from the posts which for one reason or another are filled 
by non-Indians, the policy of future recruitment to the 
public services of the province will be directed to the 
attainment and maintenance as far as possible of parity 
in each of those services between the Muslim and non- 
Muslim communities in the province. 

“Jr follows that the basic percentage of reservation 
for Muslim in direct recruitment will be 50 per cent, 
' Goveinment have further accepted the principle that, pro 
vided that qualified candidates are available, 15 per cent, 
of appointments by direct recruitment shall be reserved 
foi the scheduled castes but such reservation shall not 
exceed th rty per cent of non-Miislim direct appointments. 

“Government have come to the conclusion that it 
would be impracticable to reserve a definite percentage 
of posts, such, for example, as five per cent, for other 
minorities, for example, Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians 
and Buddhists, but, as heretofore, special consideration 
will be given to such communities, provided that qualified 
candidates are available.*’ 

The Bengal ministry dare not touch posts 
which are filled by non-Indians; for, as they 
have to depend on the votes of the British 
members of the provincial legislature to keep 
themselves in power, it would be imprudent to 
poach on the preserve of the kith and kin of 
these members. Some branches of the public 
service have no doubt been placed by the 
Government of India Act beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of provincial ministers. But 'some posts 
outside these services are practically monopo- 
lized by non-Indians. What but “ discretion " 
(the better part of valour) prevented the 
Bengal ministirs from reserving 50 per cent, of 
them for Muslims and the rest for other 
countrymen of theirs ? As regards the All- 
India services, filled mostly by non-Indians, 
the ministries of some provinces outside Bengal 
have been tiying ^ provincialize all posts in 
• their respective provinces. The Bengal minis- 
ters cannot afford to lose the favour of their 
British patrons by making similar efforts. 

Fifty per cent, reservation for Muslims is 
Xiot subject to the proviso, “provided that 
•qualifiAi candidates are available.’^ In the case 
of the scheduled castes, however, 15 per cent, 
^re reserved provided that qualified candidates 
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are available. In the case of Ai^o-Indiaqs, etc., 
also, a similar proviso has been added. It has 
been taken for granted that qualified Muslim 
candidates will be available for 60 per cent, of 
the posts in all services. It is a fact, however, 
that in some departments requiring special 
knowledge and training, appointments have 
been delayed owing to there being no Mussal- 
man candidates. In the case of some District 
Board appointments, Mussalmai;is have been 
imported from outside Bengal to fill them, 
though there were many very well qualified 
Hindu candidates. 

This is not surprising. According to Sir 
N N. Sircar (Sir N, N. Sircar*s Speeches and 
Pamphlets), in medical institutions 12.1 per 
cent of th% students are Mahomedan and ^.2 
Hindu, and 17 per cent, of the members of the 
medical profession are Mahomedan, 79.7 Hindu, 
and 2.4 European and Indian Christians and 
others. As regards Engineering and allied insti- 
tutions, 13 per cent, of their students are 
Mahomedan and 85.5 Hindu. 

In the legal profession 11.6 per cent, of the 
members are Mahomedan and 87.6 Hindu. The 
nunfbers of ’Mahomedan and Hindu students 
m different classes of institutions and stages of 
education are shown below. 

Institutions and Classes Muslims. Hindus. 

High Schools .. 17.9 per cent. T9A per cent. 

Intermediate Colleges 

and Classes . . 13.6 , " 83.6 „ . 

Degree Classes .. 14.2 „ 82.8 „ 

Post-graduate and 

Research Classes ..13 „ 85.7 „ 

Most of the Hindu students belong to other 
than scheduled castes. 

The statistics given above in relation to 
some professions and institutions for profession- 
al ti'aming, as also the percentages of Hindu 
and Muslim students m institutions for general 
education, make it evident that among ^tbe 
persons best qualified by education the vast 
majority belong to the Hindu community and 
to that section of the Hindu community which 
consists of those who ha\e been styled “ caste 
Hindus, and a small minority of the best qu^i- 
fied belong to the Mobamedan Community. 
Yet, from 50 per cent, (reserved for Muslims) 
and from 16 per cent, (reserved for the schedul- 
ed castes) , that is from 65 per cent, of 
appointments in the public services, this vast 
majority of the best qualified candidates are 
excluded. It is not that they will get even the 
remaining 35 per cent. No. They are to 
share this 35 per cent, with the Anglo-Indians, 
the Indian Christians, the Buddhists, the Jainas 
(not even mentioned in the communique), tho 
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aborigines (noi even mentioned in the com- 
munique), anc{ others. It is the Muslim 
community possessing the minority of the best 
qualified men who will get at least 50 per cent, 
of the posts. 

That the Mahomedans will get 50 per cent, 
of the posts is certain. But they will get many 
more in two other ways. One is this : 
Scheduled caste men are to get 15 per cent, 
provided there is a sufficient number of them 
duly qualified. 

** if randidatPM of a particular community possessing 

the required qualifications do not come forward in any 
one year in sufficient numbers to fill all the posts reserved 
for that community, the reserved vacancies thus left unfilled 
shall be filled irrespective of community on the results 
of competition or selection and no deduction will be 
made on that account from the quota of posts available 
for open competition in subsequent yearr or in other 
services.” • 

It will not be difficult in any year, or at 
least sometimes, for the heads of departments 
to declare that qualified candidates from the 
scheduled castes for some posts have not been 
forthcoming and to fill them by appointing men 
from other communities. As the Muslims form 
the majority and the favoured community, most 
or at least many of these posts will go to them. 

Another way in which Muslims will get 
more than 50 per cent, of posts will be evident 
from the following passage of the communique: 

If however no additional provisions were made for 
Muslim reservation in direct recruitment the due attain- 
mont of parity would be delayed in the case of some 
services which arc filled partly by d.recl recruitment and 
partly by promotion. The reasons for this arc (1) that 
owing to the piesont composition of some of the lower 
services the number of Muslims in them eligible for 
promotion must for some years be necessarily less than 
the number of non-Muslims and (2) that no communal 
reservation can be applied to promotions. Government 
have therefore decided that any excess over fifty per cent, 
obtained by non-Muslims in the matter of promotions 
shall be counter-balanced by additional reservation for 
Muslims over and above fifty per cent, in direct appoint- 
meats to that service until parity in that service in reached 
when future policy in recruitment will be directed to 
maintaining parity. The addttionid reservation will be 
to the extent of one half of the excess promotions above 
referred to, since a direct recruit serves for at least twice 
as long as a promoted man. The same principle of 
counter-balance by additional reservation in direct recruit- 
ment will be applied in the case of non-Muslims in 
relation to any service in which Muslims may be found 
to predominate. 

The last sentence quoted above, perhaps 
inserted in the communique by way of show of 
impartiality, will bring little solace to the 
Hindu community, as at present Muslims owing 
to their educational backwardness do not 
preponderate in most services. As the Hindus 
do 80 in many services, Muslims will benefit by 


tne rule of additional reservations more than 
the Hindus. 

The words, due attainment of parity 
would be delayed, ” show that the ministty are 
in a hurry to establish parity at once in the- 
place of the disparity which has grown up in 
the course of many generations. 

Is parity between the fit and the unfit, or 
between the more fit and the less fit, a law of 
nature ? 

There are various industrial, economic and 
other causes which have compelled many class- 
es of people in many countries in some ages to 
change their occupations and adjust themselves 
to new conditions. But such change of occupa- 
tions and adjustment to new conditions have 
been gradual. They have nowhere been 
abrupt and due to the fiat of the leading 
representatives of a majority community arti- 
ficially invested with power by an alien ruling 
people in order to reduce to impotence a 
community w'hose members have been the 
stoutest opponents of these aliens. 

Reward of Merit Nullified in Part 

The communique on the communal reserva-- 
tion of posts would obviously claim credit for 
the following paragraph : 

Government reaffirmed the principle that in the selec- 
tion of individuals already in Government service for 
promotion from one service to another there can be n& 
question of communal interests and promotions must be 
made on merit alone with due regard to seniority. 

But this would be nullified in great part 
by the additional reservation of posts to* 
counterbalance any excess over fifty per cent, 
obtained in the matter of promotions. 

Adequate Standards of Qualifications** 

The communique states further : 

Government fully recognise also the necessity of 
maintaining adequate standards of qualifications for entry 
inJo the various services and in implementing their jpoli^ 
will take steLS to ensure with the assistance of the Public 
Service Commission that these standards will in no way 
be impaired. 

This is very vague. 

As at least 50 per cent, of posts in every - ' 
service must be given to Muslims, the standards 
of qualifications can at the best be very low. 
They can never be adequate. It may even be 
that in some services Muslim ca^idates- 
possessed of even the minimum qualincationa- 
may not be available as soon as vacancies occur.. 
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mpetUive Examinations 
As regards competitive examinations, it is 
stated in the communique : 

The system of competitive examination will be 
progressively axtended as far as circumstances permit 
to as many branches of the public serv-ce as possible with 
a view to selection being made from among the qualified 
candidates of each communal group in the order of merit 
Within each group. 

This is beautifully non-committal. But 
one must be thankful for gmall mercies. That 
the Bengal ministers have recognized the value 
of competitive examinations at all, though they 
are to be held separately for each communal 
group, must be considered encouragingly demo- 
cratic ! 

Exceptions to Communal Reservation of 
Posts in Bengal 

The communique on communal reservation 
of posts in Bengal states : 

It is also recognised in this connection that it may be 
impiact. cable to apply reservation for particular com- 
munities to branches of the public service for which 
membership of a particular community is itself in prac- 
tice a necessary qualifacation, for example, the Eastern 
Frontier Rifles or the crew of Government launches. 
Similarly, the policy of leservation as adopted for the 
province as a whole cannot apply to the district of Dar- 
jeeling where the needs of the population require special 
treatment. 

Of course, as the crew of Government 
launches ” are Muslims, Hindus cannot be given 
a share of their humble jobs — “ practice stands 
in the way 1 But Muslims can certainly fill at 
least 50 per cent, of all the offices, high and 
Iqw, which are at present held “ in practice by 
the Hindus. That is plain. But why cannot 
the Muslim League lions and tigers combined 
do at least 50 per cent, of the work of the 
Eastern Frontier Rifles ? 

Hindus vis-a^is the Communal ** Award^* 
and the Communal Reservation of Posts 

So far as the Hindus are concerned, the 
effect of the communal “ award ” and the com- 
munal reservation of posts is the same. The 
award ” gives weightage to Muslims wherever 
they are in a minority, but where, as in Bengal, 
Hindus are in a minority, far from getting 
weightage, they do not get even bare justice. 
Posts are reserved for Muslims in Bengal, 
though they are the majority community here. 
But posts are not reserved for the Hindus in the 
seven provinces where they form the majority. 
On the contrary, the Muslims there hold more 


posts than their numbers or comparative odu-^ 
cational standing would justify.* 

Hindus must stand to lose in all arrange- 
ments, circumstances and decisions. That 
not the only evil. Such communal arrange- 
ments go against the forces making for national 
freedom. They are a weapon in the hands of 
the enemies of freedom. 

‘*Why All This Bother About Loaves 
And Fishes ?*\ 

We have written much about the commu- 
nal reservation of posts in Bengal, and much 
more could and should have been written. The 
question may be asked : “ Why all this bother 

about mere loaves and fishes of office V* The 
reply is, we are not worrying merely about the 
loaves and fishes of office, though these are not 
at all negligible as mhans of livelihood. If all 
the posts in the public services were honorary 
and if the best educated section of the public 
were excluded from by far the largest number 
of them, we should and would protest against 
such an arrangement equally strongly. 

By the communal “ award,’* as embodied 
in the^ Government of India Act, the best 
educated and the most public-spirited section 
of the people of Bengal have been made power- 
less in the legislature. They arc going to be 
made powerless fiYst in the Calcutta Municipa- 
lity and afterwards in the mofussil municipa- 
lities. The officers employed in publi; services, 
in the various departments of the Government 
can serve the country in their various capacities. 
The more posts in these services are reserved 
for non-Hindu communities the greater are the 
obstacles placed in the way of the best qualified 
men to serve the country. Why should they 
be deprived of the opportunity for serving the 
country ? Such reservation cannot but lead also 
to deterioration in the services, in addition to 
working against national solidarity. It is this, 
apprehended certain deterioration that troubles 
us greatly. 

A Muslim is not inefficient because he is a 
Muslim, nor is a Hindu efficient because he is 
a Hindu, If all or most of the posts were filled? 
by Muslims by virtue of their superior quali- 
fications, that would not bo objectionable. On 
the other hand, we would certainly object if all 
or most or any portion of the posts were re- 
served for Hindus as Hindus. 

A Prominent Turk on Muslim 
Communalism in India 

The London correspondent of the* 
Mahratta of Poona had an interview with. 
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Bey Burhan^ Director of the Press 

Department in the Turkish Foreign Office, 6n the 
6th June last. The correspondent writes : 

My first question lo him ivas os to what he thought 
of the Indian Moslems and their activities. 

His answer came in a flash. He said : 

'‘Let me be frank with you. We in Turkey do not 
recognise India in terms of Hindus and Moslems. We 
have great lespect for Indians and we sympathise with 
them as they sympathise with ns. But I refuse to admit 
that the Moslems of India have any. special claims on 
our sympathies and support because Turkey happens to 
he a Moslem country.” 

He added : 

“You must remember that the Turkish Government 
has abolished theocracy and religious rule of the Mullas 
and Moulavis long tune ago. Of course tbeie are mosques 
in Turkey and they arc open for all lb pray and to 
worship. Anybod> can go in ^nd pray at any time; but 
it must be done inside the mosque. Nobody is allowed 
lo practise religion on the streets. The priests may lead 
people in their prayers and don themselves in venerable 
togas; but they cannot walk in the streets with their reli* 
gious garments. They can come into the public streets 
only in their civil dress.” 

This led the Poona paper^s correspondent 
to ask him what he thought about the Indian 
Moslems’ attitude as regards* music, being 
played before mosques. 

For a minute or two he could not fully 
api)reciate the significance of the correspondent’s 
question. He exclaimed with obvious amaze- 
ment : 

“ What has music to do with mo&ques and prayers ? ” 
i had to explain to him that the Moslems in India take 
strong exception to any music being played before their 
mosques I by Hindus]. They regard it as causing disturb- 
)inoe and distraction. 

Tlie Turkish gentleman exclaimed : 

“ How silly ! I don’t see any sense in their objec- 
tion to music being played on the streets if the mosque 
happens to be situated in a public thoioughfare. The 
aireet belongs to the people and they have every right to 
use it. I had nevei heard such absurd things in my life.” 

He observed furtner : 

“I fail to understand also how pra}ers Could be 
disturbed by outside music. No prayer can give us that 
sp ritual and moral sublimity of mind unless we are able 
to oonrentraie inwardly. And a truly prayerful attitude 
need entertain no fears of outward distraction. If you 
ai^ distill bed in your prayers, .t must only mean that your 
mind was wondering on material things outside and was 
not concentrating on spiritual things inside.” 

This was a quite reasonable view\ 

Travelling Government 

The Hitavada writes : 

A novel feature of the administrative reform con- 
templated by the Government {orined under the new 
constitution in the Aundh State, will be the system of a 
"jVavelling Government. In this system the Ministers with 


their office, will move from taluka to taluka and from 
village to village according to pre-ananged sd^dule and all 
matters will be dispatched on the spot avoidina aH 
correspondence and collection of information. The Prime 
Minister of Aundh who put forward the scheme was of 
the opinion that this system will make it ^ssible to keep 
a constant and intimate touch with the villages, and give 
a close insight into *the troubles and difficulties of the 
villagers and thus will mrke the Government truly of 
people.’ As a sincere attempt to avoid the cumbersome 
nature of the administration machine, this scheme deserves 
serious consideration. It is also daimed on behalf of 
the scheme that it will, cheapen the cost of administra- 
tion. It is posible to express doubts about the practical 
working of the scheme but there will he no two opinions 
about giving the scheme a fair trial. 

The scheme may succeed in small States 
and may be very useful and beneficial. 

Manipur MaharapKumar Joins Congj'ess 

Shillong, June 15. 

Maharaj-Kumar Tikendra Dhwaja Singh, son of His 
Highness late Maharaja Kula Chandra Dhwaja Bahadur 
of Manipur Stale (Assam) who has come here for a short 
stay has joined the Indian National Congress. 

Maharaj-Kumar proposes to inaugurate a State 
Congress in Manipur and for this purpose he is shortly 
starting for the hill areas of the State accompanied by 
Mr. Sushil Chandra Bhadra. — (A. P.). 

Wanted Greater Indo- Afghan 
Understanding 

Peshawar, June 16. 

His Excellency Sardar Salauddinkhan, Afghan 
Consul-General in India, arrived here yesterday from 
Kabul after attending the Independence Day celebrations 
there. 

In the course of an interview to the ” United Press ” 
His Excellency expressed the view that India and 
Afghanistan being close neighbours, needed greater under- 
standing of each other, as both countries were bound 
together by the common cultural and blood ties end 
hailed from the Aryan stock. 

Such understanding, His Excellency added, would 
make for greater fraternity amongst oriental peoples 
wh'ch was the greatest liced of Asia. 

The Sardar felt optimistic of India’s future, remark- 
ing that India was advancing towards her goal, despite 
the seeming internal conflicts. He was immensely proud 
uf India’s two great men, Mahatma Gandhi and raodft 
Jawahailal Nehru, who were broad-minded and possessed 
a generous heart, 

lie left for Simla last evening . — {United Press). 

Submarines and Sabotage 

Washington, June 20. 

A resolution for the appointment of a Congresaiondi 
Committee to investigate the nossibility that the loss of 
the submarines “Squalus, ” ‘Thetis,’ and ‘Phoenix’ was 
due to sabotage, was introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Barbour. The resolution suggests that a committee be 
directed to investigate the whom question of activities of 
foreign spies in the United States. — {Reuter), 

Ilie sabotage theory had struck us as likely 
before we had read the telegram printed above. 
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The Importance of Paharpur Discoveries 

A Qew chapter hae been added to £he 
artistic and cultural history of Bengal in the 
publication, just made in the senes of Memoirs 
of the Archpeojogical Survey of India, of a 
monograph on the results of the excavations at 
Paharpur Bengal. 

The Paharpur mound and its enclosure were protect- 
ed by the ArchsDological Department nearly 20 years ago» 
and the first sod was turned 16 years ago The great 
height of the mound, which is known locally as the 
*pahar* or hill and has given the name to the neighbour 
mg village Paharpur, should always have attracted the 
attention of visitors, but it was hardly suspected that its 
excavations will lead to th^ discovery of the most gigantic 
single monument in India. 

The systematic excavation by the Archasological 
Department begun in 1925 was only recently concluded, 
and the place has now revealed a great four-storeyed 
temple with a unique plan and a gigantic monastery con 
taming nearly 190 cells enclosing it. 

Another mound known as the Satyapir Dhita at a 
distance from the mound has yielded structures and antt 
quities which are identified with the temple of the 
Buddhist goddess Tara Bathing ‘ghats,* gateways and a 
sanitary block are amongst several structures brought to 
light 

Model to Greatfr India 

The plan of the mam temple at Paharpur consisting, 
as Jt does, of a square shrine in the centre with cross 
shaped adjuncts on each side and projects between each 
side the whole being constructed in four terraces is uO 
far unique in Ind and supplies the missing rlue to 
tlie type of architecture so prevalent in Burma, 
Java and the Malayan archipelago. After lh( dis 
covery of Paharpur an earlier prototype has been found 
farther inland at Nandangarh m the extreme north of 
Bihar, but there is no doubt that the great Bengal 
example furnished the model to the architects of 
greater India. 

The most important discoveries at Paharpui are the 
stone images in the lower basement of the main temple, 
which revealed a new school of art in the 6th 7th Cen 
tury AD It is astonishing that in a monument wh ch, 
there is no doubt must be identified as the Buddhist 
Vihaia bull by the well-known Pala Emperor Dharrnapala 
at the end i f the 8th CtDtur\ A D , such a remarkable 
senes of sculptures consisting mainly of Brahmanical 
figures should hive been found embedded in the walls in 
such good preservation 

A large number of these panels refer to the exploits 
of Knshna’s childhood, and what has been identified as 
a representation of Krishna and Radha is unique and must 
be considered as the earlies*^ representation of this divine 
pair Stories from the Hindu epics, Mahahharata and 
Ramayana various forms of Siva, Ganesa and guardians 
of the quarters are given in these panels No other 
examples of the same type or school of art have till now 
come to light anywhere else in Bengal 

* The Plaques 

The most numerous specimens of artistic work found 
at Paharpur are the terracotta plaques of which nearly 
2 800 were found, over two thirds being still in situ 
These plaques play a prominent part in the scheme of 
decoration of the walls m each terrace of the temple, 
there being two or even three rows of plaques in some 
^alls 


The variety of subjects depicted in the plaques is. 
beWSideruig, consisiisg ol deities, both Brahmanical and 
Buddhiit, sMM-divine beings, composite* animals, storisa 
currant in nien and women engaged in dtRerent 

occupatiotia, ammala and turds, plants and flowers and 
other objects too nnmereus to mention A complete pic- 
ture of the world as known to these humble artists of 
1,200 yean ago is given. 

Among important finds mennoB must also be made 
of a copper plate dated 479 A D which refers to the grant 
of land for the maintenance of Jama worship in a \inara 
It IS lemarkable that the donors m thi case were a 
Brahman couple, and the spirit of tolerano which actuated 
Indian rociety in this age is reflert«d in tJus as dUo in tlit 
ociurepce of Brahmanical m the Buddhist Vihara 

The MemoMp is from the pen of Rao 
Bahadur K N Dikshit, Dnector-Genoral of 
A] chaeology m India, who earned out the exca- 
vations for the best pait of ttn veai^ and is 
profusely illustrated by plates of various finds 
of aichitectu!‘al and artistic importann and 
plans of the buildings* imcaithed 

Leprosy Survey in Bengal 

Sample surveys cariitd out in Bengal last Near show 
that the highest me denn of leprosy, viz ^2 per cent 
was m the Diamond Harbour area The areas surveyed 
included mimic iplities of South Duin Dum North Barrack 
pore Champdaiiy, Naihatt\, Tiiagarh, Panihali, Barraik- 
ore, BJiatpara and Kanchrapara and in the thenas of 
ukhanpukur in Bogra Distr ct Terakhada m Khulna Dis- 
trict, Kharcram n Mnrshidabad District Naismghdi m 
Dacca District and D amend Harbour and F dla ip the 
24PaiganaB District 

The total number of leprc^v clinics f^stabhshed up to 
the end of the year was n4 of these nine were opened 
during the year The total niimbci of Ivfirosy clinics 
run by the equalified medical men specially trained iiT 
leprosy at the School of Tropical Medicine Calcutta was 
41 and by the Provincial Branch of the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association (Indian CounnI) (Belra), 
18 by untrained medical men 30, and traim d nr n medical 
men 45 

There are five leper homc^ m Bingjl nameU one 
each at Raniganj Bankura Golia in Culcuua, Kal iipuig 
and Chandraghona n the Cliittagong Hill Tracts 

The total number of medical men trained in leprosy 
by the Provinc al Branch <f the British Fnipirc I.tpiosy 
Relief Association s nc» its establishment m 1927 upto 
the end of 1938 exclusive of 112 trained at the leprosy 
Department of the School of Tropical Medicine upto 
1934 IS 1,787 

Med cal officers visited 52 schools in Bengal including 
SIX under the Corporation of Cilcima of different giadcs, 
such as the 11 gh, Tapper Primar> and Tower Primary 
Schools, Miiktabs etc, and examined $087 students 
detecting 13 definite cases of Ii prosy amongst them ft 
gives an incidence of *33 per cent of mfeetion omong 
the students examined 

The Government of Bengal mireasid tlieir annual 
grant from Rs 5000 to Rs 10000 n 1938 to the Provin 
(tal Branch of the Belra. 

The Branch also received a grant of Rs 1 900 from 
the Calcutta Corporation, Rs 400 from the Mines Board 
of Health Asansol, and a fotal of Rs 989 from miinici 
palities and District Boards m Bengal The annual grant 
from the Indian Council of the British leprosy Relief 
AssociattoB was nearly Rs. 4,400. 
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The piesent system of runxui^ leprosy clinics by 
non-med*ca1 men^ trained or untrained in leprosy, it is 
said, has nothing to recommend in it, because firstly, no 
correct diagnosis can be expected from them; secondly, 
they cannot be depended upon to give injections to patients 
and thirdly, the public arc not satisfied with the treat- 
ment given by non-medical men who also cannot be ex- 
pected to treat accompanying diseases like fever, cough, 
dysentery, etc., which the public want them to treat. 


Strength of the Soviet Army 

Vladivostok. 

With speculation rife with regard - to Soviet military 
strength on the eve of the conclusion of a powerful Anglo- 
Franoe-Sovict mutual assistance alliance, it was learned 
here that the peace time strength of the Red Army now 
totals at least 2,000,000. 

The increase n numerical strength is due to the 
raising of the number of effectives iii one infantry division 
from 13,000 to 18,000 men. 

The number of Soviet officers at present* totals approxi- 
mately 50,000, while eath year* 5,000 young officers are 
graduated fiom military schools. 

Observe! •- here are extremely skeptical regarding 
lumours of demoralization in the Red Army. No mutinies 
have been reported and that there are no signs of 
friction between the civilian authorities and the army 
which It was pointed out, usually is the first sign of 
■demoralization. 

Tt has been disclosed that Soviet Army regulations 
re< ently have been mod fied and now are based chiefly 
on offensive tactics. It was added that a considerable 
pait of the army has been mechanized and special atten- 
tion given to the artillery. 

The Soviet army has a strong mechanized branch 
consisting of loige humbers of armoined cars and light 
tanks. ^ Heavv tanks, it is claimed, are out of fashion. 

With refijrence to the Soviet air arm, the front line 
^r^ength includes six or seven thousand planes, chiefly 
good leplicas of foreign models. New types were seen 
duntig the last May Day parade but no details are avail- 
aiilo, it was rt ported. 

Regard ng pilots, the agency learned that their chief 
ly^akne^ lie«, in their too close intupretation of mstruc- 
tnum. Thetf' is absolutely no question regarding their 
aadai. ty and courage. 

The Soviet Navy has been completely renewed during 
the past two years and now has six or seven up-to-date 
cnnsjTM, manv destoyers and a strong submarine fleet. 

Special unporlance has been attached to the organiza- 
tion of the Red Aimy in the Far Eastern Provinces and 
care taken that the total number of men equals the num- 
her of jopanese effectives stationed in Manchukuo and 
iNmth Lhma, according to a Havas report. 

New 1 ail ways also are ben - rapidly laid. The new 
Baikal-Amui railway will result n, a double-tracking of 
the trana-Sibcimn--(y. N. A.). 


Dr, Rajendra Prasad and Indians in 
British Dominions and Colonies 


Tu* D . n , * Bombay, June 15. 

The Patna Correspondent of the Bomb(r\‘ Chronicl 
understands that the Congress President has instructed a1 
the eight Confess governed Provinces to lodge cnergeU^ 
protests to the Viceroy against the action of Britisl 
Dominions and Colonies especially South Africa and Cev 
W Indians. ^ 

j ^rrespondent further understands that Di 
Jlajendra Piasad has urged the Provincial Ministries t 


exert pressure on the Government of India and Whitehall 
to end Empire discriminations and racial persecutions 
against Indians. 

If the Viceroy fail to respond and make England 
reaKse the dangers threatened and stop the Jehad ” 
against Indians abroad, the question woiud be made on 
all-India issue. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad in the course of his • recent 
statement called on Indians in South Africa to go forward 
and assured them of India’s wholehearted support along 
with a warning to Britain in unmistakable language that 
India is unlikely to forget the insult to her nationals 
abroad . — ( V nited Press ) . 

We support this* reported action of the 
Congress President. 

Dr, Rajendra Prasad and Bengalis 
in Bihar 

We would not have condemned Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad if he had instructed himself 
to exert pressure on himself and instructed the 
Bihar Ministers to exert pressure on themselves 
to try to give effect to the A.-I. C C. resolution 
in favour of inclusion of Bengali-speaking areas 
of Bihar province in the province of Bengal, 
as also to give effect to Dr. Rajendra Prasad^s 
recommendations, 're Bengalis in Bihar. 

Mysore Grant for Air University** 
in Allahabad 

Allahabad, June 21. 

It js reported that the Mysore Government, has offered 
a certain rccuriinp grant in connection with the scheme 
of starting an ‘Air University' at Allahabad, suggested 
by Pand t Kiishnakant Malaviya. 

As every effort should be made to make 
Indians air-minded and to train an adequate 
number of them to become air-pilots, aeroplane 
engineers and mechanics, Pandit Krishna- 
kanta Malaviya's suggestion is timely and the 
Mysore Government's reported grant would be 
in keeping with its traditional attitude towards 
all sound educational projects. 

It is understood that Pandit Krishna Kanta^s 
plans for this University have made substantial 
progress. 

Jute Cultivation in Brazil 

Friends of jute cultivators in Bengal, Bihar 
and Assam should make the following facts 
known to them : 

Information received from Brazil regarding jute culti- 
vation in that country says that a Japanese firm named the 
Amazon a Industry Co., Ltd., has been successful in grow- 
ing jute in the Para State of Brazil. A crop of 500 tons 
was produced during 1938. It is reported that a Japanese- 
Brazilian Jute Cultivation Company under joint invest- 
ment by the two countries, Japan and Braidl, will bo 
established in accordance with a contract recently signed 
between the Para State Government and the a^vemen* 
tioned Japanese firm. 
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In the contract three years have been provided a 
period of experimental cultivation but if the lesulta are 
satisfactory a Japanese*Brazilian concern will be establish^ 
ed m one year. In this case the Para State Government 
will offer 25,000 acres of land free to the Company 
exempting it irom taxation and providing free transporta> 
tion for the Japanese labourers to and from the site of 
cultivation. 

It 18 further reported that the State Government is 
making efforts to obtain privileges from the Federal Gov* 
emment for the Company, such as immigration of about 
100 Japanese families including 500 men each year and 
their free transportation in the State. But according to 
the Brazilian Embassy in Tokyt), the Japanese labour re- 
quired for growing jute, will be imported not from Japan 
but from the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil. — (A. P. /.). 

Mr, Faziul Huq on Muslim Efficiency 

In an article entitled “Efficiency,” contri- 
blited to the official Bengal Weekly ^ Mr. A. K. 
Fuzlul Huq tries to show that the Bengal 
Muslims are neither ‘ inefficient ’ nor ‘ incom- 
petent.' But who said that they were all 
inefficient and incompetent ? He also asserts 
that the Bengal Government has no intention 
to favour Moslem candidates possessing low 
qualifications on mere communal grounds. 

If so, why fix quotas ? Why not make all 
appointments to the public services on the 
results of competitive examinations among 
candidates of all communities ? These exami- 
nations may include physical tests, too. 

In Europe Democracy A Phrase, 

Not A Fact 

We read in The Living Age for June : 

“The use of the term ‘democracy’ becomes increas- 
ingly ironical in relation to Euiopean countries.. .. 
True, certain countiies such as France and England, still 
protend observance to the outward forms of democracy, 
but only in so far as it serves their essentially undemo* 
ciaif aims, aims now openly apparent in both countries 

In Europe today * democracy ' is a phrase, not a 

fact.” 

A British Appreciation of the Maharaja 
of Mysore 

News Review writes : 

The world’s onlV ruling monarch who is inferior to 
*his cook — member of a priestly caste — the Maharajah of 
Mysore belongs to a Brahmin warrior strain. 

Reputed to be worth £80,000,000, he succeeded at 11 
to the gaddi (throne) of a country about as big as Scot- 
land, with 7,^,(X)0 people. He is one of India’s “en- 
lightened” princes, eager to introduce the wonders of the 
concrete age to his gold and sandalwood territory tucked 
inside the vast regions of the Madras Presidency. 

Modern dams, railways, bridges and factories have 
come to Mysore, agriculture has been nationalised, rich 
goldfields are efficiently worked. When his expeits told 
him that his engineerinor dreams would cost £5,000,000, 
the thrifty Maharaja went not to London’s banks but to 
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the Brahmin temples, to bonow gold from the priests at 
a lower rate of interest. * 

His Highness last week anticipated his birthday by 
ai^eeing to important new reforms. His lh0an (Prime 
Minister), brainy Sir Mirza Ismail, who has auccessftilly 
survived allegations of “Socialism,” told the Representa- 
tive Assembly that its next session, in the autumn, would 
probably open under a new Constitution. The reforms 
“conducive to the greater hapniness and contentment of 
the people,” would be a compromise between the extreme 
Right and extreme Left. 

Three months ago, the Maharajah asked Dewan Ismail 
to set up a “ Constitutional Reforms .Committee.” It re- 
commended a system of responsible Government under 
the authority and protection of the Maharajah, with a 
Cabinet appointed by him and enjoying the support of 
the Legislature. The powers of the Maharajah would re- 
main supieme, but the Assembly would be granted wider 
powers of control over the budget, and be allowed to 
criticise Ministers. 

• 

Scarcity in West Bengal and the Bengal 
Tank Re-excavation Act 

Reports of crop failure and acute distress 
among the agriculturists have been reaching us 
from the district of Bankura. In this district, 
as in other parts of West Bengal, the success of 
the annual harvest of paddy depends mainly 
on sujricient and well distributed rainfall, and 
whenever the rainfall is insufficient and ill dis- 
tributed, the crop buffers. 

To guard agmnst these caprices of weather 
and to ensure a proper harvest, the pioneers of 
cultivation in these areas excavated numerous 
tanks and constructed reservoirs ‘to hold up 
water for use in times of necessity. Unfortun- 
ately, owing to the ni'glect of the local people, 
most of the tanks have become silted up and 
the embankments broken and damaged, so that 
these tanks and reservoirs no longer serve the 
purpose for which they were originally ma<le. 

The main problem in these areas, there- 
fore, is to re-excavate and repair these tanks 
and bunds in order lo make them effective. 
About 15 years ago a movement was set on foot 
to get this work done by the oiganization of 
Co-operative Societies among tlie persons in- 
terested in such projects. The movement did 
not achieve sufficient success. One of the 
reasons for its failure is the difficulty to enlist 
all interested persons as members of the society. 
Another is the apathy of th<> co-sharers, often 
many in number, who own the bed of the tank 
and the banks, but who, in a large number of 
cases, have no culturable land and, therefore, 
are not directly interested in irrigation. 

The problem of irrigation came to pro- 
minence during the last famine in these areas 
in 1934-36 and Government decided to under- 
take legislative measures for this purpose.^ 
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Bengal Tank JEle-excavation Bill which was 
passed at the last session of the Assembly, has 
now been passed by the Council and has, we 
understand, received the assent of the Governor. 

It is not only desirable but imperatively 
necessary that the provisions of this Act 
should be put into operation at once and that 
executive instructions should be issued so that 
the District and Sub-divisional officers may 
make proper use of it. During recent years we 
have had examples of many useful and im- 
portant Acts which became a dead letter owing 
to the indifference of the Government and the 
local officers. It is hoped that, apart from the 
higher conceptions of the duty of the State for 
the welfare of the people, the Bengal Govern- 
ment will realize that whenever •there is a 
famine or acute scarcity, tit is called upon to 
expend a large amount of money in affording 
gratuitous relief, and the liability for such ex- 
penditure will be reduced to the extent to which 
arrangements for effective irrigation are made. 

At the same time, a sufficient amount of 
money should be made available for the pur- 
pose so that the Act may not be rendered in- 
operative and infructuous foi want of funds. 
The Act contains provision for levy and reali- 
zation of the cost of excavation so that 
Government incurs no risk of loss in financing 
these projects. In other provinces, notably in 
the Punjab, the provincial Government have 
iTivested huge amounts in improving irrigation 
and, compared with the work done in these 
regions the record of the Bengal Government 
has been extremely disappointing. Money is 
now sufficiently available at an unprecedentedly 
low rate of interest and we cannot conceive of 
a better use which can be made of these funds 
than in financing such productive and remune- 
rative projects on which not only the health 
and happiness but the very existence of vast 
numbers of people depend. 

SUKUMAK ChATTEHJEE 

Decorating Congress-Nagar 

Ra.mgarh, June 24. 

Special efiorts are being made to make the Congresa- 
Nagar artistic. It is proposed to depict in picture the 
glorious contributions of Bihar since tlie pre-historic days 
to the modern times. Sjt. Nandalal Bose has been 
approached for advice in this connection. It is understood 
Sjt. Dinesh Baksbi, a talented >oung artist of BihaTt has 
been entrusted with this work. Sjt. Bakshi is a student 
of the Bombay School of Arts. Of late he was the Artist 
attached to Mahila Ashram, Wardha. — (U. P.), 

Increase in Population in Soviet Russia 

London. 

population oi the Soviet Union continues to in- 
oreasaL. bv about 2,000,000 a year. The results of the 


oenstis taken last January show that it increased from 

147.000. 000 in December, 1926, to nearly 170,500,000, an 
increase of 15*9 per cent. 

In the same 12 years, the population of the United 
States, Italy, Germany, Britain, and France rose by 11, 
9, 7, 5, and 2*7 pet cent, respectively; the increase in the 
whole of “ capitalist ” EJurope was 32,000,000, compared 
with 23,500,000 in the Soviet Un'on. • 

The birth-rate in Moscow, Leningrad, Kieff, and 
Kharkoff in 1938 was between 27 and 29 per 1,000, and 
in Baku 34, whereas in 1936, the birth-rate in Berlin was 
14, in London 13*6, in Paris 11*5, and in New Yodc 
15*5 per 1,000. 

Of the total population of the U.S.S.R. over 

109.000. 000 are in the Russian Soviet Republic and nearly 

30.000. 000 are in the Ukraine. The chief towns have 
about doubled their population. In Moscow, it has risen 
from 2,000,000 to over 4,000,000, and in Leningrad from 
1,690,065 tu 3,191,304. Theie are over 7,000,000 rauie 
women than men in the U.S.S.R. 

The progress of induslrializat on is strikingly illus- 
trated. The town populations have risen from 17*9 to 
32*8 per cent of the whole. 

In the two Republics of Kazakstan and Turkmenistan 
the population has more than trebled and in five others — 
the Russian Republic, the Ukraine, Ahenia, Tajik stan, and 
Kirghizia — ^it has more than doubled. In Kirghizia, 
Armenia, and Tajikistan, the totals are nearly half as 
big again, and in Azerbaijan and Uzbekistan, the popula- 
tion is more than a third as b’g. At the --jnie time, the 
population of several Russian districts— Kalm n (Tver), 
Eursk, Riazan, Penzr, Smolenask, Poltava and Viniiitza 
has decreased, one district by as much as 32 per cent. 

The d fference in the increase in population between 
the Soviet Union and “ capital st ” Europe is attributed 
to the Socialist system, but a graph published in “ Pra- 
vda ” shows that the population of Russia increased 
from 106,400,000 in 1897 to 134,200,000 in 1920- -mostly 
under the Tsars — in spite of the Revolution, several wars, 
and continual internal upheaval, “ Izvestia ” asks, need it 
be said what a formidable power lies beh'nd these simple 
figures “for our enemies.” — (Uruted Press). 

Bengalis and Non-Bengalis in Bengal 
Cotton Mills 

According to a press note on the avenues of 
employment in cotton mills in Bengal, issued 
by the Director of Public Information, Bengal, 
there are 28 cotton mills at work in Bengal, 
employing nearly 31,000 persons. Of these 
about 18,600 are Bengalis and the rest non- 
Bengalis. In the general establishment the 
largest section of employees Are stated to be 
clerks, mostly (90 per cent) Bengalis. In the 
spinning department nearly 30 per cent of the 
masters and assistant masters, 25 per cent of 
the supervisors and 60 per cent of the skilled 
operatives are non-Bengalis. Very similar is 
the case in the weaving, dyeing and bleaching 
departments. The earnings of the non-clerical 
workers are on the average not lower than those 
of the clerks. Skilled operatives generally get 
pay ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 80 per month, 
and, when promoted as supervisors, the figure 
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rises up to even Re. 150. Masters and aasislant 
masters, who are technically qualified men, get 
still higher pay, varying from Rs. 75 to Rs. 350 
per month. The pay of the departmental heads 
or officers rises up to even Rs. 1000. In the 
engineering department, where over 30 per cent 
of the mistries and mechanics are non-Bengalis, 
“ one easily earns anything between Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 150 a month without having any degree or 
diploma in mechanical engineering.” 

The total number of •non-Bengalis employ- 
ed in other industries, in small trades, in large 
scale commerce, and in banking and other 
business and occupations would come up to 
hundreds of thousands. Calcutta alone con- 
tains more than six lakhs of non-Bengalis. 

The largest number of Bengalis living out- 
side the province of Bengal live in those areas 
which arc geographically parts of Bengal but 
have been included in other provinces for admi- 
nistrative reasons If these Bengalis be not 
taken into account, it will be found that the 
number of Bengalis living outside the province 
of Bengal is smaller than the number of non- 
Bengalis living here. Moreover, it is generally 
only the literate classes m Bengal who go out- 
side Bengal to seek a living. There is less 
enterprise among the mass of the people in 
Bengal than in other jirovinces. As regards 
earnings, there are some non-Bengali mer- 
chants, industrialists and men of business in 
Bengal who earn more than all the Bengali 
lawyers, doctors and judicial and executive 
officers combined outside Bengal. Most 
Bengalis making their living outside geographi- 
cal Bengal do so as clerks, not earning more on 
an average than mill operatives and other 
factory workers. 

All these facts show that the people of 
Bengal as a whole are less enterprising than the 
people of the other province^} of India, from 
whom they can learn much in practical econo- 
mics. 

Discontinuance of Minto Professorship 
Grant 

3imla, May 30. 

The decision of the Government of India to discon* 
tinue their annual grant of Rs. 13,000 to Calcutta Uni- 
•versity for the Minto Professorship of Economics is based 
on the ground that education is no longer a central subject 
but purely a provincial one and therefore, the Government 
of India have discontinued their educational grants except 
in centrally administered areas or where they serve All- 
India needs. 

The Calcutta University and institutions 
afliliated to it do not exclude but admit 
students from all parts of India, and, therefore, 


serve All-India needs. In the matter of recog- 
nising the principal languages of India no 
Indian University is All-Indian to the extent 
that Calcutta is. 

According to this decision the Minto Professorship, 
which has been held successively by distinguished Indian 
economists, mostly from outside Bengal, will cease to 
receive the central nant with < 'Tect from March 7, 1941, 
when the term of the present incumbent expires. 

The Minto Professorship was founded in the year 
1908 when at the Jubilee Convocation of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Lord Minto the then Viceroy, announced the institu- 
tion of this grant. 

Mahatma Gandhi on SatycLgraha in 
Indian States 

Some time back Mahatma Gandhi enun- 
ciated a dew policy regarding the freedom 
movement in the Indian States. This was due 
to the new light which he claims his Rajkot 
experiences gave him. In a statement on 
Travancore subsequently issued, Gandhiji has 
further explained his new policy or technique. 
Its principal features have been thus summed 
up : 

(1) Suspension of mass civil disobedience should 
be indbhnite. 

(2) ** There should be the will among the Stale 
Congress people to open a way to honourable negotiations 
with the authorities. 

(3) “There should be no anxiety about those Satya- 
grahi«> who are in prison or new ones. If the spirit of 
Satyagraha is rightly assimilated, these . imprisonments 
and disabilities should hearten the people. 

(4) “The pitch of the immediate demands should 
be lowered, if necessary, in order to quicken the progress 
towards the final goal. 

(5) “The condition precedent to any civil disobe- 
dience is the fulfilment by the general mass of the 
constructive programme as a test, if nothing more, of 
their coming under the discipline of the State Congress.” 

There is no greater Satyagraha expert or 
civil disobedience expert than Gandhiji. He is 
in fact the father or originator of the Satya- 
graha variety of freedom's battle. Hence, 
whatever he says on Satyagraha should be 
taken and considered seriously. 

It is understood that the statement was 
meant specially for Travancore and that Satyi- 
grahis in other States were at liberty to follow 
his advice if it suited them and disregard it if 
it did not. So the statement is not entirely 
without any application to other States. 

Considering that the right spirit of ahimsd 
or non-violence is difficult to attain and re- 
quires a long course of self-discipline, which not 
many persons have gone throu^, Mahatma ji's 
advice that mass civil disobedience should be 
discontinued indefinitely is right. 

The second item in the statement has no 
guidance for the people of any State who have 
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already carriedton or tried to carty on honour- 
able negotiationa with the authorities but have 
failed. What are they to do now ? 

It may be that there was no cause for 
anxiety about the Tavancore Satyagrahis who 
were in jail. But as regards some other States, 
for example Hyderabad, there cannot but be 
anxiety. 

As we have never been revolutionaries 
and have no revolutionary urge ” and would 
not mind being dubbed “ reformists,” we do not 
find anything inherently wrong in lowering 
” the immediate demands. ” As president of the 
Indian States' People's Conference session held 
at Jullundur Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru observed 
that, though the States’ people were struggling 
for responsible government, the immediate ob- 
jective was the gaining of 'civil liberty and the 
establishment of the reign of law. That was 
equivalent to lowering the pitch of the imme- 
diate demands. 

It may be said in favour of such a course 
that the authorities in the States would be more 
inclined to make smuil concessions than to 
introduce big rclorms, that every little conces- 
sion is a gain and may be made the stepping- 
stone to obtaining more reforms, and that even 
a little progress gives some stimulus and en- 
couragement to the movement, whereas conti- 
nuous unsucce&sful endeavour is likely to damp 
the ardour* of ordinary men. 

In favour of raising the demands to the 
highest pitch it may be said that if one asks 
for sixteen annas one may get at least one 
anna, but if one asks for one anna he may get 
not lung. That, no doubt, betokens a bargain- 
ing spirit. But there is something further to 
be said in favour of making the full demands, 
bucli a demand and the struggle for it would 
rouse greater enthusiasm than petitioning for 
petty ciumbs. 

Here the questions arise : If Gandhiji is 
lor lowering the pitch of the immediate de- 
^nds with regard to the States, why does the 
Indian National Congress (of which he is the 
de facto supreme leader) demand full freedom 
and mdepeiulcuec, not anything lower ? Why, 
as regards Federation, nothing short of a 
Federal Sciierae prepared by a constituent 
assembly, it is declared, would be acceptable 
to -the Indian National Congress ? 

What are the grounds for assuming on the 
one hand that the alien imperialist British 
authorities can be expected to meet the demand 
of British India for full freedom and on the 
^bat the indigenous authorities of the 
expected to gi'ant responsible 


government to their subjects who belong to, the 
same race as themselves ? It cannot be said 
that the people of British India are a race 
different from and superior to the States’ people. 
Both belong to the same stock or stocks. If the 
people of British India may demand and are 
entitled to full freedom, the people of the 
States cannot be said not to deserve to have 
and not to be entitled to demand responsible 
govemment. 

Gandhi] i’s ideal ftf Satyagraha is that the 
Satyagrahi should be entirely free from himsd. 
Therefore, those who undertake Satyagraha 
should be full of the spirit of ahimsS. If we 
are not mistaken, total abstinence from intoxi- 
cants and narcotics, anti-untouchability, and 
spinning are parts of the constructive pro- 
gramme. As intoxicants inflame passions, it 'S 
necessary for the cultivation of lh(‘ spirit of 
ahimsa to eschew them. If a man considers 
some others untouchable, that implies that he, 
a superior person, hates or looks down upon 
them. Such a state of mind does not make for 
ahimsd. Howr spinning can directly induce the 
spirit of ahimsd wt have not been able to 
understand. Perhaps the self-discipline in- 
volved in self-imposed monotonous work pur- 
sued regularly and for a certain fixed period 
at a stretch allays excitement and passion. 
The resulting calmness of mind may be a step 
towwds the spirit of ahimsd. Of course, that 
is not the only possible discipline. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s advice has been given 
in relation to non-violent struggles for free- 
dom. There have been successful armed fights 
for freedom in all countries, including India. 
But Mahatma Gandhi is against them as a 
matter of spiritual principle. Moreover, they 
cannot be successfully waged in India under 
present conditions — a consideration which 
weighs most with the vast majority of politi- 
cally-mided Indians. 

If Mahatma Gandhi’s prescription were 
not meant for non-violent civil resisters or 
Satyagrahis, one could have objected, saying 
that in the world’s long history numerous wars 
of independence had been successfully waged 
by soldiers who had never gone through — ^nay, 
w^ho had never heard of, his constinctive pro- 
gramme. 

Struggle for Civil Liberties in Hyderabad 

The satyagraha in Hyderabad of the 
adherents of the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
A^a-Samajists is intended to secure for 
Hindus in that State the ordinary religious 
and other rights which the followers of all 
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reiigi^ enjoy in British India and in mahy 
enlidilened States in India. There is no 
hostiity in this movement either to the Muslim 
community or to His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam or to* his dynasty. 

There have been open complaints against 
the tr^tment which the satyagrahis have been 
receiving in and outside the jails of that State. 
Some ten prisoners among them are reported 
to have died under mysterious circumstances 
and marks of violence have been found on the 
bodies of most of them. This is reported to 
be the case with all whose photographs have 
been published in the press. The authorities, 
it is said, do not send any previous intimation 
to the relatives and friends of prisoners whose 
condition is serious and who subsequently die. 
These grave allegaltions call for immediate 
impartial and sifting enquiry. 

The number of Satyagrahi prisoners is 
stated to be some five thousands. 

Maharashtra has hitherto supplied most of 
the Satyagrahis and of tlie money required for 
keeping up the movement. I’he Panjab has 
also been making laudable efforts to make the 
movement successful. Batches of Satyagrahis 
have gone to or in the direction of Hyderabad 
from other provinces, too, wluch have made 
pecuniary contributions also. 

Congress Attitude Towards Hyderabad 
Satydgraha 

Under instructions from the authorities of 
the Indian National Congress the Hyderabad 
State Congress suspended its Satyagraha a lew 
months ago. This was done in order to prevent 
the ascription ol communal motives to the 
Congress and in recognition ol Muslim suscep- 
tibilities. While appreciating the motive of 
the Congress authorities, we could not support 
their action. 

However, assuming that the Congress acted 
rightly in the matter, one would expect that 
body to maintain a neutral attitude in the 
inatter. But the Madras Government has pro- 
hibited meetings being held m connection with 
the Hyderabad Satyagraha movement. The 
Bombay Government took a similar step at 
.Sholapur, but has since almost retraced its 
steps. The kind of Satyagraha being carried 
on by the Hindus is not unlawful, nor are the 
-Satyagrahis guilty of violence or incitements to 
violence. There is no reason, therefore, for 
any Congress government to actively oppose 
i.he movement. That the Pan jab ministry 
iiave been placing obstacles in its way is 


because it is predominantly Mpslim and is 
communal in spirit. 

Lucknow Muslim Meeting Demands 
Stoppage of Hyderabad Satyagraha 

Lucknow, June 23. 

Maulana Zafar All Khan addressed a meeting under 
the auspices of the Anjuman Ittihad MiUat at which a 
resolution was passed demanding stoppage of the Aiya 
Satyagraha in Hyderabad by July 1 and also requesting 
the Government of India and provinciid Governments to 
take immediate action in this respect. 

Chaudhari Khaliquazaman said that a meeting of the 
working committee of the AIMndia Muslim League was 
being held in Bombay on July 2 which would chalk out 
the line of action the Muslims were to take in this 
respect. — A, P, /. 

Satyagrajia has been carried on hitherto 
in many Indian States, the object being in 
general terms the same as that of the Hyderabad 
Satyagrahis, namely, the securing of ordinary 
civic and civil rights. Muslims nowhere in 
British India objected to such Satyagraha. The 
difference between these other Satyagrahas and 
the Hyderabad Satyagraha.. is ihis that the 
former were meant to secure rights in States 
luled by Hindu Princes and the latter is meant 
to secure rights in a State ruled by a Muslim 
ruler but inhabited mostly by Hindus. It is 
not reasonable to , think that a Muslim ruler 
and his government are necessarily sacrosanct. 
Before demanding the stoppage of the 
Hyderabad Satyagraha Muslims should prove 
that the demands of the Satyagrahis are un- 
lawful according to the standard set up by the 
laws in force in British India or that they arc 
immoral. 

Some A,-L C, C. Resolutions 

After prolonged discussion and debate the 
Congress Working Committee passed many 
resolutions at its recent Bombay meetings. 
These wore subsequently placed before the 
meetings of the All-India Congress Committee 
held last month in the same eity. The 
A.-I. C. C. passed its own resolutions, some 
after many hours’ debate. 

Changes have been made in the Congross 
constitution in order to root out corruption and 
to make it a more efiicient organization. We 
shall be glad if these objects are gained. 

The resolution that no person who is a 
dealer in foreign cloth or British goods or who 
is addicted to drink should be eligible for elec- 
tion to any Congress Committee, deserves 
prominent mention. It is rather interesting 
that it was carried by a majority but not 
unanimously. Of course, dealing in foreiw 
cloth or British goods cannot be placed in the 
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same ethical /jategory as addiction to drink. 
But, not to speak of addiction to drink, why 
should even dealing in foreign cloth be not 
considered undesirable by any Congressman? 

Another clauee, which provoked lively discussion was 
one excluding members of communal organizations from 
holding office of the Congress. Mr. Nuruddin Behari 
suggested that the names of the Muslim League, Aryan 
l^eagiie, Hindu Sabha and the Akali League should be 
specifically mentioned w.lhin brackets afu;r the word 
“ communal.’* This brought forth protests from Mr. 
Ganrishankur Mishra on behalf of the Aryan League and 
Sardar $ardu1 Singh Caveeshar on beholf of the Akali 
League, that they were not political organizations having 
a programme conflicting with the programme of the 
Congress. All the amendments were, however, rejected 
and the original resolution adopted. 

The A.-I. C. C. has passed the following 
resolution defining the relation between Pro- 
vincial C\)ngres8 Committees and Provincial 
Congress niiinistries : 

The Working Committee has repeatedly laid stress 
on the desirability of co-opeialinn between the Ministry, 
the Congress Paity and the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee. Without such co-operation misunderstandings aie 
I’kely to arise with the result that the influence of the 
Congress will suffer. In admin strative matters the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee should not interfere with 
the discn’lion of the Ministry but it is always ‘open to 
the executive of the Provincial Congress Committee to 
draw the attention of the Government privately to any 
particular abuse or difficulty. In matters of policy if 
there is difference between the Ministry and the P. C. C. 
reference should be made to Parliamentary Siib-committee. 
Public discussion in such matters should ^ avoided. 

After three hours* heated debat/e the reso- 
lution by Sardar Patel prohibiting the starting 
of ('Jivil Disobedience by Congressmen without 
the previous sanction of the Provincial Congress 
Ckmimittee concerned was passed by 130 to 60 
votes. 

Leftists naturally protested against such a 
resolution. 

The resolutions dealing with the situation 
arising out of the recent anti-Asiatic legislation 
in South Africa and with the sinister attempt 
being made in Ceylon to get rid of Indian 
labourers in that island, were very important. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is to fly to Ceylon 
a fortnight hence to confer with the authorities 
on the subject and try to arrive at a settlement. 

What A. L C. C. Did Not Do 

Some of the imi)ortant matters which 
were left entirely unnoticed by the A.-I, C. 0. 
require mention. 

Ifl it the duty of the A.-I, C. C. merely to 
pass resolutions without taking care to see that 
they are given effect to? Perhaps not. If so, 
why did not some member ask why the resolu- 
tion passed by the A.-l. C. C. in Calcutta 


requiring the Bengali-speaking areas in ^ihar 
province to be restored to Bengal has^’been 
practically shelved ? 

It is to be noticed that the A.-I. C. C. at its 
last day*s sitting passed a resolution bearing 
on the question of the formation of linguistic 
provinces — ^it passed a resolution requiring the 
formation of a separate Andhra province. But 
it had nothing to say on 'the flouting of its 
previous linguistic resolution relating to Bengal I 

An article contributed by Dr. Menon, 
secretary to the Indian Civil Liberties Union^ 
to The Servant of India, with a table attached, 
shows that like other provincial governments 
Congress governments, too, have made en- 
croachments on the civil liberties of the people 
Why was no notice taken of this article ? 

There has been a persistent complaint by 
the public in general, including many Congress- 
men, that the Congress ministries, far from 
carrying out their pledges to repeal repressive 
laws, have been actually making use of them, 
including the Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 
This complaint was left unnoticed. 

At the recent conferences of the provincial 
home ministers called by the home member of 
the Government of India, which was attended 
by almost all the Congress ministers in charge 
of law and order, some decisions of an anti-Con- 
gress spirit were taken and some suggestions 
of similar character were made. The A.-I. C. C. 
did not take any notice of the proceedings of 
this conference. Does silence imply approval- 
in this case ? 

The A.-T. C. C. had nothing to say as to* 
how the country was to resume and continue 
the struggle for Swaraj, what the country should 
definitely do in case Britain was involved in 
war and commandeered India’s resources and 
services, or how the Indian States’ people 
should go on with their movement for securing 
responsible government. 

Congress Premiers* Conference 

Bombay, June 26. 

The Congress Premiers’ Conference with the memher»' 
of the Parliamentary Sub-Comm'ttee and of the Working. 
Committee met at the residence of Mr. Bhulabhai Desal 
at 8-45 this morning and continued for about three hourt» 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad presided. 

It is understood Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairmai* 
of the Parliamentary Sub-committee, made a general 
review of the Parliameniary activities and the activities 
of the Congress Ministries in the different Provinces- 
and the difficulties that confronted them. 

It is further understood that the Conference discussed’ 
ways and means of achieving uniformity as far as- 
practicable in the administration of the Congress-governed' 
provinces, subject to different conditions in the various 
provinces. 





l]l|e Conference, ’t is farther learnt, discussed •the 
desiraB^ty of co-ordination hetween Congress Ministries. 

Jv tinestions of prohibitiop, jail reforms, kisan 
onovelpnt, communal disturbances, maintenance of law 
^d «der, the cnticism levelled against the Congress 
Mimsfies vis-a-vis ^e election mamfeato were also dis 
^uBsedi in detail. 

ABtoim those present were Dr Rajendra Prasad, the 
Hon'ble^ Pandit Ravishanker Shukla, the Hon’ble Mr 
B G Kher, the Hon’ble Pandit Govind Baliabh Pant, 
the Hon’ble Mr Sriknshna Sinha, the Hon^ble Mr 
Biswanath Das and the Hon’ble Mr Gopinath Bardoloi, 
Premiers, the Hon’ble Mr Anugraha Narain Smha, the 
Hon’ble Mr K M Munshi, the Hon’ble Mr A B Lathe, 

the Hon'ble Mr L M Patil, the Hon’ble Mr Y M Nune 

the Hon’ble Mr T Prakasham, the Hon’ble Mr Gopal 
Reddi, and the Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hasan 

Dr Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Mr Ilareknshna 
Mehtab, Acharya J B Kripalam, Mr Bhulabhai Dc&ax, 
Mrs Sarojmi Naidu, and Pandii Jawaharla] Nehru also 
attended the Conference — United Press 

Indian Art Exhibition in London 

London, May 29 

The Exhibition of Indian Ait, which, as was 
announced by Sir Edwin Lutyens, Presn’ t of the Royal 
Arademy, at the Acadtray banquet m to be held at 

Burlington House London, W, eaily next year, is to 

have a very wide scope 

Those who are responsible for the Exhibition take 
the view that “since there are so many diverse religions 
and c vili^ations in Greatei India,” it is necessary to 
devote a separate section of the exhibition to different 
loralilies 

lhut> Kashmir, Afghan stan Ceylon, Nepal, Burma 
Siam Malay Indo China, Tibet and the Dutch Blast Indies, 
Sumatra, Java and Bali, will, in addition to Biitish India, 
each have its own section The C ommittee of experts 
to be entrusted with the work of seleAion w 11 be 
appomte 1 shortly 

Sornt yearb ago people, particularly m the 
West, did not imagine, know, oi admit that 
India had once played a leading part in the 
civilization and culture of the whole of Asia 
But now the Greater India idea has caught on 

Programme and Con^tUvZion of 
The Forward Bloc 

At the Conference of the Leftist and 
Radical elements m the Congress hold last 
month in Bombay the programme and consti- 
tution of the Forward Bloc were considered 
and adopted The mam points in the pro- 
gramme have been thus summariyed in the 
Associated Press message 

Full freedom of religious worship but without letting 
/el gion dominate politics 

Putting down provincialism and communal sm and 
corruption. 

Freeing the Congress “from the influence of vested 
interests and domination of Congress Ministries ” , 

Democrat sing and radicalising the Congress, 

Supporting of peasants’ and workers’ struggle for 
economic emancipation, and co ordination between the 
Congress and other anti-impenalistic organizations; 


Formation of an AR-Inc*a Volunteer Corps, 

Helping the States’ people in their ^struggle, 

Uncompromising hostility to Federation; 

Preventing India from participating in imper alist 

wars 

Boycott of foreign cloth and steps to be taken for 
lesumption of national struggle. 

Most of these points do not call for any 
criticism 

The economic emancipation of the peasants 
and factory labourers can be bi ought about with- 
out the extermination of gemmdars and capita- 
lists. But the latter seems to be the object of tie 
communistic elements in and outside the Con- 
gress If, after the country lias been made fri o 
and independent, there is nationalisation of land 
and all industries including agncultuie, that will 
be a difterenA matter But at present national- 
ists should not figl^t on many fiont*- and 
antagonize influential and useful sections of the 
people They should concentrate attention on 
the fight against the foreign political and 
economic subjection of the country 

We are against the imposition of the British 
Government’s federal scheme as if is on India 
But we would not be against its acceptance an 1 
workirtg if certain changes acoeptabk to the 
people of British India and the States were 
made in it 

are against India’s participation in 
Britain’s imperialist wars But wc do not 
believe that every possible British war with 
Germany, Italy, Japan, etc , must necessarily no 
consideicd an imperialist wai India wanted 
Britain to side with and help Abyssinia, Re- 
publican Spain, and Czechoslovakia If anv 
such help had been given and had led to wai, 
that would not have been in imperialistic war 
There may be similar non-iinpenalistic British 
wars 

The following noteworthy item m the pro- 
gramme has been left out in the summary • 

The pEO’liamentary programme of the CoBgreea 
should be implemented more vigorously and with a rival 
revolutionarv mentality The Congress Ministries should 
function not undtr the aegis of the British Government 
but of the Congress Congress Mimstnes as well as the 
Congress organizaiionb in the tountry should set before 
thenisflveB the objertive of developing a parallel Govern- 
ment in the country 

We do not understand how the Congress 
Mmi'^tnes which derive their power from tho 
British Government, can repudiate the * aegis ’ 
of that government and function under the 
* aegis * of the Congress What aegis or protec- 
tive and executive power does the Congress 
possess Nor do we understand how the 
Congress Ministries can set up a parallel 
government They are agents of the British 
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Government. How can they set up a rival and 
antagonistic government ? If that has to bo 
done, it must be done by some other party. 

Split that Paves the Way for 
Synthesis and Unity” 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in his speech at 
the Pabna District Political Conference held 
last month, tried to justify the split implied in 
the formation of the Forward Bloc by drawing 
a distinction “ between a split that divides and 
weakens and a split that paves the way for 
synthesis and unity. ” We are not disposed to 
discuss the philosophy that may underlie the 
distinction. What is plain is that so long as 
political protostants do not demonstrate their 
power to form a body by themselves the 
politically orthodox may not be disposed to 
take their protests seriously and effect a com- 
promise. The formation of the Swarajyu party 
illustrates this truth. 

The Franco-Turkish Agreement 

Ankara, June 23. 

\n agroempni by whiCh Fiance cedes “Sanjak” of 
Alexandietta to Tuikey was signed here this afternoon. 
— Heater. 

Paris, June 23. 

The Franco-Turkish agreement for mutual a-isisiance 
was signed at llie Dorsay. — Reuter. 

pusso-Brltish Talks 

Isegotiations h^ve been going on between 
Britain (and France) and Russia to arrive at 
an agreement. 

It set ‘ms to us that il would be good tor 
Britain and Russia if a Russo-British agree- 
ment could be formed and signed. Russia has 
a powerful enemy in Japan, and Japan has 
definitely threatened British influence in the 
East. Japan can be sure of German and 
Italian support. So, Russia and Britain require 
each other’s support. 

Hitler Is Courting Stalin” 

The China Weekly Review for June 3, 1939, 
has an article on how “ Hitler is courting 
Stalin ” which is too long to (luote m lull or 
summarize. We quote only the last two para- 
graphs. 

If, indeed, Soxiel-Nazi rapproehfnicnt becomes a fact, 
and Moscow finallv drrlineo to hr drawn nto thr orbit 
of the demociat'c “ enrii clement policy,’’ the effect on the 
Far Ea'^lcrn situation will be fai-rearh'ng. Japan will 
be left completely isolated, tor Italy counts but little in 
the Far Eastern situation, while Germany, because she 
is Soviet Russia’s most powerful neighbor, counts for a 
great deal. With its hands untied in Europe by an 


agreement with Hitler, Soviet Russia would surelv adopt 
a sterner policy toward Japan in the Far Bast ^“d Dai 
Nippon would find herself compelled to tread ver' warily 
out here. ^ 

During the past week, inspired press dispatch* J have 
contained threats that Japan will join the German'ltaUar^ 
military alliance if Soviet Russia enters a military i^llianc. 
with Britain and France. But what will Jap^ do ff 
Soviet Russia, instead, makes friends with Nazi Germany? 
That is a much more interesting question. In such an 
event, perhaps, Japan will join up with Britain and 
France. This is not at all impossime, for Britain and 
France would then have sound reasons for rapprochement 
with Japan. But it will«bc a bad day for China if such 
a thing comes to pass. 

British Humiliation By Japan 

On many occasions during the Sino- 
Japanese war, Japan has subjected many British 
officers, privates and others to insult and 
assault, thus humiliating Britain. But the 
treatment to which some Briti^^h men and 
women have been subjected by Japan at 
Tientsin have been declared even by Mr. 
Chambcrlaip as “ intolerable. ” Even women 
have been man-handled and stripped naked on 
the pretext of a search. 

The treatment which a British woman 
received at Amritsar and in consequence c 
which the notorious “crawling order” wb 
passed was ordinary incivility in comparison 

We do not wish to make any commenuS. 
It would be good if John Bull would now under- 
stand that the bully who humiliates the weak 
but kowtoA^s to the strong is not a hero. 

We are really glad that Britain has not 
carried out any of Japan’s orders to quit. 

Soviet’ Japanese Clashes on Manchuquan 
Border 

Reports of Soviet-Japanese air fights on 
the Manchuquan border, in which aeroplanes 
by the dozen are claimed to have been destroyed 
on both sides, have been published in the press. 
These battles have not yet been given the name 
of a Russo-.Tapane^e war, but they appear to be 
incidents in an undeclared war. 

Constitutional Reforms in Gwalior 

Gwalior, June 14. 

Highnes.s the Mahaiaja of Gwalior at a Darbar 
this morning announced important Constitutional Feforms 
which he said were intended to mv.ke the Administration 
responsive to the growing political consci usness of the 
people to enable the neople to attain progressive reali- 
zat'on of tbeir legtimaie aspirations through constitu- 
tional and peaceful means by the healthy process of 
natural organic growth in keeping with their economic 
and political development. 

The Reforms were announced in the course of a 
Proclamation which first laid down the following funda- 
mental rights : 







(A Liberty of speech and liberty of the Press. * 

(^Thliberty of consdence (freedom of religioji) 
whicleJ^s always remained the guiding principle of 
^cindiw Go?entnient from time immemorial. 

(3| Libmy of. Association. 

MajLeSi*Am and the Majlis-i-ICanoon, the two 
^xjhtinAAsseiablies, are to be replaced two Houses 
of Leg^ture tO m known as the Praia Sabha and the 
Samant Sabh^^^ach with a normal life of three years. 
The Praia Sabl^ the Lower House, is to have a membei- 
ship of 85 out of whom SO members will be duly elected 
and 35 including not less than 15 ofiScials will be 
nominated. The Proclamation prescribes direct election 
lo both Houses of the Legislature and announce the 
Constitution of a Franchise Committee to delimit Rural. 
Urban, Vocational and Institutional constituencies “so 
as to spread the franchise as wide as the present stage 
of advancement of the people would justify and which 
would enable the enfranch'sement up to 20 per cent, of 
the adult pooulation.*^ 

Praia Sabha Rights 

The Piaja Sabha will have the right to ask interpella- 
tions, pass resolutions, initiate legislation and discuss the 
mam heads of the Budget but will have excluded from 
Its purview subjects like the Ruler, his family, the house- 
hold and the Privy Purse, Foreign and Political Affairs, 
the Army, Ecclesiastical affairs and the Constitution, 

The .Samant Sabha, or the Upper House, will have 
a membership of 40, half elected and half nominated. 

Reserve Powers 

The reserve powers of the Ruler will include amend- 
ments, suspens ons and repeal of the Constitution, 
vetoing of any Act of the Legislature, passing any 
p emergency legislation and certifying any Bill, — A, P. /. 

L This may be considered by the people of 
^Gwalior a promising beginning, if they have 
learnt to lower the pitch of their demands as 
desired by Gandhi ji. 

Adibasi Leader Urges Separation of 
Chhota Nagpur from Bihar 

Rahghi, June 14. 

“ Separation is vital. It is 8 matter of life and death 
to us. Only when we have become a separate province 
can we believe that the Indian National Congress regards 
Jt as Its primary duty and fundamental policy to protect 
the religious, linguistic, cultural and other rights of the 
minorities in Indian^ so as to ensure for them in any 
scheme of (j^vernment to wh^ch the Congress is a pi^y, 
the widest scop^ for their development and their partici- 
pation in the fullest measure in the political, economic 
and cultural life of the nation,^’ says Mr* Jaipal Sin|^, 
President of the Adibasi Sabha in the course of * Pf^ 
statement. 

I The Adibasi (original dwellers) movement has for Its 
I objective the separation of Chhota Nagpur as a province 
from Bihar for the economic and political Uidift of the 
aborigines in that area. 

Mr. Jaipal adds: “The Bihar , Ministry are doing 
^ev^ything to destroy the proud identity of the anciout 
aristocracy of India, the Adibasis. The Chhota Nagpur 
plateau is one of the richest In minerals in the world 
and yet its people are among the pooTess and moat bads* 
ward in India. They need attention more than anyone 
else. The Bihar Congress Covemment has done ptadti- 
caliy nothing for the badtward aress. They ^hm made 
I any number of J^Nurirm immises and brok^ a good 
many of them. Ttie Munlsters lUrve np political htdime- 
meat e^evar to wlthlmld hsnefics ftom advanced mm 

a 


in nrdbr lo pmvlde them in the abqidgtpal traets. the 
true Adlbad needs ean hardly be appreoiamd hjt a legl*- 
latuxe great majority of wboae metabere hm no 
acipiiintanoe with the Adibssis,^* 

Continuing Mr. ItM auys : ** Mote than jmea hm 
I asked ^Ibe Bite iScry to pv^ ^ 

appointinents given lo the Adibasis. They refuse lo isbe 
the dballengo. tbpy ktew onk too well that such i 
publication would enfioee 

SdhCoimmittees Set Vp by N&tiorml 
Flaming Committee 

Bomust, June W. 

The National Banning Committee that has been 
meeting in Bombay lor some time now under the chair* 
manship of Pandit lawaharlril Nextnt, liai decided to set 
up 27 sub-committees to deal with the various aspects 
ot national econoUW. 

The sub-oonliin^ees are divided under seven main 
heads, namely : « 

(1) Agriculture, (2) Industries, <3) Demographic 
relations, (4) Commerce and Finance, (5) Ttausmirt and 
Communications, (6) Public welfare Upd (7) Education. 

Under the headSug agriculture there wit be eight 
CommUtees : 

(1) Rural marketing and finance, (2) River training 
and irrigation, (3) SOB coiiservatioit and aiorestiffon > (4) 
A land policy, A^cultural labour, Agrioultural inteaimp, 
(5) Animal husbandry and dairying, (6) Crops ]uii|iliug 
and production, (7) Hoitleultnre, (8) Firiieriei, 

^ven sub-committees will investigate industry s— 
(1) C!ottage and rural industries, (Sumuding 
marketing and finance) (2) Power and fuel, OD Otemi* 
cals, (4) Mining, metallur|iosl industries, (5) Ru|dueeriim 
industries (Machineries, tools, prime mowmv eto«fT 
including transport industries, (6) Matmfsctmjilg indus- 
tries, (7) Industries connected with public serriees such 
as education, sanitation, mriting of scientiuo kistnimenls, 
etc. 

Labour and population will be dealt with by two sdlh 
committees under the heading demographic xelatlons. 

Five sub-committeat will be sOt up to>om|uire into 
commerce and finance, gamely (1) trade bi^md and 
foreign, (2) industrial finances, (3) publjo finances, (4) 
currency and banking;, (5) insurance. 

Transport services such as railways, roads, coastal, 
rivers, overseas transport and air oommunioations incmd* 
ing telephone and radio will be the stihloct for invesilga* 
tion for two nib-oommittees. 

Under public welfare, there wiB be a coimn'ttee to 
enquire into national bousing and publio healtbi 

These are two more sub-commlttees under edttteloU: 
subject is rather elastic imd the subjects to be dealt 
with by the two snb-conunitmes kmlinde general ednoarien, 
mobilisation of labour for eorial.iS^c^ tecbnieal eduoa^ 
tion, both industrial and agrioiiltnrai, and also deveilopiiteilt 
research. 

It is lesmt, over two bnndrod experts in the various 
subjects menthmed above beet been ipproacbed to work 
on the sub-cammittees. 

Pandit lawabarial Nebmi, the Chairman of the 
Commitioe, has received a muer from the Govomment of 
Punjab itdom&eg 1dm of the Punjab (Government's 
decision to cem p ut t e with the woric of the Bmining 
Ommittoe. 

A repteiiBgauib>o of the Punjrib Government will be 
deputed to in the aeriritlM of the oomndtiee 

brom^ dm nwitt ntering onwardn Thus the Natkmal 
Plamilag Gommitiee, as cmistitiiied now is fspresentaiive 
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)f ftome oi the InSm States and all British Indian 

;)rt»vinoi9i exoe|^ Beii^*-^(4, P.), 

It will requ^ a well equipped office with 
paid OBergifdio offleers to keep touch with, to 
keep leoin^ and co-ordinate the activities of 
euoh a hig organisation with such wide rami- 
itcations. ^ 

B^ils of a separate industrial plan for 
Bihar has appeared in the press. If the different 
provin^^ have separate and mutually unconnec- 
ted plana, which may or may not be necessary, 
what would be their relationship with the 
national plan and what the utility of the latter? 

Bengal is officially unrepresented in the 
National Planning Committee. Is it because the 
scheme owes its inception to a Hindu scientist 
and a Congressman of Bengal that the communal 
ministry of Bengal reftwed to be represented ? 
If the industrial planning committee appointed 
separately by the Bengal ministry has done 
any work, its proceedings ought to be published. 

Bombay, June 8. 

The follo^jnfc reBolution on the licenBing of new 
fartoriee was passed by the National Planning Committee ; 

** This Committee ia of the opinion that no new factory 
should he allowed to be eatabliehed and np existing 
factory should be allowed to be extended or to .change 
control without the previous permission in writing of the 
Provincial Covernment. In grantng such permission the 
Provincial GovenMnent should take into consideration 
such factors as desirability of location of industries in 
a welbdistributed manner over the entire province, 
praientioii xil monopolies, dMcouragement of the establish- 
ment of unecoROmio units, avoidance of Qver«production 
and general economic interest of the province and the 
ctnmtry. The variola Provincial Governments should 
Mcenre for themselve$ retprisite powers for the purpose, 
if necessary, by pAdertaking suitable legislation.” — 
P. I. 

Such a system of licensing can be worked 
by a non-oommunai nationalist ministry to the 
advantage of a province by shutting out aliens 
and outeiders from the provincial industrial 
field. But in Bengal it would not most probab- 
ly be worked in that way, only the disadvantages 
i)f investing government with the power ol 
Obstruction and restriction would be reaped. 

Bfderabad Affmrs in the Housie of 
Commons 

toNPOH. June 26. 

In the House of Commons answering Cd. Wedgwood 
Hrho spoke of the anxiety felt by relakioiia of the 8,000 
, persons arrested in the Deccan, Lt. Cd. Muirheadt declared 
that rmxts received from the Resident et Hyteabad 
^Wdod no reason to think that treatment of pdaoners 
ijif State atnherities waa open to crittohnn. 

Hyderabad Jaila were admiidsteied by H. £. H. 
Nixam^s Onvetnment and it would not be in acoordance 
with practice to address an enquiry to that Goviniiment 
regarding aitah 4 matter of Imeitial administration mnleas 
iStete waa paason to beHeve drnt serious d>uaes existed. 


Asked by Col. Wedgwood whether there .^s no 
imwer to inspect HyderahA jails Lt. €d* Mulrmd said 
there was^ no direct power bat the Brkidi repro^^atative 
could calb lor special reporta, but the lepjresentatiil ‘ would 
need to feel that there were definite tiromnstanceiv calling 
for that action. ' h 

GoL Wedgwood: **Does dtat mean that Ace the 
passage of the Covemment of India Act, we aie power- 
less to do anything to restrain violence in these indepen- 
dent Govermnenls in India ? ** 

Lt. Col, Mnirhead: ** Speaking oRhand, I do not 
think that the Government of India Act womd affect a 
case like this which is^within the jurisdiction of a State.” 

There is nothing to show that Colonel 
Wedgwood^s source of information was less 
reliable than the Hyderabad Resident’s. 

Bengal Money-lenders Bill 

There is no question that a money-lenders 
bill was required. But the Bengal ministry 
should have made provisions for cheap credit 
before or at least along with the introduction 
of bill which cannot but make money-lenders 
reluctant ^to lend money under its provisions. 
But they have not done so. 

One of the most objectionable features of 
the Bill which has passed the Bengal Assembly 
is, in the w^ords of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, 

, to exclude certain classes of banks which dealt 
With foreign capital oi other investments and to includes 
smaller banks was a matter in which they had agreed to r 
differ from both the Government and the European group. 
The speaker was afraid that discriminatory legislation 
would take away capital from the mofussil areas and 
make that capital flow into the big banks in Calcutta 
which did not extend their helping hand towards the 
poor cultivators and workers of the land.” 

Such diBcrimination may have the intended 
or unintended effect of killing or crippling the 
mofussil Loan Companies, which are all or 
mostly Hindu concerns. 

Another objectionable feature is the way 
in which retrospective effect has beeu given to 
.some provisions of the bill.^ The Congress 
party, which acted in a g{^t q| co-operation, 
opposed the provision relating to refund or re- 
payment, but unsuccessfully. 

The p^al provisions in the bill are so 
many that it looks almost like a piece of penal 
legislation, 

The bill, in fact, looks like an anti-Hindu^ 
measure in some of its features. 

It may be taken as certain that strenuous, 
attempts ^11 be made in the Bengal Council 
of State to rid .the bill of some of its obnoxious 
features. \ 

A.-l. C« C lUsobxtion m Dig^ Strike | 

The All-India Congpms# CJoitoittee has 
adopted the following rewntion rdating to the 



mym 



tfUA i^aoied by tiie OoiXh 
Oomndttee: . 

reonnNitMe gra^^ oamni the ftrilce 

and oipMw mpmy ydtti the etifkers in 
u 'nia csaimkifttee tegieta that the Aisain 
haa iM’t 9$m ita way aooefit the stodest 

laigi^iig the <|ae8tioii «f methed and time 

I re^emideymaiit at the atriken to a oattafliatloii board 
b be appointed by the Government of Amam. 

In the opinion of the committee no corporation, 
lowever big and in#ueatial H may he, can he above 
niblic criUdam or Government gapervlaion and legiti> 
inate control. Moreover, as was declared at the Karachi 
lession, the Congrese policy is that there should be state 
ownership or control of the key industries. The oil 
Industry is undoubtellly a vital key industry. This com- 
mittee, therefore, hopes that better counsels will prevail 
with the Company and that its directors will accept the 
modest submission made on behalf of the committee hy 
the Congress president. If, however, the directors do 
not see their way to do so, the committee advises the 
Assam Government forthwith to undertake legislation for 
making acceptance of decisions of conciliation boards 
obligatory and, further, to give notice to the Company 
that the committee may reluctantly be obliged to take 
such steps as may be necessary to stop renewal of the 
lease to the Company on its termination. At the sanm 
time that this committee urges the Company to fall in 
with the just suggestion made by the committee, it hopes 
that the labour union will be ready to listen to the com- 
mittee’s advice; and if they are to retain Congress and 
public sympathy, they w'll be ready and willing to abide 
Jby the advice that may be tendered to them by the 
^mmittee. 

Princes Reject Terms far Accession 
to Federation 


At the informal conference of the princes 
and ministers of the Indian States held last 
month at Bombay the" terms offered by the 
paramoimt power for joining the Federation 
were rejected. Our comment in Prabasi on this 
decision of the princes was that they were 
haggling. The Times appears to take the same 
view in part in its following comments : 

The infmrmal Conference of iPrinces and Ministers 
of the Indian States, whicdi met at Bombay on Mom^, 
has pronounced the terms o0ared to |he ^ates fmr imning 
the proposed Federation to he ^ fundamoataBy nnsooml^’ 
and therefore ** unacceptable.'’ This pronotincement ajp- 
^ears to have disappidnted tome expectations. Thete Is 
Ino reason, however, to regttd it as final, for they have 
six weeks left in whlcb. m (pve their official ana Indi- 
|vidual decisiena for or i^aat aceeptimee of tlw Impeiia} 
Government’s terms. Ind^ the fiam that the Conlevence 
recoeded the belief of its members thatj^e Govenunenl 
WouM not intend to dlbse the fioor on Federation inme 
than suggests that the representatives of the States Intend 
to leave it open; imd ihk they are reaBy hargaininii Isr 
ibetter terms before commlKiiig tbmnseKfe* finally tfi 
acceptance or rejection of the oftar< 


^Wasteful Ptmlm ^ 

I Aficar sneamoilie wscfikn wllb ibe Wmir ti%wiiei 
wliidb ^ Inv^Nsad IW 
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bir^*'^ittd9ied» Jm aittilftry neidiilv has emmL 

mtd* mMgik db iMttt tetw n ffito Mttt ml. 
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, .. ’a ti o n bdii bdeki 

r Sw^a sHAw IBwIpssinod to be ^ 

tem^ated, luvnlvini might 

lead to improved Hviwg egaidi^ttlPS lor m mbeeBiim 

Fot eimbliBg iMf to 

decide to pmrsuc tliki ^coirtWpliiW ‘wider 
policy the pove%-stri6l(;fiB txiMm tfixpfiyeie^ 
money was epent to the extent ot M croi^fi of 
rupees ! • , 


• 

Second Calcutta JHnTueijpol BM 

After the paashge of the Calcutta 
Municipal (AmcnefmeBt) BiU> the Huq ministry 
will introduce another bill to make the Calcutta 
Corporation thompi^ly subservient to the 
Government. And when tibat shaU have b^n 
passed, the turn of the mofussil pmnicipalitiee 
will come. 

Local self-government in Bengal ifi to l>e 
killed in this way. , 


Problem of the Excluded Areas 

Mr. Kuladhar Ohaliba, MX.A. (Central), 
was quite right in observing in the< course or 
his presidential address at the Estcluded and 
Partially Excluded Areas Conference held ai; 
Kurseong : 

**The problem of excluded areas and partlaBy e%* 
eluded areas has not at yet received the sinm amount of 
attention as it deserves from the Press gad the public. 
There are about 2$ millioits of tribal almost ball 

of whom have been excluded from thg wmblary adminis- 
tratioii of law. These areas are k«m udder the a«ilo> 
cratic system of administration vm ifiRS entirely im^ 
afiected by the reforms cl the tmdsiay. No provimidal 
or central legislation is applteam to them unlem so 
desired fay the Coventor or tba Gw9eifior*Genei!i^ This 
aspect of the Indian adminlatraHmii is one of w WeW 
brazen expressions of the imperhiUatic rule In India,'' 


Hindu Mmnorid iRnUutg fo 
Hyderabad Afedra 

, Km* D>un. Jnne ». 

A taewirid niued M. M<M> 100 prandnmt BteOtm 
all over India hks neen imlitted to His Vieellency the 
Twetw rettfamting dMi 4 Committee of Kmyuiry may be 
fmp<^t»d to 10 Ima ^ matian of the grievances of 
the Hindus dei Atgl SanWnsta in Hyderabad State. 

Amt^ fi^S^toriefi lure t 

■wMSgl #iA 

Sk P* C Sir C, X Cbimamatii, Chief Editor, Eeodisr, 


since N< 
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Allah^md, tximim, F. ^ Hon*bl« Mr. P. N. 
Sapru* Member ef Couneil of Suto end President liberal 
Federetlen ol IBM Piifiaiiiiaftd, MX.A. (Central), 

Vioo«Preeldokit, Hlndn MalrAaiibba, Sir Nihataii Sircar, 
Ci^ontta, Sotb ItiiM Kisbovo Birla, Calcutta, Raja Jieala 
Praaod, Pri^ViOjbCbiuaceUor, Benares Hindu University, 
Dr. lUidbdkiilbt|d Mvtkerjee, M.LCh Calcutta, Mr. Nishit 
C^andtn Son, Mam, Ca}cti|ta, Mr. Ramanande Chatterjee, 
Bdltnar, K^ew, Calcutta, Dr. Sbyama Prasad 

Mukliim, MjdA., en^Vice^Chanoellor, University of Cal- 
cutta, Mr. Kulwant Sabay, Retired Judfte, Patna High 
Court, Fntna, Mir. S. N. Banerjee, Barrister-at-Law, Cal- 
eiiU«R Mr. 19, C; CbaitteHi, Barrister-at-Law, Calcutta, Mr. 
N, K* Baau, iarrleter«at-Law, Calcutta, and Rafa of Matari. 

-(a P.). 

SerFfl9M of India Society Report 
for 1938^39 

The Servant of India Society completed 
34 years of its very usefail existence on the 12tb 
June, 1089. Borne of the activities of the mem- 
bers of the society are noted below : 

Tbe members of the Society, who numbered 32, were 
engaged in the service of the country in a variety of ways 
some of which, being institutional, are of a routine charac- 
ter. The Hon. Dr. H. N. Kunzru, the President, was a 
member of the Council of State, and Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
the Vice-President, a member of the Legislative Assembly 
(Ontral). The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was a 
member of the Madras Council of State and Mr. $. V. 
Paruleker a member of the Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

Several meiubere of the Society, and in particular, 
Messrs. Paruleker in Bombay and K. G. Sivaswamy in 
Madras, paid ^^ial attention to the organisation of 
peasants and agitation for the promotion of Legislative 
measures for their* amelioration. Mr. Joshi was a mem- 
brt of the General Council and the 'Working Committee 
of the Trade Uninn Congress, and Mr. R. R. Bakhale its 
General Secretary. Messrs. Parulekar, D. D. Desai, V. R. 
Nayanar, S. R. Venkataraman and K. S. Negi were all 
engjaged in the organisation of labour, particularly 
UamiSirhd labour. 

Messrs. N. A. Dravid and R. S. Gupte continued their 
niral uplift work in Sfaeudurjana in Berar. Mr. Nayansr 
was the General Secretary of the Devadhar Malabar Re- 
construction Trust, Calieut, and of the Depressed Classes 
Mission, Mingalore. Mr. K. G. Sivaswamy was in charge 
of the Mayaimr Rural Community Centre and Mr. L. N. 
S<iha of the Chowdwsr Rural Centre. Messrs. Rama 
Shankar Misra, V. Venkatasubbalya and K. S. Negi were 
also engaged in tural work hi difoent parta of the 
country. 

Mr. A. V. Thakicar was the General Secretary of the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, Dellu, and Mesars. Nayanar. 
Venkatasobbaiya, Kunsm, Sahu, K. G. Limaye, iC. P. 
Kaul, K. G, S'vaswamy, R. Siuyanarayaua Rao and Rama 
Shankar Misra were also engaged in Harijan work. 

Mr. V. Vetakitasubbaiya was the OfEce Secretary of 
the Madraa Provincial Co-operative Ihiiett and 1^ editor 
.of its mngaaine, the Modrw Joumaf of C^opermHen. 
Mr. Duhe was the Office Secretary of the U. P. Co- 
operative Union, Meams. Sivaswami, Nayanar and SaJm 
were also engaged In co-operative work. 

Besides Messrs. Kunam and Bajpai, Mr. Venkataaub- 
haiya, Venkataramatit R..3* Misra, L. N. Sahm Dube, and 
Nayanar were angagM hi aoont work. Mr. Sbabane wni 
in charge of the mustrla! Setdement at Jidgaon. 

Mr. Saatil waa Bm Vicn Cb inoellor of dm Ammiaahii 


University; Dr. Kunara a member of the Couthmof the 
Allahabad, Agra and Benares University; and ^..Duhe 
was a metabm of the Court of the Lucknow t^ersity 
and of the Board of Christian Higher Educatiou<t in the 
U. P* Messrs. S. G^ Vase and P. Kodanda R|^ gave 
Mysore University Ratens’ofi Lectures. * Mr. V^ze was 
the edhof of the Servant of Ipdia and was ousted by 
Messrs. N. V. Phadke, and S. $. Misra, Mr. K. ^ Limaye 
was the editor ol the Dkyan Prokoah and Mr. D. V. Ambe- 
kar was the Manager thereof. Mr. A. D. Mani was the 
editor of the tfimada, Nagpur. 

The Hon. Dr. H. N. Knnzru was deputed by the 
Indian Institute of International Affairs as leader of the 
Indian Delegation to the British Cmnmonwealth Rela- 
tions Conference, which met at Sydney, Australia, in 
September last, Mr. Kunzru toured not only Australia, but 
Ceylon, New Zealand, Fiji, Hawaii, Japan, China and 
Malaya to study local problems and in particular those 
relating to Indians settled therein. 

Mr. N. M. Joihi and Mr. R. R. Bakhale fully partici- 
pated in the negotiations and conferences which 
ultimately led to the unity of the trade union organizations 
in India. As usual, Mr. Joshi attended a meeting of the 
Governing Council of the Intemationaf Labour Gffire. 
Mr. S. V. Parulekar was the Indian Labour Delegate to 
the International Labour Conference at Oneva in 1938 
and after h^s return to India took a leading part in oppos- 
ing the Bombay Government’s Trade Disputes Bill both 
within and without the Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Kunzru was appointed a member of the Army 
Indianization Committee; Mr. Parulekar a member of 
the Select Committee on the Bombay Tenancy Bill; Mr. 
R. R. Bakhale Vice-President of the Bihar Labour 
Enquiry Committee; Mr. A. V. Thakkar Chairman of the. 
Central Provinces Municipal Sweepers Enquiry Commit-] 
tee; and of the Orissa Partially Excluded Areas Commit- j 
tee; Mr. R, Sitryansrayana Rao a member of the Madras 
Famine Code Revision Committee and of the Madras 
Co-operative Committee ; Mr. S. P. Andrews-Dube a 
member of the U. P. Secondary Education Committee and 
the U. P. Un’versitv Reorganization Committee; and Mr. 

1.. N. Sahu a member of the Orissa Government’s Depu- 
tation to study the libraiy and primary education 
movements in Baroda State. Mr. Bakhale was also a 
member of the Sangli Franchise Committee, appointed 
by the Sangli Durbar. 

The Bombay Branch of the Society undertook niral 
development at Morbad in the Thana Dirt., under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. P. N. Ghate. Tbe Rural 
Centre opened 33 pritnairv schools in its first yesr, speeial- 
Iv for the benefit of the Thakurs and Kafkaris. Mr. 
Negi developed a new rural centre to Carhwal, which 
specialized in teatdiing bee-keeping. 

Mr. K. P, Kaul published **Tbe Status of 'Women 
in India”; Mr. D. D, Desai poHtshed "Primary Educa- 
tion in India ” and Mr. K. G. Sivaswami published 
" Legislative Protection and Relief of Agricultural 
Debtors” and is engaged on Ms book, "Tenants in 
Ryotwari Ateas in the Madras Presidency”. The Society 
puhll^d an English biography of the late Mr. G. K. 
Deradliar, Pne of its {oundstipn^members and lor some 
time Its Plfesidabt. • . 

The Bombay Social Sendee League organised a lite- 
racy drive in Bombay and appointed a committee for the 
purpose vdtn hit. D. D. De^ as Joint Secretary. The 
Committee oonduoted 573 elaaaes, with the help of 2,S(M) I 
volomems and raised for the poroose the sum of Rs. 

9.000. , 

Mesm Thakkar and Sahu were engaged in orga- 
nising reilel to the enffisrers Item the tmiwatly severe 
fioods hi hmm* They engmdsed relief far me idbgees 
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ttm TtHoher State* Mr. SutyitBaiayana* Hio 
onMlsed famltie relief in the Ceded Dlstriole alwl 
C^i/batftfe in the Madras Province. 

Pablic Meeiing of HindtM of Bengal 

(a crowded meeting of the Hindus of Bengal 
waXheld oft the 28 th June last at Albert Hall, 
Calcutta, to condemn the anti-Hindu policy of 
the Government of Bengal and protest against 
the various le^slative and administrative 
measures designed to .cripple tlie Hindus of 
the Province and crush them politically, eco- 
nomically and culturally.” Mr. S. N. Banerjee, 
Barrister-at-Law» a senior and leading member 
01 the Bar, presided. The meeting unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions : 

“ This meeting of the Hindu citixens of Calcutta 
(ondemns the anti-Hindu policy of the Bengal Mimatry 
and expresses its strong resentment at the introduction 
of various legislative and administratiye measures design- 
ed to cripple the Hindus of the Province of Bengal and 
crush them nohtically, economically and culturally, 

“This meeting views with grSat concern the growing 
insecurity of life and property of the Hindus of Bengal 
and repeated attacks on their places of worship and forci- 
ble interference with the obwvancc of time honoursd 
religious rites and ceremonies. 

“This meeting calls upon the Hindus of the Province 
of Bengal to firmly resist all encroachments on their reli- 
gious, CIVIC and political rights and privileges hy all 
legitimate means in their power and to organise themselves 
effect vely with a view to defend their just rights and the 
honour of their community.” 

The president observed in the course of his 
speech : 

“ The Hindus of Bengal are faced with political extinc- 
tion and they should now tackle the realities of the 
situation. The present situation is entirely due to the 
Communal Award. It has successfully driven a wedge 
between the oommuniUes. This policy was enshrined in 
the Government of India Act by which the Muslims had 
been given predominant power. 

“Bmdu rights must be protected by Hindus and 
interference with such riidits must be reristed by all 
means. We must build up one united Hindu organisa- 
tion for our purposes. We must organise our forces and 
our resources and commence work without delay.” 

He further eaid : 

“The Indian National Congress, which pipfesses to 
protect the interests of all classea, has not moved its little 
finger to set right the injuetice done to the Hindus of 
Bengd. On the other hand, by its attitude of benevolent 
neutrality, it has indirectly encouraged the Muslims to 
promote legislation which is anti^Hindu. It is time that 
the Hindus of Bengal should organise to protect thrir 
I interests and assert and eitoce their just tights.^ 

The Speech of the president, and those of 
Mr. N, C. Chatterjee, Mr. Sanat Kumar Roy 
Chaudhuri, Dr. F. BtmerjeB, Mr. Nisith 
Chandra ^n ^^yor of Calcutta), and others, 
should be printed in book fbrm in eactenso 
and widely cimdated. These speech were 
not ideolatnatory were, welt ax|pied and 


dealt in detail with the various legislative and 
administrative measures and the «^ehes and 
statements ot the Chief ‘Minister wicb eonsti- 
tuted an attack on the legitimate ri|^te an<f 
weli-ean^ intense and economic ^atus of 
fhe Hindu eUmmunity, No mere summary 
can give an idea of tb# cogency and vigour of 
the speeches. 


Resk)raiim of MuhaMnmdm Rule ? 

In the course of the debate, on the Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill in the Bengal 
Council of State Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim, 
the leader of the Coalition (Ministerial) party, 
observed that the object of that and other 
measures Vas the restoratioU of Muhammadan 
rule in Bengal I In his view of the hisiory of 
Bengal, the Britishers obtained possession of 
Bengal from the Muhammadans and they were 
now giving back their charge to the original 
owners ! 

The Khan Bahadur ga\^ eicpression to a 
superficial view of What is taking place in 
Bengal. The real truth whs given out by Mr. 
A. K. Fuslul Hiiq in one of his speeches. He 
observed that in the country there was neither 
Hindu rule, nor Muslim rule, but British rule. 

The real truth is that British imperialists 
have been using the Muhammadans as tools in 
their hands to curb the influence -of and cnish 
the Hindus, who as Nationalists are for a free 
India, and thus to consolidate their power. Any 
foolish Muhammadan who tliinks that Muslim 
rule was being restored has simply to inquire 
whether in any department or matter the 
supreme power has been transferred to Muslim 
bands in order to be disillusioned. The Govern- 
ment of India Act has resemd all final power 
in everything that really matters in the hands 
of the British rulers aiid people. To keep up 
the shov*^ of grant of self-rule to India, only 
some crumbs have been given to Hindus In 
Bomejprovinoes and to Muslims in others. 

The power which the predonrinantly Mus- 
lim ministry in Bengal exercises by favour of 
the Butop^n grocq> of legislators is exercised 
by predominantly Hindu ministries in seven 
provinces by virtue of their own strength* But 
vet no Hindu miniider or Hindu party leader 
in any province hAg been so foolish as to think 
and declare that Hindu rule has been estab- 
lished anywhere. On the contrary, Mrs. 
VijayalaJtMimi Bandit and some other ministers 
have Openly declared that they have not got 
swara} and that what they have got cannot bv 
iteolf lead to swaraj. 
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f II the temp^aiy injury dcme to Hindus 
any i^bey are weloome 

such malieious pfeasure. X^t them also 
('njoy the loaves anti fiahes of office which they 
have got ae a result of the Divide and Rule policy 
of the rufers and by not joining but opposing 
the freedooi lUovement. But let them read or 
re-read li»s stoty in dSsop's Fables of the 
m^mfcsy who used a cat^s paw to draw the 
roasting chestnuts out of the fire. 

dnmhir R0may Disaster 

The authorities of the East Indian Rail- 
way cannot be too strongly condemned for the 
inefficiency^ the lack of adequate vigilance and 
the absence of precautionary araangemente 
which have resulted in another serious railway 
disaster. 


NeiAiBr the Jem itor ^ Arabs /* 

Satisfied C 

Nwr Yoiat, 28. 7 

A resslsUca essiuaiSiig ^andtertbla to 

the FalesUse White y«per wus S<wfAe4 at the 

AoDtcal CottVentiozi of the Zioaiat Orgaaiaatioa of AmerJoB, 
accord^ag to the Jsvi^ Telegraphic Agehoy. The ^so- 
letloe oosidexsai violithm of j^dgea aad deMarihea immi- 
gration eerhe aa laoraUy and legaUjr indefensible.— 
(Reuter) » 

IskusALsif, June 27. 

A reaidotion oondetnuing "outrage and the aheddii^ 
of blood of innCeem |ieopl^*’ aa taetiea liable to impair 
the parity of the Jewish cause was passed by the ZSonist 
General Council. A lapCCial Committee was elected to 
formulate detaila of the campaign against the White Paper 
proposals.— (Ifauter) . 

BsmcTi June 28. 

The Mufti ef Jerusalem has issued a statement that 
his opposition to Briti^ Government's proposals for 
Pidest'ne was not actuated <by personal considerations and 
ambitiom but expressed the general national point of 
view of the Axabs. — (Reuter) ^ 


Moradabad^ June 28. 

Report of a serious railway accident to the S3 Up 
Delhi-Dehra Dun Express has been received here. 

The engine with three bogies of the train fell from a 
brid^ between Haldaur and Chandpur-Siau stations. 

The accident took place at about 2>10 a.m. 

The following romrnunioue hag been issued by the 
Chief Operating Superintendent, R, I. Railway : — 

** Owing to heavy rains the bank near Culvert 25 
between Cbandpur-Siau and Haldaur between mile 26.1 
and 28-6 subsided. The engine of 33 Up Delhi.Dehra 
Dun Mixed Express with three covered goods wagons and 
three bogle coaches fell into the breach at 2.30 hours on 
28th instant. * • 

* ** According to the lat^t information 10 persons are 
te^torted to have been killed and 21 injured. Some of the 
rntured persons are being attended to in Civil Dispen* 
series at Bijnoir and Ciiandpur.^iau, while others have 
iwen taken to Moradabad. 

** Ctdvert B consists of two spans of 30 feet each and 
the hdgbt nf the bank is about four feet. The Senior 
Government Inspector will hold an entjuiry.”— (^. P.K 

Do BOt tbo E. I. R, authoritirg know that 
it is the rainy season in the provinces through 
which their Imcs run and that vigilant patroll- 
ing is necessary day and night tilnougbout the 
lines to make traffic safe ? Thie time it has 
not l>een necessary for them to trot out the 
sabotage theory. But i^rhaps they were so 
deeply eticaged in thinking out plans for pre- 
venting hanotage that they forgot all about the 
rains. 

The officers who have been guilty of cri- 
minal neglect of duty ought to be dismissed or 
punished in some other exemplary manner. 
The Goveminent of Bndia should see to it at 
once that adequate arrangements are made lor 
regularly and patrolling all lines. ^ 

Adequate eoir^aation Aould be paid to 
the injuim^d to the heirs of the persons who 
have lost Wr, Uvea. 

Ml 


British and Japanese Talks 

Londos^ June 28. 

The Japanese Fmelgu Office has announced, according 
to a Tokyo message that, in response to the British pro- 
posal. the Japanese Government have agreed to opening 
negotiations in Tokyo “with a view to solving various 
matters relating to the present situation in Tientsin.*’ 

The announcement adds that the Japanese officials 
concerned in Tientsin have been summoned to Tokyo for 
the negotiations. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain ssid that 
he was now able to announce the result of exchange of 
views between the British Government and the Japanese 
Government. It had been agreed that the conversations 
should take place in Tokyo in order to effiect a settlement 
of the various conditions relating to Tientsin. The con- 
versations were expected to start forthwith. 

Mr. Chamberlain, dealing with the latest situation 
in Tientsin, said that arrivals of perishable foodstuffs con- 
t nued to be spasmodic, only a fraction of the normal 
reaching the British concession. Local British authorities 
were taking active st^s to remedy the present defi^tocy. 

The number of British aubjects patsl^ throum the 
barriers who had been compelled to atrip was fifteen, 
including one woman, but thme did fiot appear to have 
been any more such cases dtyring the last day or two. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that representatives of local 
Br tish and Japanese audioritles wopld be Invited to Tokyo 
to attend a Conference to settle the vacioiis questions 
relating to tbe present conditions in Tientsin. 

The conversatbns will relate to local issues and will 
be designed to Meure that while the neatratity of the 
concession shaR he maintaiiied. British authority in the 
concesskm shaB he prewired intact. 

Bamstt Hope 

In view of these conversations, the Biitiah Govern- 
ment assume that dmxe Will be an end of stripping, search- 
ing and similar ineidents in Tientsin and they have 
reason to hope that this in fact will be the ease. 

In the dscumstlncee. the Govwnunent are not disposed 
y» ennaider the ddetsahlliW of referring the dispute to tho 
Cmtmdl of the Leagne of Nations. * 

With reiard to South China, the Jiwonase authoritioB 
have aaneunoed mlRt^ MtSmu lime 27 against 
the IMa of Wonehow |piid iMisv, A poqnest 
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h|B.l}e«n received ihd lapanese Cotisxil-GoiiM In 
^VjC^ ^ ^ vdttelB» including warships, 

«KpW loM tlieise Ports by noon on the 29tfau 

The iGhdtii^ Consul-<>eneral |n Shanghai has replied, 
pointing out tha^ the right of British vessels to proom to 
any port uf China remains nnaffected and we consider 
the Apanete authorities are consequently not entitled to 
eaerdse undue interference with the movement of British 
vhrps or avoidobility to endanger British lives or property. 

The situation as regards visits of merchant ships to 
Swatow is still obscure and negotiations between local 
British and Japanese authorities continue. 

Lord Halifax made a sin^ilar statement in the House 
of Lords.- - (Retiter ) . 

U. S. A, Disregards Japanese 
Warnings 

Washington, June 28. 

A Stale Department official states that the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to the Japanese warning to foreign ships 
and nationals to leave Foochow and Wenchow will be the 
same as their attitude regarding Swatow, namely, the 
wainng will be disregarded and Japan held responsible 
for any damage to the United States vessels.- iRettter). 

Rravo. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh Centenary 

Lahore, June 28. 

A huge procession about two mile long was taken 
out today in connection with the Centenary celebrations 
of Maharaja Ranjit Smgh which are to conclude tomorrow. 
About two lakhip of Sikhs and over a hundred Hindu and 
Sikh Associations, bov scouts, college girls and students 
w th bands part icipated in the procession. Ranjit Singh's 
portrait was carried in a carriage drawn by four richly 
caparisoned horses. The procession started from Shahid- 
ganj and paraded the decorated streets of the city amid 
scenes of enthusiasm . — (United Press)* 

The Lahore celebration of the Ranjit Singh 
centenary will be naturally considered the 
most magnificent and impressive in the country. 
The Tribune has published a profusely illus- 
1 rated supplemtmt to commemorate the occasion. 

Celebrations have been held in other parts 
of the country also. The Calcutta celebrations 
do credit to the Sikh population of the city. 

Where Gandhiji and Subhas Babu 


Ever since Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
refusal to withdraw from the Congress presi- 
dential contest there has been much talk of the 
fundamenital differences between Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sj. Bose and between the of 
persons who tbiiok with them. But the inter- 
view which Mahatma Gandhi granted to a 
representative of the New York Twm, 
published in Harijan, shows that onJihe most 
important qnesUon of all, na&el]^ Inca’s 
political goal, there is, according to Gandhiji, no 
substantial diff^nce of opii^n between them. 


-Wbiu la yw Idua of we* ^ fiwi 

be m to Owidhiji. **By IttftepeadoM I mm 
oomplete tokhdrawtl of Britidi oiwer ftm ladiv *o|«i*« 
^an^jif **Ijt does aot exclude paetpoishlp between ^ 
netione enjoi^ oqoll indepohdeat status 0^ lerwitmlle 
by lather « uoH” 

Ha wouW not abject to the use of the ex- 
pression Doxnlldon Status to indloaite sU(h a 
partnership, but be does not consider it appro- 
priate if used with reference to India. 

** It aoed toot he diitoimtot from Dominion Siatua,"” con- 
tinued Candhiji in tamm to another query. ^But per- 
haps Dominion StidUa ww't be a ha|tpy term to use for a 
Continent like Indih whldk ie elbtoel«|ticatly and politi- 
cally different from qdmr Dominions uke South Afiioto, 
Canada, Australia, etc. But *mrbapa this term is as etasUo 
as the Englisb Constitution. Am DOmltoion Status^ 
cfiuld be so deSnqd as to cover a toase like India mid if 
Ind’a could# come to an {mtodUtoShle agreement With 
England, I would not quarrel abmtt Words. If BrlUsb 
statesmen feel it oonvebient to use die word Dottunion 
Status about India rather than any Olher, in order to 
describe that honourable agree Aumt, I will nut quarrel.^' 

But,” rejoined the interviewer, 

‘'there are elements in the Congess like $uhbas Bose and 
his group who wsnt absolute indopetodence outmde the 
British Empire.” 

” It IS only a ^esUon of terminology,” replied 
Gandhiji. **l won*t admit any differenea bemw $ttbh4is 
Babu and mytelj on this point, though we may me differ- 
ent language. Supposing such free and equal partnership 
as 1 have postulated, ware feasible, Subbas Btobu won’t 
say ‘ no ’ to it. But today if such d proposition were put 
to him, he will probably say, as he well may, jt is ruled 
out for him. For he would say, the British are not likely 
to yield so easily as some might think, U im talks to *me 
like that, I won’t combat him but would say that 1 prefer 
to use the language that I use as being mmre suited to 
my temperament and my faith in the essential Identity 
of human nature.” 

No Federation NegodalUm Wuk * 
Gandhiji 

Mahatmaji told the AmeHcan interviewer 
that no negotiations between him and the 
authorities had been going on in connecticin 
with Federation. That ou|mt to set at rest all 
rumours to the contrary. 

How Federation and May Come 
Gandhiji added : 

“But I feel oermtn that the 'Federation' won't 
come whilst it is not aeoeptible to the Congress or the 
Mussalmaiis or the PriltoeiE ! am inclined to think that 
the British itatestoien wtm't impose Federation upon an 
unwilling and dissatisfied India, but will try to placate 
all piities* That, at any rate, is my hope. 

“It would be first doss tragedy if it is imposed upon 
India. The Federal Structure cannot be brought into 
being In the midst of sullenness and opposition. If the 
Federation is not wanted by any of the parties, it would 
be the neifibt of imurudenee to force it.” 

Hiis provdted the next question, “What is the alter- 
native ? ” 
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** tile idiemRtiy» my Ink to oior some^ing that would 
bp gooepttthlti to all or either of the three oartiea” replied 
Gandhiji, 

So far as opposition to the imposition of 
the British-maido federal scheme on India is 
conoorned, Sj. Bose^s views are not less pro- 
nomieed than those of Qandhiji. But whilst 
the latter thinks that Federation might come 
even if only one of the three jiarties named 
were satisfied, the fonner appears to stand out 
for such a scheme alone as could be prepared 
by a Constituenit Assembly. Gandhiji’s views 
appear to take the real political strength of 
Indiana more into account. 

The Fundamental Difference Between 
Gandhiji and Subhas Babu * 

Mr. Steel, the Americafi interviewer, askeii. 

“But you do not believe with Subhas Boae that the 
he^ alternative would be to iasue an ultimatum?" 

Mahatma Gandhi replied : 

**That iS the fundamental difference between Subha^ 
Babu and myself. Not that the ultimatum is in itself 
wrong, but it has to be baoked by an effective sanction 
and there are today no non-violent sanctions. If all the 
parties come to an honourable understanding, an effective 
sanction could be easily forged.” 

What Should Be. the Next Move 

Mr. Steel asked ; 

“You think the time is not ripe for an ultimatum; 
what then idiould the oeit move he ? ” 

“To put our own house in order,” replied Gandhiji. 
“Immediately we have done that and brought the vari- 
ous elements together, we should be ready.” 

Amricm Press and Indian Questions 

Oandhiji told Mr. Steel : “ Your press has 
made very little effort to enlighten American 
opinion on the right lines." Tlie Asio raagasine 
of New York has made some efforts. But owing 
to certain causes these efforts have not received 
due recognition and publicity in Indian Con- 
grese and Indian journalistic quarters. 

Hetdth Conditions in Britain and 
India 

Londou, June 22. 

Mr. Eaineat Brown, Minister for Lfh^, i<evealed 
in the House of Commons that of the sUghtly leas than 
fffty thousand militia men examined up to June 19, over 


eight^three ner cent, were graded ki the first oatc^ery. 
Of the remainder about half only wete slightly defepVe. 
The toul, therefore, caHed up for trainhig was 92*5 per 
cent. As many of the remainder were fir for certain 
selected occupations with forces, tho number of totally 
unfit was only point six per cent, of the totaS.*— (HeiUcr) . 

What would a similar report m India 
reveal ? 

GovernmerU of Bengal's Politko" 
educational (?) Objections 

Both the Bengaif Education Department 
and the Calcutta University have occasionally 
extended the periods of service of some of their 
officers beyond the age of retirement, some 
receiving more than one extension. But Pro- 
fessor Dr. H. C. Mukherjee, a very successful 
professor of En^ish of the Calcutta University 
and a donor to it of big sums, has been refused 
only one year’s extension by the Bengal Gov- 
ernment, though recommended by the Univer- 
sity. The refusal is believed to be due to 
Ministerial objections to the professor’s polities, 
which are honourably nationalistic. 

The Bengal Government have objected to 
the appointment of Mr. K. P. Chottopfidhyaya 
to the professorship of anthropology in the 
University bn non-academic grounds. 

Soviet Exposure of Anglo-French 
Intentions 

Moscow, June 29. 

Criticism against Britain and Prance, particularly the 
former, for slow progress in the Three-Power Pact negoti- 
ations is made by the Soviet Deputy, M. Shadnov in the 
‘Pravda^ who complains that despite all efforts of the 
Sovet Government aimed at an early conclusion of the 
Pact, no substantial nrogress is observed. 

After recapitulating the stages of negotiations, 
M. Shadnov concludes ; 

“This shows that Britain and France do not desire 
a treaty with the U.S.S,R. based upon principles of 
equality. Thev desire a treaty in which the U.S5.R. would 
play the cart of a labourer shouldering the entire burden 
of obligations. But no self-respecting country would agree 
to such a treatv if she does not wish to bwome a play- 
thing in the hands of a people, who like others to pull 
the chestnuts out of the me for them* Still less can the 
U.S.S.R. whose power and dignity aie known to the entire 
world agree to such a treaty. 

It seems to me that the British and French desire 
not a real traatv acceptable to the U5.S.R* hut only talk 
about a treaty in order to speeidate before public opinion 
in their countries on the imaginary unyielding attitude 
of the lt.S.S.R.— (Remer). 



THE DIFFUSION OF EDUCATION 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


A STORE of food in the larder or even the bustle 
of cooks in the kitchen does not deserve the 
name of a feast. To reach that grandeur, you 
must have your house humming with guests, 
busy discussing the dishes, high-piled with 
delicacies. With us the term, ‘ education,^ 
which wc arc fond of repeating glibly, in 
season and out of season, connotes the mere 
(M)l]('cli()ri of provisions in the pantry; it stops 
short there, for the courtyard remains bare like 
‘ deserts idle.’ In our scliools and colleges, we 
have, of course, hung up a lantern for spreading 
tlie light of learning; but it can hardly be said 
that we ai-e very well-off in this respect, if the 
flame is to be confined within the four walls 
of these institutions. Just as the beauty of a 
painting is clearly revealed only when it has 
the entire canvas as a background, even so 
education cannot be real and effective unless it 
covers the whoh' country; otherwise, it remains 
dull and lifeless. But we are so accustomed to 
the narrow significance we attach to this word 
that we reconcile ourselves complacently to its 
defects and never feel aggrieved at its imper- 
fections. When we compare the system pre- 
vailing here with those elsewhere, we limit our 
gaze to the prospect just in front of us and are 
wilfully blind to the long-extending vista that 
lies hidden beyond the immediate range of our 
vision. AVe find consolation in the fact that 
w(' also have universities like other countries; 
we forget, however, that in those lands, more 
fortunate than ours, nowdiere is education 
cribbed, cabined and confined to the metes and 
bounds of schools and colleges as here, but, 
diffused throughout the whole country, it 
stretches in an ever-widening circle to the 
farthest horizon. 

And there was a time when this was the 
case, too, with us. Here, also, as in the Middle 
Ages in Europe, in the old times religious 
education was considered to be the most 
•important. The tols, of course, specialized in 
it, but the whole country formed the back- 
ground, for the general ideas and principles 
were scattered far and wide throughout its 
entire length. There was a constant com- 
munion of thoughts between the specialists 
and the general public. 'Desert ' and * Oasis ' 
are contradictory terms, but that was not the 


relationship which prevailed between the 
learned Pundit and the unlettered layman. 
There was no hinterland, however obscure, 
wliere constantly, through creeks and inlets, 
did not come flowing in the vivifying lore of 
religion from the mighty mains of the Rama- 
yana, the Mahabharata, the Puranas and other 
Bastras. Even abstruse doctrines, labouriously 
discussed qply in philosophical treatises of a 
highly technical nature, were frequently diluted 
with literary art and transferred into liquid 
manure, as it were, to fertilize the mind of the 
multitude. Wq all know that plant-food must 
be sufficiently mixed with water to enable the 
tree to draw it for the nourishment of its 
branches and twigs. Exactly in the same 
manner, these indigestible lessons were watered 
down with art, with fancy and wit and then 
served up to the common people for assimila- 
tion. .Just as, in those days, when the under- 
taking of public works was regarded as a part 
of one’s religion, there was extensive provision 
for tanks in every village by the effort, s of the 
villagers themselves who worked together to get 
the drinking water they themselves needed and 
had no occasion to dash their heads for it 
frantically, though in vain, against the door of 
some miserly bureaucratic office of the govern- 
ment, even so, the people themselves took up the 
task of disseminating our indigenous spiritual 
teachings throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. If they had not, the whole land 
today would have laboured under a black cloud 
of rude barbarism. Knowledge was not then 
the monopoly of the learned few but the 
cherished treasure of the entire community. 

I was once invited to an obscure village 
where even the rustle of newspaper leaves is 
scarcely ever heard. The inhabitants were 
mostly Muhammadans. A jdtrd performance 
was going on in my honour. Kerosene lanterns 
hung from the canopy of a rustic pavilion while, 
on the ground below, sat spell-bound a crowd 
of men, young and old. The real theme of the 
play was a religious discussion between a guru 
and his disciple about the mystery of the human 
body, of creation and of deliverance of the 
soul from its earthly tenement. But along 
with it were interludes, every now and then, 
when the whole place resounded with the stirr- 
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ing strains of lively songs, the quick patter of 
dancing feet and the uproarious noise of frolic 
mirth. I remember to this day one particular 
jiortion of the play. It was as follows : 

A pilgrim was about to enter Brindaban, 
when the porter at the gate stopped him, saying, 
You are a thief, I can’t allow you to go 
in^ide.” The pilgrim exclaimed, “ What do you 
mean ? Do you find any stolen property with 
me ?” The gateman replied, “ Well, here it is 
under your clothes; your real self, your soul, 
of whicii my king is the sole owner; you have 
kept it in your possession dishonestly.” He 
had barely finished, when all at once blared 
forth the drum, shrieked the pipe, and on went 
the dancer round and round, shaking his wig 
vigorously, as if the moralist wanted to indi- 
cate that here was the principal jmrt of the 
lesson and thcTefore underscored it thickly not 
once but twice with his pencil. The night 
advanced, past mid-night, it struck one o’clock 
in the morning, but still the audience went on 
listening patiently. They miglit not understand 
everything very clearly but there was no doubt 
that they were dimly conscious of something 
which transcended their dry ejihemeral eveiyday 
existence and pointed the way towards th • 
everlasting. 

This was tlie state of things for a long 
lime in uiir countiy. Moved to the very depth 
of their hearts, the people Ubod to listen again 
and again to tales, steeped in lieroic sentiment, 
deep pathos and sublime joy and imbued with 
the magic charm of the highest literary art — 
ihe stones of Dhruva and Prahlad, of Sita 
exil(*d to (lie forest, of Kama giving away his 
armour and ol Hanshehandrn s supreme self- 
sacnliee. There was plenty of sorrow then and 
no dearth of injustice; there was uncertainty 
ol hie at every step; but in spite of all the.se 
unfortunate drawbacks there was something in 
this widespread cultural movement which 
showed them the open high-way to spiritual 
wealth -the real treasure of the heart. — and 
brought them into illuminating contact wdth 
that su})roine excellence which, even wdieu con- 
joined w'itli the meanest worldly circumstances, 
can never be treated wdth contempt. In any 
case, it is not wdth American talkies that one 
can perfomi this miracle. 

(^/ompulsory education w^as introduced in 
other countries only a short time ago. The 
system of mass education that was in vogue in 
our country cannot be called compulsory; it 
was optional. It was a very ancient thing. 
There was no law to enforce it, there was no 
compulsion ; but just as blood circulates through- 


out 'the animal body, so it penetrated by Jts 
inherent powder into every home. 

But times changed. In the meantime, the 
educated classes wdth their faiies upturned 
tow'ards the government, busied themselves in 
praying, sometimes humbly and sometimes with 
a show ol resentmemt, for the privilege of 
entering the Councils; they did not care to see 
that behind their back, in village after village, 
the level of drinking w^ater in the tank came 
down to its muddy l^d, though, in the towns, 
the pipe-water began to flow from taps at every 
house. We cried out in admiration, “ Well, 
here’s progress. ” The country at large r(‘ tired 
into the hidden background, and the light that 
used to radiate throughout the land w^as now 
kept confined to a few' small centres only. 

What wc call education now’-a-days began 
in the towm. Behind it trails along, as its 
component parts, — Profession and Service. 
This foreign system of education is like the 
lamp in the, compartment of a railway train. 
The room is brilliantly lit but the thousands 
of miles traversed by the train remain shrouded 
in the darkn(*8S as before, iih if the line of 
carriages manufactured in the w’orkshop is the 
only reality, wdiile the widespread countryside, 
with it'^ misery and suffering, i^ a mere illusion. 

A M*(iion of towm people took advantage 
of this 8o-(‘alled education which In-ought them 
W'ealth and respectability in its tram; they 
became ‘enlightened’; it is they only who 
received the ‘ light.’ But th(' rest of the land 
behind the ‘ light ’ suffered from a total eclil)^e. 
Tho^e who &nt on school b(‘nclies and eomniitted 
to memory lessons in English first-books w'ere 
blinded by this ‘ light ’ of English education 
to such an extent that to (hem the word 
‘ country ’ came to mean the tMlueated classes 
only, as if a peacock is all feathers or an 
elephant all tusks. From that day, behind the 
screen of this urban stage, clanging witli the 
noise of its brass-band — its brazen -throated 
intelligentsia — loomed the distant, gloomy, joy- 
less villages, where came to a head all kinds 
of misery — call it by whatever name you will, — 
w^ator-scarcity, absence of communications, 
epidemic diseases, or superstitious ignorance, 
with filtered water-supply, splendid parks and 
cooling fans, prosperity came to the city, where 
towered the mighty structures of princely 
hospitals and palatial colleges. It should be 
borne in mind that never before had there been 
such a cruel incision in the very heart of 
our motherland, dissecting it sharply into clear- 
cut parts from end to end. Modernism is not 
to be blamed for it, for in no civilized country 
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exihts such a state of things. Nowhere else is 
moderiiifem like the oresci'nt moon with its 
divided disc, half in light, and hall in darkness. 
Japan lias not been in touch with Western 
learning so long India, but there it is not a 
thing ol shredh and tiatches. On account ot 
the wide dissemination of education, the capa- 
city of intelligent thinking is not confined there 
to the select fe'\\, but circulateb freely through 
the mind of the people as a whole Tluir ideas 
aie not moulded to one ajid the same paticrn as 
here. In tact, as a distinctive sign oi the 
present times theie is variety as well a'-* unity 
in their ways of thinking and it is reason that 
piovide^ the thread ol continuity. 

Some statisticians have jiioved by their 
riseaiches, that tin facilili(‘s for primary educa- 
tion lormerlv piOMded in oui village pdfhsdJa^ 
lia\e gradually decreased under British rule 
But mischief oi a far moie fatal charactei has 
been causefl by the drying-up of the natural 
chaniKls ol the nia'^^ education sy^tcln We 
ere told that Bengal had formtrly a regular 
net -work of khdl^, exacavated with admirable 
skill tbioughout the whole province, but all 
these weie silted up tliiough the neglect and 
stupiditv oi oui pie^mt-dav administration, 
and that it is ior this ^elT leason that so many 
iuiuaal ]>yres now burn on the banks of these 
old khdh Exactly m the same wa's, dried up 
our channels oi education, with the lesult that 
our mental as w’ell as material poverty is glow- 
ing all the more everv dav We had solved 
■^atisiactorily in a wav this exticanelv diflicult 
pioblem of mass (‘iilightcmnent Education, 
compulsory in othei countries, made its wav 
into the heart of our motherland as a thing of 
joy and w^orked itself into the life-iorce of the 
whole eommimity We aie now suffenng from 
a severe scarcity of this food for the soul 
Fortunately, there are still a few crumbs left 
of our ancient store, or, our lerTor-stncken eyes 
w’ould liave beheld ore long the fell spectre of 
dread Famine hovering over the doomed land. 

Travellers through Central Asia, searching 
for signs of ancient civilization, have come 
across the ruins of many prosperous cities, w^hieh 
disappeared m toto subsequently through bunal 
under sand-heaps. At one time, there must 
, have been a store of water in these places and 
the alignment of livers can still be traced. Who 
can say w’hen and how^ the moisture in the soil 
dried up, the desert, advancing step by step, 
lapped up their life with its parched tongue 
and the last marks of habitation w^erc obliterated 
by the sands till they Were merged completely 
in the limitless gray of the dreary waste ? The 


source of moisture m the mental soil of our 
country composed of numerous villages is 
similarly getting exhausted. The moisture, 
wdiich lias pervaded its low^er strata from a 
long time and is still ImgiTing, will gradually 
evaporate under the hot breath of drying winds, 
the death-dealing desert will march m at length 
and its insatiate thirst will cru^h in its boa- 
constrictor folds the life mil nl tne body of our 
motherland and swallow, limb liy limb, the 
village'^ which had built up hei frame This 
insidious attack has not yet attracted our atten- 
tion, because on account of our one-sided edu- 
cation, we have no longer the eyes which would 
enable us to take a broad view of the country 
a*? a whole and all their light, like that of a 
bull’s eve 4antern, is concentrated onlv on one 
point. — the educateil elas'-cs 

At one time T w as m close touch for a long 
time with the Bengal villages In summer, a 
pathetic scene used to meet my eyes The 
layer of mud in the only tank of the neighbour- 
hood had it^' surfae(‘ exposed, the river 
water had gom* dowm, the soil of its bank lind 
cracked, and between it and the village lay a 
wide stretch of burning band I saw the wmmen 
of the villages trudging through this wearisome 
distance to fetch (prinking water in their brass 
pitchers — ^water commingled with the salt tears 
from then eyes Whin a fire broke out and 
burnt dow"n their hut^, theie was ijot a droj) of 
water to put it out A\^ien (‘liolera broke out, 
they found it impossible to prevent its siireadinc. 

This IS one aspect but there is Mnother, 
more poignant, which struck me painfully It 
Is evening, after working the w^hole dav, the 
cultivators have returned home Still night 
reigns over the widespread fields and under 
the shroud of darkness ^tand out the villages, 
here and there, m the midst of bam!)oo clumps, 
like islands enveloped in a thicker gloom From 
these placets, yeui hear the soimei of khoh and 
to their aceompaniment some stanza of a 
Kirfdn song, repeated monotonously a thousand 
times “without any mitigation or remorse of 
voice ” Year after year, they spend their 
days in dire poverty; how can they carry on 
their wearisome existence if they do not feel, 
now and then, that, above their crushing manual 
labour, there is in men some thing, known as 
the mind, where their pangs of humiliation can 
bo alleviated, where they ran take breath for 
a moment at least and find a haven of refuge, 
escaping from the thraldom of their unhappy 
lot ? To provide them with this consolation, 
the whole community had at one time made 
arrangement on a wide scale. The reason why 
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they had done ao is that they had acknowledged 
this multitude as one of their own body. They 
knew that the whole country would go down if 
these people went down. But there is none to 
help them now — ^to get a supply of food for the 
mind and to break their fast. Th(‘re is none to 
befriend them and so they seek whatever little 
consolation they find in the dregs that remain 
from the provisions stocked in the past. In a 
short time, even these will be exhausted; after 
the whole day’s toil and moil they will plod 
home with weary feet to find only that their 
hoard of mental food has run out. No lights 
will be lit in their cheerless huts and form there 
the sounds of songs will no longer rise to the 
heavens. The chirps of crickets in the bamboo 
grove will go on as before, from the eurrounding 
brakes and jungles the hpwl of jackals will 
be heard al every quarter of the night and at 
this self-same hour in the city the people who 
are fond of boasting about their education 
will crowd the cinemas in the dazzling glare of 
electric lights. 

On the one hand, while the system of ancient, 
education in our land has ceased to function 
with the result that the stream of knowledge 
which used to descend on the countryside as 
the gentle rain of heaven, is now choked up 
for ever, on the other, the flow of the new edu- 
cation which was introduced in its stead w^as 
not turned towards the masses irrespectively 
of any definite section of the people. 
It remained confined in certain places only 
like pools bounded by stone walls. The pil- 
grims wlio want to drink of their water must 
pay a fee to the attendant priests and even 
then must take but a sip Irom a distance. They 
are hedged around with a number of restrictions. 
The Mandakinl, by which mime the (Uinges is 
knovMi in Heaven, in her astral l)ody, of 
course, is hidden from our sight m the 
disheM'Ued, inter-twistod locks of Shiva, but, 
still, even she permits her w'oter to come down 
His diMiie torehcad, and flow on as a common 
stream by the landing-places in front of the doors 
of mere mortal^ and never stints her favour but 
is always pleased to fill our pots and pans to 
the brim with her sacred water. But the modern 
education imported from the West, now prevail- 
ing in our country, is, by no means, gracious 
like her. She is invisible to all but the esoteric, 
to whom alone she reveals herself in her special 
form as a goddess; she never assumes a form 
wdiich the common eye can perceive. There- 
fore those who, having been initiated into the 
mysteries of English learning, have become 
special adepts at her worship, find that their 


mind moves on a plane different from that of 
the common people. This practice of treating 
' the educated classes ’ as a separate caste, this 
creation of untouchables within the existing 
castes, is the worst caste system that prevails 
at present in the country. 

Our mind naturally hesitates to ally 
itself with knowledge which goes about 
hidden in an English veil. The knowledge 
gamed by most of us, therefore, is 
not commensurate with the educational train- 
ing we have gone through. It is something 
that stands apart irom our environments. 
Trams ply between our homes and our schools 
but the mind refuses to travel the distance. 
The country at large lies outside the modern 
school. There are many rc'asons why they do 
not harmonise with each othei and there ij? 
iiardly any co-operation worth the name between 
tile two. On accomit of the separation there 
is, with most of us, the immaturity of the 
school boy in our language and thoughts. 
Slaves we are still to note-books; we have no 
intellectual courage and we can only creep, step 
by step, with the utmost care along the narrow 
path of convention. Nothing has been done, 
as yet, to bring about a natural alliance 
between modern education and the mind of the 
country, it is a case of the bride staying on in 
her lather’s family, because the father-in-law’s 
house is on the other side of the river, across a 
sand- bank. What has happened to the ferry 
boat ? 

To cross the gulf, we arc shown a dug- 
out uhich goes by the name of literature. It 
must be admitted that modern Bengali litera- 
ture IS a creation and a necessity of tlie present 
age. There is no doubt that it has brought 
our minds into touch witii mewiern learning, but 
it IS not importing Irom overseas all the food 
tliai IS available there. Science, which is bring- 
ing into play, m various iornis, the intellectual 
powers of men in the twentieth century and is 
opening every day a new door to the myfeterie.s 
oi the universe, is scarcely on visiting terms 
with Bengali literature. With us the mind that 
thinks, that is extrospective, that connects 
theory with practice — that mind lies some- 
where in the past, while that mind which feels, 
which likes to steep itself in art and sentiment 
has begun to hover round the precincts of the 
salle a manger where the feast is spread out for 
it in this age. It is very natural that at first it 
should be keen in visiting the corner where the 
wine circulates freely and where the very air it- 
self is drunk with the heady perfume of the grape. 

Bengali literature is almost wholly made 
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up of fiction, poetry and drama, that is, there 
18 Arrangement for a feast of sentiment and 
not for the display of intellectual power. 
Western culture,* however, is a strong combina- 
tion of various mental forces. Humanity ther<‘ 
keeiis itself occupied simultaneously with the 
body, the mind and the soul. Therefore, along 
with want, is fullness there. Some hrancheb of 
the banyan tree may be broken down 
by storm, others may be worm-eaten 
and it may suffer from dnought in some year, 
but taking it as a whole, it must be bairi 
that the king of the forest has kept his health 
and vigour intact. Exactly in the same way 
science, education and literature liave combined 
to keep the Western mind in a state of vigorou® 
action and improvements effected in all of them 
have resulted in constantly increasing it? 
cjqiacity for practical work. 

Sentiment or art is the predominating cle- 
ment m our literatui-e. Therefore wherever a 
form ot licence or moral disorder creeps in 
through the medium of imitation, it infects the 
wlioie body of our literature virulently with 
Its poison and causes such a fennentation, even 
111 our imagination, as to turn it towards un- 
healthy libertinism. In the absence of strong 
physical vitality, even a mere scratch swells up 
into an angry carbuncle. Our countiy is m this 
parlous state. When we arc blamed for it, we 
cite the example of Western society as a 
precedent and assert that this very tendency is 
the most recent manifestation ol modern civili- 
zation. But we carefully refrain from 
mentioning that along with it there is, in modem 
civilization, a vigorous and many-sided univer- 
sality which IS the result of strenuous thinking 
and the secret of its active virility. 

When I used to live in the villages, 1 m(*t 
persons going about as sddhiui and devotees. 
From them I learnt the lesson that unrestraine<l 
licentiousness often assumes the garb of devo- 
tion to God. This had the sanction of religion 
behind it. These very peisons told me that 
these corrupt practices have worked their way 
underground oven into the city where they have 
extensive remifications amongst disciples and 
followers. The principal reason why this emas- 
culating lust, lolling out its greedy tongue after 
•carnal pleasure and masquerading in rcligiou^^ 
garb, is so prevalent amongst us is, that our 
society and literature are lacking in elements 
which, conjoined with high thinking and in- 
tellectual perseverance, keep alive in tlie mind a 
spirit of eager curiosity that leads us to under- 
take the most difficult investigations and re- 
eearches. 


We cannot blame Bengali literature for 
this state of things at least. It is easy to 
condemn our literature as wanting in real 
substance and practical utility, but it is not 
easy to point out how this defect can be cured. 
In matters of taste, people arc freelances and 
not inclined to be guided by any ht<*rary canons. 
Even a man with an uncultivated taeite can 
manage to enjoy, in his own way, the literature 
of art. And even if he thinks that his appre- 
ciation of it is of the most ideal' order, to raise 
a discussion about it may result in a visit to 
the criminal court. Nothing prevents them who 
have missed the highway of discerning criticism 
to the mart of fiction, poetry and drama from 
jogging on, at least, along the duty-free track 
that runs through the purlieus of inexperience 
and amateurism. But where scientific knowledge, 
which has nothing to do with sentiment, is 
concerned, you hav(‘ to cross the strongly 
guarded gates leading to it and cannot 
i ravel by any pathway, open to all, through 
the fields. In countries, favoured by the god- 
de‘-es of w(»ahh and learning, new roads to the 
marl of science are being constantly metalled 
and a constant Iraffic in merchandise is going 
on with places, near as well as remote, both at 
home and abroad. In our country also there 
should not be any further delay In the construc- 
lion of such roads. 

But nothing can be done unless -the mind 
IS educated. It is by means of literature that 
education can be spread beyond schools and 
colleges. But not only must literature be made 
the vehicle for carrying education in its 
entirety, but also the roads through which il 
wull come to the door of the mas'-i‘s nuist be 
made easy of approach. To which friend shall 
I call for help in this eniergencv, for Iricnds 
have grown scarce nowadays ? T have, there- 
fore, come to the door of the Calcutta ITniver- 
sity with my prayer 

The brain is connected throughout with all 
parts of the human body by a net- work of 
nerves. The University will have to play the 
part of the brain and arrange for a nervous 
system to broadcast its message throughout the 
country from one end to the other. The 
question is how to do it. In reply, I propose 
that an encircling drag-net of examinations be 
cast throughout the land. The arrangement 
must be so simple and on so large a scale that 
even those who do not join schools and colleges 
will master voluntarily and with enthusiasm 
the contents of the text-books selected for the 
examinations. The University should establish 
examination centres in every district to assist 
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• To look at the map of Europe, to enumer- 
ate the countries threatened or pledged to resist 
a threat, is to realise how complete is the state 
of tension. Only a few countries — ^threc in 
Scandinavia, too far off to care — ^two in the 
Balkans, Hungary and Bulgaria, revisionist 
but blowing hot and cold on tlic Axis — are 
exempt. No wonder President Roosevelt, 
viewing the devtdoping tragedy in Europe, 
made an appeal to the Dictators which will go 
down to history. If only President Roosevelt 
had been born in Europe 1 Can there be any 
doubt that just as he has avoided th(‘ dilemma 
of Fascism or Communism in his own country 
by giving America the New Deal, so, if he 
were in Europe, he would find some way of 
delivering the pi‘oplcs from Axes <and encircle- 
ments, from this picce-mgal pc'uci' which is no 
})eace ? I heard a distinguished American 
commenting Uie other day on the attributes 
which Englishmen and Americans have in com- 
mon. They both, be said, like to rationalise 
their doings (and appear hypocrites to other 
nations for so doing). But President Roose- 
velt has no need to rationalist* aft^'rwards. He 
has been consistent in all his ways. He has 
never tried to appease Japan or Germany. He 
has always l)elieved in collective security and 
in democracy. Always distinguished between 
the peoples, who everywhere want peace, and 
their leaders, who may want to destroy it. As 
this same American finely remarked, it is the 
American belief that the imagination of men 
and women must bt* re-captured as to what 
they must fight for, rather than what they 
must fight against. 

No approach to a peace front of course ha* 
any reality without the moral support (at 
least) of America and the support of mighty if 
enigmatic Russia. At the moment of writing 
the negotiations with Russia are still uncon- 
clucled. These nc’gotiations began directly 
after England had offered guarantees to Poland 
and Roumania. England then enquired of 
Russia what would be her attitude if a crisis 
should develop in Poland and Roumania. The 
mistake was of course — and it was all of a 
piece with Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude of say 
nothing do nothing to offend the Dictators but 
ignore the Bolsheviks all the time you can — 
to have given the guarantees to Poland and 
Roumania without first securing the goodwill 
of Russia. 

The Russian point of view was communi- 
cated to England on April 18th — ^more than a 
month ago — when she proposed a Triple 
Alliance of Britain, France and Russia, to 


safeguard the integrity and independence of 
each other, and to guarantee the integrity and 
independence of all the States between the 
Baltic and the Black Sea. The negotiationa 
with Russia took Berlin by suiprise. And 
some idea of the shock to Herr Hitler can be 
gauged from the swiftness of his reply. 
He at once denounced the Non-Aggres- 
sion Treaty with Poland, the Naval 
Treaty with England, and set about turning 
the Axis finally intetan offensive and defensive 
military alliance (so far, that is, as Italy and 
Germany are concerned* Japan is hesitant 
and would prefer to * co-operate in the 
Axis only where her own interests are 
threatened ) . 

The Russian proposalo, said Mr. Cham- 
berlain, raised difficulties which our own 
proposals, were designed to avoid. Our own 
proposals, it seems, were simply that Russia 
should he, Ip us should wc decide to act in 
defence of Poland and Roumania. (And we, 
perhaps it should be noted in passing, are 
pledgeil to go to the assistance of Poland should 
Poland consider her integrity threatened). 
Th(‘ much wider Russian proposals, on the 
otlicr hand, do not make Russian action con- 
tingent on the guarantee given to Poland and 
Roumania. They would bring France, Russia, 
and Britain into action should any of Russia’s 
neighbours be threatened. And, if we are to 
believe the hints thrown out by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the w'hole idea of the Peace Front has 
been held up and bogged for week after week 
because these neighbours are unwilling, before 
the storm has actually broken, to seek shelter 
under a Bolshevik umbrella. Though no one 
can doubt, of course, that' once the storm had 
broken they would depend upon Russia for all 
the support that she could give. Nor are these 
neighbours the only ones who would like 
Russia to help them when their hour strikes,, 
but would rather not be friends with her 
meantime. France and Britain have been show- 
ing the same ungenerous attitude. Russia, at 
one stage in these negotiations, stipulated that 
there should be an exchange of military infor- 
mation. The proposal froze the French and 
British staff officers with horror. Perhaps they 
feared the oft-repeated assertion that there is 
a considerable body of opinion amongst officers 
in the German Army who favour a rapproche- 
ment with Russia. It never seems to occur to 
•^uch people that to treat Russia with close- 
fisted suspicion is to play into the hands of 
Germany. 

Anyway, to the great relief of everyone,. 



to France 

wfiere Lor4 Halifax and the Russian Ambassa* 
dor ia London, M. Maisky, are stopping on 
tlieir way to ^attend the Lei^e GouncU at 
Geneva. It* iS' hoped that the French, with their 
gift for lani^ge md their eye for the main 
chancy, will succeed in finding a formula that 
will reconcile the ^ssiau and British propo- 
sals, The 'dilehiina they have to solve is tnis. 
Russia says to iSngland: If you get drawn into 
war in support of your •guarantees to Poland 
and Rouinania, you expect us to help you at 
once. But if we get drawn into war because 
Germany invades us via Latvia, Estonia, or 
latlmania, tliere^ obligation on 

your side to come to our assistance. And the 
French, it is at present predicted, will find a 
solution in a Tripartite Pact of Mutual Assist- 
ance. By the terms of this Pact there will be 
no general guarantee, ranging from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, as originally proposed by 
Russia. But if the Baltic States should be 
attacked, and appeal to Russia, then we should 
go to the assistance of "Russia, just as she 
would come to our assistance if Poland and 
Rouinania should be attacked. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been so secretive 
throughout these protracted negotiations — 
have nothing to add to what i have already 
said seems to be written on his heart — and 
that in spite of the fact that the Russian news- 
paper hvestia felt compelled to blow off seme 
steam about ten days ago, that all kinds oT 
speculations have been appearing as to who or 
what are the ‘'difficulties” he referred^. M 
various times the following countries have been 
named as objectors to a Russian guarantee--- 
Poland, Boumania, Portugal, Spain, Jugo- 
slavia, Italy and Finland I Inde^ is 

the only country I have heard of as b^ng pdsi- 
tiyely enthusiastic. Of theee objecting coun- 
tries it nmy be said that Poland and Roumania, 
and especially Poland, are now so thoroughly 
alam^ at their plight — ^with Oerpany 

jubilating at the tarrymg of Russia^y^ 
they are no longer e ‘‘difficulty” As for 
Jugo-SIavia and Italy, l^ey are both Germany's 
prisoners, and*e8 for Fimand, though Germany 
® non-aggression treaty, she 
has Imd the courage to ipin Sweden and Nor- 
way m declining such a trealy. remain 

Spg^ and Portugal. Spsin, thanks to the 

British Empire^^-^^ been won for •• 

Franco Iw toe Axis Powers. Lilm 
General Franco may toeir himdSi but 

the Germans md F^ians have probably takeh 


stops to mmUmvapt that!' Ilus ' 

Britain sssto to in two ways, 

.toe , tejHiUiiiGyisg ^ success -in-: ''toe. 
Mecbteritoneim aS' a.result of toe 
AJfia&oe, hoipaj we ato.^ryi^? to 

woo 

Pbrtugali is dto 

ally. ki to toe pound. 

Portugal has harbbihrs want to use. 

The only trouble tor to a Catoolic 

corporative State-^^^ ^ to r^emblc the 
Austria of Dr. Poitugesc 

Dictator, Dr. Bidaaar; to an ardent tourtoi^ 
But if the Portugese sbiihk fyonpi our alliance 
with Russia, toeyiw>ttld do wei|; to ^ 

words of b{. Bidatiilti Rditor <il a Catholic 
newspaper published m Franto; Writo ini 
this paper, Attoc, he^said : 

"*RttasiR i» Mkiifllsr t Suie» tot kMo|Ml 

pole; blit while we are hostile to ita ideology aad, l^mly 
reject it> we ;^ad2y accept Russians aUiaase againat the 
coinmoQ daoto ... We must evert jdie diuager of war. 
This danger is today emho^fi^d in the to** Powers WUd in 
their sateiites. In 1939, thoee Powers 'are the ohiy war 
menace in tho world. Stalin has not oonguemd Viea^a. 
Stalin has not inarched into Rrague. Stalin did net ininde 
Albania on Good Friday . . . Today the seat ,Cf to new 
Islam Striving to con4|uer the wetid oy force is Beto.” 

It would be a great pity Jor mdisU k 
Russia’s peace efforts were finally (toseuiraitod 
and she withdraw into isolation. WMie Harr 
HiUer and Sigpor MussOlbu tour forta^ 
cations on their fr^tiers, M. Fotutokin:, the 
Soviet Assistant-Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
tours the Balkans in search uf psf |to and to 
projecting a tour of the Baltic He 

has just visited Bulgaria, Eoumania and Turk^ 
and ha extended tb^ visit to; kndude. PoJaiia, 
In Poland he was assured that;il Russia wjsitod 
-to „ 'gto’-gimm 

would ■;..-liave;: '•the:,- ■■iuli- .::suppito;.'^/-df''^ 

(Poland, evidently, isn’t any: longer a nigg^ in 
the wood pile.) “ .* 

Poles, and alt of i» here m £ur(^^ be involved 
in war om Dansig? Ube position there Is 
about as beffiing as to can be. Danslg to a 
German (^y> but whoever controls Dansig can 
.destroy ::BcdaiMi.;;|foth^ :: 

which:^ to >' 

made Dansig. Il&e: bi^ by reason o| her 
situation, nei^Or to Genhans nor Poles but to 
both of tbsm. Dansig, at the mouth of the 
Vtotuto, to peopled by Germans, but the 
. Vistula to^NtoiMVinain water-way and so, inilie 
words of a Folito writer, M. Stetom latauer, 
IJfty arc ^for ever ebnnected by nature.” 

: ' another. 
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'iriW ^ ’lit** iteilwwild OMoe of self-deter- no lob^ poBfiib)e. to do ttd* tile OennatB 
Ikkliwito^ , ^ would lave to attm tiaie Pcfle® 

So far as Is ooooemed, the Nasis are now gu«m^ the bridges. The imp^wd§^oi> 

is Dftvmg have gaits ^ Ihe limits and beyond omne frmn inride Bansig-^^*^^ there are perris** 
hi fdmi wee sci m a tree City. They have tent mndurs Of |;un*<-runxuz)g and in that case 
still a Q^toaie filmtier with Poland (as we war would indeed be £»reripitated as the Poles 
were iwladed tbia month when Poland refused would, it Is said m Warsaw, at onee occupy the 
to rat% rile Opium Convention on the Free City. 

grbhiide that Shmgls had refused to do Hie Only thing that can save Poland, and 
so. Au intiHKWring comment, rids, on Nasi with Poland the peace, is an unequivocal 
whirii at the same time is trying to alliance between France, Britain and Eossia. 
out i^^wUi lanoking and drinking amongst its ^err Hitler, Mr. Winston Churchill informs us, 
stj^pMers and esp^i^Hy m the Navy). But in will believe that we mean business when the 
all omar respects they have taken over the Labour Party in En^and agree tO Conscrip- 
Nari regime, even to the e3q)ulsion of Jews from tion and when the C^nserva^ves agree to the 
the Free City. Russian alliance. Oonscriprion has been 

Autonomy in Dansjg, of course, is of as forced down the throat of the Labour 
little interest to Herr Hitler as it was m the Party. Cannot our Conservatives swallow 
Sudetenland. What he wants is to fortify the riieir objections to the Bolsheviks ? Think 
Bay of Danaig, as he has fortified Memel, and what they are throwing away with' Russia 
so reduce Poland to the status of a second- The Soviet Baltic Fleet has been engaging this 
class Power. For this reason, also, he has month in manoeuvres. She has just added to 
asked for extra-territorial ri^ts on a motor that fleet an entire squadron of warships of 
road across the Polish Provmce of Pomorse. which it is claimed that " they are fast enough 
(** I insist, said Colonel Beck addressing the to overtake any adversary And as for the 
Polish Parliament, on the term ‘ Province of Soviet Air Fleet, we may not be impressed with 
Pomorse \ for the word * Corridor * is an arti- what we have heard of it (from Colonel 
ficial invention. It is an ancient Polish land Lmdberg), but the German^ are A German 
with an instoificant percentage of German semi-official publication The Hmdbook of 
colonists, **) But there is no reason, save a Modem Mdttary Knowledge, which has a fore- 
riiirategic reason, for Germany waning such a word by Marshal Goering, states that “ at the 
madt Citisens of Utie Reich are not hampered present time the Soviet Air Fleet stands at the 
now in any way. T!*hey are allowed to travel head of all military air forces in the world. . . . 
Wsrim^ murtoms or passport formalities from the Incidentally Herr Hitler, and Mr. 
Erich to East Prussia. Ghamberiain also for that matter, might ponder 

Wtril, what is going to happen? Herr on the state of opinion, as regards Conscrip- 
Arthur ©triser, Prerident of the Dansig Senate, tion and the Russain Allimice, revealed in a 
ha|S put the fate of his city in the Fuehrer^ survey made by the British Institute of Public 
hant^. He awaits, he says, the fiat that will Opinion. Whereas there is some doubt about 
deride ** riie destiny of the German East.” Conscription — ^in the week be^re it wae intro- 
The destiny of the German East according to duced were in favour of it, in the week 
another mtisen of Banslg, Br. Hermann after 62%— them is noiae wwtever about 
Rauschning^ some time Prudent of the Senate Russia. S7^ of the voting population is 
and friend Of Herr Hitler, is to >oJti in a politi- estimated to be in favour of a nrilitary alliance 
oal and military alliance made up of semi- between Great Britain, Fiance and Russia. 
sOVerrign Stai^ subordinated to the German The vote for Oonscriprion. periiaps, might have 
EtiCh. In this system, in this megalomaniac been hiri^r Were it not that there is room here 
dmam of the ^‘gairulous monk,*^ as Signor for many carious doubts. For ona*^ thing, the 
Mussolini has described Herr Hirier, Germany Goveriaariit while it conscripts fives, does not 
would hold sway over Csecbp-'fbvaklS. also conscript wealth or even armament profits» 
Bnngaiy, ^gp-Blavia^ Roumania, Priand and For another, it is feared that ccmacription, ddth 
the mltlc States. industrial rimecription in the background, has 

Poor Boland I If the Gerpians are plan- been clampef on ns lor all time# for a third, 
nlm a coup ha ahmaig, they can only do l^lrrin and most insp^rtant of alk it is hi some 
East Brusria sg from the sea. To get across ^dfuarierg that eonacription encounagri generals 
from German# pmsir, they would havs to be extravagant with the lives at their die- 
^#ade the fmm Bmriiiiee of Fomoiter Tbs pusah It Is printed ont that in the Great War. 
say that n Ir^ before tesame eiecilvn, abo4 

^ * » 
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to nuke ■Wist « goad risk, Cknfideape <m tm 
Pease Itont has been retunihtg. The refusal 
of three Beandiitavlaa ooflatnei to enter into 
non-aggresctoa treaties with Berr Hitler was 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE IN . 

By E. BANABINSKI 


Pr)aisH social soounty legislation a'as consoli- 
dated by a statute of 1934, establishing one 
nniforin legal and administrative organisation. 

There are 65 soovsi insurance institutions 
which, besides msunng against sickness, are 
engaged in ehforeing compulsory insurance, 
enllootmg subscriptions, conducting enquiries, 
etc These aotmtics are concentrated m a 
central institution, the Social Insurance Insti- 
tute, which administmtes the following branches 
ot social insurance : health insurance, old age, 
invalidity, widows’ and orphans’ insurance of 
manual and non-manual Workers, accident 
insurance and unemployment insoranee of non- 
manual workers 

AoRim/rdBAt WoKkiaui Exkmft 

In principle all persons, wage-eamera <tr 
employees are subject to eottpnlsory innittimce. 
Solely the agricultural workers are sptesopt 
tma H witii the esreeption cf insoranee (qpitost 
accidents. 

In the western province of Poland ths 
pension insunmee Of a|ptoii<^urid w<«kets la not 
included in the unifonn Mg^jadiifetaliion, gad the 
same app^ to the wrik, wtetovaa and palilfir's 
Inpiranoes in tne {iRorinse oiG^toia. 

In Oise of siwBeto the insared are entiltied 
>to mediori treatiaent i[iisttiftrial limns, etitJi, 
me^ assMu^ (WLf*^ toM Of thrif WUP 
for p itoeksj, hesgtoel ee»b i» d«»i» dnrittt 
w««ln» help. lor. hpmt notterB) wid 
enpeiitoe, ||ta(nii<U|, fii ’pn jnpdljr nPi w 
hsnn^ MMftq; tjhe 
d^lree.*' OH siektHriwe 
W«i omfiHtliiit m SR yekfSi w iptors 
VO pearls, ■* , 


UKBMrUrIrMtMtf ItistwiwcM 
In order to oonsitat wwan|i|%tteiMt, 
ance ih the UnemiwOtoPt Fund ag^ 
of work beeSmto oompidsorp (law of ' 
mimual workers in industiml tots ,, . 

which tmyitiy at least 5 woritote ttm| he 
insured In case of lose of Work the itiitojMri 
receive during a period of 13 to 17 WtoilS a 
dole amounting to 3(1-50 per cent of He ‘tragto- 

PmsMiutiS Two Paa. Cwnp «r Wsawe 
The eubscriptian is two per pp pf the 
wages of which the wotker tMUpto pent 
and the employer lA per cent, thp Stgto* 
contnbtttes SO per cent of t)iS irthiMhfp(iiei| 
In 1035 the Unemploiiment FuadJWM IkraldMMi 
and Its aetivitiet were takeii mw by Im 
lUhour Fimd, estehlkhed in 193^ fto the 
piirpose of gmng sBaplpyaieiii’ in piihHo wpiie 
to the werkiess. The s npoa iie «f tiie LiAdpr 
Etmd ate caveiwi by tonsi.tos pmfie ptitiriii* 
metits and the «oaeinqptiolti>'^ eagUi Viiar' M 
other eommoariies. a$A einpWtoti 

eotitrilMite eadi t pit stm bt iii mpthw 
salaries end the jinm hAiihi adiifl ilwtol 
bntiOB. When m piiliH Jd wAto^ to ^ 
unempkypd Hie 

wm-kers itiko pin m #v6n toriMe 

assiftepoe in Imi eto- 

^ totodtory of Soola! Welfare 

storifi.’toP’ w Laltoiir Ftind organised % 
edelseetoits of lil to^ 
ap^^nonmatsly 17,700 
4B^0|ntoBt wnder this soNme. 
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>coi£!pulsorily in« missions, hocums Iop tbs of pfOStitiii(|oilf 

milM m 800I11I Institute from voluntary woiUiuuseil^ 

t^jr receive W of unemploym^t an tlie vlti^j m ioeial mn$i^ are 
MiStttn#' amol^tibg to 40^8& per cent of their managed by local fovemment agaium and only 
avevatte dui&g a term of 6-0 months, in exceptional cases the Sbskte.^ Kumerous 

Tbc is 2 per cent of the employee’s social servioe organiaai^ns are helping the 

0\m, w eW^3^ee cOniribAtlng O.S-t2 per local and state authorities In tbSs Mtk, 
ceiat imd the fipployer per cent res- The main bbdfetary disbursen^nts of the 

Minislary of Social Welfare (103446) are the 
Tm number of unemployed workers following 'i-M3b!Wm and youth-^, 060,000 
regigtirfed in State Employment Exchanges was slotys : Persons incSpabfe Of working— 680000 
©n January 1st, 1035 slolys : Disabled ivar veterans— -6^68,000 

!mand has concluded conventions with a slotys * Victims of wars — 484000 zlotys : 
number of countries to the effect that Poles Polish insurrectionery war veterans— 61,000 
Working in foreign countries have the same zlotys : Victims of disasters — 632,000 zlotys : 
rights of insurance as the citizen^ of the res- Erai^ants and immigrants — 626,000 zlotys , 
pectlve countries and we vewxi Families of the Unemployed— 22,000,000 zlotys: 

® Miscellaneous — ^240,000 zlotys total 33,489, 


Social IwstraANCB in Poland— 1934 
The average annual number of insured per- 
sons : Health — ^1 316,000. Accident— 3 ,719,000. 
Disability, old age and death: manual workers 
—1,763,000, special professional system for 
Iminers and railwaymen— 82,000. Non-manual 
workers— 268,000. Unemployment : manual 
workers— 769,000, non-manual worker©— 267,000, 
Receipts were 478,022,000 zlotys and ex- 
penditure 821,805,Q00 zlotys in 1934. 

Social Wkl? A nn 

Social Welfare ip Poland is organized in 
Poland jn many varied forms. It includes, 
homes for ihfants and children (in 1934r— 882 
homes with 42,484 inmates) , maternal and 
ihildren welfare stations (in 1936—383), homes 
for old people, for the disabled, mentally weak, 
for the sick, etc. (in 1984a--1343 homes with 
26,880 inmates) . These establishments are 
mamtamed by the Joeal self-government and 
social service institutions, under the control of 
the Ministry of Social Welfare and its agencies. 

Besides iiiese establishmantd there exists a 
syst^’of social protection of children consist- 
ing in extra feeding, clothing, school help and 
summer colonies. In 1934, ihm were 1,428 
boarding summer colonies and 668 day eokmies, 
lor a total of 77377 children. 

For the adult jx^ulation there esSsts pubUe 
Immes, garden alfoteenta, assistmuse for the 
ylclims of {Usasters, as fim, flood, ete<. bouses 
Ipfugee^ and iMions for war myalidi. 
BeggiOf and Hgranoy is stopped by Plaeisg 
bmpes and 

Tl^ and of white 

IS aipaW m by railway station 

K.ii \ 


000 zlotys. 

The budgetary expenditure of local govern- 
ment unions on social welfare in 1935-36 was 
according to provisional figures 45366,000 
zlotys, thus the total disbursement on social 
welfare amounts to approximately 78 million 
zlotys per annum 

Public Health 

The hospitals and sanatoria in Poland arc, 
with the exception of a fc’W, maintained by 
the Government, supported by communal 
unions and social organizations. Health centres 
are being organized for the propagation of 
hygiene among the population and for the eli- 
mination of the factors of diseases. 

In 1934, there were 260 health centres 
employing nurses— hygieniste actinjg under the 
direction and supervision of physicians. The 
government assms every year ewain sums for 
the raising of the standard of health and for 
combating diseases There are also social institu- 
tions working for the same purnosa iSzey 
issue instructions on public ana Individual 
hygiene and spend considerable atmol of money 
for this purpM. 

Supervision over hy^enic conditions of 
towns and villages and of ai’tieles of oonsump*' 
tion is performed^by the authorities which are 
eo-operating with commtmal and district physi- 
cians and nw State establiriniienhi lor hygiene « 
and for investigation of food afid ariacm of 
(X)|ntnon ush* 

Tlw peprioanel BotaiKl it> 1985 

oottmtod MfiH Ami tuegBons, 

8457 daiM mjdwives wtid ifM 

Ip ownber ^ 'boiqpAto 



Aif^' 

T. SUNOflti^;. 

M)0T of Trans- rwwayi'-'feis^^ ftr 

cendental iCihib fii# many of warmest whilf be ^lil^,^wW*m}^.•iita>.,.^ 
friend^ips. To &, William Ellery Channing chor^, imd W 

more, per|^p«> than to aliyone else was due thiafcf: ^th'at. :lte 'leit:.’iiiij^ , pnl^ ,. ■ 

that,fonnation of ^e Club. Dr. Channing had He eould nbvcir':'':be'"’;^tiK^|ii^' idr^|tt'''eye and 

already been for some years a friend and voice wmld not toipri wiai^ . , ^ 

counsellCH' to Emerson, guiding the 'course of then spam h Sin]^ be 

his theolo^oal taraining and ihiaeneing power- not so mtudi as in- 

fully his religious thought. To the young scripture, or ^ 

Emerson, Channing was ah ideal and an inspi- printed writSfi- 'sly nltOfiat .'k ' nf the 

ration; the chamcter and the utteranoes of the times; as ^ere ynw lno 
older man stirred all that was detest smd political, literary (W eyen sc(mdn^;-OB' which he 
finest in the younger. In their later association did not leave scm ^nted; re^d Odhte buve 
in connection with the formation and the and thoughtful opmun: A p«»>li^ invalid 
gatherings of the Trsnscendental Club, the all bis life, he is ohO of thoite'lBW who 
early bond between them was cemented and vindicate the power ; Of ^ Amedoam raeb to 
matured. Channing was Somewhat more in- produce greatness.” ' ,? 

dined to be conservative in his smntal attitude Sud) a passage as the following, ehati^tdr- 
than Emerson but he respected the younger istic utterance from Dr. 
man’s radical views even if he could not always shows the kind of guide ^ freaimaa tdw m 
agree with them.'", ■ ; thd:thudcerB'j!ihi8'|^,ir"*^^^^^ 

Channing began his public life as minister “One sublime id^a hae td*n Bti«»% 
of an orthodox Congregational churcb,-hiB of my mind. It is the greatnws i^ the soul, 
own belief being a mild Calvinism. But he had its divinity, its union with God. t hat 

a mind of great ind^endence and courage which pity the man who rSco^scs n6thinif: Gcid-Hke 
inevitably sympathized with the rising tide of in his own nature, I see the maeisL^ God M 
revolt against the intellectual tyranny and the heavens and the earth, but hd^ iWBch more 
shocking ethics of the old Calwnistic creed, in a liberal intellect, in magnsil^iiiW, in ua- 
Daring to think for himself and to trust the conquerable rectitude, in a Whiii 

dictates of his own reasmi aiid his own moral foi^ves every, wrong and ne(yw-,,i4ji^|kiih 
nature, he little by little becnme a leader in human virtue. • ■ 4'^ '' 

movement, which had long been gathemg “All men wafflt:*fre«item. :ISto ii.it, 
force, to ipve New England * new theofcpy with free 7 1 call that nund iW. sdfeh ’mBiwi* ||e 
nwn reascmable ^ more ethical vievaj of senses, which passes life n^ .wh^it 

God and man and the umverse. shall eat and drink Imi 

Tl^ was a iteady progress in his thihi^ and seeidim after rig^jstetiiiiimift 4 W IfcM) 
up to ^ very end of ,ii» life. Begmmtig whih mind iree •roieh does|^jii^ 
a 'Uieology umt diffwed from the '-coh-' on hrib:/|iq|BiB'::whi^;if'.i^ 

serrotism of his time^ he giwittaUy .adyaaood Fei<^s to p^ 

un^ he mached in hh latw years tho moraliy I caB that mind gusidlb its 

md ^iiwually jndi rwpeaUw which cmne to intellectual ooar 

tents itsdlf ii«th< Mil iWfOeive# 

mom tirese 'gtek^.pni^bMKidiB were 1xue';.linii* ,, new : and^.''^ 

' tori .sons mm . consuHfeg of the 

the ymces^ ^ malde free which 

' most :de«q% I3«fi|ed 0 ^v 43ijf<ftipse^^^ sets: im all 

:tn^ «i»a 

Ehiahrfdl.\.- . <‘'t<dS»S^'JiSpi^W'^i|y^'i6m'Wrvioe'of mank^." 
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iLi the m08t imiiortftnt and most interesting 
part of the town as one meets here all manner of 
neighbouring people/ including Chinese, Mongolia 
ane, Burmese, Kepalis, Lepchas and Bhutanese. 



ment of one or more large woollen factorie^em- 
poiying up-to-date machineries either at Khlim- 
pong or elsewhere. If these are establfehed at 
Kalimpong, they can get the necessary power 
from the Kalimpong Eleif^tric 3uppV Company, 
md Kcdimpmg may m contingenag easily 
become another Dhariwal on tkie side of Jndiay 
and Bengal may indeed overtake the Punjab in 
the 7natter of production of woollen goods in 
the near future, Bengal consumes a vast quan- 
tity of manufactured woollen goods every year, 
but with such a large supply of raw wool at her 
very door there is no reason why an ounce of 
such goods should ’come to the Bengal market. 
This inexhaustible supply of raw wool is perhaps 
not known to the people of Bengal, who should 
lose no time in making serious attempts not only 
to participate in the trade in wool from Tibet 
but also to convert the raw wool into manu- 
factured goods. 


Wool gudowns at Kalimpong 

•Bengalees as a rule, who live in what is called 
the Development Area of the town, scarcely 
visit this locality owing to the prevailing but 
IneviUiblc dii’t, and it is a thousand pities 
that Bengalees have no footing in this 
enormous trade in Tibetan wool. 

Wool Spinning and Weaving 

I have already stated that almost the 
whole of the Tibetan wool is exported 
out of India, as much as seventy-five per 
cent going to America. This is highly 
regrettable, and it is high time that all 
this wool is actually utilised in India in 
the manufacture of woollen goods. The I 
All-India Spinners' Association has there- I 
fore done well in recently starting here / 
hand-spinning and hand- weaving of wool 
and making /blankets, sweaters and puil- 
pyers, the dyeing being done mostly with 
the help of indigenous vegetable dyes. 

This is a small concern, more of educa- 
tional value than of industrial importance, 
but it may prove useful in l^e matter of ^ 
troduction of band-spinning and weaving of 
wool amongst the hill people. 

But what is actually wanted is the establish-^ 


Other Tibetan Products 
Though wool is the most importafit mer- 
chandise imported from Tibet, there are otlK?r 
articles of considerable commercial value which 
are also carried into India through Kalimpong 
sucli as musk denved from musk deer, skins and 
hides of various animals, Tibetan and Chinese 
curios and the like. These are also purchased 
by local merchants and exported to Calcutta, 
though some Tibetans, who have grown more 
clever, themselves carry these articles to Cal- 
cutta where they get a better price. The skins 



A Miwei; in Kalitn|Maikg 

and hides i^netally dealt by the Chinese 
and some uiHsountry Mahomedans. 

The 'Kbetans and other hili people when 
gcdng back to Sikkim md do not return 


KAUMPONQ-BENGAt-B GATB-^ TO SIKKIM A UBiyr Al 


to ^eir country empty-handed but load each of Tradb in OsAKcisa t, 

their mules with two mauxids of varioue Another iixi^tant artiele of ecaumeifoe in 
article inchidittg food-stuflfs, CShinese tea, kero- ^i» area is oranges. These are ^ daUW 
sine, woollen cloths^ stationery artaoles, matches, ^ Darjeeling Oranges * at Calcutta, but *n fact 
• are mostly grown in Sjjdtim, 

■ though ot course a portion 

^ comes from the villages U the 

DarjeeHng district and special- 
ty of Kalimpong Bub-division, 
Ws gigantic trade m oranges 
is, however, not m the hands 
of tluj Marwaris but is oon- 
troHed by up-couatry Maho- 
medane who have got distribu- 
• tlon centres in Calcutta and 

otlier cities.. They purchase 
beforehand every year the 
fruity of orange gardens btill 
in the green condition, and their 
export of oranges to the plains 
begins from October and con- 
tinues upto the end of the 
winter season. Most of the 
oranges are booked from Oiele- 


A herd of mules at Kalim|»ong employed 
transport in Tibetan trade 

etc , the value of which would also amount to 
anotlier forty or titty lakhs of rupees annually. 
Chinese tea, which is imported from China vta 
Calcutta and which is so largely consumed by 
all hill people and Tibetans, comes here in the 
form of hard conical-shaped balls, and alone 
accounts for several lakhs of rupees. The 
Marwaris again have been careful in studying 
the necessities of the Tibetan markets and keep 
large stocks of these articles, including Chinese 
tea, and therefore possess a monopoly of the 
export trade of Kalimpong to Tibet in which 
Bengalees have practically no share. 


khola, .thousands of badcets 
being sent out every day in 
special trains during the entire 
orange season The KalimpoUg Rope-way 
station lias also its share in the diatribution of 
these oranges. It is to be noted with deep 
regret that Bengalis have no share either in 
the caidaraoin or in the orange Imsiness ex- 
cepting as consumers. 

Absbhce of Banxb 

As already stated, the Marwaris are not 
only merchants but act as bankers as well, 
financing all trade and commerce of this place. 
There are no public banks here save and except 
one co-operatiVe bank of the usual mufassil 


TRAUn IN Cabdamoms 

Besides the import and export trade between 
Kalimpong and Tibet Which amounts to a crore 
of rupees annually, there are several other com- 
modities grown Ideally in which there is very 
considerable trade with the rest Of India. One 
of them is Cardamoms, which are grown in and 
near Jhora-lands by the hill people of the 
• Darjeeling district and Sikkim. The raw 
cardamoms which are red m colour become 


type, winch is however, in a very moribund 
condition The hill people are notoriously im- 
provident and would feentow money from 
Mar walls and otner money-lenders in times oi 
marriages and other focial festivities. It is 
cunous that whilst liimst Calentta banks are 
opening branches in many places in and beyond 
Bengal, this plad has hitherto escaped their 
attention owing pe7h«|ips to ignorance of local 
conditions. I hpWever, sure that if some 
substantial bank or banks establish branches 


black on drying;. These are collected by the 
Marwaris in vaidoue trade marts and exported 
to the plains m the Kalimpong Bope-way 
station or the railway teminus at Oiei^ola 
and the annual trade amounts to several lakhs 
of rupees. 


in this very impor^t trade centre, they will 
be very Well off themselves and can also assist 
Benga^ i^erchantB in substantially sharing 
i^fce tia4e q| this plaee with the MarWsris. 

We Bengalees are a stay-at-home people 
and lack the spkdt of enterprise and, many of us, 
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phj^ioal eaduraaoe. That accounts for the fact 
that, though Kalimpong is a Bengal town, all 
its internal and eabemal trade with Sikkim, 
Tibet and the rest of India is in the hands of 
people other than Bengalees. That story is 
true for every part of Bengal, and so long as 
our young people do not develop the nec^'esary 
spirit of enterprise and powers of physical 
endurance, people of other provinees will con- 


tinue to deprive Bengal of all wealth bom fut 
of trade and commerce. I would earnestly 
invite young Bengalees and specially Bengalee 
merchants and bankers to visit Kalimpong with 
a view to study and establish tradfe relations 
and I am sure they will not come here in vain 
if they are really enterprising people. 

Kalimpong, 

May 20, 1939 


HONEY BEE 

By KSifiTISHCHANDRA DAS GUPTA 


The honey bee is familiar to us all. Many of 
us might have seen swarms of bees flying oyer 
our head high up in the air with the charaeteris- 
tic sharp buzzing sound from one village to 
another. Most of us must have seen bees 
humming from flower to flower in fruit and 
flower gardens, over pots of jaggery or trays 
containing sugar-candy in a grocer's shop. 
Honey bees are social insects living together in 
tlie forai of a colpny. Hive is their home where 
they work incessantly. There may bo one or 
more combs in a hive according to the class of 
bees to whlcli they belong. 

Primitive Method of Bee-Keeping 

Bees are common in India. Sight of bee- 
hunters collecting honey during blossoming 
season is also common. These men get honey 



The author examining a comb 

simply for the trouble of collecting it. Artificial 
bee-keeping in a crude form is also known in 


India for ages. Bees are kept in hollowed logs 
and in earthen pitchers turned upside down and 
tied to the branches of trees or hung up from 
the eaves of cottages. Sometimes pitchers arc 
kept horizontally embedded in mud walls of 
dwelling houses with the closed mouth facing 
inside the room, and the bottom of the pitcher 
facing outside having a small hole for entrance 
and exit of bees. Practically these are decoy 
hives. During the swarming time bees take 
shelter there, build combs and store honey. 

^ For extraction of honey, bees are driven 
away by applying smoke to the hive. In the 
process a lot of them are burnt and choked to 
death. Combs are then cut out and honey 
extracted by squeezing the combs. Apart from 
honey, combs contain thousands of eggs and 
grubs. While squeezing the combs all these are 
crushed and the juice thus squeezed out also 
gets mixed with honey. This method of collect- 
ing honey is not only primitive but cruel too. 
There is no export trade of honey thus collected. 
The whole quantity finds its way into villages 
and towns and is sold from grocer's shops. On 
account of the crude nature of extraction the 
honey does not keep. It ferments in no time 
and becomes unfit for human consumption. 

Modern Bee-Kebpino 

Bee-keeping is practised now-a-days on 
scientific lines and honey extracted without, 
killing bees and ^ubs or destroying the Qpmbs. 
Bees are accomodated in artificial hives where 
they live comfortably within the easy reach of 
the keeper for examination and extraction of 
surplus honey after keeping sufficient honey in 
the combs for the bees. 

By modem bee-keeping is meant the skilful 
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ail>l intelligent management of bees housed in 
sjjecial boxes called hives for 'increased produc- 
tion ^f honey without having taken recourse to 
the cruel , practice of killing the l^es and 
destroying the combs. This has been made 
possible by the adoption of i-emovable frames 
for comb building, invented by Langstroth— the 
father of American apiculture — ^in 1851, with 
hive opening at the top. This contrivance has 
made it possible for the bee-keeper to handle 




A tjorner of Khadi Pratisthan’s apiary at Sodapur 
Hives placed on stands 5' apart 

and examine the combs with the sitting bees 
thickly spread over and having grubs and eggs 
in the cells and the queen slowly moving about, 
to have a pec’p in every nook and corner of the 
hive, to transfer combs from one hive to 
another, divide hives artificially, control natural 
swarm, graft queen cells from one comb of a 
colony into another, rear and introduce queen 
and manage bees in any way the keepca* desires. 

Artificial Hive 

Beea arc made to build combs in wooden 
frames placed in the hive. The task of the 
bees in building combs can now be further 
simplified by fixing comb-foundations in frames 
so that bees may draw out cells upon them and 
build straight combs. CJombs can be taken out 
of the hive with the sitting bees, examined and 
placed in position again. Honey is very heavy 
^and the comb is very frail being made of wax. 
It is the natural instinct of the bees to store 
honey in the upper part of the comb where it 
is fixed to its natural support so that comb may 
not sag by the weight of honey. This instinct 
of the bee has been taken advantage of in 
making the artificial hive. 

Usually there are two chambers in a hive, 
one upon Hie other. Hie lower chamber is for 
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brood rearing, while the upper chamber is for 
exclusive storage of honey where no eggs are 
laid. Cells of the brood comb in the lOfwer 
chamber also contain honey here and there, 
and in a strip of two to three inches in the 
upper part of the comb for the needs of Hie 
bees. For extraction, shallow frames having 
combs full of honey are taken out from the 
upper chamber, bees are removed by jerking 
them off, combs uncapped with .the aid of a cap 
cutting knife and honey extracted with the aid 
oi a centrifuge. After the extraction, combs 
are returned to the hive to be refilled by the 
bees. And this continues till the honey flow 
season is over. 

BEE-fcEEPING IK OtHBR COTJKraTO 
Bee-keeping on modem lines is an estab- 
lished industry in America and in Eurojican 
countries. America is ahead of all others where 
it is practised for near about 100 years. In 
England it is being carried on for over 50 years. 
England which is an industrial country and has 
the same area as that of the province of Bengal, 
produces honey, value of which approaches 
£200,000 annually. Yet it is considered as a 
less important branch of rural activity. There 
were about 20,000 bee-keepers, in England and 
Wales in 1925 with about 70,000 bee colonies. 
In 1929 total number of colonies swelled upto 
100.000, bee-keepers numbered 23,S60 and the 



In April heat beaa hm iipraad themselves op the 
alighting-board hml ffmiiMS la air With 
vigorotis flapping ef tbeit tiny winga, thus 
regulating the hive tenq^atore 

total weight of honey crop was 34,^ cwt. 
Over and above their own production the 
average annual import is 100,000 owt. of which 
about 10 per cent is. re-exported. 

England produces honey for her own con- 
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HUmption sad gets supplies from the British West 
ladies, New Zealtmd, Osnads, Australia, United 
States, Chile, Russia, Cuba, Sen Domingo, 
NeUierland, Hayti and France. There are also 
other coMutrics which export honey though their 
quantity is comparatively smalls The annual 
consumption of honey in England is about ^ lb. 
per head. IniOana<la the average consumption 
IS 2 lbs. per head per annum. It is higher in 
New Zealand. . Among the exporters to 
England, U. B, A. stand.'^ first and New Zealand 



A «t8nd«jrd Ww consisting of a biood-chambcr 
bolding 11 frames and a dummy, one shallow 
chamber, bottom*board and roof 

wccontl The above figures alone, without going 
into tlic figurea of other countries, will give 
one an ido^a as to the possibility in bee-keeping 
and position of honey in the world market as 
fouil-stuff and as an agricultural produce. 

FoSSmiblTIBH OF BbE-KBEFING IN IndIA, 

India imports honey. She can stop it by 
taking to bee-keeping earnestly. Quantity of 
annual import by weight and its value could 
not be ascertained as no statistics are kept on 
this head specifically. Some be^-keeping is 
practised in South India on modem lines, but 
it <j[«>es not stand in comparison to what is being 
done in other countries. The efforts of Travan- 
oore and Mysore Governments in this direction 
are highly commendable. 

It is a matter of deep regret that India 
being aft agricultural country and having 
luxuriant growth of forests and nectariferous 
plants and trees should have no place in the 
world hoft^ market and that she should allow 
the enormous quantities of nectar produced by 
the cultivated and wild plants to be wasted 
away every year instead of converting it Into 
national wealth. The value of bee-keepic^ in 
an agricultural country of the eise of India is 


beyond computation. Bees are there, but tve 
do not know how to keep them properly and 
get pure honey for our own use and for the 
market far and near. It is difficult to get 
appliances here apd expert advice. The k^per 
is to make his hive according to his own ideas 
and choice and for appliances he shall have to 
manage things out of tit-bits procured, sized 
and assembled all by himself. 

In America and in European countries bee- 
keeping is practised methodically both in 
commercial and cottage scales. Kesearches were 
made and the whole thing has been brought 
to a standard. Marketing has been organized 
and advertising concerted. There are laws 
against adulteration and in several countries 
there are statutory grade standards of honey. 
There are bee-books dealing with the mani- 
pulation of bees and combs, extraction of honey 
and all matters relating to bee and bee-farming. 
There are firms who keep and supply bees and 
appliances. One can purchase live bees by 
weight, a swarm or an established colony by rail 
or a single queen by poet. 

Bee-keeping has become ingrained in them 
where it is practised for hundred years. Cow- 
keeping is easy with us and we do it without 
effort, being familiar with cows from our birth. 
We see them tended and milked. We know 
their habit and nature as a matter of course. 

It must be so with bees in India. Being new, 
it may take a little time and require some 
effort, but we must be diligent enough to stick 
<0 it and carry it on to success. We should 
have this much knowledge that a mere handful 
of bees is an asset, that wc can turn it into a 
working colony and got return out of it in the 
shape of honey. 

Keeping Bibs 

B(‘c-keeping is highly fascinating. Bees 
may l>e kept anywhere in cities, towns and 
villages where there are flowers and fruit 
gardens withima radius of two miles. The less 
the foraging distance the better is the yield of 
honey. Half-a-mile' range is most effective. 

It may be a news‘ that there are bees in 
Calcutta. A visit to the flower stalls at 
Chitpur, at the College Street market, the Bow- -t 
bazar market or for the matter of that any 
open flower stall m the city will show how the 
bees are busy sucki&g the nectar and quickly 
vanishing in the nir. 

Bees may be kept for producing honey for 
one’s own domestic use and also for supplement- 
ing income by selling the surplus. Bees also 
render invaluable serviee by pollinating fruit 
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and flowers in the ‘production of better 
flints and eeedfe. 

T\^nty-two years ago Rev, Fr, Newton of 
Tnrhinopoly , successfully domesticated the 
Indian Bee and got surplus honey. He intro- 
duced smaller frames, very nearly half the size 
of standard brood frames. Standard frame 
iiK'asures 14'' long, 8i" deep with top bar 



A tihallow comb from thf upper chamber 
of a small hive, full of honey, with 
bees sitting 

17" long X i" wide X I" thick. That Indian 
Bees are not good honey-gatherers, that the 
queen is not prolific and that no appreciable 
surplus honey will be left for the keeper after 
building combs in big frames and feeding the 
bees, must have weighed in choosing the small 
frame for domesticating the Indian Bee when 
first attempts were made. Small frames are 
good if abundant pasturage is not available in 
a particular locality. But standard frames, 
whore in use in India, are giving satisfactory 
results. In South India the small frames are 
in favour. 

‘Honey Yield 

Production of honey is seasonal being 
determined by honey yielding plants and trees. 
From a small hive of 7 half-sized standard 
frames, 5 to 10 lbs. of honey may be received 
yearly according to locality and care bestowed 
in rearing bees. On a small scale and as a 
spare time occupation a start with a couple of 
colonies will be good. Nymber may be in- 
creased as one acquires experience and becomes 
• confident in handling more. One must pro- 
ceed slowly and cautiously. The two hives 
can be placed six feet mdnnt in any shady place 
protected from sun ana ifain. 

At the Sodepur Apiary of Khadi Pratisthan 
we use both standard frames as also half^sised 
frames of deflnite measurement. In a suitable 
locality hives having standard frames yield 
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more honey than the smaller ones. For i 
beginner a pair of mail hives would be bestr 
Ten pounds of honey from a small hive is not 
bad. After having ^ined experience and being 
confident of handling and oontmlling more bees 
he may go in for a Standard frame hive for the 
next one. The small hives if desired, may 
either continue to be used as such and yield 
honey or may be used as neueleus hives for 
queen rearing. From a hive having eleven 
standard frames 20 to 30 lbs of honey or more 
may be got in the plains. The hill type of 
“ Indian Bees '' yield more honey than the 
plains type. We began with two small hives, 
gradually in four years Increased the number 
to fifty, out of which seventeen are standard- 
frame hives — humming with bees and giving 
full satisfaction. « 

Tlie maximum yield m far attained in our 
apiary is 15 lbs from*a small hive and 40i lbs. 
from n '^tandard-frame hive, bees in both cases 
being of local strain. Frames were not fitted 
with comb-foundations, bees had to build 
combs from comb-guides. 

Bees in India 

In India, generally speaking, there are 
three varieties of honey bees, e.g., (1) the Rock 
Bee (Apis Dorsata), (2) the Little Bee (Apis 
Fiorea), and (3) the Indian Bee (Apis Indioa). 
Of these the Indian Bee is the only variety that 
can be hived artificially. 

Rock Bee and Livtle Bek 
The Rock bees build combs high up on the 
branches of trees, on the terraces and cornices 


A frame, full bees. «n a frame-stand 

of old buddings and rocks. They build one 
single comb for a colony. They are very fero- 
cioue and do not brook disturbanc^e. 
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\ Tlio little bees also build one small single 
etmib for a colony in bushes, on branches of 
vsniall btwers and sometimes e^'en in dwelling 
houses. These also do not brook disturbance. 

The Indian Bee 

Th(‘ Indian Bee I Apis Indica) lives in 
('<»v<*red plai’es, — ‘in rooms of duelling houses, 
111 abandoned rooms, in cavities under the 
ground, in tree trunks, m brick-built and mud 


BtYH lemoved honi a brood-cjornb showini; capped 
h(nu‘y-cejla in a ‘^trip in the upper part, with 
( upped brood below. The special style of 
\Mring ol tht frame can be seen 

in abandoned tin eunisters, boxes, earthen- 
pots and the like. They build s(‘veral parallel 
combs vido hy phle m a colony. This is the 
only ^itnety that can be hived artificially and 
are eomparatively of mild temparaiiient. In 
somi places they are called ‘ Sat-puti ’ on 
account of the sc\en combs built usually in a 
colony, Hoik\v yield of this vanety is next to 
that of ioek-b(H The rock-bee is the greatest 
honey-yielder 

Bees that can bo hived artificially arc 
called hive-bees ” and the “ Indian Bee ” is 
the (iiily variety in liiflia that can be domesti- 
cHt(Mi piofitiibly. Wild colonies of this type 
are abundant in India These can be procured 
m any number easily and hived without diffi- 
culty. A little search and enquiry in one^s own 
neiglibouring areas will lead to the right sort 
ot bee for keeping. 

Acquaintance with Bee 
Bee colony is composed of a queen, a large 
number of female bees called ‘ workers ^ and 
some drones. The queen’s function is to lay egg 
and notliii^ else, the rest is being done by the 
workers. The drone^s function is to inseminate 


the virgin queen. They are tolerated in the hive 
for that consideration only. They are lulled or 
maimed and driven out of the hive when the 
swarming period is over. By ' bee ' is meant 
the female bee that comprise the mam popula- 
tion of the colony. 

In the air while on the wing the virgin queen 
mates with a drone and being impregnated 
comes back to the hive. The drone dies in ful- 
filling his mission of life. Virgin queen mates 
once in life and goas on laying fertilizsed egg till 
the seminal fluid received from the drone is ex- 
hausted. The European variety of queen can 
lay in her prime and at the peak of the season 
about 2000 eggs a day. 

The responsibility of woiking llie colony 
lies with the w'orker bees. According to nature 
of work, b(‘es are classified as ‘ nurses ’ and 
‘foragers.’ The foragers go out, visit flowers, 
gather pollen and lioney as also water. They 
gather ‘ propolis ’ for binding combs to the 
support from wiiieh the combs hang down and 
for mending cracks 

Tlie workers feed the grubs, secrete wax 
and build combs. They mead combs, remove 
dirt and refuse matters, dead bees or grubs if 
any, and keep the hive neat and clean. They 
rear the <iueen during swarming period and when 
a colony becomes (jneenless. 

They maintain hive temperature by sitting 
upon the eombs and cover them up for hatching 



\ half-i^ize brood frt.me much in favour in 
South India” thickly c-overed with bees 

of eggs. They spread themselves over the 
alighting board of the hive and fan in cold a\r 
by quick and continuous flapping of their tiny 
wings w^hen necessary. Inside the hive they 
sit on the tbp bars of the frames and fan out 
the moist air. They cling together in the hive 
in a chain forming a long cluster. Thus they 
hang silently, increase heat within the cluster 
and secrete wax upon wax-pockets underneath 
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:,he abdomen. They transfer these to mouth 
for preparation of cells of the comb. 

Th^ queen lays eggs in the cell, eggd hatch 
into grub, grubs when fed tran'«form into pupa. 
Pupa is the sleeping stage from which the full- 
grown bee emerges out. Bees allow only one 
queen in the colony to reign over tliem and the 
reigning queen tolerates no other living queen 
in the hive. The queen can lay both fertilized 
and unfertilized eggs at her will. From a 
fertilized egg the worker will emerge and from 
the unfertilized will emerge the drone. The 
same fertilized egg that produces a w^orker can 
as well produce a queen according to supply of 
food received in tlu' larval state and according 
to nature of cell occupied by the egg. The queen 
is a fully developed female bee, whereas the 
workers though females arc no! fully developed. 
The drones are males. 

Thaining 

A jirospective bee-keeper shall have to 
acquaint himself with the bee family. He must 
know the parts of the artificial hive. He must 
learn handling of bees and frames, extraction 
of honey and w^ax and all things relating to 
bees and their keojiing. He must bo able to 
capture bees from tht'ir natural wild abodes and 
hiv(* them. He must be hard working, intel- 
ligent and inquisitive. Ho must give up the 
idea, if any, that bees require no attention. 
Successful bee-keeping requires knack and ex- 
perience acquired through work and close study 
of the nature and habits of the bees. Lessons 
from a practical bee-keeper by attending 
demonstrations and lectures apart from instruc- 
tions from text-books, will be helpful for a 
beginner. Khadi Pratisthan arranges training, 
details of which may be ascertained by cor- 
respondence, Sodepur is 10 miles from Calcutta 
bn the E. B. R. main line and the Khadi 
Pratisthan adjoins the Sodepur railway station 
There is hourly train service. Cheap periodical 
Irailway tickets are also available. 

h 

I Appliances 

I Beginners are recommended to get those 
; appliances that are immediately required. 
Appliances consist of (1) Hive, complete with 
^dmes and Dummy-board, (2) Veil and Hat 
and (3) a pair of gloves for the protection of 
face and hands against stings, (4) one Smoker, 
(5) one pen knife, (6) a pair of scissors, 
(7) a strong feather, (8) one frame-stand, 
‘(9) hive-stand, (10) one swarm-catching net, 
(11) a few earthen dishes for placing under the 
legs of the hive-stand filled with water to pre- 


vent ants from approaching the hive, (12) ond' 
honey-extractor, (13) a pair of uncapping 
knives for cutting out caps of honey-combs 
neeessaiy for extraction of liomy, (14) one un- 
capping tray and (15) queen-excluder for 
preventing queen from approtw'hing certain 
parts of the hive whbre her presence is not 
wanted. Purchase of the last four items in the 
li.st may be delayed. Hive and extractor oo^t 
a little more in comparison to the otlier items, 



Another brooitt omb' •inder examination 

but these two will last oiie^s life. Cost of 
appliances remains same whether one keeps one 
hive or more. 

Production of IJonky 
Honey is nectar collected from flowers by 
bees, earned to the hive in thtdr lumey-sac and 
depositcfl in tbt' comb cells. Tn the natural 
condition wlnle in flower it is a thin transparent 
colourless fluid. While m the sac and in the 
hive, nectar undergoes chemioal change and 
turns into honey. Excess of water is evaporat- 
ed by the warmth of the comb, the hive 
temperature having been raised by the bees, 
and w^hen npe the cells are scaled. It usually 
gets the smell of the flower from which it is 
collected. For one drop of honey a bee has to 
visit more tlian a hundred flowers. Honey 
cannot be prepared anywhere except in the 
laboratory of the bees which is the 

bee-hive. 

Pure and Fresh Honey 
Pure and fresh honey is sweet, delicious and 
palatable. It has got distinctive flavour and 
aroma peculiar to its owli. It is a concentrated 
and nutritious food. Honey is predigested and 
easily assimilable. Freshly extracted honey is 
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'k transparent viscous liquid. Its colour ranges 
from glistening white to deep red according to 
season and kind of flower from which nectar is 
collected by the bees. It beconics opaque on 
grumilation, 

Ab a Daily Food 

Among the various items of our daily food 
lioncy claims a prize place. It is a good item of 
food for persons having strenuous exertions in 
their daily Work. It is good for the children. 
When (ligestion has been impaired due to age 


or disease ordinary sugar can be profitably 
replaced by honey. 

Medicinal Pbopmitibs 
Medicinal properties of honey have been 
known in India from time immemorial. It is 
an excellent specific for weak heart and wasting 
diseases. It quenches thirst and increases 
appetite. It is a mild laxative. It is a remedy 
for eye troubles. It soothes cough, cold, sore- 
throat and hiccup.# It can be applied to scalds 
and bruises. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

By Professor NARESH CHANDRA ROY, m.a. pIld. 


On the fourth of March last a joint session of 
the two Houses of the United States Congress 
was addressed by President Roosevelt and 
('iiief Justice Hughes on the occasion of the 
ir>()tli anniversary of its birth. The function 
of thih day marked the close oi the llirec-year 
eomineinoration ot the foundation of the llnite'd 
States .Const itut'on In 1037 the people of 
till*' eijuntiy proceeded to commemorate the 
great Constitution 1 under which they live, which 
they venerate almost as much as the German 
people deify their State and which they pro- 
teeteil and maintained about eighty years ago 
even by undertaking all the perils of a civil 
war. This period of celebration has now 
practically come to a close with the two 
siioeehes of the President and the Chief Justice 
before the joint assembly of the Congressmen 
and Senators. The two speeches were cliarac- 
ieri^tic of tlie two great personalities of the 
United States today. The, learned Chief 
Justice had something to say no doubt about 
the individual liberty which is the bed-rock of 
the constitutional organisation of his country. 
But he had much more to say about the checks 
and balances of the constitution — ^the checks 
and balances which so otten “ prevent the speedy 
action which is thought desirable and which 
on this account are not unoften condemned by 
impatient idealists and hasty reformers. But 
the Chief Justice emphasised that although 

1. This Constilutiott has been amended 21 times 
since itAadoption in 1789, Bui these amendments have 
hardly altered the basic structure. 


they involved on occasions considerable delay 
m the passing oi measures, they also “ assure 
in the long nin a more deliberate judgment. ” 
The President's speech was devoted almost 
exclusively to an analysis of the democratic 
imnciplcb wliieh underlie the Constitution of 
the ignited Stat(‘s. These principles, he 
emphasised, have been vindicated beyond 
doubt by the great achievements of the nation 
during the last one hundred and fifty years. 
This democratic system, he said, is up to the 
people to maintain and conserve. 

lie observed, 

“Today, with many other democracies the United 
States will give no encouragement to the belief that our 
processes are outworn or that we will approvingly watch 
the lelurn of forms of government which for two thouaand 
years liave proved their tyranny and their inatahility 
alike.’^ 

Now the Constitution, the 160th anniver- 
sary of whose inauguration has been celebrat- 
ed for the last three years in the United States, 
was the Jp^diwork of a band of men who were 
well verted in human affairs and especially in 
the affairs of their country. They had watched 
with anxiety the trend of events in the loose 
union of the states which had seceded from Ihs 
British Empire and asserted their independence 
after a protracted and valiant fight for about 
seven years. They had foupd to their utter 
dismay that under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion which all the seceding states had accepted 
by 1781 the central macninery of government 
was not only feeble but was absolutely at the 
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m^rcy of the govermental authoritiefe of the 
different states. . As a result of buch weakness 
and ^ow^erlessncss on the pait of the central 
goveinment, the relations between the Con- 
fetleiaaon and loreign states could not be con- 
ducted with the nceessaiv vigoui and driviuf/ 
t()re( Foreign Oovermntnts found it possible 
to an increasing degu^e to take advantage of 
this weakness of the cential government ol tla 
Aiiieriean stuti's and tiei^t its legitimate com- 
plaints on many occasions witli supreme 
route nipt Th( relations among the states* 
thdiiscKes were also not as good as thev 
should ha\e been In fact thev became strain- 
ed to an alarming degree In view of the^se 
iads manv of the U uleis of the country be- 
(.mu ((n\ lined tlhit unh'^s the unie»n was 
stnngthened and the ecidial go\(‘innunt wi- 
gi\(n nec(ssar\ ])owei and authoritv the 
lutun ol th(' states wcnild be rcallv gloomv- 
So the lat (1 were persuaded to participate in a 
Uon\ention winch was called to meet in Mav 
1787, at Philadelphia 

C)r the thiite'en states twelve co-opeiated 
in making the Convention a representative 
boeh Only Rhode Island did not send anv 
de legates It i < fused to have anvthing to do 
with it Tire Convention consisted of fifty-five 
inenibGrb most of whom, as it has already been 
pointed e)ut had consielerable experience of 
mem and things and were not in the h ast ex- 
pected to be carried away by mere catch- 
phrases Tlnrtv-nme of them had ser^ed in 
either the continental or the' confederate C'’on- 
gre'ss, eight had signed the De'claiation of 
Independence, beven had been chief execu- 
tives of I hen states and twentv-one‘ had fought 
in the Revolution The first and foremost 
among them was certainly George Washington 
who had beem not onlv the Commander-In- 
Chief of the revolutionarv army during the 
War of Independence against England but 
otherwise' also occupied the pre-eminent position 
among the leaders of the country It was but 
inevitable that he would be called uiion by the 
delegates to preside over their deliberations, 
and the very fact that held the steenng 
w’’heel of the Convention accounted to a great 
extent for its success. Among the others promi- 
nent in the Convention were Benjamin Frank- 
lin, w'ho had played such a great part in the 
history of his country as a wise counsellor and 
as an astute ambassador. James Madison who 
was well versed in the history of constitutions 
of different countries both ancient and modem 
and was possibly more responsible than any 
other person in giving shape to the federal 
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constitution which the Convention ultimately 
turned out Alexander Hamilton from New 
York who later was icbponsible very largely m 
pcr&uadmg people by Ins able pi( ee& of writing 2 
to accept the constitution which had been 
drawn up, and James Wilhon whosi eoiitnbu- 
tionb to the work of the Conventitin were only 
next to tliobc of Madison. 

The Convention began ils work on the 
25th ot May and after loui monthb of labour 
handed over a document to the (ontedenite 
Congress before September ol 1787 was out 
Of the fifty-five immbeis thirlv-mne only 
signed it. Of the lest some had already left 
and some disapproved of the proposals and 
theieloie i(#lubed to sign the document Tlio 
eontcdeiati Congicb'^ on uceipt ot the iiro- 
[)Obals lefcned them at once to each of the 
thiiteen states It was foi tIk latte i luwv to 
accept oi rc|(*et them It should b(' emphasis- 
ed here that tin Con\ention which chalked out 
these proposals worked in secrecy Not only 
was the Convention not open to the piess bub 
what is more, the mcmbeis were pledged not to 
imblish anything which might transpire m the 
meetings. Tins seeiecy was ecitainly one ot 
the secrets of it^ success If the general body 
ol people in tlie states had any idea a^ to what 
pioposalfe were being Iramid by their delegates 
they would have nippe'd the whole venture in 
the bud It was only wdien the woik w.\- 
accomplished, the scheme was feirmulated and 
the constitution drawn up and duly signed hy 
the delegates that it wui^ jiublished and then 
sulnnitte'd to the people ol *the thirteen states 
for approval. Gf course the people were not to 
discuss and Aotc upon Ihi constitution directly 
The qualified voters among them first eli'cfed a 
convent joii in every stale and it was these state 
eon vc'nt ions wdneh were to debate and vote 
upon the pio])o&als. It was for them to accept 
or reflect these proposals in to to They could 
not amend them Of course some amendments, 
cfepeeiallv m regard to Bill of Rights, were 
suggested and later on they were duly embodi- 
ed in the (Constitution. But for the time being 
the Conventions were either to accept or reject 
tlie proposals and actually one by one eleven 
of them adopted the Constitution as it had been 
framed at Philadelphia and when the year 
1788 drew to its close only Rhode Island and 
North Carolina were found to hold out still 
against the new Constitution They could be 
persuaded lo come into the system only when 

2. These pieces together with some of ahe contribu- 
tions of James Madieon and John Jay were* incorporated 
in the great treatise known as the Federalist. 
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it had already been installed and operated for 
some time. 

The Constitution which was now adopted 
provided for a form of government which soon 
came to be known as federal. It handed over 
to tlic Central Government a number of powers 
and functions which could be discharged satis- 
factorily only by such a Government, The rest 
of the governmental authority and Jurisdiction 
was left in the iiands of the states. Secondly, 
the Constitution provided for what had already 
been popularised by the French savant, 
Montesquieu, as separation of powers. The 
three organs of government, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial were to be as far as possible 
sejiarate from anti independent of #each other. 
It was laid down also tha^l the central legisla- 
ture would be a bi-cameral body, the upper 
house being known as the Senate and the lower 
as tlic House of Representatives. The House 
of liepresentatives would be elected diret'lly 
by the qualified voters in the states but the 
Senate' and the chict executive, the President, 
would be elected indirt'ctly — ^the former by the 
legLslaturcb of the states and the latter by an 
elec I oral college consisting of members chosen 
ad hoc by the qualified voters in the states. 

It was arranged that the new Congress 
would meet for the first time in New YorkS on 
the 4th of March, 1789. Already in January 
the menibc^n' of the electoral college had been 
t'leeted and in February they met and cast theii 
ballot for the presidential candidates. It was 
for the new Senate to open these ballot boxes 
and declare the eibction of the President and 
the Vice-President. But although the 4th of 
March was scheduled to be the time for the 
meeting of the new Congress, actually on that 
day only eight Senators and thirteen Represen- 
tatives arrived in the city. Communications in 
those days were difficult and the journey from 
the distant states to New York was an arduous 
one. This alone might explain the delay in the 
arrival of the members of the Congress in the 
improvised capital. It was only by stages that 
tlie legislators poured in and every week one 
batch after another of Senators and Represen- 
tatives came to swell the number until by the 
end of the month there was a quorum of the 
House. But the Senate had still no quorum till 
the close of the first week of April. Then the 
ballots were counted and the election of George 
Washington as President and John Adams as 
Vice-President was declared. Messengers were 
despatched immediately to inform them as to 

3, From New York the headquarters was shifted to 
Philadelphia and thence to Washington on the Potomac. 


their election so that they might arrive in the 
city as early as possible to lake the oath of 
their office. John Adams of Massachusetts rode 
into the city on the 21st of April and took over 
the duty of presiding over the deliberations of 
the Senate. Two days later Washington made 
his entry and on the last day of April took the 
oath of office. The new government was now 
set in motion. 

The difference between 1789 and 1939 may 
be brought out into ^relief by the citation of 
some facts. The number of peoph* then 
inhabiting the states was about four million 
and the number now is over 120 million. The 
number of states that made up the federation 
in 1789 was only thirteen and that at present is 
forty-eight The city of New York in which 
the first government of \ho United States was 
installed contame^d in 17S9 only thirty thou- 
sand pc'ople. At present it contains over sev<‘n 
million souls. The peo])le ouiside certain areas 
w'cre then mainly agncultural in occupation 
and pastoral in outlook and policy. It was the* 
ambition ol Jefferson^ and his followers to main- 
tain this pastoral character of American life 
and fight the growth ot industrialism in the 
country. But one who* looks at America to- 
day may immediately imagine how futile that 
ambition was and how vain that fight has 
prov(*d to be. America is not only today a 
great industrial and manufacturing country but 
what is more even its agriculture has taken up 
the appearance of an industry. It has lost its 
distinctiveness and agricultural production has 
become as industrialised in character as the 
production of any manufactured article. So 
even the agriculturists today do not look at 
things from the old pastoral angle. Their view 
of life has become the same for all practical 
purposes as that of the industrialists. American 
civilisation today is in fact definitely and 
emphatically what Jefferson would have done 
his best to proscribe in his country. 

One feature of American government 
throughout the last one hundred and fifty years 
of its life has especially to be emphasised today. 
President Roosevelt took good care to devote 
the major portion of his speech on the fourth of 
March last to this aspect and at this hour of 
world^s history when deification of the state and' 
worship of leaders have become part and parcel 
of the political and social life of so many 
nations, he was certainly right to put all his 
emphasis upon this aspect of American life. 
This feature is the liberty of the individual and 

4. It was he who had drafted the Declaration of 
Independence and Wia the 3rd President. 
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the free nature of the government. “We hold 
tiise truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Cred^or with certain unalienable Righta, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and pursuit of 
Happiness So observed the American people 
in their Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
The ideals thus voiced forth in a critical 
moment of their history were accommodated 
later in the Constitution of their country. The 
Bill of Rights was of course adopted about a 
year after the new Constftution went into effect 
but since 1790 it has acted as the bulwark of 
the liberty of the individual citizens. Except in 
the time of war every person in this country has 
the benefit of habeas corpus. Of course when 
we say that every person has been endowed 
with full liberty by the Constitution, we are 
not exactly correct. And at this hour when the 
150th anniversary is being celebrated it is good 
that we emphasise the limitations of American 
democracy as well. The Negroes in America 
who number today more than one crore of 
people were kept under slavery until Abraham 
Lincoln under the stress of the Civil War set 
them free. It must have sounded as a mockery 
to the Negro slaves of the Virginian planters 
when the latter drafted the Declaration of 
Independence and recited it from the house 
tops. For long slavery continued to be a black 
spot on tlie otherwise democratic life of the 
American people. Then as a result of the Civil 
War the slaves were emancipated no doubt and 
the Constitution was so ainendedri as to make 
any discriraination against the former slaves an 
offence against the fundamental law of the land. 
But in spite of such a definite provision of the 
Constitution the position of the Negroes is 
certainly not one of equality even today with 
that of the white citizens. The Negro is still 
regarded in most places in the South not as an 
individual but as a thing. White Christian 
priests have not unoften preached from their 
sacred pulpits that Negroes had no soul and 
consequently have no right to the privileges 
which the Constitution prescribed only for 
human beings with souls. Taking the cue from 
the priests even the teachers in schools have 
been found to encourage their pupils to debate 
ubon the question as to whether the Negroes are 
‘'' human beings at all. This treatment of the 
Negroes brings out the fact into relief that the 
privilege of full individual liberty has not been 
as universally extended as it should and might 
have been in this country. 

5. 13th,^ 14th and 15th Amendments. (The 13th Amend- 
ment constitntionalised the freedom of the ex-slaves) . 


The operation of democratic governiqent 
also during the last one hundred and fifty years 
has not been as efl&cient and as satisfactory as 
it was once expected to be. About forty years 
ago Godkin was constrained to w^rite a great book 
on the Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. 
Government by the people turned out on many 
occasions and in many parts of the country io 
be actually government by corrupt and venal 
agencies. So politics was shunned by decent 
people as an unclean thing. When the late Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt began to mix with politi- 
cians and intended to stand as a candidate for 
the New York legislature, he was warned by 
his friends and relatievs that this was not the 
company for a gentleman of his position to 
keep and this was not the occupation for a man 
of his honesty of puy>oso to undertake. It can- 
not be said that political knavery has been 
stamped out during the last few decades. 
Much improvement has no doubt taken place 
since Roosevelt wios warned by his well-mean- 
ing friends. But democracy still remains tinged 
with the old brush in many of its aspects. 

But in spite of the deficiencies from which 
democracy in America still happens to suffer, 
it cannot be gain-said that it is still the hope 
of mankind. Pillars of democracy which 
appeared so strong after the. great war have 
collapsed one after another in so many 
countries that American democracy in spite of its 
drawbacks and pitfalls may be regarded as an 
example to cheer and inspire. It seems we 
have gone back to tlie days of the late 
eighteenth century, when America was fede- 
rated under a democratic constitution. French 
revolution had not yet burst forth and royal 
tyranny was still regarded as securely 
established in the different parts of Europe. 
The cro'wmed heads only looked askance at the 
the new State across the Atlantic, which dared 
to administer its affairs without the help of a 
hereditary ruler. Such a ruler was regarded 
as so very axiomatic that the Polish Govern- 
ment afW the inauguration of George 
Washinginn as President addressed him as 
“ His Elective Majesty But although the 
new republic was the subject of scorn to their 
royal and imperial Majesties in Europe, it was 
the centre of hope to many millions of their 
oppressed subjects. Today we seem to be again 
in the same position. Many of the people in 
the fascist states are certainly looking very 
wistfully across the Atlantic, 

New York City, tJ. S. A. 

9th March, 1939 



HOW THE UNIVERSITY CAN SOLVE THE PROBLEM 
OF EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT 

By PRAPHULLA CHANDRA GHOSE 


RacWKitY some industrial-magnates and busi- 
ness-experts have readily responded to the 
invitation of the Calcutta University and have 
delivered a series ol “Career Lectures ’ 
intended to tackle the problem of educated 
unemployment. How far those lectures have 
gone to solve that problem at all, or will ever 
go to solve it, 18 a matter on which opinions 
will differ. But there can be no doubt that 
the educated unemployed, , who either listened 
to those lectuies, or read their reports in print 
in the newspapers, found them quite attractive 
and impressive, while their worried and anxious 
guardians were much gratified with them and 
the general public felt jubilant over the fact 
that the University was no longer contented 
with the mere task of examining and passing a 
huge lot year after year, but was making some 
sincere endeavour to solve the bread-problem 
of those who got through her portals. Happy 
signs these I Only one wishes that the Univer- 
sity had inspired the idea of sound vocational 
training along witii academical studies at the 
other end, that is to say, with the Secondary 
School Course. It is a well-known fact that 
Secondary Education ideas undeiwent a radical 
change after tlie Great War in many European 
coimtriea, where they adopted one-third voca- 
tional instruction with two-third academic 
studies in their school curriculum. That novel 
idea forthwith caught the imagination of that 
great educationist, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who 
made a couple of attempts by holding confer- 
ences of Head Masters and persons interested 
in the education ot school-children with a view 
to impress upon them the utility of a vocation- 
al instruction along witli the senool course; but 
nothing came out of those meetings as the 
school authorities, so very lacking in initiative, 
imagination and foresight, were found reluct- 
ant to undergo any additional expenditure in 
order to give effect to that novel but useful 
scheme, so very essential in a system of educa- 
tion }n a notoriously poor country like that of 
ours. 

Now all that is by the way. The Calcutta 
University, while inviting eminent business 
men to lecture on how to solve the problem of 
educ^ated unemployment within her halls, 


should have also explored the possibilities she 
has got within her own doors by which she 
can, if she so desires^ solve that problem her- 
self to a very large extent. 

I shall now put forward one by one the 
few practical schemes which need the most 
serious consideration of the University author- 
ities, because, if given effect to, they are sure 
to bring about some relief in the bituation 
without outside help and advice. 

1. The University Bank 

With hcr> annually expanding income of 
several lacs a year from the fee-fund, sale of 
publications and the like, she can very well 
start a fully equipped bank of her own with 
a nominal capital to begin with By engaging 
the services of a few persons well trained in 
modern banking business, method and practice, 
on the contract-system, to be terminated when 
her own graduates have fully learned to 
manage the concern, she can with their assist- 
ance get at least two dozens of her bO far only 
theoretically-equipped M.Com^s and B.Com’s 
trained practically in all the different lines of 
modern banking. This batch of graduates will 
undergo the practical training for three years 
only on some reasonable subsistence allowance 
to be replaced by another such batch who are 
specializing in banking in their University 
courfec, but need practical training in banking 
method and practice. After their training is 
over, some from the first batch are to be 
absorbed into the various departments of the 
proposed bank, whilst the rest will be sent out 
into the world better fitted t/o hold their own 
than hitherto for lack of a proper systematic 
practical training, either in Calcutta, else- 
where in Bengal or in up-country places as 
thorough practical products from the bank of 
their Alma Mater. Again, within the bank 
itself at least some dozens more of graduates, ^ 
otherwise qualified, will find useful occupa- 
tions in its various sections, besides provision 
in the subordinate situations for a large num- 
ber of her undergraduates. The proposed 
bank will serve as the bank for the University 
herself as well as for her numerous teachers, 
examiners, assistants and subordinates and 
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will furtiher constitute the clearing-bank as far 
.as r external bank-transactions of her regular 
constituents will be concerned. The differ- 
•ent <3alcufcta colleges, hostels and licensed 
messes will be naturally attracted to become 
the clientele, of the University bank by reason 
of their inter-allied interests. In this way the 
proposed bank will not only be a domestic 
institution of the University forming a sor^ of 
central treasury for the receipts and disburse- 
ments of moneys from and to its several com- 
ponent units, but will alscf form a real training- 
ground for learning banking method and 
practice for a large number of her students 
increasing in volume of work and sphere of 
usefulness as years roll on. The study of 
modern banking, book-k(‘cping, auditing and 
accounts will henceforward receive a novel 
treatment in the courses of University studies 
resulting in unexpected potentialities, so far 
this jirovince, so long backward in such matter, 
is (‘oncerned. After the lapse of a few years 
the ju'oposed bank will come by a capital from 
the other three allied institutions that are pro- 
posed The University should also start in full 
completion of the whole programme. The 
proposed bank will become the laboratory, as 
it were, for giving practical training in banking 
business m its diverse phases offering employ- 
ment to more and more of the educated un- 
cmploved as it proves its utility 

2. The University Co-operative Stores 
The University may likewise establish a 
co-operative store on a very big Ncale under 
her aegis by enlisting as its members her 
assistants, teachers, students and domestics 
and oiien out therein lines of the various neces- 
saries and articles of luxuries, selling them at 
reasonable profit, allowing liberal concessions 
to the members and on all cash sales. That 
such co-operative stores can be run with profit 
and usefulness is well-known to those who have 
Irad some experience of their working else- 
where in up-country. Again that such stores 
wull command a ready and brisk custom is 
amply demonstrated by the brisk vending of 
necessaries and luxuries done by the numerous 
shops located in the Ashutosh Buildings of th^ 
^^lAiivcrsity, or situated in their neighbourhood 
and run by people with little or no training and 
-education. A spirit of loyalty to the Alma 
Mater, a deep concern for the welfare of the 
educated unemployed, a genuine feeling of co- 
operation and a sincere desire to accomplish 
things ought to be enough to run the various 
departments of the co-operative stores which 


will on the one hand, provide employment* to 
scores of educated unemployed and on the 
other, give them practical instruction in the 
method and practice of ininning co-operative 
institutions. Such a training and experience is 
sure to prove an useful asset to the workers in 
after-life even when they have left the Univer- 
sity concern. The University Bank will find 
the co-operative stores an useful and co-opera- 
tive ally and will be the repository of all her 
income. 

3. The University Insurance Department 
In these days of insurance business in all 
directions, tiie University can with reasonable 
prospect of success start an insurance depart- 
ment, of h«r own, covering risk of life, theft 
fire and success in examinations and guarantee- 
ing fidelity for would-be employees. In that 
event quite a number of her graduates will find 
employment in the various sections of that 
department, wbilt^ receiving practical training 
in the different lines of insurance business 
hitherto denied to them by any of the exist- 
ing companies, indigenous or foreign. The 
numerous assistants, teachers, examiners and 
people having direct or indirect connection with 
the University will haVe to be enlisted as mem- 
bers of the insurance department on attractive 
term« The premium to be received will feed 
the department ultimately, besides fetching 
a decent income for its gradual expansion. All 
moneys at the credit of this department are to 
be kept in the University Bank. 


4. The University Binding & Stationery 
Manufacture Department 
The University ean also start a fully 
equipped up-to-date binding deparanent along 
with her publications section already in exist- 
ence and thus create a new line for training as 
well as for earning a honest livelihood for a 
large member of her educated unemployed. 
Persons who are well qualified in that line of 
business have to be epgaged on the contract- 
system as trainers, their services to bo termi- 
nated as soon as our men have become fullv 
qualified to replace them. Manufacture of 
high class stationery, embossing of letter-heads 
and cards, die-siuking and printing, colour- 
printing, copper-engraving, general printing 
and the like may also be usefully introduced as 
adjuncts the binding-department under 
experts wfeo Kidll act as trainers in order to 
afford a further avenue of employment to the 
educated unemployed eager to have a training 
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inHhose lines. The University will after some 
time be able to get all her binding, die-sinking, 
printing and the like jobs done through that 
department of her own, feeding it by her own 
contributions and can also undertake business 
from far and near in the very interests of those 
who will be employed there in its various 
sections. All incomes derived from those 
sections are to be credited to the University 
Bank, thus inflating both the volume of its work 
and income. 

Whether there exists any statutory bar to 
the University undertaking banking business 
with a portion of her own income is not quite 
known. But in case th(ire does exist any such 
hindrance, if the University can satisfy the 
Govornmeiii that the runrung of tjie hank as 
an annexe to the University will not only fcarth- 
wilh solve to some extenc the problem of 
educated unemployment but will also consti- 
tute a veritable practical field where 
banking, accounting, auditing, book-keeping 
and business correspondence etc., will be learnt 
practically by the ex-graduates and would-be 
graduates under the aegis of their Alma Mater, 
the Government can then have no reasonable 
objection to give their sanction to ^uch a scheme 
for purely acadenucal interests. The opening 
oi the insurance side likewise will not only 
afford an opportunity to the vast number of 
her employees to take due advantage 
ot it at their doors but will also form 

the principal training-ground for a large number 
of the University students to learn the very 
many aspects of modern insurance business 
without much ado. The establishment of co- 
operative stores cannot be expected to present 
any sort of obstacle inasmuch as such stores 
have been opened in numerous places by 
Government employees and carried on under 
indirect Government control with practically 
good results. And where there is already the 
large publication department as an adjunct of 
the TTniversity run on almost monopolistic lines 
the fourth scheme ought not to daunt anybody, 
as the scheme intends only an expansion there- 
of in a few other kindred lines along with it, 
with a view to giving employment to quite a 
large number of the educated unemployed as 


well as to give them practical training in those 
lines. 

The University need have no scruple or 
hesitation to engage in business of the sort pro- 
posed, as she is already committed to purely 
business undertakings by the printing and 
publication of the courses of studies, text-books 
and lectures and by carrying on a systematic 
Rowing trade in them. In such a matter she 
is required to come to grips with the pressing 
problem of unemployment and give up her 
attitude of old acadAnical indifference to such 
matters as unbecoming of a University in 
consideration of the special fact that ours is a 
disastrously poor country. Merely inaugura- 
tion of the “ Career Lectures ” under her 
auspices will hardly carry matters a very great 
w'ay, unless tangible projects arc whole- 
heartedly taken up by the University herself 
for the solution of the much-vexed problem. 
The Government, > on the other hand, ought not 
to hesitate in sanctioning the proposed schemes, 
as their carrying out will mean effective and 
practical, though partial, solution of a great 
problem that is baiQing solution. The Govern- 
ment only need watch carefully the stages 
through which the schemes mature gradually. 
But in order to keep statutory chock on the 
now institutions, the Government should depute 
its own officers trained and experienced in the 
})roposcd lines to supervise those novel activi- 
ties on the part of the University and send 
periodical reports of their progress or otherwise. 
What is furthcimore essential is that those who 
will be unemployed and mean to find employ- 
ment in the new University in^titiPions mu^’t 
be imbued with a high sense of duty and fidelity 
and the desire to be pre-eminently industrious 
and painstaking, so that for their laches the 
infant institutions may not prove unsuccessful 
or die a premature death. 

I have laid down only the outlines of the 
scheme, which proposes no^ only to open out 
new’ avenues of employment on the one hand 
but also on the other provides for training as 
well as livelihood. The details have to be filled 
in by an expert; Committee with necessary 
additions and emendations in order to suit all 
conditions and circumstances. 




A HINDU-MUSLIM MOT IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

By ROMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, m.a. 


In view of the very frequent Hindu-Muslim 
riots occurring, on big as well as small scale, 
in different parts of India now-a-days, the 
following description of a serious communal 
riot of the fifteenth century will be of interest 
to us. 

The description occur'^, first of all, in the 
Bengali work, Manasa-MangaLf written by 
Bijoy (5upta, presumably in the fifteenth 
eentur^^ A D , lint certainly not later than the 
eaily purl of the sixteenth. Bijoy Gupta^s 
account is supported, with slight variations, by 
later writers on the same subject, e. g., Dweeja 
Vansibadan and Vansidas. Whatever may be 
the opinion with regard to the historical 
accuracy of the details given, there is no reason 
to doubt the substratum of truth underlying 
them; and they at least point to the terrible 
probabilities of the situation. 

To come now to the subject-matter : 
According to Bijoy Gupta, there was, m the 
South (of Bengal), a village called Hossain- 
hati Here lived two brothers Hassan and 
Hossain (I omit the unkind epithets bestowed 
on them by the writer). They were Kazis of 
the place. Both of them knew only misdeeds; 
and they had no toleration for the practices of 
the Hindu religion. They nad a subordinate 
of^cer (havildar) named Dula. This man was 
Hossain^s wife's brother and was very haughty. 
He alw^ays used to accompany Hossain in his 
rounds and, out of his fear, all Hindus fled as 
soon as he was put. Whenever a Hindu was 
seen with a tulsi leaf on his head, this man 
used to seize him and, binding him, hand and 
neck, bring him before the Kazi. There the 
Hindu was assaulted with fists, slaps, and 
pelted with stones and pushed by the neck. 
Brahmins seen with their holy thread on theii 
body were also caught and bound with a cord 
r(mnd the neck. The sight of a Brahmin gave 
Jmem much fun— his holy thread was torn and 
they spat upon his face (or mouth). Brahmins 
did not build their houses in the locality, out 
of terror of these people. Such were the Kazis 
and their havUdOr, 

Another protege of theirs was a Mulla 
named Takai, well-versed in the Book. One 
morning, as Takai was going to the riverside 
for a morning-wash,'* he was suddenly over- 


taken by storm and rain. He cast his eyes in 
all dire^ions for a shelter and saw a thatched 
hut in the jungle at a short distance. He ran 
to it. On entering the cottage, he found it to 
be full of a party of Hindu cowherds who 
were playing on their drums and singing. 
The^JC Hindus were engaged in a ceremony of 
worship of the Snake-goddess, Manasa A 
number of sacred earthen pots were arrayed 
in rows and there were other articles reiiuisito 
for the religious ceremony. At the sight of 
this paraphernalia of Hindu worship, the Mulla 
became excited and proceeded to break the 
pots. This created some confusion among the 
cowherds Some were fright<*ned and fled; 
others stood at a distance and from there 
began to throw stones at the intruder; the 
bolder group surrounded the man and began to 
molest him. Ultimately however, all the cow- 
herds combined and joined in mobbing Takai. 
The smoke of burnt incense was put before his 
nose. He was assaulted with fists and slaps. 
His beard and moustache was plucked off; his 
turban and trousers tom to pieces; and various 
other acts of indignities done. He was then 
tied to one of the bamboo posts of the cottage. 
At length, after a forced apology, he was let 
off, on this condition that he would disclose 
nothing to the Kazis. 

As soon as, however, lie reached his own 
place, he appeared before the Kazi brothers, 
and with cries and lamentations, told them the 
tale of his sufferings. What work do you do 
here ? " he said, “ Hinduism has again made 
its appearance. What for do you sit at ease 
with your party here ? I cannot fully describe 
the suffering I have undergone today. On the 
bank of this Bhagirathi river, the Hindus are 
worshipping their ghosts. There is an end of 
your work, I understand in my mind." Then 
he gave an account of his morning adventure. 

The Kazis were in a furious rage on 
hearing the words of fhe Mulla. They uttered 
terrible threats against Hindus. "Such is the 
audacity pf the Hindus, the swine? In my 
own villa^, they practise Hinduism ? We will 
catch the (Hindu) young men, one by one, 
each and eveiy one of them, and destroy their 
caste by forcing them to eat our stale bread. 
They have insulted my learned Mullah ? " 
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Orders were passed summoning the 
army.” It seems this army ” of the retalia- 
tory expedition consisted of every male 
Mahoramedan available. For, it is said, that 
not only all Mahommedans of the Kazi’s village 
but those from the town too joined the expedi- 
tion. The village Hossain-hati appears to 
have been inhabited by Mahommedans of the 
weaver class {julah). All these weavers, old 
and young, came out. They wore all ready for 
the fray, with suitable weapons in their hands, 
which included thick bamboo sticks and even 
bamboo posts used for building thatched 
huts 

According to Dweeja Vansibadan, “ at one 
call of the Kazi three lacs of Mahommedans 
came out a hyperbolical description no 
doubt. 

However, when Hossain was in the midst 
of these preparations, his old mother appeared 
before him. Bijoy Gtipta^s short description 
of this old lady casts a si^ificant side-light on 
the conditions then obtaining in the land. He 
says : ” This lady was a Hindu girl, who was 
taken away by force and then married.^’ , This 
lady still cherished in her mind some of her 
old Hindu beliefs. Seeing that her sons' war 
against the Hindu worshippers of the goddess 
Manasa was practi(iilly an attack upon that 
malevolent goddess herself, she tried to dis- 
suade her* sons from the enterprizc. She said 
that the terrible snake-goddess w(Hild wreck 
dire vengeance on them, if they offended her. 
The old lady’s words were, of course, of no 
avail, 

Then the Mahommedan punitive force 
marched to the place on the river-side. Seeing 
them a distance, all the cowherds and 
other Hindus fled in terror. The Mahommed- 
ans entei^ the hut, destroyed the pots and 
other artioles of womhip, broke the hut itself 
and threw the component parts of it into the 
river. Even the earthen plinth was cut away 
with spades, and the unholy earth thrown into 


the water. This is the first stage of the work 
of punishment. 

The second stage was the sendirife of 
‘‘ hundreds ” of footmen to eatch hold of Hindus 
and bring them to the KaaSi. The cowherds 
were caught in large numbers, bound with cords 
and brought before the Kazi. 

An after-thought suggested to the Mahom- 
medans that the potters, a caste that made 
earthen pots, were also guilty of helping the 
cause of Hindu relig&n by supplying the pots 
for the religious ceremony. Men were sent to 
seize them and potters too were brought as 
prisoners. 

But who were responsible for the supply 
of betel-leaves (pan), which formed an import- 
ant item among the articles necessary for the 
worship of the goddess ? The betel-growing 
caste (bam) were then attacked and members 
of them were also roped in. 

All these unfortunate Hindus were subject- 
ed to assaults and other punishments which can 
be easily imagined. Lastly, the cowherds (and 
no doubt others too) were thrown into the 
prison. 

Dweeja Vansibadan gives *inore details of 
the outrages committed by the Mahommedan 
mob. According to him, many Hindus were 
clubbed to death; and Brahmins were caught 
and lost caste by the Kalma Tjeing shouted into 
their cars. 

Those Hindus who had come to see the 
worship of the goddess were forcibly circum- 
cised. Lastly, cows were slaughtered there, and, 
after committing other outrages, the Mahom- 
medans departed. 

Those who have noticed the features of 
Hindii-Musliin riots from the Khilafat-cum-non- 
co-operation days till recent times, from the 
Moplah affairs in the Malabar down to the 
events in Benares as well as in Pabna (Bengal), 
must have been struck by the kinship that 
seems to exist between the modem riots and 
their forbears of the fifteenth century. 
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BURMA AS I SAW IT 

C. B. KAPUR, M.A., hL£. 


Bi RMA, a “ happy land of smiling peopb, fond 
()} flowers and bright colours, feasti and festi- 
vah,” has much to attract. It is said that a 
})cis()n who has once come Burma will come 
to it again, and there is much truth in this 
saying The sweet memories of its charming, 
happy-go-lucky people, and its shining golden 
Pagodas tend to bring back the traveller once 
again to this land of happiness. Everything 
heie is settled and accepted with a smile — life, 
lo\e, even death. Only if I had known that 
such a tasemating and wonderful country lay 
so clo'so to India, 1 am sure, I would have 
Msited it much earlier than I did. 

Burma, once the largest province of the 
Indian Einpm‘, was se])aiated from India, and 
constituted a sepaiate terntoiy in 1937 But 
'^o far no passport is nc('ded lor going to this 
country. The cool season there coinm(*nces 
in October and lasts till March, and this i<« 
the ideal season for tourist*? Following this 
})oriod, the hot season makes its presence felt, 
until the rainy s(‘ason begins in May, which in 
its tuin ushers in tiie cold season once moie. 
This IS al^o a good season for sea travel. 

It was in the month of October that I 
travelled by tram from Lahore to Calcutta via 
Benares; and on a fine Friday, I left Calcutta 
by steamer for Rangoon Three steamers 
a week of Britisli India Steam Navigation 
\ Company leave Calcutta for Rangoon; the 
[ fare for Deck paasengeis is Rs. 14 and Rs, 21 
! with diet. Tliere was a large number of 
Indian passengers on our boat and I became 
friendly with most of them on the very fust 
day. The sea was fairly calm, and the cool 
sea-breeze acted as nothing less than a tonic 
I felt wonderfully fit, and tremendously enjoy- 
ed the life on board the ship in eating, gossip- 
ing and playing. I succeeded in avoiding the 
terrible sea-sickness by keeping my stomach 
filled up. 

t 0 ^ On Monday morning, wc entered the Ran- 
goon rivers. The first sight a visitor has of 
Burma on entering the Rangoon River is any- 
thing but prepossessing. For miles out beyond 
the mouth of the river the sea is a sort of 
turbid brown caused by the discharge of silt, 
and the river itself is thick with mud. On the 
banks on either side are low muddy flats 


covered with scrub. Even on a nearer approach 
to Rangoon the view is little more promising. 
The city squats on t)ic bank, and the land 
looks flat and u^y, the only relief being the 
sight of th< golden spirC of the Shwe Dagon 


The author with a Burnw'ie 
friend 

Pagoda (Burmese temple) which stands out 
aho\e the city, and wlien caught by tlie rhyi^ oi 
the sun, becomes the “winking wonder” des- 
cribed by Kip(fimg m his Letters of Mcirquc, 

I City op Rangoon 
Rangoon is practically an Indian town. In 
addition to the Eurotieans and Chinese, a large 
propoition of the population in this gay city con- 
sists ot Indians of various types. All tlie labour 
on fh(‘ Poit, Rickshaw coolies, horse*cabmen, 
sweepers, shopkeepers are all Indians, Burmese 
hate to do any menial or manual work. At one 
time when a Bunnan was so lazy that he stayed 
at home looking after children or spent his time 
in lying on an casy'*ehair and smoking long 
cigars, while his wife worked in the field or 
ran the shop, that all these Indians had worked 
their way up in this country and had easily 
found the wo.k they were fit for. But times are 
changed. The aeneration of Burma and the 
depression in trade have brought these easy- 
going men out of their homes, and made them 
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cxmsrious of tbeir political rights, and they crv 
' Do Barna ’’ (Bunna for Buimese) every- 
where This IS in fact, at the bottom of all 
ilic»(' aiili-lndian riots there, ^Mth the lesult 
that seveial thousand IndiaiH duiing the last 
years have left the shoies of Buinia for good 
Tlje Bunneso are now taking to all work pie- 
vioiihly done by Indians But they are very 
fashionable Instead of diiving the iikshaw 



Fhih-ftellere m Pyapon 

like an Indian coolie, the Burman has invented 
a more fashionable way of driving people lii 
has attached a big side-ear to Ins cycle, und 
can easily pull two persons in it on the same 
nksliaw rates.* 

Rangoon is a very modem, neat and very 
(JremtaKi. out city, with broad streets, good 
houses and pretty gardens. It has a population 
of 4 lakhs 

The city consists of three parts, the 
port, the town, the cantonments The town is 
inanaf^d by a Corporation of nominated and 
elected members. There are three Corporation 
bazars and eight private ones In them nearly 
everything required by the public can be pur- 
chased "from a tmtack to an elephant.” An 
extensive system of electric tramways, trolleys 
and buses the city in addition to horse- 
cabs and nokshaws— the last mentioned being 
popular. Rangoon is well provided 
with jileasure spots which are some of the 
finest recreation ^unds in the east. 

II. 8hw» DiooN PAGona 

are the Royal and 
Vitoria Lakes sarroimded by very beaiitaful 
aiKi picjumsque building A motor drive 
tb^ Ukm is very pleasant and the 
^ is well worth making. Towering over the 
city and a few miles from it is the m^est «md 
magnifieent Pagoda in Burmt^we 
IMgon Pagoda, Many wonderful views of this 

. tk 


sacred monument can be obtained from s veral 
vantage points in and around the city, fs the 
Pagoda stands on rising grounds and 
height of 370 feet. It is const^y^jd in the 
shape of a huge bell — ^the generaT'^e of con- 
struction, and the " dome ” is ratirely covered 
wuth gold leaf, the " Hti ” or " Umbrella ” sur- 
mounting it contains valuable gems estimai- 
ed to be worth more than 50 lakhs of rupees 
The circumference of the base of fins mighty 
structuie is over 1,300 feet Several gilded 
fehimefe surrounding this inner shrme, with 
hundreds of carvings and many beautiful images 
of Buddha, the varied colouring of the priests 
and devotees, make a visit to the Shwe D.igun 
a never to be forgotten cxpcneue(‘. At mghi 
the Pagoda is decorated with electnc hg\\ts and 
IS floodlit 

As I have already said, Rangoon, the 
nX cannot by any means lx 

coiibiderfd a Buiinese city, but is in fact txti i- 
oidmanly eosmopolitun Europeans of in iin 
nationaJitus ha\t (‘stablishtd business and an in 
Cioveinmtni seivice and piolcssums Indi iii" 
Irom eveiy piovmte Iroin the Northeni Fiontais 
to (\ylon, ol ivuy da^b and caste, Armtmaii'' 
('iancse, Japancb(, and upiisentativeh oi man> 
othd Onental lartb Huong this nunileilu) eitx 
Buiiim with its rich tiade has atinuted busintv- 
mtn Irom all paitb of the noild to its dmi 
Poit, Rangoon But I had come to see Buiini 
and the Buimese, and Itangoon was not all 
Buima. Bo 1 ina(lc up my mind to pay a m-iI 
to the in U 1101 ot it 1 hud a ulative of nnne 
who was tli(‘ C'lvil Suigton of a district town 
Pyayon Bo 1 decided to go there and sta\ 
with him lor sometime I was a little hurpiiscil 
to know that I could go there not by tram, but 
by a big launch 


Most of the travelling in Burma is done on 
tile livers Buiiua is fortunate in possessing 
two extensive nver systems, the principal one 
beinfir thi* • 


being the Irrawaddy which is navigable npto 
Bhamo, about 900 miles from Rangoon. The 
main stream of the second system w the Sal- 
ween. After about seven hours’ pleasant iotir- 
noy by this launch, which glided eo emootti- 

tne irmwadefy, I reached l^apon at about 4 

all a t*Al Bimoiirbwn. 

m young Bunaese lad, diuwsed toa 
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P IouKd hungy (the skirt-like wear of the 
urmNi^, a silk shirt and an expensive felt 
iiat, lyiflh^cigar in his mouth, came to my 
cabin on trlB^mall boat, and reported himself 
as a conlie. iVaS somewhat surprised to note 



A girl of three in a beautiful 
dancing pose 

ilie dilforenco between a Burmese and an Indian 
coolie at Rangoon Port. How dignified and 
self-respecting he looked. He carried my 
simple luggage of a suit-case and a bedding to 
a nkshaw, which carried me to my relative's 
beautiful wooden Bungalow close to the Civil 
Hospital I remained at Pyapon for a long 
time, and keenly studied the life and customs 
of the Burmese. 

IV. Fueedom of Wombk 

Nothing struck me more agreeably during 
my stay inlBunaa than the freedom of women, 
combined with a 4ignity and modesty which 
must be to be appreciated. Perhaps no- 
where in the timde world women hold a more 
indspendent^ portion than in this fascinating 
land ef Pandas. Commerce and trade in 
Bmna are a monopoly of the women. 

JMbpa^ «ftall)8, rePtanrante, are all entirely run 
by women. It k no disri^t to the daugjiters 
of wdl^to^do pbapk or, manHed women to set 
up stalla in tiho market. And in fact most of 
and stoUs in any market are under 
the eh^ Of tJmse fafly dresied women, full 
of fitn end Ineir shops are neatly 

implied, and they behave most polity to thok 
enstomere. AH b&nsactiops are carried on with 


a delightful sense of humour and feeling. Not I 
only selling but even most of buying in Burma 
IS also done by women, and I believe, they hm 
best fitted for both these jobs. Not only this, 
Burmese women are not afraid of doing even 
hard work. Readers will perhaps be astonisl)ied 
to know that in most of the Bunnese Railway 
stations I saw only women coolies. Young 
girls in their teens, With their heads decorated 
with flowers, and the braas-plates tied to their 
arms, cry out at every station to their sweet 
musical voice— coolie, coolie. One wonders 
how these dainty doll-like girls can carry sueli 
heavy loads on their shoulders Snd n'slly do 
the coolie's iob. 

Although they are born with a eomtncrcial 
outlook, Burmese women have dwi^oped a high 
s<nfte oi beauty and tovo. Visitors to Burma 
<‘ftnnot fail to be attracted by the brightness 
and charm of the women. Burmese women are 
vc'ry particular about their dross, and fond of 
bright colour which is chiefly displayed in 
tlieir loungk or skirts tied tightly around the 
waist, for the white jacket is fitrictfy adhered to. 
A Burmese woman never covers her head. On 
the other hand, she keeps it decorated with 
flowers, and makes it look as attractive as 
possible by coiling round her beautiful hair, 
the bulk of which is often incredsod by adding 
quantities of false hair. A gay umbrella 
completes the scheme of her dress, , ^ 


V. FnraaiDOM of Makbiagb 
Marriages in Burma arc not arranged by 
elders. Love-marriages are very popular. No 
ceremony of any kind is essential for it. Tlie 
boy and the girl run away from their homes 
and on their return are considered as 
husband and wife. Property owned by a 
woman before marriage remains hers even when 
she becomes a wife. Daughters and sons inherit 
equally. In Burma, it is the giri that marries 
the boy, and not the reverse, for after marriage 
the boy goes and lives with the girl or her 
parents. It is her economic indepe^ence that 
has in fact brought her so much sooial freedom 
and equality. 

VI. “PW1D”-S AK» FaSTtVALS 
Dancing is a teiw highly developed art in 
Burma. In spite of Sieir great enthusiasm for 
trade and commerce the Burmese women take 
a very keen intortot in nmsiO and dancing. I 
have seen a tiny girl of three dancing so 
wonderfully. These “ Pwe ”-s or free entortain- 
m^ts almost enohanted me, and I never 
missed any of them during my long stay at 
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\*Pyapon. The Pwe started in the early 
evening; and lasted till dawn And it 
nothing loss than astonishing to see men, women, 
and even young ehildren taking such keen 
interest in them and keeping awake all night, 
hearing patiently to the lengthy dialogues lull 
of so many jokes, or watching the grouji dances 
by girls. 

Men and w’onien all sat up together, and 
there was never any sign of rowdyism or rush 
for good seaffi, as is so often ^\itnosscd in our 
country. Nowhcie in Burma did I see any 



The Hanging Pagoda of Kyakt, 

20 feet high 

st'jjuraie enclosures or separate compartments 
m tile Railway trains being icH'r\ed for women 
exclusively. 

There are three principal “Pwe”-s or theatri- 
cal performances — the Zat Fwc, a theatrical 
]ierformance based on anchmt legends and per- 
foriacti by living actors. I saw their staging 
of Ramlila, wducli they called by the name of 
“ Yama Pwc.” Their dance masks and dis- 
guises, their antique and strange dress — all 
afforded me great pleasure. The second type is 
the A-yok Puu or marionette show, which is 
exceedingly wtU mamimlated, and lastly there 
is the Anyein Pwc wdiich chiefly consists of 
posture dancing and singing by groups of girls. 
The Burmese have a very noisy but verj' 
musical orchestra, which includes several 
modern instruments like violin, guitar and 
banjo. 

Besides numerous Pagoda festivals there 
are two principal annual festivals. The ** water 
festival which is the festival of the Buddhist 


New Year and derives its name froip the.^ 
custom of the participants throwing 
each other, in commemoration of aescent 
of the King of the Spirit ( Nat 1^ Kingdom on 
earth, is celebrated in April. £t is somewhat 
like our Holi festival in India. The second 
one is held at the end of the Buddhist Lent in 
October and is known as the Feast of Lights.^’ 
On this occasion extensive illumination takes 
place for several nights together. All Burmese 
Pagodas, houses ^d buildings are tastefully 
decorated with coloured lanterns generally in 
the shape of stars, wiiile big and long 
fire balloons float gently in the evening air. 
This again corresponds to our festival of 
“ Dewali.” These multi-coloured lights and 
balloons, sometimes more than 20 feet in Icngdi, 
))rovifled us with amusements for several days 
during our after-dinner walks. 

VII. Inveterate Smokers 

Tlierc is one thing which is bound to 
attract tlie notice of a visitor soon after his 
ai rival in Burma and that is the Burman’s 
inveterate habit of smoking. Men, women, 
and even children of very tender age are 
invot<‘rate smokers. They smoke eheroots 
usually about 8 inches long made of chopped 
tobacco leave*^. On the occasion ol my visit to 
their Pwe ’’-s or during my journey by train. 

I saw some of them smoking those long cigars 
continuously for hours together. I was aston- 
ished to see a mother offering her big cheroot 
for smoking to her child hardly 3 years old. 
One wonders how harmless thi*- habit of smok- 
ing IS considered in Burma. This is one of the 
reasons of their having such bad teeth. Very 
often did I sec some pretty woman, with 
tanakhn or sandal -wood paste rubbed on her 
face, gaily and neatly dressed, with an 
attractive bunch of flowers on her head, look- 
ing almost ugly as soon ns she opened her 
mouth and showed a bad set of teeth. 

VIII. Neat Living 

I had the pleasure of visiting several Bur- 
mese families at Pyapon, and of talking to many 
educated Burmese men and women. Nearly ^11 
the houses in Burma are made of wood & d 
each house is separate fixim the atbj©r, and" 
even the poorest one has a small orchard with 
all kinds of lovely flowers, in front of it. 
A Burman is , very fond of decorating his 
house, specially the front room of the house. 
Nearly all the best things of the house arc put 
in that room, as if for show. I had mistaken 
many such houses in the streets for resi^u- 
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rante or coffee shops at first. The Burmese 
courteous people. Each member of 
th^ taniiUy tries his or her best to please 
and malteTJtofortable every visitor to his cosy 
house. The wurmese have no word of greet- 
ing nor they wish time when they meet. A 
smile and a little bow that is all what is done. 
Cigarettes or cigars are the first things that are 
offered to a visitor which is invariably fol- 
lowed by tea or coffee. A low round table lying 
in the corner of the fronf room servos as the 
family dining table, around which all men and 
women members of the family sit on their knees 
or squat on the neat wooden floor several 
times a day. Rice, fish, meat and vegetables 
cooked in smelly oil form tlioir staple food, 
besides tea and coffee which are taken several 
times a day. Although Buddhist by faith they 
take all kinds of meal without any scruples. 
The Chinese are worse than they. Most of the 
hot('Is .and restaurants in Burma are run by 
the Chinese, and one cannot pass in front of 
such a bliop without inhaling some filthy odour. 
Lots of Indians of all castes and cree<ls who 
have made their permanent home in Burma, 
arc married with Burmese women and are quite 
happy. 

IX. Types of Pfxjple in Btirma 
The population of Burma is varied in type 
The Burman himself is an offshoot of the 
Mongolian race and retains many of its physi- 
cal characteristics. There are also the Shams, 
Chins and Kachms, hill races of the North ami 
East, the Arakanese in the West, and Karens 
in the South-east. Bunnans are Buddhists, 
while people of other types believe in spirit or 
are without any religious faith. Of these the 
Karens are an advanced peo|)lo— and most of 
them have now embraced Clirihtianity. People 
of Burma are not very religious, and hence 
they do not quarrel among themselves about 
religious matters. They do not take life very 
seriously, and are really a happy-go-lucky 
sort of people. The Burmese may be said to 
be a nation of gamblers. The Government 
of Burma runs several state lotteries every 
yaar to satisfy their gambling habit. A Bur- 
Jmse cannot hoard money, nor can let it lie in 
his pocket. If he has Rs. 10 in his pocket, he 
will spend it before he goes to bed, althougli 
the very next day ho may have to pawn those 
very things that he purchased a day before. 
This characteristic of the people is very well 
exhibited by the large number of pawn shops 
that are in Burma, and by the amount of 
heavy licence-fee that tJiey have got to pay to 
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the Government. This is the chief reason why 
all ihe commerce and trade is in the hands of 
Burmese women. All the incoiucs and expenses 
of the family are also conti oiled by the mistress 
of the family, for she is wise* enough t4> think of 
to-morrow. A man who is a township officer 



\n abode of one ot the ihit^ qiieenb 
of a King of Burma in the old 
palacoa jin Mandalay 

or Tchhildar today may he ^een selling l)aruina^ 
H week alter as lie gambled jway a part ol the 
office money and got his dibuiissal Irom the 
job. But he doeb not r(‘pent over it or \vori7^ 
any more about it. He snul(‘s and i.«- happy 
while belling bananas in lh(' Baszar. 

X. A SELF-RKhPECTlNO PlSOPl^E 
W'lth su<‘I) un eaby vi(‘W of lile, the Bur- 
mese are btill a belt -respecting pco])le. I saw 
au official of high rank walk tlu’ough tlie 
streets witliout being noticed at all. It is yvry 
much unlike the state of affairs in India, where 
big officials are looked upon with awe. In 
Burma, tlie officials, whatever their rank and 
nationality may be, do not regard themselves 
as a sort of super-human beings. They mix 
with tiic fieople quite freely and arc there to 
help the public and not lord it over them. 

Nearly eveiy Burmese can read and write 
his own language, although I had faome diffi- 
culty in, finding out a Burmese who couhl speak 
Englibh. Tie has also a great aptitude tor 
western gam^B, playing football, cricket and 
hockey witli ocmsiderable skill, of whicli 
the first mentioned k the most popular. A 
national game of football called Ohinlon — 
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wbiob visitor sbould try to witness — U 
played everywhere in Burma, even on the broad 
pavementsi of Rangoon. It consists of keeping 
a light plaited cane ball in the air for as long 
as possible, without touching it with the hand. 
The ball is kicked in the air, with the toe, heel, 
knee, elbow or neck by the players who stand 
round in a circle. Experts can keep it going 
for a very lohg time and show remarkable skill. 

Thus, I spent my long sojourn at Pyapon 
lying on the Ibank of a river whose current 
changed its direction several times a day, 
sometimes running eastward and sometimes 



Phoongiii with their begging bowls 


westward. We drank and bathed in the rain 
^ater collected in large municipal tanks and 
blept in mosquito-proof rooms. T spent most 
of my time in so many beautiful Pagodas of 
I his town, which contained colossal statues of 
Tjord Buddha, some more than 60 feet in height, 
I attended the various Pagoda festivals and 
processions, orderly and interesting at the same 
time. 

One November morning, I bade good-bye 
to my host in whose family I had spent so 
many pleasant days at Pyapon and returned 
to Rangoon. After staying for sometime 
happily with an Indian family, I also left 
Rangoon for the North — for Mandalay and 
Maymyo. 

XL IN-Ie Lake 

There arc mctiy-gauge railways all over 
Burma, and there is no intcr-class compart- 
ment in a train. Hence I travelled third-class 
and found it quite comfortable, as people 
travelling in it behaved very well. No one 
entered any compartment if there was no 
vacant seat there. The tiny train, which is 
considered the fastest metre-gauge railway in 
Hhe world, running with the speed of 35 miles 
an '’hour, passing ibinugh very important md 
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historical towns like Pegu, Toungoo, '^azi 
reached Mandalay early in the momin)jg^^ At 
Thazi station, 1 was surprised tb see^at* all 
the coolies are women ; at otk^ stations 
there were both male and female wolies. Some 
of these pretty coolies had just got up from a 
short nap on the station platform, and the sleep 
was still in their eyes. From Thazi, a brsmeh 
line goes to Kalaw, one of the best hill stations 
and health resorts of Burma. Not far from it 
is the In-lo Lake, one of the places worth visit- 
ing in Burma. 

It is around this lake that people belong- 
ing to the Intha tribe live, who have made this 
lake so very famous. The Intha fisliermen row 
with their legs, balancing themselves in their 
boats on one leg, while they manipulate with 
the other. How could this method of rowing, 
which is known nowhere else in the world, have 
originated, is something that no one has hitherto 
been able to explain. 

XII. In Mandalay 

The terminus of the main line from Ran- 
goon, 386 miles by rail from the capital, Man- 
dalay lies on the eabtem bank of the Irrawaddy 
Although an important city with a population 
of over li lakhs and the centre of Upper 
Burma, Mandalay is, with the exception ol 
some of the Pagodas and old palaces, compara- 
tively modern witli fine buildings, broad roads 
and tram and bus service. A view of distant 
mountains adds a charm to this famous city. 
Mandalay is an excellent centre for short trips 
to places of interest in the district, 

XIII. City of Pagodas 

About a mile and, a half from the centre of 
the city is the famous ‘^Oity of Pagodas^* — ^the 
Kuthodaw. ” King Thibaw^s father is said 
to have caused the Buddhist scriptures to be 
engraved on 729 large stone-slab; and over each 
a small white Pagoda is erected, with a large 
Pagoda in the centre. The 730 Pagodas cover 
a square with sides each half a mile in length. 

There are innumerable important shrmes 
and Pagodas in and around Mandalay which 
will repay a detailed visit, but no visitor should 
miss a walk up Mandalay Hill lying just 
side the city, from the top of whict a wemder- ' 
ful view of the surrounding country may be 
obtained from its hei^t qf nearly 1^000 feet. 

A launch trip should also be made to the 
Mingun Pagoda lying on the opposite bank of 
the Irrawaddy. This is reported to be the 
largest building of solid masonry in the world. 
The unfinish^ colossal mass of masonry 
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u‘]Cains covers an area of 450 square feet and 
IS feet only one-third of the height 


which^ was origmally intended to attain. It 
was largest Buddhist Pagoda in the 

world anoin^B started by Kmg 
Bodawpaya in 1706. Close to 
the pagoda is the famous 
Mingun Bell ” said to be one 
of the largest bells of the world. 

The bell is 12^* feet high, with 
n diameter of 16 feet ^ 
inclirs at the hp and a weight 
oi 87 tons. 

The erstwhile “ Royal City,” 
now known as Fort Duffenn, 
wliicii stands apart from the 
modem town of Mandalay, is 
a vatot s(iuare enclosure, | 
each side of which is over a ! 
mile long and tiie walls in 
plaees aie about 40 feet high. 

Mueli of (Ik interior area of 
Ui(* Foil Its occupied by a fine 
park, but it also contains many 
htautilul buildings In the A view of the 
editie of this walled Fort is the 
palate ot Mindon and Thebaw, the last two 
Hurmese Kings Around the palace, lavishly 
decoiatod with lacquered work and frescoe 
.stand many smaller buildings with pinnacled 
loois, giltwork, mirrors and carvings. How 
wonderful the various buildings must have 
appealed in tlie height of their splendour I No 
wolds can convey a proper idea of the spired, 
turreted, frescoed and caived buildings of deli- 
cate design 

Mandalay is also famous firstly, for its 
locally manulactuied silver, bronze and brass 


Pagodas are " Phoongi Chnung ” or Monasteriefi 
in which every Burmese youth spends » part 
of his youth, and lives the life of rcPUiioiatiim 
and religious 0smpline. He lives on charitible 
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funds and spends moi^ of his time in reading 
religious books. These Phoor^is keep their 
heads shaven, do not wear sh^s, and put on 
only saffron-coloured ebthes. Some of these 
go about every morning with their wooden 
black bowls and lesounding .gongs, collecting 
food from house to house foi tlioibselves and 
for othcis at the Monasteiy I visited many 
of these monastic schools at Pyapon and at 
Mandalay and had sometimcfi long talks with 
educated life-long Phoongis, who commaJid 
great respect and veneration from ])eople. 1 


works, and wood and ivory carvings^ and 
secondly, for the large number of Phoongis ” 
or persons belonging to the priestly class that 
live m this city. It is the chief centre of 
Buddhist religion and more than twenty 
thousand Phoongis live in this city. These 
highly respected priests are alleged to be the 
root cause of the recent anti-Indian riots all 
over Burma, particularly at Mandalay and 
Rangoon. 

IV. Monks and Monastic Institutions 
Every town, even the smallest village in 
Burma, has, at least half-a-dozen, if not more 
of Pagodas in it. Inside these big Pagodas are 
huge statues of Buddha. Sitting before the 
statues on the marble floor with folded hands 
and in a devotional posture, every day the 
burmese pray for an hour or so. Close to these 


have seen a very respectable woman on a Rail- 
way platform putting off her velvet sandals, 
and touching her head on the ground in 
reverence before a head Phoongi As a rule, 
Burmese have the custom of burying their 
dead, but a monk^s body is cremated with 
pomp Usually all dead bodies are kept for 
about a week, and people celebrate the death 
with songs and mUsic, and by entertaining 
jieople with food. No one is supposed to ex- 
press any grief, as death is not considered a 
sad thing in Burma, for the soul thereby gets 
back its free state. A monk's body is preserved 
in honey for more than a year. On an auspi- 
cious d^ his body is taken out, placed in an 
artificial Pagoda made of paper and bamboo, 
and earned in procession by the monks On 
reaching the cremation ground, this artificial 
Pagoda is drenched in pcirol and the coiBn set 
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fiitraep. Sometimes a huge sum of money 
is spent on the funeral ceremony oi a famous 
Phoongi. 

XV. In Maymyo 

After about a week’s stay at Mandalay, I 
left for Maymyo, th(‘ premier hill station in 
Burnm, the summer residence of the Oovern- 



tS'ointn of a hill tribe in Shan States 


ment and the hendquarters of the General Officer 
Commanihng of Burma. IVIayniyo is situated 
in the Shan plat<>au, 3,400 feet above sea 
level, is 42 miles by rail from Mandalay, 
an<l is one of the prettiest ‘lull stations I have 
ov(T seen. The train climbs on tiiis plateau 
by a zig-sag course. This part of the railway 
journey affords some interesting sights of 
Burma. I stayed at Maymyo with a young 
English Army officer friend of mine, in a 
beautiful bungalow on the top of a hill. From 
tins hill I eould obtain a view of the beautiful 
Government house, club, polo ground, race course 
and many other famous places, Maymyo is 
irniMirtant for being a trade registering station. 
Here it was pretty cold and I wore my muter 
clotlies all the time. We had many joy 
drives in and amwjd the town and one day 
we went to see the world famous Gokteik Rail- 
ii^ivay Bridge, It is about 46 miles from Maymyo 
^ md is on the Lashio line. There is also a motor 
road leading down mto the deep valley and 


a bridge ov^ the Nam Pan Hse stream. 
From this motor bridge, the lofty Railway btj^.dge 
is about a furlong away and presents a wonder- 
ful sight. The train passes from Qp^*rock to 
another, over this brid^. The viad^^ct is of ateel 
and was erected by an American hrm in 1900, 
taking over three years to complete. It is 2,200 
feet long, and is about 650 feet hi^i from the 
surface of the stream* Pathways have been cut 
through the jungle down to the stream so that 
visitors can easily gp to the foot of the gorge. 
The scenery is beautiful and wild. 

After spending a pleasant week at Maymyo, 

I returned to Rangoon. It was the end of 
January and it was still not very cold there. 

I stayed with the same Indian family I had 
put up with on former occasions. Maung Tin Pe, 
a clerk in the Secretariat, who lived in the right 
wing flat, just opposite to us, with his wife and 
two young daughters, became almost a frieniJ 
of mine within, a few days of niy stay at 
Ran^on. He had taken four days’ leave for 
making a pilgrimage to Kyaiktiyo PagocLi, 
(pronounced as Ghaithio Pagoda), one of the 
most celebrated Pagodas in Burma. He invittul 
me to accompany him to this holy place, and 
I gladly accepted his invitation. 

XVI. Hanoing Pagoda at Kyaikto 

We left Rangoon in the afternoon, and after 
about four hours journey in the tram reachcil 
Kyaikto (Chaitho) a township (Tehsil) of 
Thatoii District. In the way, we purchased 
several small pretty baskets containing many 
kinds of fruits very cheap, and drank tea 
almost at every second station, I had no alter- 
native but to yield to the wishes of my Burmese 
host. We didn’t .eat any sweets, for the 
Burmese neither like, nor make nor sell sweets. 
We ate delicious fruits only and drank several 
cups of tea while my host smoked long cigars. 
We spent the night at Kyaikto and next morn- 
ing left very early in the morning by a bus. 
which carried more ladies than men, and reach- 
ed at the foot of the hill in about half-an- 
hour’s time. Prom here we started on a seven 
miles' journey to reach the top of a hill about 
four thousand feet above sea level. On reach- 
ing tlie top we saw several shops and hou^^'s 
for the pilgrims to spend the night there. A * 
very beautiful building near the Pagoda con- 
tained several statues of Buddha ‘and of the 
head Pboemgis, 

The Hanging Pagoda" itself is about 
16 feet hi^h. and is built bn a huge rounded 
boulder which is perched on the very edge of a 
cliff rising up sheer from tiie deep valley below. 
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"This, big stone, on which this golden Pagoda 
rests) was easily ma(le to swing about by a easy 
push by my friend and myself It was really 



fht Shwt Dagon Pagoda Rango«)ii 

Tery uinazing that this huge «itone, which 
could be shaken by one or two men could have 
lain light on the edge of the rock, and not fall 
from thtiL, whatever be the inteii'sity of tlie 
shake \\c also saw here a bia jiicce of wood, 
which had fumed into metal now, and resounded 
with metallic ring as wc struck it with a 
hammer Wo were told that i thin thread can 
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pass through the bottom of this hanging 
even now, although, there was a time when the 
world was not so smiul as now, a thick rope 
could be passed under it for tlitn this lock 
stood in the air The stoi\ about it is that 
Loid Buddha, before His death gave two hair 
of His head to the son of a Hajah of Thaton, 
as he was His favourite clisdpU The Prince 
tned to hide them under this lock, which 
itfused to put its weight on those divine hair 
and remained hanging m th(‘ am But m these 
days when people have giown sinful and the 
piecious possession is m dangei of being 
stolen this big stone has (oine down and hidden 
those hair How tar it is true I leave it to my 
Tcadeib to judge for themselves, but I was 
<(itamly ainSized to see this huge rock swinging 
at a small push VVe wcie told that only 
uccntly gold worth thousands of rupees was 
sc latched away by robbcis from the surface of 
this stone Almost all the pilgnms who come 
heu place a few rupees worth of gold-leaves 
on tins stone as their oflenngs 

We icturncd Irom this hill-top the same 
afternoon, and met on the way several pious, 
tat and tender ladies, going up, panting and 
resting very often The> greeted us with their 
sweet simle, and envied us for being so 
lucky as to return the same day We ^ent 
iinothei night at K>aikto and returned to Ran- 
goon nevt morning and tlianked Mating Tin Pe 
lor such a nice trip 

XVII Returv Home 
T bade farewell to this land and boarded 
»SiS Karapara for my return journey to India 
T looked at the fading sight ot the great city of 
Rangoon The golden towc r ol the Shw^e Dagon 
Piigoda still reflected the last rays of the sun 
which remained visible fur a long time 


KISAN SABHA, THE COMMON PLATFORM FOR 
GANDHITES AND SOCIALISTS 

By K. G. RANGA, m.l.a. (Central) 

(k'mraJ Secretary, All India Kisan Sabha 


We all know l^iat our Kibaiib are utterly poor 
and helpless, their houses are little better than 
hovels, their clothing is inadequate ana of poor 
quality, their food lacks variety iii addition to 
being of very poor quality and their social envi- 
ronment is extremely depressing. Who can say 
that our villages are really inhabit aAile, that the 
water our villageis get to. drink is either good 
or wholcsonif', not to speak of being sufficient, 
and that the social life prevailing is either 
stimulating or inspiring ? Is there then any 
wonder if the migration of rural folk to towns 
goes on unimpeded and our villages are 
denuded of almost every educated young man ? 
Indeed, it is one of the ironies of our economic 
fate that the least educated man earns much 
more by becoming a teacher or a postal peon 
or a daffadar in a Taluk office than the most 
skilled Kisan, while all the time the former is 
having an easy time of life in his occupation 
when contrasted with the arduous and nerve- 
racking toils of the latter without any limita- 
tion of hours of labour or any regular holidays 
or even nn assurance of a stable income, even 
if it tile smallest. 

Both Socialists and Gandhites wish to end 
this miserable state of things. They sincerely 
desire that our Kisans ought to rise to their 
fullest stature and win an adequate place in 
our political system and enjoy a decent, self- 
respecting and progressive state of social exis- 
tence. 

Differences 

Bui they seem to differ from each other in 
the approach they make to the Kisans’ problems. 
The Socialists wish to help Kisans first by re- 
moving all those institutions and agencies which 
today drain away the resources of our Kisans. 
They argiu' that as long as the rents and land 
revenue demands, the interest charges and 
marketing costs remain so high, it is small 
consolation to our Kisans to be able to earn a 
little more, for out of every rupee they earn by 
their hard labour, the major portion goes to 
feed the various classes of parasites. Hence 
their primaiy concern with the fight for the 


elimination of thesci parasites. There is cer- 
tainly reason on their side; because (*very year, 
the State collects more than 25 crores of land 
revernu*, the landlords 80 crores, tlie money- 
lenders nearly a hundred crores, whereas the 
merchants and traders absorb easily 150 crores- 
Thus if this drain is stopped, our Kisans will 
straight away be in possession of at least 
Rs. 350 crores per annum or Rs. 10 per annum 
per head as contrasted with their per capita 
income of Rs. 25 per annum. Hence their pre- 
occupation with the agitation to abolish the 
Zamindari and Sahukari systems, the middle- 
men and tax gatherers. 

On the other hand, the Gandhites, impelled 
as they are by equally noble love for the wel- 
fare of our Kisans, think that it may take a 
long time to achieve the abolition of all these 
various exploiting agencies and that in the mean- 
while, we cannot and shall not be indifferent to 
the possibilities of augmenting the slender re- 
sources of Kisans and otherwise minimising their 
day-to-day sufferings. Mahatma Gandhi him- 
self contemplates the possibility of someday 
eliminating the Zamindari system itself. But 
he is not prepared to demand its immediate 
abolition lest it should jeopardise our present 
political fight. Therefore, they busy themselves 
with attempts to increase the avenues open to 
Kisans to earn a few more rupees. 

Naturally the next point to be made clear 
is whether there is any real difference of views 
between these two schools of thought and two 
groups of workers. Yes, there is. The Socialists 
think that the interests of landlords and Kisans 
are irreconcilable and Kisans can be saved 
only if the Zamindari system is abolished. 
Similarly, they stand for the nationalisation of 
money-lending business and co-operatisation and 
nationalisation of agricultural marketing. Buu 
the Gandhites believe in class collaboration and 
so hope that some day the landlords will of 
their own accord, but of course in response to 
the -exigencies of times, be willing to give up 
their worldly hold over Kisans and thus elimin- 
ate themselves as a class. Hence their opposi- 
tion to the Socialist slogan for the abolition 
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‘of th(‘ Zammdan and other parabitical ays- 
tems. 

But both these groups of workers are united 
in tlioir anxiety to strive their best to ameliorate 
the existing conditions of Kisans to the extent 
possible under the present circumstances and 
thus if need be, to lessen the control of land- 
lords, money-lenders etc , over our Kisans’ eco- 
nomic life. 

I nloitunatcly, even in this attempt, they 
happen to pursue two different and almost anta- 
guiuhtic methods. The Gandhites attempt, as 
in Bihar, to bring about an agreement between 
tenants and landlords in order to pass any 
Tenancy Legislation even though they have had 
to fight m the general election the very same 
Zamindais on a definite economic programme 
^nbiHcing tenancy reform But Socialists think 
this proceduie to be wrong and even unfair. 
They feel that even at the time of formulating 
the Conguss election progiamine and later on, 
when the Bihar Tenancy Bill was being drafted, 
the Congress had taken note of the claims of 
Zamindais under the existing circumstances and 
theiefoie, to try to conic to an agreement therc- 
afiei vould only mean and had actually meant 
making luither concessions to Zammdars at 
the expeiiNC of Kisans, foi the (luevstioiiable 
advantage of buying peace with them. 

Moi cover, there is one other but equally 
important difTerenee The very circumstances 
which necessitate certain reforms, oblige land- 
loidb to agree to them and make it possible for 
-Congress Ministry to efteet them, are themselves 
shaped into a political force and an economic 
portent by a conscious agitation oi Kisans who 
are actuated by their desire to aboli&li the 
Zammdan system and ably assisted by the 
poignant economic and social sufferings of the 
Kisan masses. Therefore, Socialists maintain 
that unless they iuin their backs on the class 
collaboration tliooiy, they cannot bring about 
the “ cii eumstances ” which an taken to be 
our sanctions to oblige both the Goviuninent and 
Zamindars to yield to our immediate demands. 

No Rr\SON FOR TIIFIR MuTlHL 

Non-co-operatjon 

^ .. These differences, fundamental though they 
kre, are not such as to force these tw^o great 
groups of Kisan friends to non- co-operate with 
each other Given their anxiety to serve our 
Kisans and their readiness to sacrifice their all 
for the service of these dumb millions, they 
must be willing to co-operate with each other 
on the expansive arena of rural reconstruction 
.and Kisan regeneration. 


Let us explore these possibilities for their 
mutual co-operation. They both can work to- 
gether in framing schedules of the minimum 
and immediate demands of our Kisans, based 
upon carefully conducted economic surveys of 
our rural conditions and Kisan life In conduct- 
ing Kisan marches, celebrating Kisan Days and 
approaching the local authorities in order to 
represent to the public at large and the officials 
concerned the troubles and needs of our Kisans; 
in fighting corruption in the services and the 
collection of illegal exactions, they can work 
together. In spreading among Kisans nation- 
alist and Kisan literature and in awakening in 
them an interest in education, clean and beauti- 
ful life, ther^ is much scope for co-operation. 
The improvement of public health and sanita- 
tion of our villages, the beautification of our 
villages and modernisation of our homes need 
their joint efforts. To fight cholera and other 
epidemics and to minister to the needs for medi- 
cal assistance of our Kisans as well as their 
cattle every one’s help is needed. One can 
multiply many such needs of our Kisans to 
satisfy which every well-wisher of our rural 
folk can put his enoulder to the task without 
sampling about his differences with other work- 
ers over other matters. 

A Common Platform 

But what is the platform and the means 
through which both these two groups can co- 
oiierate with each other for the benefit of their 
common friend, the Kisan ? I say, it is the 
Kisan Sabha Immediately, a Gandhite may 
jump up and say, it is so much under the influ- 
ence of Sucialisls My answcT to him is that 
it pliall not be made a stumbling block to his 
offer of co-oporatjon. Just as Socialists have 
loyally worked in the Congress under the orders 
of Gandhites who have been so prcpondei atingly 
in pow^r ill the Congress, so also Gandhites 
ought to be willing to utilise the Kisan Sabha 
platform in order so serve the Kisan, the corp- 
mon object of service. Moreover, my appeal 
for making the Kisan Sabha, the common plat- 
form for both the groups to render their service 
to our Kisans is also based upon the fact that 
it does actually attempt to implement the 
practical programmes of these two groups. 

Just because the movement for the aboli- 
tion of the Zamindari and Sahukari systems is 
of such paramount importance, and has such 
a wider appeal to the public that the other 
activities of our Kisan Sabhas have not attracted 
as much attention of the public as they de- 
served. 
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Constructive Work of Kisan Sabhas 

Like the Gandhites, our Kisan Sabhas have 
also recognised the advantages of attempting to 
put a few more pies into the pockets of our 
Kisans without any more delay by every ])osHi- 
ble legitimate means that offers itself. That is 
why our Kisan Sablias are everywhere found 
enthusiastically supporling all handicrafts, 
which promise some more income tr) our under- 
employed Kisans. It is Kisan Sabhaites who 
are today co-operating with the A.-I. S. A. 
people in the ITissar, Talcher and Rayalaseema 
Belief ('amps. The Andlira Kisan Sabha has 
taken the initiative in awakening the handloom 
weavers to organise themselves into their class 
organisations and so have the K(>rala Kisan 
Sabhaites. The hand-pounding of rice and the 
hawking of the products of village industries 
have found enthusiasts among our Kisan 
Sabhaites. 

AVliat is even more surprising is that they 
find time, in the midst of their bi’cath-taking 
propaganda against the systems of landlordism 
and money-lending, to persuade our peasants to 
grow more and more vegetables, to utilise all 
their refuse water to grow some plants and 
creepers in their yards or by their houses, to 
k(‘ep their houses and clothes clean and to sim- 
plify and beautify tlu'ir villages and homos in 
a Candhian manner. 

Some Andhra Kisan Sabhaites have actual- 
ly organised the Andhra Ayurvedic Veterinary 
College and trained m‘arly a couple of hundred 
Kisan youths in this medicine, thus doing 
poineering work for the whole of India. Today, 
there arc 50 Veterinary Dispensaries all over 
Andhra, each one attending to the medical needs 
of the Kisans’ cattle of the neighbouring ten or 
twenty villages. Surely, this is an achievement 
which can gladden tlie neart of the greatest 
Gandhite. 

The Village Panchayat IMovement also owes 
mu(‘h of Its progress in Southern India to our 
Kisan Sabhaites. It is no exaggeration to say 
that wherever a Kisan Sabha is organised there 
springs up in its wake, a local reading room 
or library, a night school for adults or a village 
Ijublic hall. The Village Panchayat and the 
library are usually followevl by the establish- 
ment of roads and the provision of literature 
for our Kisans. 

These are activities which are so familiar 
to Gandhites because they have been engrossed 
in them during the last twenty years and wdth 
such excellent results. It may be our Kisan 
Pabhas are not able to devote as much time to 


them as they ought to and as many of our Kisam 
Sabhaites as needed are not able to dt'votc all 
their resources to tli(‘m. But this account shows 
that our Kisan Sabha is alive to their importance 
and is anxious to devote as much of its attention 
and resources as it can, considering its poverty 
in men and money. 

Tlierefore, it has a legitimate claim on the 
services and resources of all Gandhites. 

Kisan Sabhaitks appreciate (Undiiian 
Services 

Let no (Riiidbite be under the mistaken 
notion that Kisan Sabhaites, being mostly 
Socialistic in their outlook, are inclined to look 
down upon the activities of his group, for, I 
am glad to say, that our Kisan Saliliaites are 
realising more and more the (‘xt raordmary 
significance and the all embracing nature of 
the services rendered by Gandhites to our rural 
folk on th(‘ inspiration of Mahatma Oamihi. 
They are surprised sometimes, to find signs of 
tht slow but sure influence of Gandhian woik 
in many aspects of our Kisan life. Starting 
from his income, we have the charkha and the 
A.-l. V. 1. A. to minimise the under-employment 
of our Kisans and to increase his earnings. 
Such earnings may not be much but in the 
absence of any other source of additional in- 
come, they mean a lot. The Village Panchayat, 
and co-operative movi'menls have won the sup- 
port of Gandhites. Experiments are being made 
with the diet of the masses and the hand-pound- 
ed rice has already emerged as a full-fledged 
dietary improvement and Gandhiji is giving 
many points to Government experts on dictitics^ 
Village sanitation is provided with the trench 
latrines, which are ch(‘ap to make and profit- 
able sources of manure and commodious con- 
veniences. The Mud and Naturopathy, Ayur- 
vedic and Unani treatment, popularised at such, 
great pains by Gandhiji are today lessening 
the dependence of our villagers on costly west- 
ern medical treatment. The Ideal Home Exhi- 
bitions and the production of simple but decora- 
tive furniture and tlie designing of artistic but 
cheap patterns of clothes, all carried on under 
the influence of Mahatmaji are all showing the 
way as to how to make a poor Kisan^s house 
and apparel both beautiful and cheap, enjoy- 
able and attainable. 

Gandhiji has realised that our agriculture 
is most inefficient and our Kisans very defective 
in their methods and highly incompetent to face 
the competition of the world market. There- 
fore, the Wardha scheme of education is devised 
to attain two ends at the same time; to trains 
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our Kisan youth in the arts of handicrafts and 
science of agriculture and also to provide free, 
advanced and modern education for all the 
masses. 

Our Socialists may like our Kisans not to 
be lost in their attempts to gam a few more 
coins or to learn their craft a little better, to 
so great an extent as to become indifferent to 
the needs of organising themselves to fight their 
class enemies. But they are second to none in 
realising the real revolutionary as well as con- 
structive significance of these and many such 
otli(‘r constructive moves initiated by Mahainia- 
ji and implemented so enthusiastically by his 
disci])lcs. 

Tlierefore, T fe(‘l tliat^thcre is at present a 


proper atmosphere in which both Gandhites and 
Socialists can genuinely co-operate with each 
other on the Kisan Sabha platftirm in order to 
save our Kisans from thcnr economic and social 
degradation and help tliem io gain their prtiper 
place in the future' governance' of India. 

They need not give up iiieir respective 
fundamental positions in regard to their atti- 
tude towards the class war but subject to that 
difference they can certainly work hand in liand 
in our Kisan Sabhas for redre^^-ing the dav-to- 
day grievances and disabilities of Kisans, in 
acliieving their immediate demands ois-a-vifi 
the vested interests as well as (Government and 
in obtaining as much additional economic pro- 
tection as possible. 


THE THREE TYPES OF CIVILISATION IN THE RAMAYANA 
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iN'lKom C I ION 

Indian Gosmooony 

Foii a view oi tlu' tliree types ol civilisation in 
the Rainayana, it is necessary to keep in mmd 
the ultimate unity of origin of the hero, hi' 
allies, and his enemies. A brief sketch of 
Indian Cosmogony i' (‘ssi'iitial to a firm grasp 
of this unity. 

In Indian (Cosmogony, there is an uncon- 
scious anticipation of the modern iheory of 
evolution. With variations as to details m the 
accounts found in the Mahabharata and else- 
where, it emphasises the fundamental fact thai 
all living things, including the vegetable king- 
dom, have one common ancestor. In the 166th 
Chapter of the Shantiparva, the poet, inspired 
undoubt(‘dly by the 129th siikia of the tenth 
Mandala of the Rigveda, sings that in the 
beginning the all consisted of one undivided 
ocean of water, without motion; the earth had 
not yet been differentiated from the firmament. 
It was solemn to look at, covered with dark- 
ness, void of sound, beyond touch, and without 
'measure. Then Lord Brahma, the grandfather 
of all, came into being, and created air, fire, 
the sun, the sky, the stars, the planets, the 
year, the months, the seasons, etc. Next He 
generated his ^ons Marichi, Atri, Pulastya, 
Kratu, Vasistha, Angira and Lord Rudra. All 
living things,— the devas, the fathers (manes), 
the (iandharvas, the Rakshasas, the monkeys, 


th(* beasts, the siapents, tlu* birds, the fi'he^ 
the A egelablc'' -in one wwd. wlialev«‘r animalH 
are born from tbe womb, ol the egg, or ot hot 
moisture, are descended from the ^ms of 
Brahma aiul their wu\e^, tbe daughters of 
Daksha, sixty m number, wdio, aceordinp to 
another version, w^as born of Bralmia's thumb 
((''hap. 207, V. 19). 

A turther flescripfani ot the ongm ni 
living beings is found in tin sixty-filtli chapter 
of the Adiparva. It is stated then' that the 
great ^nge Brahma mentally begot ''ix sons— 
Marichi, Atri, Angira, Fula.stya, PulaluM, and 
Kratu. Kn«hyapa was t]>e son ot Marichi, lie 
i'5 the ]>rogenitor of all being', lie married the 
thirteen daughters* of Daksha— A<liti, Dili, 
Danii, Kala, Danayu«i, Sinhika, Kroilha, 
Prodha, Vishwa, Vin’ata, Kapila, Muni and 
Kadru. 

1. Of Aditi were born the principal devas 
(gods, mostly Vedic). Their names ari' Dhata, 
^li ra, Aryama, Shakra. Varutui, Angshu, 
Bhaga, Vivasw^an, Pusha, Havita Twashta, and 
the best and youngest, yishnii. 

2. Diti had only one son — ^Hiranya 
Kashipii. The Daityas are his descendants. 

3 Dftim gave birth to forty ‘^ons — Ihcy 
are known as Danavas. 

4. The sons of Kala arc called Kaleya; 
among them may be mentioned Krodha and 
Krodhanta. 
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6. Danayus was the mother of the 
Asuras — ^yikshara, Vala, Vira and Vritra. 

6. Sinhika bore four sons, of whom the 
most famous was Rahu. 

7. Krodha had numberless children and 
grandchildren. They were all extremely cruel 
and known as Krodhabasha. 

8. Prodha had six daughters, one of them 
being named Manu, and the gods as sons. 
Trom her albO came the Gandharvas and the 
Apsaras, such, as Tilottama, Rambha, Mono- 
vama, etc. 

9. Vinata the ancestress of the birds. 
Tarkshya, Aristancmi, (laruda, Aruna, Aruni 
and Varuni were her children. 

10. Ktidru was the generatrix of the 
serpents : Sliesha, Ananta, Vasuti, Tak^^haka 
and Kurma (tortoise) «and Kiilikfi came of 
her. 

11. Muni gav(‘ birth ti> fourteen Devas 
and Cbindharvas, she also had two other sons, 
tmmed Kala and Narada. 

12. It is said that ambrosia, Brahmana, 
the cow, Gandharvas and Apsaras were born 
of Kapila. 

No children are allotted to Viswa in this 
narrative. This scheme i.s tacitly accepted in 
the Ramayana. 

Chapter I 

The Dramatis Personae 

Tile dramatis personae of tlie Ramayana, are 
men, Vanaras and Rakshasas. The protago- 
nist IS Kama, the eldest son of Dasharatha, 
king of Ayodhya, backed by his younp,er 
brotlicr Lakshmana, the devoted companion 
of his exile. The antagonist is Ravnna, 
sovereign of the Rakshasas, with his seat in 
the city of Lanka, in the island of the same 
name. And the deuteragonists are Sugriva, 
chief of Kishkindha, the country of the 
Vanaras, Hanumaii, I he most intelligent valo- 
rous and loyal follower of Rama in the auxi- 
liary Vaiiaru army, Angada, the crown prince 
and others We are thus naturally introduc- 
ed to three types of civilization represented 
by these tliree cla^^ses of combatants. Has the 
poet of the Ramayana succeeded in portraying 
three distinct stages in the advancement of 
civilization ? Or, to put it differently, do we 
find in the poem pretty nearly the same social 
structure and level of culture in spite of his 
exhibiting llama’s forces a«s consisting of 
monkeys and his enemies as monsters ? The 
test^ ot civilisation are many and various; it 
is difficult to find unanimity about them. Still 
the jiroblcm has to be faced, and an intelligible 


answer to our query may be discovered in the 
light of (1) the characteristics of the three 
communities; (2) their material prosperity; 
(3) their polity and (4) social and religious 
customs. For this purpose we shall rapidly 
pass in review (1) Aryan Society (as revealed 
in the description of Ayodhya; (2) The 
Rakshasas and the Vanaras; (3) the cities of 
Ayodhya, Kishkindha and Lanka; (4) the 
installation of Rama, Sugriva and Bibhishana; 
and (5) the funeral rites of Dasharatha, Vali 
and Havana. The form of government of the 
three .states, and some of their social customs 
will be briefly touched upon at the end of this 
review. 

Men, Monkeys and Monsters 

This is the popular conception of the actors 
depicted in the Ramayana. But to the poet 
the diffierenc?s among them were not as wide 
and great as to the scientifically-minded modern 
reader. From the viewpoint of the ancient 
bard, there ran a thread of uniy of origins 
througliout the universe of living and non- 
living things. 

I 

Ram\ 

In the genealogy of the kings of Ayodhya, 
it is stated that Manu, son of Vivasvan, son 
of Kashyapa, son of Marichi, son of Brahma, 
was the first king among men (vide Shantiparva, 
Chap. 67). His son Ikshaw^u was the first 
king of Ayodhya. Rama belonged to the solar 
race and was thirty-third in descent from 
Ik&hawfiku (Adikanda, Canto 70). He and his 
brothers arc exalted as the incarnation of 
Vishnu, the most important member of the 
Indian Trinity 

II 

Tnr V\nara8 

There is a real difficulty with the Vanaras. 
This was keenly felt by Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt, the famous epic poet of modern Bengal, 
while he was engaged in composing his magnum 
opus, the Meghnddhadha Kdvya. The difficulty 
arises out of the fact that the poet of the 
Ramayana could not maintain consistency in. 
his depiction of the race he calls Vanaras or 
monkeys. At times he represents them as real 
monkeys, and tries to keep up the verisimili- 
tude by various devices. The very first time 
Sugriva is mentioned, he is described as 

“a Vanara Prince or most excellent of Vanaras most 
mightv. spirited, incomparably bright, true to his word, 
meek, patien% intelligent, great, able, quick-witted, shin- 
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mg and pos«iesse(l of unsurpassed strength and prowess *' 
(in 72 13, 14) 

This dots not sound 'vety much monkev- 
like But the monkey- chaiacter is brought 
into view when Supiva is painted as stricken 
with tenor at the sight of Rama and Lakshmana 
In depicting the scene the poet uses, beside*- 
the word Viinara, a number of its synonyms, 
such as plavago, plavangama, har\, v/mfc/io- 
mnga and Kapi Hanuman, yhile living to 
hcaitcn him empliasises hi» monkey hood, say- 
ing, 

“0 thou monkey (platangama) how manifest is thy 
monkiyhood, inasniuih as th m on account of the incon 
siancy of thy mind can^st not steady thyself in any one 
thought (I\ 2 17) 

Theieaftei being it assured by the offei ol 
fnendsLii) liom Rama — both being homeles*- 
wdiuUiUb — bugiiva ineu bun ‘ m a form most 
handsome to look at ’ and Rama held hib right 
hanil in his ovtn right hand Then Hanuman 
lighted tlie sacitd fire, Rama and Sugiiva 
went lound it, and so vas eoribeciated the 
ofTonsne and detensi\e allianeo between the two 
m the light \iyan fashion for leal monkeys 
are ignorant of the use of fire, and can have no 
idea ol itb cei emoni il significance. As a 
t'ouncci blast to this appioach to humanism, 
imimdiatelv after Sugriva breaks off a many- 
leaved and man\ -flowered biancli of a tieo, 
spreads it out, and seats himself thcieon with 
Rama, and Hanuman in a similar kindly spirit, 
offers Lakshmana the braneh of a sandal tree 
in blossoms (IV 5, 8, J2, 15, 18, 19) 

The poet attributes two characteristics to 
the Vanaras, which point to their being 
genuine monkery s they fight with trees and 
rock‘d, and they have' tails The tail is not 
much in e\idence in Vali, Siignva, Angada and 
othei^, but in the case of Hanuman it plays a 
most impel tant part in his heroic feat of burn- 
ing down Lanka 

This wavering of the poet between the 
two views of the Vanaras as monkeys and as 
human beings lands him at times in flat con- 
tradiction It becomes glaring in the dialogue 
between Vali and Rama When Vali, king of 
Kishkmdha, and his younger brother Sugriva 
were engaged in a life and death fight, Rama 
•according to the pact mentioned abo\e, finding 
that Sugriva was gradually losing ground, 
wounded Vali mortally with an arrow from 
hiding place. The dying Vali charged Rama 
roundly with treachery and violation of a well- 
known rule of warfare, and while pointing out 
the needlessness of this unrighteous act, said 
that as he was a five-clawed monkey, his flesh 


and skin and hair wer( untnudiabh to Brah- 
min'- and Kslmtri>as, RumaV hunting him to 
dt.fh was theitioH a pin pose deed of 
sa^agery What are the giounds oi Rama’s 
sclf-dt fence ’ One of them is thal Vali had 
leen guilty of a gross violation of tlu moral 
code A younger brother is like unto a son to 
tli( elder bi other, and a youngi t brother’s wife 
lik( unto a daughter But disiegaiding this 
hallowed social usage, Vab aftci expelling 
Sugiiva from the kingdom, had appiopriated 
his wife Ruma Rama is o\erloid of Kinh- 
kindha, was in duty b(»und to chastise Ihis 
flagrant sm ot incest What a nice application 
of the social laws of the Aryans to tne com 
miinity of monkeys ^ (V (^antos 17, 18) 

The contradiction is self-c\ident in seveia^ 
other lespectb, foo R will b( seen later on 
(list the inauguration ot ‘^ugnva as king of 
Kishkmdha, and the obsequies of Vab follow^ed 
Vtdic rites Tht commcntatoi says in refer- 
enee to the former 

Htreby is shown the nphf of the Vanara« to per« 
form ihosp ceremonies that require the use of the sacrifi- 
cial file, inasmuch as all their practices were hkt those 
of men, anil tluy hid also a knowledpr of the Vedas ” 
(V 26) 

The inns eily delineation of Sugriva, 
Hanuman and \ngada and otheis, bespeaks a 
high grade of culture Hanuman was not only 
distinguished for strength mU'lUgence and 
com age, he ulso knew how to art in conson- 
ance with time and place, he was inoreovci, a 
master of polity and morality, for which he is 
called by Sugriva Nayapandita (IV 44 7) 

Rama boars eloquent testimony to his deep 
knowledge of the Vedas correct elocution and 
mastery of pure idiom After Hanuman had 
doli\eiod bis address on meeting the rxiled 
princes at the request of Sugriva, Rama tinn- 
ing to Lakshmana, said, 

“ None but a peison wlio js widely read in th< Rig* 
veda familiar with the Ya)urveda and wtll verned jn the 
Samaveda, can sjieak thuH Tie has without doubt master- 
ed Grammar from beginning to end, (the proof of which 
ib found in iht fact that) he has spoken long, and yet 
not uttered a single impure expression While he was 
speaking no fault could be detected n his mouth, eyes, 
eyebrows forehead or any other part of the body. His 
senlencts are short terse, unequivocal and delightful to 
hear and uttered from chest and throat in a medtum 
lone He spoke in logical order, neither too rapidly nor 
too blowly so that his utterances charmed the ••ai 
(IV 3, 28, 32) 

Vali, son of Indra, was as valiant a- Tndra 
himself (IV 19, 23), and came to meet his 
broiher in the wrestling encounter, decorated 
with the jewelled chain of gold given him by 
the king of gods (IV 17, 54). 
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The Vinaras used clothes (IV. 12, 16) — 
liow they managed the tail under their 
garments, we are not told — and their rulers 
and nobles used costly bed-steads, gems, jewels 
imd pearls (IV. 33, 19, 20, 23). And occasion- 
ally, thev used arms and armour like those of 
human beings. Angada fought with Vajra- 
drangahtra, with sword and shield, and cut oft 
his head with the sword (VI. 54, 30). Hanu- 
man killed Trishiras with a sword and Maha- 
parshwa with a club (VI. 70, 142, 160). 
Sugriva wore a coat of mail in his fight with 
Mahodara, and clove his head in twain with 
a falchion (VI 97, 16-33). 

From all those ronsiderations the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that the poet of the 
Ramayana did not really believe ^he associates 
ot Hfima lo ho monkeys. They wore in fact the 
non-Aryan hill-trib(\s of Southern India — as 
stated long ago by Gorresio, Wheeler and other 
savants — and being a good hater of men and 
things other than Aryan, he degraded them to 
the level of beasts, though in material civiliza- 
tion he portrays them as hardly inferior to the 
Aryans of Northern India. When Vishnu, at 
the solicitation of the gods, agreed to be incar- 
nate, for the purpose of destroying Ravana, as 
the four sons of Dasharatha, named Rama, 
Lakshmana, Bharata and Shatrughna, he asked 
them to generate Vanaras who would be help- 
ers of Rama in the accomplishment of his 
mission The kings and nobles of the monkeys 
were thu*^ the offspring of the gods — ^Vali of 
Indra, 8ugriva of the sun-god, Hanuman of the 
wund-god, Nila of the fire-god, Nala of the 
wwld-arohitect, and so forth, 

III 

The Rakshasas 

The antagonists of the hero of the Rama- 
yana, the race of Rakshasas, are not congenial 
to the refined taste of modem times. The 
thread of unity of origin is here a help to over- 
coming the repugnance which is caused by the 
dark colours in which they are ordinarily 
depicted. Ravana and his brothers Kumbha- 
karna and Bibhishana, and sister Shurpanakha, 
were born of Bishravas and Kaikasi. Bishravas 
w’as the son of Pulastya, son of Brahmfi, and 
his wife, the daughter of Trinabindu (Uttara- 
kanda, 9; Sundara, 23; 6-8). Rivana was 
therefore, of divine origin, and was a votary of 
Brahma, also a member of the Hindu Trinity. 
It will appear presently that the poet of the 
lUmiyana has lavished all the resources of 
'his imagination on describing the splendour of 
the civilization of Laxdca. In fact, the island 


was inhabited by a well-ordered and well- 
governed community, not exactly akin to the 
Aryans of India, but not like poles asunder. 
Kumbhakarna, who was a cannibal, gives a rude 
shock to this placid view, but, as an offset, 
there is Bibhishana, as good a soul as any 
painted in the great epic; and there are not 
wanting noble women like Mandodari, the 
senior queen, Sarama, wife of Bibhishana, and 
Trijata. Even Kumbhakarna advises Ravana 
to restore Sita to Rama. The Rakshasas, there- 
fore, need not create any trouble for u«. 

Ravana 

But a stumbling block to the modern 
reader is the popular conception of Ravana as 
a monster with ten heads, twenty eyes and 
twenty arms. This conception, though support- 
ed by one or two passages in the Ramayana, 
(leaving out4he Uttarakanda, which is a later 
addition), is counted by a number of descrip- 
tive sketches in which he appears as a normal 
human being. When Hanuman saw Ravana 
for the first time, asleep in his inner apart- 
ment, he found that his two arms, wearing gold 
bracelets, were spread out, like unto the flag- 
staff of Indra. (The dual number is used 
throughout the description of the arms. Verses 
16-12) . The commentator observes on this 
passage, 

“ As the poet speaks here of the two arms of Ravana, 
it is to be understood that he assumed ten heads and 
twenty arms at the t me of fighting.” 

We shall see that even this limitation is 
not adhered to. When Ravana made advances 
to Sita, she indignantly repulsed them, and in 
course of upbraiding him in scathing terms, 
said, 

“ 0 thou vile one, as thou didst cast thy grim, fef»>- 
Clous, copper-coloured eyes upon me, why did they not 
(start out of their sockets), and fall down on earth?” 

Here also the dual number is used, and 
this is repeated a few lines below. Thereupon 
Ravana, rolling his grim eyes, looked at Sita, 
(the phrase is again used in 68, 75) , and stood 
in all his glory before her with his two fully 
formed arms, like unto Mount Mandara with 
its two peaks. When the Rakshasis reported 
the doings of Hanuman to Ravana, he blazed 
with anger like the fire of a funeral pyre, and 
drops of tears fell from the two eyes of that 
angry one, like drops of oil from two burning 
lamps. Later on, rolling his two eyes in 
anger, he addressed his infuriated brother 
Kumbhakarna.^' 

The observation of the commentator that 
Ravana put on ten heads and twenty arms on 
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the battlefield is not borne out by the Sixth 
Book (the Book of the War). There is no indi- 
cation of it in the highly rhetoncal description 
of him when he set out to meet the besieging 
host. At the very first sight of Ravana, 
Sugriva rushed upon him, and in the wrestling 
bout that followed between the two, Ravana 
caught hold of him by his two arms, and threw 
him on the ground; whereupon Sugriva rising 
fortliwith like a ball caught hold of Ravana by 
his two arms and threw him on the ground. 
(VI 40, 30). In his first encounter with Laksh- 
mana the latter was felled to the ground and 
rendered unconscious by the spear hurled at 
him. Ravana tried, but failed, to raise him 
with hi^. tw^o arms (59 111). After the death 
of his son Indrajit, the most valiant defender 
of Lanka, w’hile he was marching out to fight 
with Rama for the last time, his left eye 
quivered and left aim trembled.” (95. 45). 
In the duel that followed, “ Rama cut off the 
head of Ravana shining with a flashing crown.” 
(107. 54). Another grew in its place, this 
too was cut off, and so one hundred in succession. 
In every case, the hingular number is used. 
While threatening Ravana wuth extreme 
punishment be lore they closed m, Rama used 
exactly the same phrase (103. 20). Ravana is 
credited with one head m numerous other 
passages also. Trijata, while narrating her 
ominous dream, said that she saw that Ravana, 
tied by the neck, was being dragged towards 
the north by a Rakshasi in red clothes (V, 27. 
26) . Ravana thus describes the curse of 
Brahma on his rape of Punjikasthala : 

“If from today thou ravish another woman bv force, 
thy head shall certainly be riven into a hundred pieces 
m. 13, 14). 

After his fall, Bibhishana, while bewailing 
him, spoke of Ravana’^ tw’o arms and one 
crown (VI. 109. 3). On hearing of the death 
of Ravana, his wives rushed out of the inner 
chambers to the battlefield. 

"Some fainted on seeing the face of the dead one; 
some, beholding his face, took his head in her lap and 
bathed her face m tears like a lotus bathed in snow.** 
(VI. 109. 9, 10). 

Mandodari, the eldest wdfe of Ravana, in 
her lamentation for him, speaks of his exqui- 
sitely beautiful face, and says, 

“That face of thine, 0 Lord, haying been lacerated 
Iw the blood-spilling arrows of Rama and endued with 
the colour of blood, does not shine today.” (HI. 37). 

There is one celebrated passage in which 
Ravana is described as having ten heads and 
twenty hands. Hanuman, after taking leave 
of Sits, whom he had discovered in his first 

10 


visit to Lanka, destroyed the ladies* bower, 
burnt the palace and killed a number of promi- 
nent Rakshasas, including a royal prince, 
fought Indrajit, and then allow^ed himself to be 
captured, bound with ropes and barks of trees 
and brought into the presence of Ravana. In 
the glowing description that follows we are told 
that Hanuman beneld Ravana conspicuous by 
his ten heads and multiple arms decorated with 
bracelets and excellent sandal paste” (V. 49, 6, 
8) . The commentator*8 note on .this text again 
is : 

" It j8 to be understood that when Hanuman saw 
him, Ravana assumed a terrible form as he did m war," 

We have seen that he did no such thing. 

The w^or^ Dashagriva, he with ten necks, 
is constantly used of Rfivana as a sort of 
permanent epithet. Ifoccurs in Sita’s reproach- 
es to Ravana immediately after she has spoken 
of his two eyes (V. 22 20L and is on a par with 
Dasharatha. The legend that R&vana had ten 
heads, twenty eyes and twenty arms, grow 
undoubtedly out of this epithet, and was inten- 
ded to convey the idea that he was a warrior of 
unsurpassed powers. 

The upshot of the ' discussion is 1 hat the 
Rakshasas were a highly civilised race — 
belonging to the Hamitic group, says Gorresio 
— ^who were hostile to the Vedic religion, and 
from their island-home, waged perpetual feuds 
with the Aryans on the continent of India 

The ultimate unity of descent of the three 
groups of the dramatis personae is a noticeable 
feature of the RSmayana. 

CHAPTER II 

THE THREE CITIES 
I 

AYODHYA 
A City of the PUdn 
1. The CiiY 

There is a great, propperoua, and ever-growing realm 
named Koshala, extending on eilhei side of the river 
Saraju, which is immensely rich in flocks and herds and 
wealth of gram. The world-famous city of Ayodhya, built 
in days of yore by that king of men, Manu himself, 
lies in this dominion. This great and most beautiful city 
is two hundred and eighteen miles long and seventy-two 
miles broad. Her gates stand at even distances, and the 
highways running out of them are wide, end well-laid. 
She 18 beautified with broad royal roads which are straight 
and nicely planned, and laugh with blooming flowers and 
are constantly watered. Like the king of the gods in heaven 
King Dasharatha the winner of great kingdoms (by his 
wise and righteous nile) considerably added to the 
population of the citv. She has a number of gates and 
arched door-ways; her streets are symmetrical, with 
measured spaces between; and are lined with elegant 
shops. Every description of artists dwells in that city 
and she is eifuipoed with all manner of weapons of offence 
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and defence. Numerous bards and chanters of hymns 
of praise are to be found in this brilliant queen of cities^ 
vrhiie there are in her numbers of high, storeyed houses 
decorated with flags fluttering on the roofs, and her 
ramparts bristle with deadly arms. The whole city is full 
of women^B theatre, and flowcr'gardens and mango-groves; 
and she is belted round with towering sal trees. 
Ayodhya is circled by a deep and wide and unlordable 
moat, and therefore difficult of access even to friends, and 
is quite unapproachable to the enemy. Cows and horses, 
and elephants and camels and asses there are in the 
city without number. Groups of feudatory kings, paying 
tributes, and merchants from various countries are found 
in rer. She is resplendent with mountain-high palaces 
glittering all over with gems, and has in her, like the 
celestial citv of Indra, numerous pleasure-houses for 
women. This city of gold has her houses arranged with 
wonderful regularity; her women are lovely and she is 
rich in all varieties of jewels, and adorned with mansions 
seven-storeys high. She is Situated in a champaign land, 
the home-steads lie close log'ther, there not an empty 
dwelling-place in her. She abounds in naddy and rice, 
and her water is as sweet as the juice of the sugar-cane. 
The note of the lyre and the sound of the drum and 
otlier musical instruments are frequently heard in 
Ayodhya, and so her greatness is unsurpassed among 
the cities of the world. This heavenly city on earth is 
inhabited by a great multitude of most virtuous men, 
and defended by myriads of doughty warriors skilled in 
arms, who never transgress the rides of fair fight.-- 
I. 5. 5-22. 

2. The Inhabitants cp Ayodhya 

And as Indra rules Amaravati, Dasharatha, the prince 
true to promise, pursuing harmoniously the demands of 
righteousness, ^ wealth and pleasure, presided over that 
noblest of cities. In that acme of cities, the men were 
happy, virtuous widely-read, and each contented with 
his own poMessions, free from covetousness, and truth- 
speaking. In that premier city there was none whose 

store of wealth was scanty; none with dependent kinsmen 
who larked in the necessaries of life and was not well 
off in cows and horses and corn and coins. It was not 
possible to see anywhere in Ayodhya a man abandoned 
to lust, or stingy or cruel or unlettered or atheistical. 
All the men and all the women were virtuous, marked 
by perfect self-mastery, joyful, and both in respect of 
conduct and character, spotless like the great sages. 

There was in Ayodhya not one wl 3 did not wear ear- 
rings, and coronets and garlands; not one who did not 
abundantly enjoy the good things of life, was not clean, 
had not the person anointed and perfumed, did not feed 
on pure food and give away in charity, wear ornaments 
on the breast, the arm and the hand, and had not 
ctmqum^ the passsions. There was in Ayodhya none 
who did not tend the sacrificial fire and perform the 

sacrifices, or was mean-minded or was a thief; none 
vicious or of impure descent .--I, 6. 5-12. 

3. Ayodhya in her Gala Dress 

As soon as the people of Ayodhya heard that 

Dasharatha had decided to insial Ram as crown-prince, 
they were wild with joy. The royal roads and streets 
and squares wwe filled with a mighty multitude; all the 
public thoroughfares were blocked by an immense con- 
course of men, eager to witness the ceremony on the 
morrow, and their joyous shouts and acclamations made 
them resound as it were with the roar of the billows of 
^^»e sea. The streets were swept dean and watered; the 
^^sos were decked with banner raised aloft on the roofs 


and the front-doors had garlands of wild flowers hangiikg 
from them. All the inhabitants of Ayodhya men, women 
and children, were eagerly looking forward to dawn 
of the day which would heboid the consecration of 
Rama. — II. 5. 16-19. 

No sooner had the day dawned than the citizens of 
Ayodhya began to decorate the city. The temples tower- 
ing like the snow-capped peaks of the Himalaya, the 
cross-ways, the streets, the sacred fig trees, the palaces of 
the great, the houses of the merchants filled with varied 
stores of goods, tlie beautiful mansions of the rich house- 
holders, the places where people meet, and tall treei - 
everywhere flags and banners floated to the wind. The 
people of Ayodhya heard songs, charming to the ear, of 
actors and dancers and signers. The citizens congregated 
in houses and squares, and were talking on the coming 
installation of Rama. Even children, playing at the 
doors of their houses, were engaged with one ano’her in 
colloquies on the consecration. In expectation of the 
inauguration of Rama the royal roads were strewn with 
flowers by the inhabitants, and rendered fragrant with 
the burning of incense, and for the purpose of dispelling 
the darkness of tVie night by illumination, they set up a 
large number of lamp-posts with branches like tlios'^ of 
trees on both ‘sides of the streets. So the city, 8«’orned 
by the citizens, stood in her gala dress.— -II. 6, 10-.i0. 

II 

KISHKINDHYA 

A City in a valley surrounded by hills 

Then Lakshmana, the vanquisher of foes, invited in the 
name of Sugriva, entered the beautiful city of Kish- 
kindhya. He, the graceful one, saw, lying before him 
in the valley, the extensive celestial city, rich in jewels 
and flowering gardens, beautiful and possessed of untold 
wealth. It was full of palaces and temples, decorated 
with jewels of various descriptions, and trees in flowers, 
yielding wished-for fruits at all seasons. Its beauty was 
further enhanced by monkeys, children of Devas and 
Ganciharvas, who could assume different shapes at will, 
wearing celestial rob''8 and garlands. It was fragrant 
with the perfume of sandal, aloe and lotus, and its high- 
ways were redolent of the liquor maireya and honey. 
He saw there many a lofty palace consisting of several 
storeys, and comparable in its height to the Vindhya and 
Meru, also mountain-streams of pellucid water. Laksh- 
mana beheld on either aide of the royal road the 
beautiful dwelling-houses of the princes and nobles, viz., 
Angada, Mainda, Dvivida, Gavaya, Gavakriia, Gaja, 
Sh»abha, Vidyutmali, Sampati, Suryaksha, Hanuman, 
Birbahu, Subahu, Nala, Kumuda, Sushena, Tara, Jambu- 
ban, Dadhibaktra, Nila, Supatola and Sunetra. The 
magnificent palaces abone like pale clouds; were adorned 
with fragrant garlands, filled with riches and beautiful 
with choicest women. And there stood before him the 
residence of the king of the monkeys, enclosed by a 
costal rampart, and so inaccessible, beautiful, like unto 
the mansion of Mahendra, surmounted with bright turrets 
as the loftiest heights of mount Kailasa. beautified with 
iWooming trees yielding all varieties of desired fruits, 
the gifts of Mahendra; they were charming and 
resembled blue clouds and cast a cool delicious shade with 
weir celestial fridts and flowers. Its gate was guarded 
by a band of mighty monkeys holding weapons in their 
hands ; its portals, white and coverd with celestial 
wreaths, flashed like molten gold. Such was the 
picturesque palace of Sugriva, which Saumitri entered 
imehecked, as the sun passes into a moss of clouds. 
He, the pious one, passed through seven courts filled 
with seats and conveyances, and saw at last ^e extensive 
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inner apartment liidden from view. Tt had an abundance 
of gold-and-sihrer bedsteads and couches, all richly spread 
With costly coverlets. No sooner had he entered the 
inner quarter of the royal abode, than he heard uninter- 
ruptedly the sound of music, the voire and the notes of 
the Jute keeping perfect measure. The hero saw in the 
mansion of Sugriva a multitude of women of varied forms, 
proud of their beauty and youth. He saw there women 
of noble birth, wearing gay garlands, engaged in string- 
ing charming chaplets and adorned with the best of 
ornaments. Lakshuiana observed the attendants of 
Sugriva, contented, and without hurry in offering thrrr 
services, and not exhibiting previous ornaments on their 
persons. And then the graceful Saumilri was filled with 
shame as the sounds of women’s girdles and ankleis 
fltniek his ears. -IV. ,33, 1-24. 

Ill 

LANK/V 

A City on the peak of a mountain 
And Hanuman, taking his station on the top of that 
hill beheld woods and groves and Lanka situated on 
Mount Triknta. He saw before him trees of various 
desrnplions — saralas, karnikaras, kharjuras (dates) pro- 
fusely in flower, piyalas, muehilindas, kutajas, ketakas, 
priyangus emitting sweet fragrance, nipas and sapta 
chhandas, asanar, kobidaras and blooming karaviras, and 
also trees bearing a load of flowers, as well as those just 
in blossom, — they were full of birds and their tops 
swayed in the wind. And he saw ponds filled with swans 
and karandavas, and bright with lotuses and lilies, and 
chaiming sporting hills and expanses of water of various 
kinds, encircled by trees bearing flowers and fruits m 
all seasons; he also saw numerous beautiful gardens. 
Now Hanuman drew near Lanka, the city protected by 
Havana — it was rendered beautiful by moats full of 
lotuses and lilies; was well-guarded by Havana on 
account of his having carried off Sita, with bands of 
Hakshasas, carrying deadly bows and patrolling all round. 
The great beautiful city was girded by a golden rampart, 
and filled with mansions as high as cliffs and resembling 
autumnal clouds. It was intersected in all directions 
by high pale-looking roads, lined by edifices, and 
hundreds of banners and streamers floated on the houses' 
and the turrets. The gateways of Lanka gleamed with 
gold and plants chiselled thereon. Hanuman beheld 
Lanka as the king of the gods would his own seat. — 
V. ii. 8-19, 

The sun having set at night, Hanuman, reducing 
himself to the size of a cat, became wonderful to behold. 
At dusk, he sprang up and entered the beautiful city of 
Lanka which was divided up by broad highways. It was 
covered with mansions having pillars and net-works that 
looked like gold, so that it mignt compare with the 
metropolis of the Gandharvas. And he saw that great 
city containing seven-storied and eight-storied houses, 
with surfaces studded with crystal, and adorned with 
gold. The dwellings of the Ral;ahasas shone with edifices 
M adorned. And the variegated gold gateways of the 
Hakshasas cast everywhere a splendonr upon Lanka 
adorned in all possible ways.— V. ii. 47-51. 

On entering Lanka at night, Hanuman found that 
the city protected by Havana, was rich in charming 
woods and waters, beautified with edifices resembling 
Mtumnal clouds, resounding like the sea and refreshed 
w the sea-breeze; strongly defended by well-equipped 
forces, like Vitapabala, the city of Kuvera. There were 
intoxicated elephants stationed at her beautiful gateways, 
and the gates with the arches were of a pale complexion; 
so that Lanka looked like Bhogavati, the city inhabited 


and defended by serpents. It also resembled Amaravati» 
the seat of the gods, pervaded by clouds, charged with 
lightning, and illuminated by bright luminaries, and 
roaring with the blasts of violent winds. It was girt 
round by a great wall of gold, and embellished with 
pennons tinkling with numberless tiny bells. Hanuman 
was glad at heart as he surveyed the city; ho approached 
the rampart, and wis filled with wonder as he again cast 
his gaze on every quarter of it. He observed that its 
doors were of gold, which were made splendid with 
quadrangles of lapises pavements •studded with gems, 
crystals and pearls, and intoxicated elephants made of 
burnished gold and spotlessly white silver. The stairs 
were of lapises; and the }lOU8e^ to’ which the doors 
belonged had their interior inlaid with crystal and was 
free from dust; they were so tall that they seemed to 
touch the sky. The whole city resounded with the notes 
of kraunchas and peacocks; it was the favourite resort 
of swans; and everywhere resonant with the sounds of 
tiumpets and arnaments. — iii. 1-11. 

On catching sight of Lanka, Hama exclaimed to 
Lakshmana, “Behold, the •city of Lanka, towering up as 
if 8crapin«r the sky built on the peak of a mountain by 
Visvakarma, as it were, with the mind. Tt was built in 
days of yore, crowded with seven-storied mansions, ex- 
tending like the atmosphere covered with pale clouds,” — 
VI. 24. 9, 10. 

“It was ninety miles broad and one hundred and 
eighty miles long.” — ^Vl. 39, 20. 

Having entered the beautiful city of Lanka at night, 
Hanuiiian proceeded along the highway strewn with 
flowers. He found that the' charming city was resounding 
with graceful sounds mixed with laughter, and ringing with 
blasts of trumpets. It shone with mansions having the 
forms of the thunderbolt and the hook and adorned with 
diamond windows — with the cloud-like edifices it looked 
like the firmament with clouds. At that time with the 
splendid, vaiiegated palaces of the Hakshasas, resemhling 
white clouds, and constructed according to different laws 
of architecture. Lanka shone forth in indescribable 
effulgence. And Hanuman was delighted os he saw that 
the city was decked with variegated wreaths. Moving 
from one house to another he observed on all sides 

dwellings of diverse forms and colours and heard capti- 
vating songs sung in the three tones of bass, tenor and 
treble, by damsels mad with love, like the songs of 
Apsaras in heaven. He also heard the jinglings of girdles 
and tinklings of anklets; and sounds of footsteps on 
the staircases of the mansions of (he nobles. And he 
heard here and there loud noises proceeding from clapp- 
ings of hands and war-cries. He heard in the city people 
engaged in reciting the mantras and studying the Vedas 
in the houses i>t the Hakshasas. And he saw demons and 
Hakshasas chantim^ eulogies on Havana, and shouting, 

and behold, thei : was a mighty concourse of Hakshasas 
covering the highways^ — ^VI. 4, 1-14. 

Havana’s Palace 

Hanuman, capable of assuming any form be chose, 
having ranged on the roofs of seven-storied houses, began 
wandering through the city with speed. At length ho 

reached the palace of the sovereign of the Hakshasas, 
encircled bv a dazzling wall of the colour of the 
sun. As a great forest is protected by lions, it was 
guarded by terror-striking Raksbasas. As he saw the 
palace, he began searching for Sita with the help of 

the moonlight. It was full of beautiful arches fretted 
with silver l id embdlished with gold, and of splendid 
courts and doors. It had elephant-drivers mounted on 
elephants, and warriors who knew no fatigue; and horses 
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of irresistible speed tied to chariots; these, and curious 
vehicles, covered over with skins of lions and tigers, and 
resounding with tiny bells, and containing effigies of ivory, 
gold and silver, were ever coursing round the palace. 
It contained measureless jewels and was beautihed with 
most costly seals, and was the emporium of mighiy cars 
and the home of great heroes fighting in chariots. It 
was fiUed everywhere with many thousands of birds and 
beasts of diverse kinds, most beautiful to behold. The 
palace was closely guarded by meek warders at the out- 
diirts, as well as by Rakshasas; and it had a multitude 
of roost handsome women of the highest rank. The 
mansion of the king of the Rakshasas was surrounded 
by the <'welling*houses of the nobles, and resounded like 
the sea with the sounds of matchless ornaments. It was 
furnished with the famous regal insignia and sandal of 
the best kind, and crowded with mighty warriors, like 
a vast forest with lions; it was resonant with trumpets 
and drums and ringing with the blares of conchs, where 
the ever-adored offspring of Parvas was always worshipped 
by the Rakshasas. Hanuman saw that nfajestic mansion 
of the high-souled Havana, grayc like the sea, resounding 
like the sea, possessed of an inexhaustible store of 
precious stones, flashing with rich jewels and containing 
a vast crowd of horses, elephants and chariots; — as he 
saw the palace, he deemed it to be the crown of Lanka. 
Next he surveyed the mansions of the princes and the 
nobles like Bibhishan, Indrajit, and others. At length 
he came to the residence of Havana; and he saw there 
various bands of Rakshasas and Rakshasis, and steeds 
of exceeding fleetness, red, white and black, elephants 
graceful to behold and capable of vanquishing enemy 
elephants. And he saw cars of various forms of burnished 
gold, bedecked with golden networks, bright as the 
newly-risen sun; and charming bowers; and picture- 
galleries, sporting-halls anl sporting mounts of wood, 
and saloons designed for dalliance and saloons for 
dalliance during the day. The palace had quarter** for 
peacocks and had a forest of pennons and flagstaffs, it 
was a very mint of innumerable gems, a net of treasures 
cast all aiound. By virtue of the lustre shed by the 
gems as well as the lustre of the valour of Ravana that 
palace wai« resplendent like the sun shining in the glory 
of its rays. Hanuman also saw bedsteads and seats of 
gold and bright vessels. It was slimy with intoxicating 
liquor, contained numbers of begemmed vessels and was 
loud with the sounds of anklets and tiiiklings of zones 
as well as the beat of drums of the variety of mridanga. 
— V. Canto 6, (abbreviated). 

The Sleepiwg Apuitment of Ravana 
Coming down from the cai Pushpaka, Hanuman 
approached the sleeping apartment of Ravana. It was 
wide and graceful, of transcendent beauty, comely like 
unto a lovely lady; having staircases made of jewels and 
windows of gold network; the pavement was covered with 
crystal, and it contained statues of ivory, pearl, diamond, 
coral, silver and gold; it was adorned with jewelled 
illars; they were large and numerous; on all sides the 
all was gorgeously decked with very tall and straight 
pillars of equal dimensions; so that it seemed as if 
the structure weie flying to the sky with these pillar- 
wings. It was laid out with particoloured woollen 
blankets of a square shape like the earth, and broad as 
the earth with kingdoms and dwelling-houses. The 
apartment resounded with the cries of intoxicated birds; 
was redolent of celestial fragrance; furnished with most 
coatly coverlata, and inhabited by the king of the 
Rakshasas. It was thick with the smoke of agwru and 
d&upa; spotleM, and of light white colour like the swan. 
With an abundance of garlands of leaves and flowers, it 


looked like the spotted cow of Basistha. It was illumina- 
ted by golden lamps; but their light was bedimmed by 
the splendour of Ravana. The brilliance of the lights, 
the splendour of Ravana and the brightness of the 
ornaments all combined made Hanuman fancy that the 
sleeping hall was on fire. — W. 9, 22-32. 

CHAPTER III. 

CORONATION CEREMONIES 

Preparations for the Installation of Rama 
AS Crown-prince 

At the request of fcasharatha, Vasistha ordered the 
counsellors, saying : I 

** Do ye early in the morning provide in the ^ 
sacrificial hall gold and gems, and articles for worship, 
and a complete assortment of drugs, white garlands, 
fried paddy, honey and clarified butter in separate 
vessels, cloths fresh from the loom, and a car, every kind 
of weapons, the fourfold forces, an elephant with auspici- 
ous marks, a chowrie and a fan, a banner and an 
umbrella of a pale white colour, a hundred pitchers of 
gold, with fird-like gleam, a bull with horns coated with 
gold, a whole tiger-skin, together with whatever else may 
be requisite. And do ye decorate the doors of the inner- 
quarter of the palace as well as of the entire c.ty with 
garlands, with sandal-paste and fragrant dhupa. And do 
ye tomorrow morning bestow upon the principal 
Brahmanas nice and refined rice mixed with curd and 
milk, so that hundreds of thousands may be fed to satiety, 
giving to them moreover clarified butter and curd and 
fried paddy and abundant alms. Tomorrow as soon as 
the sun rises, the prcliminai 7 rites will be finished. Do 
ye invite the Brahmanas and provide them with seats. 
And do ye set up flags, and water the highways; and let 
musicians and courtesans wearing handsome ornaments 
repair to the second quadrangle of the palace and stay 
there. In the sanctuary of the gud»< and under the sacred 
fig trees should be ser'arately placed fragrant flowers and 
boiled lice and other eatables, with alms. And let 
warriors, properly attired, mailed, and wearing leather 
fences for the left arm, with long swords hanging from the 
girdle, enter the courtyard of the paramount king, which 
is bubbling forth with the joy of the great festival. — ^II. 

3, 8-20. 

(The preparations proved abortive, as on 
the day intended for the installation, Kaikeyi, 
the second queen, entrapped Dasharatha into 
exiling Rama to the forest for fourteen years. 
Rama’s consecration as King of Ayodhya took 
place on his return at the end of that period) . 

The Consecration of Rama as King of Avodhya 
Then Bharaia said to Sugriva, **Lord, command 
envoys (to bring sacred water) for the consecration of 
Rama.” Sugriva immediately gave four jars of gold 
adorned with all kinds of gems, to four chief monkeys, 
and said, **Wait early at dawn with the four jars filled 
with the water of the four seas.” So commanded, the 
monkey, comparable to elephants, forthwith flew up 
into the sky with the speed of Gadura. Jambuban and 
the swift-footed Hanuman and Rishava brought jars 
filled with the water of five hundred rivers. And Snahena, 
full of might, brought a bejewelled jar filled with the 
water of the eastern sea. Rishava quickly fetched water 
from the southern sea in a jar of gold, coated with red 
sandal and camphor. Gabaya, swift as the wind, ooBec- 
ted cold water ^m the western sea, in a jar of preciona 
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Stone. Lastly, Hanuman, endowed with all noble quali* 
ties, and swift as Gadurat fetched water from the northern 
sea. Seeing that the chiefs of the monkeys had collected 
the water Satrughna consulted with the ministers, and 
-communicated the fact to the chief priest and the friends 
of the royal house. Then that old and holy Basistha with 
'Other Brahmins, seated Rama with Sita on a throne 
adorned with jewels. Vasistha and Bijaya and Jabali 
and Kashyapa and Katyayana and Gautama and 
Vamadeva sprinkled the pure scented water on Rama, 

I the tiger of men, as the Basus had done on Tndra. At the 
i desire of Vasistha, priests, and other Brahmins, and 
i sixteen maidens, and ministers jnd warriors and mer* 

I chants also, with heartfelt joy, sprinkled the watei on 
; Rama. All the gods, gathered together in the sky, with 
>he guardians of the four quarters of the world, distilled 
on his head the juices of all kinds of medicinal herbs. 
There was a crown fashioned by Brahma long ago, 
'decorated with precious stones, with which Manu was 
consecrated in days of yore; and after him generations 
of kings were consecrated one after another with that 
crown, bright with the flash of many a gem, in a court 
oveilaid with gold, decorated with immense riches and 
^*dazzling with most picturesque jewels of various kinds — 

‘ in such a court Vasistha sealed Rama on a jewelled 
: till one, in due form, and next put the crown on his head, 

[ and the other priests decked him out with orndmen’s. 

‘ Shdtrughna held on him an umbrella, propitious and of 
pale while coloui ; Sugriva fanned him with a small white 
fan; another, while like the moon, was waved hv Bihhi- 
i' shana. King of the Rokshasas. The wind-god at the 
'persuasion of Indra, presented to Rama a gold necklace 
ahining with lustre, made up of a hundred lotuses, con- 
taining all kinds of precious stones and beautified with 
gems. And lo ! there was universal lejoicing among 
^^gods and men. VI. 128. 48-71. 

II 

THE INSTALLATION OF SUGRIVA AS 
KING OF KISHKINDHYA 

Sugriva having entered the pleasant innei apartment 
"of his brother, his fi lends, (following the direction of 
JRama) consecrated him as King of Kishkindhya, They 
brought for him a golden umbrella of pale coloui. a pair 
of white chowries with brave golden staffs, all kinds of 
J jewels and a complete assortment of seeds and drugs; 
[aerial riKits and flowers of fig-trees, while clothes, white 
aandal-paste, fragrant garlands, water-flowers, and land- 
flowers, splendid sandal, various scents in large quanti- 
ties; fried paddy, gold, the aromatic plant called 
prhangu honey, clarified butter, curd, a tiger-skin, and 
a costly pair of shoes; and tho’e came sixteen noble 
maidens, beaming with joy, carrying articles to anoint 
with such as gnrochana (a bright yellow pigment prepared 
from the bile of a cow) and red arsenic Then the 
principle Brahmins were gratified with jewels, cloths 
and eatables with a view to their installing Sugriva, the 
chief of monkeys. Thereafter men conversant with the 
mantras, offered clarified butter, sanctified by mantras, 
to the fire lighted on a bed of Kusha grass. And next 
in a golden hall situated on the summit of the beautiful 
palace, spread with magnificent coverlets and decorated 
with variegated garlands, they placed Sugriva on a grand 
throne, facing the east, with mantras duly uttered; and 
collecting pure water in jars of gold from all the seas 
and rivers and holy nlaces in all quarters of the globe, 
the chief of the monkeys — Gaya, Gabaksha, Gabaya, 
SharaUia, Gandha ma da n a, Maindya, Dvivida, Hanuman 
and Jambuban — sprinkled the pure, performed water on 
Sugriva with auspicious horns of bulls and golden jars, 


according to the rites prescribed by the Shastras, and 
the great sages, as the Basus did on Tndra, On the 
consecration of Sugriva there was universal rejoicing 
among the monkeys. 

Thereafter Sugriva, carrying out the mstnictlons of 
Rama, installed Angada as crown-prince. — TV 26, 22-38. 

m 

THE INSTALLATION OF BIBHISHANA AS 
KING OF LANKA 

Hama asked Lakshmana to consecrate Bibhishana 
as King of Lanka. So commanded, T^akshmana, exceed- 
ingly delighted, took up golden jars, placed them in the 
hands of the chief monkeys, and ordered them to fetch 
the water of the four seas. The most excellent of the 
monkeys, swift as the mind, went forth very speedily, 
and came back with water, taken from the seas. There 
Lakshmana, surrounded by his friends, taking a jar, and 
placing Bibhishdha on a rich seat, consecrated him with 
the water of that jar as Kjpg in T'anka, at the behest of 
Rama, in the midst of the Rakshasas, according to the 
Vedic rite«. Then all the Rakshasas and the monkeys 
sprinkled the water on Bibhishana. And his ministers 
and the other Rakshasas, who were attached to him, wero 
highly delighted, and Rama and Lakshmana were also 
exceedingly pleased.- VI. 112, 8-18. 


CHAPTER IV 

FUNERAL RTTE3S 
I 

Thl Funeral Rites of Dasharatha 
Finding that Bharata was beside himself with grief 
at the death of Dasharatha, Vasistha, the priest, remind 
ed him that the time was come for the performance of 
the King's funeral rites. Bharata, in obedience to his 
wordb, asked the ministers to make preparations for the 
ceiemony. The corpse was taken oul of the cauldron 
of oil, and placed on the ground, the face was sallow, 
hut il seemed as if the King were sleeping. It was next 
placed on a splendid couch adorned with various jewels. 
Bharata again .bewailed his father in piteous words, and 
was exhorted once more by Vasistha to rise and do the 
last rites of the departed monardi. Thereupon he became 
quiet and urged speed upon the sacrificial priests, the 
family priests and the instructors Then the priests offer- 
ed oblations into the same fire which had been brought 
out of the fire-chamber of the King. Then attendants, 
with their throats thick with grief and minds distressed 
carried the dead King in a litter. Men, scattering about 
in the street gold and silver and various kinds of cloth, 
went before the bier. So others collecting sandal, and 
resinous incenses of different sorts, and fragrant fuel, 
approached the funeral pyre on which the Kang was laid 
and cast them on it. The priests kindled the fire, offered 
oblations in it and recited there these mantras as pres- 
scribed in scriptures, and chanters chanted hymns from 
the Sama Veda. And the wives of the King went there 
from the city, by litters and other conveyances, accord- 
ing to their rai^s. surrounded by elders. The priests 
went round the corpse of the King, who had performed 
many sacrifices, keeping it on the left side. His wives, 
headed by Kausalya. burning with grief, did the same. 
Then was heard there the loud wail of women stricken 
with grief and weeping piteously by the thousand like 
Kraiinchis. Then the si^es of the King weeping again 
and again, and abandoning themselves helplessly to grief, 
went to the bank of the Saraju by cars, and alighted 
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there. They, together with Bharata, the ministers and 
the priesu, having performed the water-rites, returned 
to the city with their eyes filled with tears, and lying 
down on the ground, i^ient ten days in mourning. — II. 
76, 1-23. 

Thk Shraodha of Dasharatha 

Oi) the expiry of the ten days, Bharala became free 
from uncleanness, and performed the Shraddha of his 
father on the twelfth day. He gave away to Brahmins 
money and gems, and rice in abundance, and herds of 
goats, and silvci in profusion and cows without number, 
and maid-servants, and man-servants, and conveyances and 
veiy large mansions. On the mornint* of the thirteenth 
day, Bharata overpoweied by grief, burst into lamenta- 
tion. He gathered the (unburnl) bones and ashes of hm 
father on the same day. — II. 77, 1-4, 8, 22. 

II 

THE FUNERAL RITES OF VALI 

After Rama had spoken words of consolation to 
Sugriva, Tara and Angada, Lakshmaiia addressed Sugriva, 
saying: “Do thou with Tara and Angada, perform the 
funeral riles of Vali. Do thou order to be collected dry 
wood in large quantities, and precious sandal for Vali’s 
cremation. Console poor Angada, beside himself with 
gnef, and be not like a person of weak understanding, 
for this city is now under thee. Let Angada bring gar- 
lands, cloths of diverse kinds, scents, clarified butter, 
oil and whatever else may be requisite. Do thou, 0 Tara, 
go and fetch speedily a litter; for speed is a special 
virtue on an occasion like this. Let the monkeys, who 
are capable of carrying the litter, he ready, only those 
of the monkeys, who are strong and capable, will carry 
Vali to the crimation ground.’* Having spoken thus to 
Sugriva, Lakshmana stood beside his brother. Hearing 
the words of Lakshmana, Tara hastened and went imme- 
diately into the city. Taking with him a litter, which 
was carried by monkeys and was worthy of being carried 
by heroes, Tara came back again. It was provided in 
the centre with an excellent throne, and was like unto a 
chariot. It had birds painUd on it and was decorated 
with the pictures of trees. It was painted on all sides 
with figures of foot-soldiers beautifully arranged, and like 
the chariot of the Siddhas, furnished with latticed win- 
dows. It was spacious and well- jointed and skilfully 
built ^ artisans, and looked like a wooden hill with 
its artistic carvings. It was adorned with exquisite orna- 
ments and variegated garlands, made stout with closely- 
laid upper ribs and decked with red sandal. It was 
completely covered with abundant Rowers and lotus- 
garlands, shining, ami of the colour of the newly-risen 
sun. Beholding such a litter, Rama said to Lakshmana, 
“Let Vah be carried to the cremation-ground, and the 
funeral rites be performed.” Thereupon Sugriva, weep- 
ing, with the help of Angada, raised Vali from the ground, 
1 ^ placed him on the litter. Having placed on the 
Utter the lifeless Vali decorated with various ornaments, 
garlands and clothes, King Sugriva, Lord of monkeys, 
issued the following command, “Let the funeral rites of 
the venerable one be performed at a suitable place. 
Let some of the monkeys go before scattering large num- 
bers of jewels of various kinds, and let the Utter follow 
behind. Let the monkeys perform the last rites of their 
master with the grandeur, which is witnessed among 
the Kings of this earth.” Vali’s funeral rites were thus 
performs with a grandeur befitting his riches. Tara 
and other monkeys, boreft of their patron, having em- 
braced Angada, proceeded weeping. Then idl the female 
monkeys, Rm been under the role of Vali, gathered 


together, and wailed crying, “0 hero, 0 hero.” All the 
female monkeys, headed by Tara, bereft of their patron,, 
followed their husband, lamenting in a piteous voice. 
The roar of lameniation of the female* monkeys resounded 
from forest to forest and was echoed by mountains. A 
large number of the monkeys, roaming in forests, set 
the funeral pyre on the solitary bank of a hill stream, 
on a spot enclosed on all sides by water. Thereupon, 
the noble monkeys taking down the litter from their 
shoulders, stood apart, all stricken with grief. Then 
Tara, beholding her husband lying down on the floor 
of the litter, placed his head on her lap, and bewailed, 
overwhelmed with griff. The other female monkeys, 
harrowed by sorrow, raised Tara up, thus bewailing, and 
plunged in grief for her husband. Then Angada, weep- 
ing, and with his senses clouded with grief, placed the 
corpse of his father, with the help of Sugriva, on the 
funeral pyie. And applying the fire to it in due form, 
he, with dared senses, went round his father keeping him 
to the left, who had departed and set out on a long 
journey. Having duly cremated Vali, the chief monkeys 
came to a river of auspicious water, with a view to per- 
fotming the water-ceremony. And all these monkeys 
assembled there, with Sugriva and Tara, and placing 
Angada before them, sprinkled water. Thus the heroic 
Rama, as sad as he and equally grieved with him, caused 
the obsequies of Vali to be performed by Sugriva. — TV. 
25, 12-40, 48-53. 

Ill 

THE FUNERAL RITES OF RAVANA 

In reply to Bibbishana, Rama said, “Ravana was 
great and mighty and a terror of people. Enmity lasts 
till death; our object has been realized. He is now the 
same to me as to you. Do thou perform his funeral 
rites according to prescribed forms. Thou wilt win 
renown thereby.” Hearing these words of Rama, Bibhi- 
shana hastened to make preparations for the obsequies 
of Ravana, his dead brother. He went into the city, and 
came out quickly with Havana’s sacrificial-fire. He 
collected wooden carts, fire, priests, sandal wood, fuel of 
various kinds, fragrant aguni as well as sweet scents, 
gems and pearls and corals. He returned in a moment, 
surrounded by Rakshasas. Then with the help of 
Malyaban, he entered upon the ceremony. Brahmins, 
with tears trickling down their cheeks, placed Ravana, 
sovereign of Rakshasas, clad in a linen garment, on a 
superb golden litter, welcomed with brayings of trumpeta- 
of different kinds and panegyrics chanted by bards. 
They all raised the litter made picturesque with bannera 
of diverse colours and garlands of flowers, and headed 
by Bibbishana, proceeded towards the south; they also 

carried wood. Fires lighted in vessels by priests went at 
that time before the procession. All the women of the 
harem, weeping, quickly followed behind; not being 
accustomed to walking, they seemed to be bounding all 
the way. Having reached the cremation-ground, they, 
heavy with grief, placed Ravana on a pure spot, and 

made the funeral pyre with sandal and other fragrant 
wood, such as padmaka and ushirtt, according to Vedic 

laws; they also spread upon it the skin of a spotted 

antelope. They peHormed magnificently the ceremony of 
the sacrifice to the Manes for the king of the Rakshasas. 
The Brahmins made the altar to the south-east of tho^ 
pyre, and placed the fire thereon. They then laid on 
Havana’s shoulders a vessel filled with curd and clarified 
butter, a cart at his feet, and a mortar on his thighs. 
They offered a complete set of wooden vesseb, a pair of 
sticks used to make a fire by friction, and a mallet, in 
proper places, and thus went through sacrifice to the 
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Manee Then they kiUed a clean beast in accordance 
with the prescriptions o£ scriptures, and of great sages, 
for the sake of the lord of Rakshasas, made a covering 
paste of Its fat mingled with clarihed butter, and placed 
It on the mouth of the King They as well as Bibhi 
ehana, with disconsolate minds, decked Havana with 
p(i fumes and garlands and cloths of diverse kinds, and 
s( altered upon him fried nee, with tears stireaming down 
then luces Then Bibhishana applied the fire to him m 
prescribed form Thereafter he bathed, and in wtt 
clothe<<; offered duly sesame mixed with Kusha grass and 
water Bibhishana, the chief of the Rakshasas, then tried 
to console those women again and again, and asked thim 
to go back to the city After th#y had i centered it, he 
wtni back to Rama and humbly stood by him — ^VI 111, 
100 122 


Conclusion 

It IS evKiciit from the above sketches that 
till poet of the Rdmayana was acquainted only 
with one type of civilization The kings of 
Ayodhya, the Vanaras and the lukr of Lanka, 
together with hib biotheis, aie all descended 
from the godfe of the Aryan pantheon, and 
profess the Vedic religion, the Vedas aie studied 
with reverence at Ayodhya, Kishkindhya and 
Lanka, and their injunctions stnctly followed 
by the three races of men, monkeys and 
inon«?tcrs in the installation and obsequies of 
their kings Brahmins were indispensable even 
si Lanka The poet does not hesitate to apply 
the Aryan standaid of morality to a people 
whom he holds up to ridicule as veritable 
monkeys In material prosperity there is not 
much to choose between the three cities, Kish- 
kindhya vies with Ayodhya in wealth and 
physical comforts, while the state which was 
protected by that prince of iniquity, Havana, 
surpasses m beauty and splendour the other two 

Artistic strokes are met with here and 
there, intended to differentiate the three types 
of civilization from each other The Vanaras, 
and more than they, the Rakshasas, are addict- 
ed to heavy dnnking, but intoxicating liquors 
are not banned in the kingdom of Kosala And 
the fratricidal feud of Vali and Sugriva, as well 
as their sensuality, and Havana’s violence and 
abandonment to the lust of the flesh, are 
possibly meant as betokening a lower grade of 
civilization, but the history of the woild pro- 
vides abundant proofs that the path of intel- 
lectual progress does not always run parallel 
to that of moral development 


The structure of society and the foim of 
government are the same thioughout the epic 
The poet recognizes only the patriarchal state 
m the one, and monarchy m the other 
Dasharatha is not less polygamous than 
Havana, and Sugriva ’s espousal of laia, altei 
the death of his elder brotliei Vah, finds its 
echo m the bitter reproaches of Sita when, at 
the crisis of her fate, she charged Lakshmana 
with harbouring the wicked design of seizing 
upon her m case Rama fell at the hands of tlie 
Rakshasas in the Dandaka fort st — a clear proof 
oi the existence of the like practice among th(‘ 
Aryans A minor point of leseniblance m 
social custom is the seclusion ol women in tlu 
lime kingdoms They ordinal ily live in the 
inner apartments but follow the funeial pjo- 
ctssion to the ciematipn ground on the death 
ot the king In all the thiee ( ommunitics, 
Aryan and Non- Aryan, the position of women 
is the same 

Another point worth noting is the council 
of ciders which is consulted on all important 
o( casions by the rulers of Ayodhya, Kish- 
kindhya and Lanka The administrative 
machinery appears to bq the same among men, 
monkeys and monsters 

But there is a broad line of demarcation 
in the depiction of the three races which should 
not be lost sight of In the Aryan society, as 
painted in the Ramayana, the supremacy of the 
Brahmins is unassailably established, it, there- 
fore, naturally centres round the hermitage. 
There were Brahmins or priests, non-Aryan 
perhaps, among the Vanaras and the RSkshasas 
too, but we do not hear of hermitages at Kish- 
kindhya or Lanka The Aryan poet has given 
us an idealized picture of the post-Vedic Aryan 
civilization in India 

The general sameness of the civilizations of 
Ayodhya, Kishkindhya and Lank§ is, however, 
relieved by some features of the funeral rites of 
Havana, which are absent from those of the 
other two monarchs The onentation of the 
altar, the placing of various articles on different 
parts of the corpse, at its feet, and around it, 
the saciifice of a clean beast, and the death- 
mask— these are items peculiar to the obsequies 
of the king of Lanka They perhaps pomt to 
his non-Aryan ongm, but the clue to their 
significance is not to be found in the Ram§yana. 



THE HINDU-MOSLEM PROBLEM, AND A MOSLEM 
NATIONAUST OF BENGAL 

By Professor SUNITI KUMAIl CHATTERJl, 
Calcutta University 
A Review* 


OF ALL the problems that retard the progress of India, 
the knottiest is the “ Moslem Problem/^ relat ng to the 
intet'relation of the Mohammadan elements in the popu- 
lation of India and the Hindu and other elements. Such 
a “ problem ” cannot be expected to rise in any reason- 
able society; but unfortunately in India thmg<i aie not 
always guided by reason, even in siniple matters, and 
piejudice or fanaticism which is the effect of ignorance 
or false perspective controls out attitude and action. 
The “ Moslem Problem ” has taken its present form in 
India largely thrimgh a wiong orientation of the Indian 
Muhammadans with regard to their racial and cultural 
Unities. Of course, educated Indian * Musalmans are 
qu.re alive to the fact that ^ihey are mainly of Indian 
origin, and are of the same race and culture as the 
Hindus; but unfoilunatelv those who frame the ideology 
of the masses of the Indian Moslems are not always clear 
in their own views, and they make a hash of history and 
religion and race; and by emphasising upon the differences 
between the extreme typos of Islamic theological notions 
on the one hand, and certain Hindu usages and practices, 
which appear to go counter to these notions, on the other, 
they are constantly helping to retain and even widen 
the cleavage between the two communities (for which 
Hindu exclusiveness alsij is to some extent lesponsible), 
making those who are brothers in blood feel 1 ke aliens 
with regard to each other and behave like enem es. There 
is no interest felt in the Indian bases of their life and 
culture, as many of the Indian Musalmans have been 
taught to believe that the mere fact of adheience to the 
cull of tile Propltet of Arabia has made them the inlteniors 
of the traditions and glories of the worlds of the Arabs, 
Persians and Turks, and ha^ taken away from them, at 
least for the time being, the right and the desire to feel 
a^ride in the achievements of their ancestors, the ancient 
jpians, or even to feel comfortable is a mdUu which 
does not at every step remind them of the Islamic lands 
of the west. The conflict of interests and ideals between 
t]^ invaded Indian and the invading Turki, Afghan 
and Persian Mohammadan who took up the 
eelf-appointed task of fighting God’s battles against 
the heathen and thereby profiting both in this world and 
the next* has to a large extent been pc^tuated — even 
when the descendants of the Turki or Irani invader ceased 
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to be a foreigner and became a full-blooded Indian after 
generations of inbreeding with Ind ans, and when the 
full-blooded Indian himself adopted the religion of the Arab, 
Turk and Persian and affiliated hJmtielf to the groups 
of the descendants of the foreign Mohammadan 
conquerors. An Indian Mohammadan mentality has been 
formed, mostly in Northern India, which is that of a 
once-ruling^ people who are God’s ehte and whose ances- 
tors or spiritual teachers conquered the land with their 
swords. Behind this, there is also an ill-understood and 
vaguely suppressed feeling of self-iepioach in the minds 
of those Mohammadans who are conscious of their pure 
Indian origin — a feeling which is hound to be engendeted 
by the very presence of tlie Hindus exulting in their 
national religion and nat oual traditions. As a necessary 
counterpoise tp such a feeling, latent oi manifest, Pan- 
Islamism, and latterly an intransigeant and all-exclusive 
Moslem attitude, has been the natural refuge of those 
Indian Moslems who lay gieatci stress on creed than on 
life, on religion than on the rare. 

Closely interwoven with a spiritual struggle like the 
above are other forces, which are moie vital even though 
they are operating under the surface, namely, economic 
and political, the desire to acquire and retain and the 
desire to control. These othei foiees have different impli- 
cations in different parts of the country. They have got 
one aspect in Hyderabad State, a different one in the 
Un'ted Provinces, and a third one in Bengal. The ideo- 
logy working^ in the minds of and occasionally guiding 
the Moslem intelligentsia in the diffeient paits of India 
may be the same, as ideologies are eas> to acquire; but 
the economic and political problems are not the same 
everywhere. In the United Provinces, it is a Moslem 
minority which largely furnished the ruling arstocracy 
for the last six hundred years and which built up the 
latest phase of Indian civilisation — ^rhe Indo-Moslem one; 
th's Moslem minority is conscious of its past achievement^ 
and at the same time is apprehensive of being absorbed 
within the rising tide of the Indian. Hindu nationalism 
of the surrounding Hindu majority. In Bengal, on the 
othn hand, ffie Mohammadans form the bulk of the 
Bgricoltural masses, particularly in East and North Bengal, 
and till recently they were bm Mohammadans in name 
only, being dominated by the Hindu upper classes 
(of the same race and speech with them) in all 
spheres of life. The Mohammadan movement in Bengal 
has as its objective the economic and cultural establish- 
ment of an economically and culturally backward group, 
now for the first time conscious of its number and the 
power that comes from it, and assured of the moral sup- 
port of the British eager to punish an overweening Hindu 
intelligentsia which has as its avowed object the freeing 
of India from British domination. In the anti-Hindu 
ideology of the North Indian Musalman, who places creed 
before race, a irood many Bengal Moslems have found a 
source of strength in the stimggle for economic and 
polit’cal as well as cultural predominance which has 
become their avowed objective. In this way, so far as 
Bengal is coneerned, the ideology evolved bv North Indian 
Moslem aristoerau has been eagerly' adopted by 
the Bengali Moslem masses : and the result has been 
the Hindu-Moslem problem of Bengal, quite unique of its. 
kind in India. 




improvement was started immediately after 
removal of dump 
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The main economic; and political issues have been 
t^overlaid by religious and supposedly cultural differences. 
^Economic reasons for a class struggle are there, and these 
concern Hindu and Moslem Beng. I in the same way. 
Power and prestige through predominance in the public 
servues and the professions which the Hindus ha\e been 
wielding so far tlirough the r superior education, are 
now sought to be transferred to the Moslems even when 
the\ aie not ready ediicationallv and otherwise. The 
conflt< is for wealth and pi>wer; and lehgion has been 
invoked, and a’l that Hindu and Mohammadan Bengal 
has JO nlly built up or has hem tnjoying as a national 
heiitage. is Muiglit to be ciushed«oi distoitcd, to make it 
suiiposedlv more compatible to the new ideology of Indian 
MoisJemdoni. 

Th«* Miisalinan Bengali too finds himself in the 
midst of a eonflict of 'deas. He is bewildered by being 
lashed into the narrow path of orthodoxy whuh places 
religion aho\c lacialism oi nationalism: he is hismg his 
bcai ngs inoic than cvei. His wa *t of imagination, and 
his want of propri education, make him think that the 
nairow path is the only path for him. He does not 
usually find any light from the teachers of his community 
who mostly harp upon the negative aspects of his Indian 
or Bengali Moslem position, lit has uoi mmIis* d 1 1 in -elf 
as vet, and tonseqiienlly he cannot build up something 

£ o»itive in literature or art or music, m a higher cultural 
fe. He is taught to look upoi» a nationalism that trans- 
cends religion us something to be avonled. The voiee of 
oithoiloxy m a veiv loud voice in the Islam of India today : 
it makes the call to a leasonable attitude to life and to 


things in geneial meiily a wail, a ciy in the wilderness. 

But it mtist be sai<l to the credit of Indian Moslem- 
dom in Bengal, as in othoi parts of India, that this call 
is not wholly absent. There is in Bengal as in other 
parts of India a noble band of thinkers and writeis among 
Moslems who icfiise to make a man’s cieed the sole test 


[ of his excellence, who believe in harmony and not str fe 
as the basis of human relations, particularly within a 
people of one language, one history, one culture and one 
race, and who do not think that a partitiilar leliglon or 
creed makes an individual or a community ipso facto 
! good or had Prominent among such Moslem writers in 
I Bengal is Reraul Karim. With his facile and convincing 
I pen in both English and Bengali, he has been an inde- 
fatigable soldier in the fight for the cause of sweet-reasoii- 
pbleness in the domains of life and lileratuie wherevei 
p concerns the Moslems. With rare courage in a society 
conspicuous for education or culture in Bengal, the 
llasses of which are dominated bv a most unthinking 
"^riesthood which is ever ready with threats of spiritual 
pnishment not infrequently attended by personal violence 
nd social ostracism, Mr. Rezaul Karim has been preach- 
>g what ‘Islam’ really means -Peace. In the midst of 
liucouH voices proclaiming war, and war to the death, 

{ letwcen the Moslem brotherhood on the one hand, and 
ther communities on the other, his has been the still 
mall voice of his people, a voice which can never be in 
ain and is bound to be heard when the din and the 
wrangle of the present day subside. I consider Mr. 

f Rezaul Karim’s papers which he contributes frequently 
to the leading English and Bengali journals of Calcutta, 
dailies, weeklies and monthlies, to be among the sanest 
and most thoughtful things on current IncTian politics, 
particularly in connexion with their communal or Hindu- 
Moslein relations. 


I From his writings. Mr. Rezaul Karim appears to us 
i he an ardent Moslem patriot who believes that the 
Moslem can live in peace and amity and 
r build up a great Indian nation. In an air surcharged 
pwith mistrust and jealousy sedulously cultivated by a 


peculiar kind of mentality which places the good of the 
Moslem people of Arabia and Egypt and Morocco aa of 
a sort of chosen people of God above that of the Hindu 
brothers of the Indian Musalmans, Mr. Karim is fre- 
quently forced to be controversial and argumeutctive, 
critical and destrucl.ve, in his essays. But genefallv, 
Mr. Karim has stated the case for a sane and a reasonalue 
attitude towards Indian problems on tht pan of the 
Indian Musalmans. and at times on the part of the Hindus 
as well. He is a Moslem nationalist of a radical type, 
who pins his faith on the Indian NaUonal Congress, and 
s against the Communal Award, that monstrous institu- 
tion which has done incalculable mischief to Indian 
humanity by fostering and accentuating communal dis- 
union and strife. 

The liiJei, of some of the various articles in the 
Engh'sh book by Mr. Karim will indicate the scope of 
his discusbions : Indian First and Imlian Always; / Salute 
the National Flag; .('^ongress is India and India is Cm> 
gross ^ ToleratioH in Islam; The Prophet of Islam and 
the Non-Moslems; Prince para SHkoh*s Philosophy of 
Life; An Open Letter to Sir Mohammad Iqbal; what is 
Muslim Interest? H. IL the Aga Kh(m*s Mission; Kill 
Commiinahsm; Mr, Jinnah and the Muslim League; The 
Genesis of the Communal Award; fFko Suppressed the 
Muslim ? Is Islam in Danger ? 

Ill his Bengali book Jagrhi some of the subjects 
discussed are : Religion and Literature; Conversion; What 
Destroys Religion ^ Khilafat Without the Khalifa; Pride 
of Community; The Present Social Order; The University 
of Calcutta and the Musalmans; Crisis in Moslem Educa- 
tion; the Question of *Sri* and the Lotus in the University 
Crests and Bengali Moslems; What One should read and 
what One should not. The articles in the other Bengali book 
arc mostly in connexion with communalism in politics. 

Mr. Kar.m writer, in a very calm and dispassionate 
manner, and theic is an almosphcre of culture and hifiji 
seriousness in his writings which make them veiy forceful: 
some of his papers on cultural topics should have a 
priraanent place in the field of the Bengali essay. It 
IS unfortunate that a section of the Moslems of l^ngal 
in their failure lo appreciate the sanity, the urbanity 
and the modeiation of his views brand him as an enemy 
of their cominunil> : but we know that under certain 
cercurnslancps. censure is high praise. 

One swallow docs not make Hummer ; but when we 
find at lea*;t one voice like that of Rezaul Karim in the 
field of Indian and Bengal politics, we need not despair. 
And Mr. Karim knows, as we also know, that he will 
receive recognition from his community in due time, as 
one who could survey the field above the storm, and tried 
to pour oil on troubled waters, in the best interests of all 
the commiimties that go to make a common Indian narion. 

I can only finish by quoting what Sir PraphuUa 
Chandra Rav has said about Mr. Rezaul Karim : ” It Is 
a hopeful sign that New Bengal has a worthy son in the 
person of Mr. Rezaul Karim. He is thoroughly against 
Communalism. Without fear he has announced in a 
clarion voice in his book the terrible mischief communal- 
ism is doing to the country and to society. In this, he 
s in the forefront of our political writers, and I ^ould 
think he is unique. Through various reasons the politi- 
cal horizon of India is blackened with storm clouds; I 
Iielievc that will be dispelled by forceful writers Jike 
Rezaul Karim.” 

T hope that Mr. Karim’s English book will have a 
place in all libraries in India, and I cannot think that 
any library in Bengal can afford to be without these 
works by Mr. Karim which discuss in such dispassionate 
yet forceful manner what is the most most vJtd problem of 
Bengal and Indian life. 
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ENGLISH 

WORLD FEDERATION : By Oscar Newfang. 
FEDERATION UNIVERSEL^E : Par Oscar Newfang. 
Trcdmt pi^ Pierre Gcmlt. Barnts and Noble, me.. New 
York. Price not mentioned. 

Tltis important volume contains Oscar Newfang's 
work in the English and French languages. 

The aufhoi shows in this book that the way to 
permanent peace lies tlirough world federation. The 
two conditions of permanent peace are political unity 
and economic freedom : 

“ 1. a single, effective, acceptable authority throughout 
the whole area in which the peace is to be kept, and 

2. free movement of goods, money and persons 
throimhout the same area.’* 

The whoic argument of the hook has been outlined 
in about five pages. The outline enables the reader to 
grasp what the author wishes to establish. The book is 
written throughout very lucidly and methodically. It is 
mtided into three parts. Part I treats of the conditions 
of world peace, of which the two basic ones have been 
mentioned above. 

**The history of many centuries and of many lands 
shows a continuing tendency of the peoples of the world 
to unite into ever larger governmental units. While ie 
dawn of history displays mankind as a very large number 
of constantly fighting family clans, and latei as a large 
nun^ of fighting tribes formed by the union of these 
family clans for the sake of safety, later and more 
authentic history portrays mankind slowly uniting into 
Jess numerous groups of small principalities, and still 
later exhibits the riow and panful union of these small* 
pimcij^Uies into our modem nations. 

“with each advance in the size of governmental units 
peace has been established within the enlarged area of 
each unit, and as the size of the units reaches the dimen- 
sions of our modern nations, peace has hopu fa ily well- 
established within the whole area of each of these 
units. There now remain in the world only about sixty 
sovereign units as compared with many hundreds in past 
centuries. This ig the present stage of the evolution of 
mankind.” 

At this stage many attempts have been made from 
time to time to form larger units than the national ones 
by means of alliances, treaties, councils and confedera* 
tions. But these attempts have succeeded only partiaRy 
and temporarily in establishing a piecarious peace 
throughout the territories of these larger unite. 

The author points out that the ^eat problem before 
mankind now is to find the conditions under which 
permanent peace throughout the world may be achieved, 
itnd thus to lay the foundation for an advance in the 


welfare of aR peoples far surpassing anything that the* 
world has thus far seen. 

In order to find the minimum conditions under which 
permanent peace is possible the author has presented in 
this work a study of the* actual achievement of peace 
within the four countries of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Germany. The reasons why the League of Nations 
has failed to establish permanent peace ere set forth. In 
Chapter XI the author shows how the League of Nations 
can be developed into a world federation by developing 
its Assembly into a world legislature, granting compulsory 
jurisdiction to the world court, developing its Council into 
a woild executive cabinet, gradually transferring the 
armed forces from its member states to the central autho- 
rity, giving the central authority the power of taxation, 
gradually removing trade barriers, and establishing a 
world monetary and banking system. 

In order to facilitate the taking of these steps a 
revision of the League Covenant is suggested in detail. 

So far as the reasoning of the author in the abstract 
is concerned it is convincing. But what may look easy 
on paper may be very difficult of achievement in leality. 
The ’writer knows the difficulties to be overcome and' 
points them out. 

We are living in a critical period of human history. 
We must either go forward to world-law and world-order, 
or go back to anarchy and war. 

THE MAN BEHIND THE PLOUGH : By M. Azizul 
Hague, Speaker, Bengal Legislative Assembly, and Vice- 
Chanceller, Calcutta University. The Book Company, Ltd., 
Calcutta. Price Rupees Five. 

This book enables the reader to form an idea of the 
condition of the Bengal peasant, by placing before him 
facts relating to the regional geography of Bengal, by 
enumerating the natural calamities in the five Divisions 
of the province in chronological order, and by describing 
in detail all the various conditions under which agricul- 
ture has to be carried on in it. 

The author is well qualified for the task which he 
imposed upon himself. As he was the president of a 
Village Union Board, the chairman of a municipality, the 
vice-chairman of a district board, and the member of 
various committees and boards like the Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee, Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee, 
Indian Franchise Committee, the Board of Economic 
Enquiry and the Board of Industries, and as he has 
toured through almost every village in his own district 
and through every district of Bengal and every province 
of India, he had amjde opportunities to study the realities 
of rural life. 

The book deals with a^culture in Bengal in general 
and with its main crops. Tnough cotton is not at present. 
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1 main or even a subsidiary crop o{ Bengal, its possi- 
bilities might have been pointed out. There are chapters 
dwelling on the cost of agriculture and the family budget, 
the average holding, incidence of rent, revenue and taxes 
on land, and the displacement of agricultural workers. 
Other chapters are devoted to cattle, rural indebtedness, 
.and debt and co-operation. One chapter treats of the 
“problem of over-population.” The Land System is first 
treated of historically and, in part, with refertnee to some 
other countries and then the Permanent SetUemen , 
Tenancy L-egislation after 1793, Enhance and Contract, 
Transferrability, Summary Procedure and Certificate 
Power, and Abwabs are elaborately described and dis- 
cussed. The book concludes wifli a chapter on “ Pros- 
pect and Perspective,” of which two paragraphs are 
^entitled. “The Heart of Bengal is Corroded,” and “They 
(Bengal peasants) are Gallant Gentlemen. ” Appendix E 
supplies information relating to agriculture and allied 
industries in many foreign countries and Appendix F 
briefly enumerates recent agrarian reforms. 

There are 82 statistical tables in the book. 

By working very hard the author has produced a very 
useful book, which no one who is interested in the welfare 
of the Bengal rmyat can do without. 

SERMONS OF HEM CHANDRA SARKAR, MA., 
D.D. Edited mid published by Miss Sakuntala Sastri, 
Vedatirtha, M.A.^ B. Litt. (Oxon), 210-6, Cornwallis Street, 
^Calcutta. Crown 8vo. Pages 159. Price not mentioned. 

Dr. Hem Chandra Sarkar was one of the most enthu- 
siastic and active ministers and missionaries of the 
rSadharan Brahmo Samaj. He was an erudite scholar and 
a man of faith. The sermons of such a devout and faith- 
ful servant of God cannot but make edifying and inspiring 
reading. 

THOUGHTS OF SHAKESPEARE : By Nar Bir Sen. 
Published by the Author, post-box No. 7832, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 5. 

Dr. Sir Gokul Chand Narang has contributed a fore- 
word and Dr. Sir P. C. Ray an introduction to this book. 

It is an anthology of quotations from Shakespeare’s 
works arranged according to subjects in alphabetical 
order. 

Sir P. C, Ray rightly observes that the subjects 
chosen are highly representative and one may safely 
remark that the works of the greatest recorder of human 
assions have here bpen made sufficiently handy to suit the 
usy world. The book will be of great helo to writers 
and speakers who want to embellish or add force to their 
writings and speeches. 

CONFERENCE NUMBER OF “INDIAN JOURNAL 
'OF ECONOMICS ” : Papers read and discussed ca the 
22nd Conference of the Indian Economic Association held 
4a Nagpur, December, 1938. Issued by the Department of 
Economics and Commerce, University of Allahabad. 
Price Rs. 3-8. 

As most of the papers in this volume relate to debt 
legislation, the publication of this volume is very timely. 
It will prove useful to members of legislatures, journalists 
and other publicists and students of economics in general. 

D. 

CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN PROBLEMS 
THE CHRISTIAN CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANS: 
By Kenneth Ingram. Published by Messrs. George Alien 
-and Unwin, Ltd. 1938. Pages 223. Price 6s. net. 

This book is appropiately described as a challenge. 
«!vil of any kind, physical suffering, life maimed and dis- 


torted are a challenge to men of goodwill. Social mala- 
dies, economic maladjustments and industrial hardshipB of 
our day consHtute a challenge to the Christian who befieves 
in a kingdom of righteousness and prays for its coming. 

This challenge is not a new phenomenon in history. 
Mr. Ingram finds a parallel in the transition from the feu- 
dal form of society to capitalist organization at the begin- 
ing of the present era. He could have gone farther back 
when Christianity faced a slave-ridden society. Social life 
is in a state of pt’rpetual flux and the permeation of 
Christian ideals and principles is naturally a lengthy pro- 
cess. Centuries were to pass from the time St. Paul 
proclaimed the equality of all men in the face of God till 
slavery was abolished. “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female : for ye are all one in Christ,** Galatians 3.28. 
These great Christian ideals act as explosives. But how 
long does it take to become actual possessions of mankind! 
And when one generation has cured certain social evils, 
does not anotheg arise which brings into existence other 
kind of social evils ? The battle against slavery was won 
after centuries of struggle only to find that a new slavery 
was brought in. Ptudents of industrial conditions assure 
Us that the slavery in our industrial conditions does not 
very much differ from conditions in the Gracco-Roman 
world. 

What is the Christian to do in the presence of so much 
suffering caused by our industrial conditions ? Is he to 
be contented with religious practices, going to Church, 
worship God and develop his own religious life, leaving 
the maladies of this world to healed in another world 
where irritating inequalities will be levelled up and the 
crown of thorns of physical suffering would be replaced 
by the joys of Heaven ? Or should he concentrate his 
attention on the removal of suffering, in the amelioration of 
mankind and on healing social diseaftcs ? The challenge 
stated in such dialectical terminology is sure to receive an 
inadequate answer. In real Christianity, the love of God 
and the love of man constantly act and reect one upon the 
other. Love of mankind, humanitarian virtues, are like 
fruits which can be enjoyed only for a time if they are 
cut off from the tree. Sooner or later the fruit grows 
woody and withers, and we have to return to the living tree 
for more sap and vitalising energy, Christian effort may 
succeed for a time in softening the hardships of modem 
life — and there are some who would consider Christianity 
important on this account only : but the inspiration of 
Christian endeavour is not mere fellow-feeling but the 
transcendent implications of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, 

Love of God and love of man can not be separated. 
Both spring from the same source. Both are the result 
of the inspiration of a person, the life and death of 
Jesus Christ. Chrisi^tian living — observes a writer in The 
Expository Times , — ^is the assimilation of the principles 
(which were expressed concretely by Jesus in His life and 
in His leaching) ; an assimilation largely induced by the 
contact with the personality of Jesus. And these princi- 
ples have to be re-expressed in ways appropiate to the 
individual circumstances of place and time. Christian 
living is thiKs never stereotyped. It is individual and it 
is creative. 

Christianity is not going to help solving the problems 
of our time by becoming Socialist or Totalitarian, by 
turning to the Left or to Right, but by bringing men 
and women into a living contact with Him Who is the 
Saviour of the World. 

P. G. Bridoe 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL BOARDS, IN 
THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY : By M. Venkatarangaiya, 
M.A., Head of the Department of History, Economics and 
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Politics^ Andhra University, Published by the Local 
Sdf^Covemment Institute^ Bombay, Price Rs. 4. 

Prof* Venkatarangaiya has made a useful and a 
readable survey of the development of local boaids in the 
Madras Presidency and has ably discussed the problems 
involved in the extension of Ijoral Self-Government in 
rural areas. He is right in holding that Self-Government 
in local areas was impractical under a bureaueiatic 
regime and also in pointing out that democrac) to bo 
real munt be based on a fully developed system of Loral 
Self-Coverumeut. As Laski insists, the individual can 
govern only in a small locality. Professor Venkatarangaiya 
is, therefore, an enthijsia«lic supporter of the policy of 
reviving village panchavats and of entrusting them with 
larger an<l more varied functions, I am afraid, experi- 
ence m blngland is not very encouraging in this connec- 
tion. The parish there has proved too small a unit for 
moat purposes. 

Prof. Venkatarangaiya has rendered valuable service 
in emphasising the distinction between life woik of local 
hoards and their elected Chainjian and the permanent staff. 
In a country like India, parliuiluilv at ihi*- stage of 
inexperience and prominence of minority que'^tions, this 
distinction is of supreme importance. I am definitely of 
opinion that the suece‘’S of Local Self-Government in 
India will depend to a very large extent upon the crea- 
tion of ail honest and efficient Local Government service 
in each piovince and upon the i-stablishmcnt of healthy 
relationship between thi* Chairman and members of the 
hoards and the permanent staff of the type that exists in 
England. 

I^rofessor Venkatarangaiva has also discus'-ed the 
problems of local finance and of central contiol and his 
conelusious will he generally approved. 

Students of local administration would have w shed 
fot mote details in regard to the constitution of local 
boards and iheir functions than are g.ven in the book 
but they might have made it h'ss interesting for the 
general rcadei. The hook deserves to be read widely. 

GtiRMUKH Nihal .Smcii 

TWELVE RELIGIONS AND MODERN LIFE : Bv 
Har Dayal, M.A.^ PhD. Published by Modern Culture 
Institute, Edgeware, Middlesex, England. Pp. 250. 
Double foolscap Ibnto, Price 2s. 6d. net. ' 


The author, whose recent death in the tl. S. A. we 
lament, reviews in this little ^ok ZoroastnaniMu, Judaism, 
Shjntoism, Taoism, Confucianism. Hinduism, Jainism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, Islam, Sufism and Positivism as 
migiotis systems from the standpoint of Humanism. 
There is also, in the Appendix, a brief account of the 
Modern Culture Institute at Edgeware, of which the 
author was the founder, and where the philosophy of 
Dayalism’ is practised. 

The practical ethical enthusiasm and the spirit of 
go-aheadness, which are the characteristics 
of Humanism as a religious (?) system, shine brightly 
in this Itttle book. The criticism of religious systems is 
both ratmnal and trenchant, but the appreciation of their 
good points is quite warm. The author’s virulent opposi- 
Uon to f^jicf in God and in life after death often leads 
lum to Imier invective. In spite of this little blemish 
the book, which is well docketed, amply repavs perusal. 

s. c. c. 

THE FOUNDA'nONS OF LIVING FAITHS, 

Voit I : By H. D. Bbattacharyya. M.A.. Head < / the 
Defmtment of Philosophy, University of Dacca. Publish- 
ed ^ the Uniwrsity of Calcutta. 

^is hook incorporates what the author himself has 
««»8cribed as the “Indian Gifford Lectures’^ viz,, the 


Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lectures of the University 
of Calcutta for the year 1933. We have here only the* 
first volume of the Book containing the materials of the 
first SIX lectuies. The second volume is yet to appear. 
Any criticism of the author at this stage must, therefore, 
be bomewhat premature. 

These first six lectures have been split up here intO' 
ten chapters which, besides discussing certain general 
propositions about religion, enter into a detailed examina- 
tion of the religions of the Hindus, the Jews, the Christiana 
and the MussaJmans. These discussions arc undoubtedly 
full of information and learning. A cursory glance at 
the footnotes of the pajjes will reveal the extent of the 
author’s reading and scholarship. The historical materials 
have been forcefully presented and constitute .pleasant 
reading. But as we have not reached the end of the 
book, we are left without any definite and final conclusion. 
One cannot even be sure if the author will at all take 
hiK readers into his confidence and reveal to them the 
final conclusions of his thinking on the subject. It is 
almost an obtrusive fact that his learning conceals his 
thinking. This is really unfortunate. Perusal of the 
book may make one 'learned but may not moke him 
religious. Any but an expeit reader may miss the forest 
in the trees. 

Materials have been eaiefully collected; collected 
mateiials have been well-digested; and the exposition 
leave little to be desired. But sometimes the references 
to authorities are aggressively adveitismg. Should we 
quote an authority in support of every important state- 
ment that we make ? Is it really necessary ? A truth 
will not cease to be so, if no distinguished name can be 
cited as having mentioned it. And association with a 
distinguished name does not make an untinth Hue. It 
is aigunienls ratlier than authorities that we should think, 
of in these connections. Too many references to and 
quotal'ons from authorities leaves this unfortunate impies- 
sion in the mind that one would not have made » 
statement if it were not supported by some one of Mgh 
distinction. 

The aulhoi’s reviews of some of the living cults look 
like special pleading. The apologia for the phallic cult 
(Ch. V) ife an instance of the kind. Impurities in 

relig oils riles and thought should he frankly recognised 
a** such. A philosopher need not invent an allegory to 
hide a manifest eiror or perversion, nor need he ransack 
the archives of history to prove that the origin of an 

indecent cult was not itself indecent. 

The Preface of the hook, though not too long, cun- 
ta’ns, besides the usual scries of thanks-giving, some 
rather ^curious statements about the author himself which 
were not necessary for the appreciation of the book and 
might well be regarded as not only irrelevant but 

undignified. No reader of the book would care to know 

that the author ‘ had not crossed the seas ’ and that his 
reputation as a witer and a speaker ‘ was confined within 
the limits of India.’ That he is an orthodox Brahmin but 
was educated in a missionary rollege, may he useful 
mater.al for his biography but is not necessary for the 
understanding of the book. The presence of the founder 
of the Lecturesliip at the meeting of the Selection 
Committee which recommended his appointment is not 
of importance to the reader of the hooL This piece of 
information might easily be passed on in private con- 
versations but one fails to see how it augments the 
author’s prestige. Nor is the value of the book enhanced 
by the announcement (page XI) that following his 
usual practice ’ he delivered the lectures extempore. 
We are reading a carefully prepared book, not newspaper 
rejmrts of lectures. So also the author’s preoccupatioa> 
with the Dean’s office at his University (p. X) wiU not. 
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intere'^r any one outside tbe circle of his personal friends 
The book will be judged by what it contains, not by the 
important officer that the author held or still holds 

U C Bhattacharjee 

CALENDAR OF PERSIAN CORRESPONDENCE 

(BriWEFN THE r I Co AND INDIAN RuLFRS SND 
Notabli-s), Voi VI 1781 1785 Published by thf Im 
penal Record Department, Delhi 1938 Pp 441 18+ 
28 Price Rs 15 2 

The prtcidmg volume was published in 1910 bring 
mg the record down to the end of 1780 The present 
volume rnmplelts the period o# the administration of 
Warrtn Hastings and tnds with January, 1785 In point 
of histoiual information based on dfspatehes, it fits m 
exactly before the first volume of the Poona Residency 
Coinspc ndtnce [Mahadji ^irulhia and North Indian 
Affairs) which begins about the middle of the year 1785 
It thcrefoic supplies a long felt want The speedy con 
tinuation ot the seriis had bten pressed upon the Depart 
mcni hv the public at many sessions of the Indian II s 
torical Records Commission, and we are glad to see some 
fruit of this agitation But a recoid for four years which 
takes ei^,ht yeais to compile thou,,h it runs up to only 
441 pages in print, dots not speak much of the aclivitv 
of the Dtpartment We trust that greater vigour would 
be infused into the work and the publication would nach 
the yeai 1799 in no distant time, as after that year 
owin», to tilt copious Fnglish records of Marquess Welles 
Ic) already available in print these Persian letteis low 
their importance to the student of British Indian history 
The volume under review is invaliiabk and Jias been 
neatly printed on good paper though we must add that 
its prict is prohibitive to private students 

Brajfndra Nath Banerjt 

CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE INDIA 
OFFICE VoL II Part T Revisfd Edition Sanskrit 
Books By Prana Natha, M A , PhD D Sc and Jitendm 
Bimala Chaudhun, PhD Section I (AG) London, 
1918 8vo Pages i — xxiv+1 — 990 Price il Is Od 

Wc have here the first of the proposed four 

sections of a rev sed and up to date edition of 

the India Office Catalogue of Sansskrit Books 
It will bt four times the si/e of the previous edition, 
published in 1897 which had registered 6200 publications 
while th( present edition will, it is staled, register 
upwards of 26000 separate works and editions It includes 
accessions to the Library uu to the year 19T2 as regards 
the entr es under the letters A — D, and up to the year 
1935 as regards entries under other letters * In form 

this IS a dictionary catalogue, in which titles of works 
are the mam entries cross referenc es from autbois, 
editors and series being included in the same 

alphabetical sequence ’ ‘ Parts of larger works whuh 
have a recognised separate individuality are registered 
as independent works' Ihese two facts are greatly res 
ponsjble for the consideiable swelling of the bulk of the 
book As regards the separate registering of parts, this 
is rather a diflficult task as some of these small parts are 
quite likely to escape notice As a matter of fad, 
occasional, but not always unusual omission^ are noticed 
in this respect The Vedic Dftnsukra, for txamplc, wh ch 
18 included in almost every edition of the Devimahatmya 
as also of not a few ritualistic works containing miscel 
laneous topics, is mentioned as a separate heading which 
refers to only a few of the editions of the Devimahatmya 
alone, even omitting some of these editions which ex 
pressly mention the Sukta as one of the main items of 


their contents Similar defects in connection with the 
stotros or hymns to various deities would possibly be 
detected when the work comes to he completed 

It IS unfortunate that whih tianslatons of woiks 
into European languages are included in the woik, tran- 
slations into an Oriental language aie not mcluded 
‘unless the Sanskrit text is printed with the translation ' 
This would make it difficult to iscertain the actual 
postion of a particular work m so far as its tianslations 
are concerned 

Howevei, in spite of these minor shortcomings the 
Catalogue will he highly useful not only to scholars 
using the library, but also to all serious students of 
Sanskrit literature all over the world who will be eager- 
ly waiting for a speedy completion of the work Tins, 
like the British Museum Catalogue of Sinskrit hooks 
will be indispensable to every Iihiary of Sanskrit printed 
Imoks and manuscripts 

, Chintaharan Chakravarii 

tNOIlSll RADICALISM (I8SJ1886) fly S )U( 
coin, I hi) Pubhihid by Ocoige Alien 6c Untoin Ltd, 
Londan Prue lOs mt 

Di Maecobv's hist volume covircd ihi period 
betwttn 1812 and 1852 and, this second deals wi 'i a 
ptnod ‘whiih is evin moic in need of historical rcvis on * 
Ar.ain m his study the writer gnts well behind what is 
known as ‘sundaid hisioiy ' which all too ofti n has 
become a fatdt ronienuc Di Maccoby, pursuing the 
method of tin Wchhs, tries hisioru al rtvalustion and 
makes an ongmal i ontnbution supported by bis ama/ing 
indiistiy in rcsiarch Rightly as he points mt in the 
picfacc, to most students of the period many of the ‘pro- 
giessivc * fones which woiked undeipeath the political 
and social scent au unknown ‘ How many students have 
tver heard of the India Reform Society of 18'S3, iht 
Financial Reform Association of J iverpool oi tht Ad 
iniiiistialiun Rtform Association of 1855 ^ a»ks tiic 
author ‘Yet the first was active in piopagmda for the 
end of Company rule in India, conn did in 1858, ihr 
second deseives much of the cifdit for the virtually im 
opposed txicnsion of Iree Trade iii 1853 and 1860 and 
iht agitation of the thud forcnl tlu appointment of the 
Civil Seiviie Commission’ Similarly, movements and 
nuasmes of the later decades undei the authors examina- 
tion havt been forgotten, and standaid history ’ knows 
little of them Yet the period was great and tviiitful it 
wilmssed the nmarkabli triumphs of the two gnat stius 
men, Gladstone and Disraeli, and advance m piogressivc 
thoughts and measurts as well as in tht imperialist ad- 
ventures of Disraeli, Great figures play on the English 
politJial btagi Bright and Cogden whoso names ate 
called up as tlu wud Radical is heard, and latrr enurge 
on it Ch imherlam and his ‘Caucus’ nd tlu labour in 
a socialist colour, reluctantly break away from the 
Radicals The problem of Ireland beiomes pcute to make 
shipwieck of Gladstone's hopes an 1 p! ns as wi cl« sc he 
peiiod before us 

The ihoiough and painstaking research that Dr Attc 
coby presents gives a close and consistent study of these 
men and movements, and the whole is organically related 
with the political development's of the time Tt is an 
enlightenment t< accompany the author through this page 
of history, and, to be favoured with a minute but accurate 
view of the contending forces of the political life of 
England 

It IS not a small praise to admit that this immense 
amount of labour and research leaves no weanness on the 
reader, and, the volume keeps up the interest through an 
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adniirahlt! presentation of facts and forces. The volume 
•Will add to the solid reputation that the author attained 
for htmself with llie previous one. 

Bhakadvaja 

THE WORKING CONSTITUTION IN INDIA : By 
S, M. Bo^e, M.A,, LI.B. i Cantab.). Barrister -at-Law. 
Member, Public Service Commission, Bengal. Oxford 
Vniver^ity Press. Price Rs. 20/-. 

The Government of India Act, 1935 introduces many 
fundainontal changes in the governmental organisation 
of the country. It provides for a federal constitution for 
India, prescribes' responsible parliamentary government 
fui the Centre and for the provinces by replacing bureau- 
eraeies by popular goveinmcnt; settles the competence 
and the mutual relationships of legislature, executive and 
judicial v; w dens the su0iage whuh is made almost 
equal for men and women; removes the public service as 
a body of offieials beyond the reach qf the executive, 
safeguards the inteiest of the minorities and lastly, de* 
fines prec sely the “pheres ofr administration from wh ch 
is excluded the rainisteiial responsibility. This book 
reproduces the Act witli eomraenlaries which throw 
light on the system of administration which is now 
partially in force and will be brought into full operation 
as soon as sufficient number of Indian States accede to 
the Fedeialion. Mr. Bose has set out with adm rabic 
skill and judgment the significance of the Act and h s 
comments are always learned, ingenious and stimulating 
of thought. He sums up accuraidy the principles which 
regulate the relations between the Indian btates and the 
Paramount Power and concedes the powers which the 
Butlet Committee claimeil foi the Paramount Power in 
us residuary juiisdiction in its dealings with the States. 
Ilis views on the collective lesponsibilitv of ministers 
are likely to be acceptable to all those concerned with 
the working and interpretation of the Constitution. Mr. 
Bose foresees that the logical development of Cabinet 
goveinment in India will be the irrespons bility of the 
Covernor-Gencral or the Governor and his exclusion 
from the deliberations of the Cabinet. He finds **no 
logical piinciple underlying the allocation of seats, either 
among the units of the Federation or among the varioue 
communities, ” in the Federal Assembly. “ There are 
multifarious interests, political, religious and economic, 
which make broad alignment ^ on a two, or thiee, parlv- 
aystem impossible,” and it is very likely that the group- 
system will prevail in the Federal Legislature as effec- 
tively corresponding to the div sion of public opinion. 
The consequence will be, as Mr. Bose points out, to 
aggregate power around persons rather than about 
principles. His comment on the distribution of powers 
and the allocation of revenues arc as accurate U'? they 
are instructive. Intricate subjects as ** foreign jur.sdic- 
tion ”, ‘ Rule of Law * Acts of State ’ have been lucidly 
explained. Where broad propositions have been enunc a- 
ted, they have usually been supported by reference to 
appropriate case-law and other approved authorities. Mr. 
Bose advances an opinion that “it may be possible, 
Without amendment of the Act for India to attain the 
position of the Dominions. ” After seeing pi ovincial 
autonomy in practice for upwards of two years during 
which there has been no occasion for exercise of special 
powers by the Governor, theic wdl he found many, who 
will be disposed to agree with Mr. Bose. The book is 
a store-house of information and should prove helpful to 
students and public men. A detailed index adds to the 
'iralue of tli book. 

.v> Surumar Boss 


EXPERIMENTS IN BEE-CULTURE; By S. R. 
l^aravan Ayyar. Published by S. V. S. Vasan, Coonoor. 
Pages 63. Illustrated, Price Re, 1-8. 

The book is intended for the amateur bee-keeper as 
pointed out by the author in his concluding remark. 
Hf obscives : “In the foregoing pages I have tried to 
express my experiences of bee-keeping. I am aware that 
there are various other aspects of bee-keeping, whir h I 
have not referred to at all. I leave such a task to abler 
hands, as my aim has been merly to rouse an interest 
in bee-keeping in all those, who want lo lake it up as 
amateurs, and not as businessmen with the eye on the 
profit which can he ma^le out of it.” 

Successful bee-keeping is an art, and a book on 
bee-keeping is therefore expected to contain all necessary 
details and should deal with them thoroughly, whether it is 
an amateur that takes advantage of it or one who wants 
to utilise it for profit. 

Investment of money for purchase of hives and 
appliances, yield of honey per year and total market 
value of the yield are factors to be counted in successful 
bee-keeping. The author says that he has had “luxury” 
pi ices by sale of honey which have covered all his 
expenses. Th s piece of information will not be of much 
use to his readers unless actual figures are given. 

As to bee-keeping proper, necessary details are lack- 
ing when he says that in spile of his efforts in keeping 
down the number of his colonies the bees thrust on 
him thirty working colonies though twenty colonies have 
absconded. Details as to the number of colonies with 
which the author began, increase in the number of his 
hives and yield year after year, his efforts and methods 
employed in checking swarm, reasons why so many of 
his colonies deserted hives are necessary if one is to 
benefit by his “experiments.” We hope the author will 
add these important details in the next edition. 

Satishchandra Das-Gupta 

THE MARIA GONDS OF BASTAR ; By W. V. 
Grigson, Indian CiOil Service. Oxford University Press, 
Pp. xxi-\-350. Plates 23-\-8 figures, 8 appendices. 
Price 30s. 

The aiitlior is a member of the I.C.S., and one of 
those who believe that “anthropologv has a very practical 
value to all charged with the administiation of other 
races if it can discover the thoughts and need of those 
races” (p. xvii). Personally he professes a deep love 
for the Maria Gonds, for he finds that “their mental pro- 
cesses. are not unlike ours, when allowance is made for 
then eeutiiries of isolation; they are certainly more re- 
ceptive than the ordinary villager of British India, whose 
ihought has for geneiations been stunted by the cum- 
brous wrappings of caste and debased Hinduism” (p. 
93). Mr. Grigson was in charge of the administration 
of Bastar State for four years, and initiated certain 
reforms by way of partial reintroduction of the old tribal 
system of government. He therefore kno-ws his subjects 
intimately and has presented us with a picture of their 
material, social, religious and ceremonial life derived 
under such favourable circumstances. 

The Marias are div ded by him into the hill Marias 
and the Bison-horn Marias. The latter have come more 
under the influence of surrounding tribes than the former, 
and the author carefully draws a distinct on between the 
two throughout his description of their culture. He thus 
gives enough tangible proof of the different influences 
to which the two sections of the Marias have been sub- 
jected in the past. The treatment of material life and of 
ceremonialism is fuller than that of social organization 
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and of social changes; that being evidently due to the 
fact that investigation could only be carried on, in patches, 
between heavy administrative duties. But in any case, 

the description of facts is always characterised by preci- 
sion, which is a comparatively rare quality in Indian 

anthropology. 

There ;s one observation which the reviewer wishes 
to make with regard to the fundamental approach of the 
author. The Marias seem to he a cheerful and happy 
people in spite of the fact that they have suffered heavily 
from centuries of isolation. They are steeped in super- 
stitious fear of tigers and witchcraft and of all kinds of 
hostile spirits. After unfavoiir^le contact with the 

Hindus, they have also lost some of their finer traits of 
character, and much of the old social administrative 
system. Under these circumstances, we believe it is a 

wrong policy to restore part of the old tribal govern- 
ment iby an administrative fiat, and then wait to intro- 
duce suitable reforms slowly through tribal leadership; 
in the meantime allowing the Marias to continue subs- 
tantially the old system of production. Ours should not 
be a short-sighted paternal sympathy which spends itself 
in trying to preserve something which cannot be preserved 
except behind “ tariff walls. ” On the other hand, we 
believe that, if we are really to help the Marias to survive, 
we should change their productive system first of all, so 
that it will fall in line with that of the modern world. 
This should be brought about with the minimum of 
suffering. And when that is being done, we should try 
to preserve as much of the old culture as possible, pro- 
vided it is worth preserving. It is this fundamental 
alteration in the anthropologically minded administrator’s 
attitude that we recommend to Mr. Grigson's considera- 
tion. 

The Anthropologist should not merely know how 
things have shaped themselves in the past, but also how 
best to change them for the future. These two functions 
can, of course, be kept separate; but that has not been 
done in the present book. We are offered here technical 
and objective descriptions, as well as implied suggestions 
as to how to turn the Marias into a happily governed 
people. Hence the necessity of the above remarks, 

Nibmal Kumar Bosl 

FRENCH 

VIEILLSES BALLADES DU BENGALE : Tran- 
slated by Madeleine Rolland, Published by C, A. 
Hogmany Editor, Mouans-Sartoux, near Cannes, Fratice. 
Price 50 Francs, 

When Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen and his colleague 
Chandra Kumar De collected the Mymensingh Ballads 
which were published by the University of Calcutta, few 
could suspect that those unwritten ballads of Bengal 
would rouse the enthusiastic appreciation of a world-ardst 
like Remain Rolland. His talented sister Madeleine 
Rolland is one of the most loyal friends of India in 
Europe. Immediately after the World War, when we 
had the privilege of knowing her, she had already tran- 
slated the Dance of Shiva by Ananda Coomaraswamy. 
She had establi^ed her reputation as a translator of 
Thomas Hardy and H. G. Wells. She translated the 
Chaturmga of Tagore and was the most devoted helper 
and collahoratrice to her brother Remain Rolland when 
he composed his superb studies on Mahatma Gandhi, 
Ramkridma and Vivekananda. Miss Rolland took up 
the study of Bengali and kept herself in touch with 
Bengali literature through the Prabasi of Calcutta, 
which she reads regularly. She came in friendly coUa- 
Jmration with Andree Karpeles, another staunch admirer 
juf Bengali culture and art. Celebrated already in the 


art-world of Paris, the latter worked in Santiniketan,. 
Imbibing the spirit of the art of rural Bengal, and so she 
has enriched this first Frendi selection from our Mymen- 
singh Ballads with exquisite designs which are deftly 
printed, with the text from her masterly wood-blocks 
The editor, Mr. C. A. Hogman, no less than Miss Rolland 
and Madame Karpeles, deserve our best thanks for thia 
superb production, which should be in the library of all 
bibliophiles. Tlie editor of FeuUles de Tlnde series 
has already made bis mark in the publishing world of 
France and the series wilL lie strengthened when this 
beautiful book on Bengal Ballads reaches all the coiners 
of the book-world. 

In a short yet masterly inlroductiba Miss Rolland 
draws a vivid picture of Bengal, its rural landscapes and 
human types as reflected in these ballads of the 15lh, 
i6th and 17th centuries. The laws, the manners and 
customs of that Dark Age of Indian history were a queer 
m xture of almost Inhuman harshness and unbelievable 
forgiveness, of cruelty and refinemnt, of social injusti- 
ces and sublime devotion and of love stronger than death. 
The female characters easily dominate the portrait 
gallery. Mahua, Chandrabati. Lila, Kamala and Main a 
shine like brilliant stars in the night. Through the sensi- 
tive prose-rendering of Miss Rolland, the cultured public 
of the Western world, will now have the opportunity and 
pleasure of tasting the sublime tenderness and pathos in 
the life of niral Bengal. She has rendered thereby a real 
service to literature and to India for which we should 
be grateful. 

, Kalidas Nac 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

MINOR UPANISHADS : With Text, introduction, 
English rendering and comments. Published by the 
Advmta Askrama. Price Re. If- only. 

This hook contains eight minor Upanishads in all, 
namely, Paramahamsa, Alma, Amritabindu,’ Tejabindu, 
Sarva, Brahma, Aruneyi and Kaivalya. The importance 
of these Upanishads lies in the fact that they discuss, in 
some way or other, the same theme as the principal Upa- 
nishads. 

The English rendering is faithful and the comments, 
are exhaustive. The get-up of the book is nice. 

Is an Chandra Ray 
BENGALI 

BRAHMANANDA KESHAB CHANDRA SEN 
TANHAR MAHATTVA {Brahmanaada Keshah Chandra 
Sen and His Greatness ) : By Sri GirLsh Chandra Nag, 
l(Ue of the Bengal Civil Service, Published by the author 
from Wari, Dacca. With a Foreword by Sir P. C. Ray 
and a portrait in colours of Keshah Chunder Sen. Pp. 
Crown 8vo, vUi-\-l92. Price Re. L 

TTiis book was written and published on the occasion 
of the centenary of the birth of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
In it the author has narrated the life story of the great 
religious and social reformer in chaste Bengali, As a 
man of religion he reduced to practice the inspiration 
which he received in his soul. T^e appreciation of and' 
respect for ' all faiths which in modem India first found' 
epepression in thf life and works of Raja Rammohun Roy 
were further developed by Keshub and found concrete 
shape in some of his religious disciplines and the works 
of his colleagues. In modern India he was the first all 
round social reformer in actual practice. He was not 
merely a religiona and social reformer. As a journalist, 
an author, an orator, an educationalist and a philan- 
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throjnRt hia uch rvement was great. AU the phases of 
ins versatile genius are clearly brought out in this book. 

D. 

.lAKSllMA 0 TAHAR PRATIKAR (XunKRCUtosis 
AND ITS Prevention! : By Dr. Bidhu Bhutan Pal^ 
retired Teacher of Medicine. Dacca Medical School. 
Puhlkhcd by Purnenda Bhu an Pol, 3')/f}/lA, Copal na{;ir 
Hoad. P.O. Alipore, Calcutta. Pages 97. Price Rupee 
One only. 

The author has discuased in a very able manner the 
vat aspects oi '^'ubeiciilo'- «, and the means of com- 
bat ng it. This communicable and preventible disease is 
infimatel> connected with the social and economic condi- 
tion of the people and it is imperative that the general 
public sboidd lx* ai'qiia'ntcd with as much details about 
the malady as possible. 1'liis concise but autboiitalive 
book is eminenllv suited to that purpose. 

A list of Hospitals in Bengal and Syaloiia in India 
foi itiberculous patients and table'* of weight in relation 
to age and height will be fousd to be veiv useful. 

M. N. De 

HINDI 

HISTORY OF THE DHNGARPUR STATE (in 
Hindi) : By M. M. R<n Bahadur Gaurishankar llira- 
chaml Ojah. Afmir. 1936. Pp. 256. Price Rs. 4. 

M. M. Gaurishnnkat Hiracband Ojah hardly needs 
introduetion to scholais as he shines m solitary grandeur 
in hi*^ own field of leseaich m the history of Rajputana. 
He b';s devoted hid whole life m the cause of leconstruction 
of the history of the Rajputs which Tod had attempted 
a century hack with so limiud resources and yet with such 
coithpicuous success. Mewai has consumed greater part 
of the life and energy of the hoary-headed historiogra- 
pher, and with the publication of the volume under 
review he brings to a close the history of the Guhilots 
■only. Sit .ladunath Sarkar in reviewing M. M. 
Ojah’s lIiHtory of Rajpuiana (vol. ii, part 3) in the 
columns of this journal in June, 1931, said in anxious 
solicitude, “Will the veteran Pandit live to accomplish 
th'« task ?” We, however, hope Panditji will accomplish 
the task and score his century too. M. M. Ojah’s present 
volume has in no wav suffered in quality, historical or 
literary, though the theme is much less attractive and 
materials less plentiful than that of the earlier portion of 
his work. 

The moilem Rajput States of Dungarpur and Banswara 
were in origin one single principality of Bagar or Baggar 
founded by Maha-ravnl Samanta Singh in about 1175 
A.D. after his expulsion from his ancestral kingdom of 
Mewar bv troops of the Chalukya king of Gujrat, He 
mMzed the eastern portion of Bagar bv surprise from its 
Bhil chieftain Chaurasi-mal, and made Badauda his 
capital. The present ruling houses of Banswara and 
Dungarpur are descendants of Samanta Singh, and being 
the aeniw-most branch of the Guhilots bear the title of 
Maha Kawal. Kumar Singh, younger brother of 
Samanta Singh, was gi anted the fief of Ahad by the 
ruler of Gujrat and a few years after he not only shook 
off the vassalage of Gujrat, but also became the master of 
the whole of Mewar which he and his descendants continu- 
al to niJe with the title of Rawal. After the death of Rawal 
Ratan Singh, the reputed husband of the queen of fie- 
tiott, Padmini, Lakshha Singh of the Sisode branch of 
the Guhilots succeeded h^m with the title of Rana, later 
cm mgnified into Maharana. 

principality bounded hy Samanta Singh 
gjp^^Bed itself at the expense of Mewar, the 


Chappan district of which was seized by its ruler Bijay 
Singh. Next king Devapal-deva conquered the Paramara 
dynasty of Athurna in Bagar and his son Bir Singh-deva 
annexed to his patrimony the tract around the town of 
modern Dungarpur by killing a powerful Bhil chieftain 
named Dungaria. The fortunes of the dynasty began to 
decline with the rise of the powerful Muslim kingdom 
< f Gujrat and revival of the ascendancy of Mewar under 
Maharana Kumbha who overran Dungarpur and put its 
ruler Gaipal (Gopinath) to flight. Maharawal Gdai 
Signh of Bagar joined the army of Maharana Sanga at 
Khanwa and died fighting Babar. He had two sons, 
Prilhviraj and Jagmal, yj whom he had assigned duimg 
his Ijfe-time the western and the eastern half of Bagar. 
But Prithvi Singh drove away his younger brother Jagmal 
who fled to Gujiat for shelter. In 1531 Bahailiir Shah 
(rujrdli invaded Bagar and forced Prithviraj to give up 
the tract cast of the Gver Mahi to his brother. Banswara 
became the capital of Jagmal and Dungarpur that of his 
elder brother Piithviraj. From lliis time onwaid the 
history of these two kingdoms becomes the side-issues 
of the hisloiy of Mewsir and the Delhi empire. From 
the time of Maharana Piatap Singh down to Maharana 
Sangraiu Singh 11, every ruler of Mewai attempted to 
conquer Dungarpur and Banswara but without success. 

M. M. Ojah has spuied no pains to clear every 
doubtful point in the chronology and line of succesbion 
of the lulcrs of Dungarpur. There is only some scope 
for improvement by a more thorough study of the con- 
temporary Muslim histones of Gujrat and the Mughal 
erapiie, which, however, the author has carefully utilised 
80 far as they are available in translation. We hope this 
volume will receive as warm a reception as the earlier 
volumes from Panditji’s prolific pen. 

K. R. Quanunco 

MAISUR-MEN : By Mr. Gurunath Sarnia. Publish^ 
cd by the Desi RajyaSahitya Mandir^ Madras. Pp. 104. 
Price As. -fS/-. 1939. 

This nice little hook informs all about a modern 
progressive Native Stale of India, viz., Mysore. The author 
piitb in a nutshell what its administrators have done and 
are doing for the people in all spheres of their life. Men 
of northern India will know of a portion of the Deccan 
where Indian statesmen are at the helm of a big State. 
There are several good illustrations, 

yiCHARA-SUMANAVALJ : By Swami Kcklasnmda, 
Published by the same from Bhikangaon, Indore State. 
Pp. 218. Price As. -/S/-. 1939. 

More than one thousand good thoughts and counsels 
are arranged in three division^, on Love, Truth and 
Service. Thoughts well-expressed are always cherished. 

Rames> Basu 

MARATHI 

VIMALADEVT : By Ramchemdra Ganesh Pradhan, B.A., 
LL.B., Advocate t Nosik. Pages 76. Price annas twelve. 

ft is a Marathi garb put on Maurice Maeterlink’s 
Manna V anna. It seems that this Marathization has not 
done justice to the original. Though the spirit is con- 
veyed, the form has become so inflexible that the play 
is not stdgeable. Dialogues have become artificial, and the 
book appears to be a mere translation. 

SHIVAJEE ANI NAPOLEON ; Written and pub- 
lished by Dr. Shreedhar Ramachandra DescH. M.D., Desai 
Art Printing Works, Gwalior. Pages 234, Price Re. J-a, 

estimates of extraordinary personages 
are difficult yet interesting, and they are rendered still 
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more so when the criterion of comparison is philosophic. 
It is commendable that the writer of this book has picked 
up resemblances in the careers of Sh vajee and Napoleon, 
and his book has the least tinge of the affectation of a 
blind hero-worshipper. 

The novelty of the book 1 es in its scmi-reljgio-ethical 
stand. The division of human temperament into qualities 
‘ devilish ' and qualit'es ‘ divine ’ given in the Gita, has 
been taken to be the basis of judgment. This novelty 
has proved to be the limitation of the book : half of the 
book is quotations, from Ludnig, Abbot, Peiri and Morr.b, 
though at places, hastily translated, they reveal a sane 
historical sense of the compiler; but where the author 
has started inleipicl ng those qmftalions h«‘ has missed the 
socio-p«ychologi(al possibilities of inleipreting bUtory. Con- 
sequently the book appears to he merely a defence of 
Napoleon, justify’ng his claims for being rankiMl along 
with Shivajee. Yet as the book is of its own kin<l in 
Marathi, it will he immensely valuable to the slmlents. 

P. B. Ma(ijwi 


GUJARATI 

HINDU SANSKRATI AND AIllMSA : By Bhaskar 
Rao Vidwans. Printed at the Virvijaya Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad. Pp. Cloth hound. 1037. Priie Rs. 2-8. 

Dharmanand Kauhamlii is known all over the world 
as a sound and well read Buddhist scholai and Pandit. Ho 
has examined the culture and r viliyaiion of India, past 
and present, in this hook oiiginally written by him in 
Marathi and now translated into Gniarat -fiom every 
poss hie ooint of v ew, Vedic, Shraman, Paiiianik (my- 
thological), and Western, and brought to bear on it his 
vast knowledge of the Buddhist, Jam, Biahnianic— 
Vedic and post-Ved c literatures, and analysing the 
attitude of the followers of the d fferent fa'ths. some of 
them (faiths) now dead, and shown how the oiiginal 
tenets have suffered n piactice and led to the r decline 
and decadence. Buddhists and Brahmins vied with each 
other in quitting the path of simple and liaid life and 
taking to self-advancement and liixur ous living. Ahimsa, 
as proDOunded by Ganilhiji even, does not appeal to him 
(p. 319), and he shows by historical instances, how it 
fads to appeal to the ordinary mind. On the whole, we 
find it to be a very thoughtful and remarkable work; very 
few such books are to be seen in these days of “light” 
literature. 

SAHITYA KALA : By Professor Mohanlal P. Dave, 
M.A„ LL.B. Printed at the Surat City Printing Press, 
Surat. Pp. 250-\-9. Cloth bound, 1938. Pnee Re. 2. 

Prof. Dave is a sound scholar, both of Sanskrit and 
Gujarati literatures. Thirty years ago, he wrote an 
essay on Sahitva Kala and that furnishes the title of the 
book under notice, which cons'sts of a reprint of some 
other similar wr’tings, consisting of speeches and written 
literary contributions. Garden of Gujarati Literature, 
Literature and its Ingredients, Translations, Art of Criti- 
cism, Humour, Why Literature, Youth and Literary 
Activity are the subjects on which he has given his obser- 
vations and they display the vie(W8 of a deeply rejtd and 
ripe scholar and thinker. 

VED DHARMA VYAKHYANMALA ; Br Pandit 
BhattacharyOf B,A, Printed at the Jain Vi jay a Printing 


Press, Surat. Thick Card Board. Pages 270. 1938. 
Price Re. 14-0. 

Nine discourses on the Philo«ophy embodied in the 
Vedas are reprinted in this hook. Pandit ji is very keen 
on F re and Sun worship and desires that in every Hindu 
temple provision should be made for the worship of 
Bhagwen Omkarc«hwar who exists in the Sun and should 
he appi cached through Fire (Agni). He hcs partially 
succeeded, he says, 

NAMAN NAN TATTAVAO . By hshotdal C. 
hfashtuvala and Jethalal J vanltd Gandhi. Printed at the 
Nai jivan Punting Press, Ahmedabad. (loth hound. 
Pp. 452. 10.38. Price Rs. 2S-0. 

“Elements of Book-Keeping” is the title of the hook, 
(uiictralis aie experts at keeping of accounts or Book- 
ktepng, be ng a commerciEl community. As they learnt 
ilie elements of the art cither in the r primary schools 
(»r while upoi entices at shops, they did not stand much 
in need of giiMc books, n the past, although a few 
elementary ones ex sled. Sc hools do nc^t teach Namun 
now and acrountanry clas.^es tc'acli the English mode of 
af count keeping. For this reason, a hook wliicii would 
licet of the '■ubject both from the Indian and English 
poinl of v ew was a desideratum and this book em nently 
upplied the want. It is almost a scientific treatise on 
the subject; and at the same time takes the place of a 
teacliei. The treatment is simple i.e non-technical, wh'ch 
is a gieat advantage. Two glosoanes of English-Gularati 
and Ginarati-Euglish techn cal terms at the end add to 
the usefulness of the book* 

K. M. J. 

ROOKS RECEIVED 

ADULT EDUCATION AND THE PROGRESSIVE 
WRITERS : By 5. Siihha Rao. ]*ubHshed by The 
4ndhra Desa Adult Education Committee, Kovver, fVest 
(jcdavati Distriii. Sole Agents -The Hindustan Publish' 
ing C.ompany Limited, Rajamundry, Andhra, South India, 
Pages WO. 1030, Price As. 8, foreign Is. 

“MODERN (;iRL” LOVES TO BE “JULIET” TO 
HALF A DOZEN “ROMEOS”: By T. K. Datta. Pub- 
lished h Dnahtt House, Mohan Lid Road, Lahore. Pp. ICd). 
PCice Re. 1-4. 

INCOME TAXATION (In the Light of the prc- 
sFNT system) : By K. K. Roy. M.A. To be had of 
J. M. Jdna and Bros. P.O. Box 76, Morigate, New 
Delhi. Pages 45 Price Annas eight. 

PERSHN PATHMALA IN GUJARATI FOR 
BE(;iNNERS. By Adam B. Patel, B.A., S.T.C,E., 
Persian Teucher, Baroda High School, Pages 51, 1939. 
Price Annas Ten. 

INDIANS IN MALAYA ; fly M. N. Nair, M.A., 
IL.B., S.T.C., Vakil, Ernde. Pp. 124. 1937. Price Re. 1, 

WORDS OF WISDOM (collected from the 
SPEECHES or HIS Highness Sir Krishnarajendra Wadi- 
YAR Bahadur iv, gc.s.l, c.b.e., Maharaja of Mysore) : 
By D. R. RamcQca, B.A, Bangedore City, Fifth Editoin, 
1939. Pages 170, Price Re, 1. 
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THE CONGRESS 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


I SIT down to write to you in a perturbed state 
of mind. 

There was* a time, not so very long ago, 
when the mind of the great mass of our country- 
men was desert-like, its unfertile expanse 
divided into isolated sectiotna between which 
all commerce was obstructed, resulting, for 
India, in a succession of poyerty-stricken 
epochs. All of a sudden came the rise into 
power of the new Congress organization, a 
wdde-branching tree that held out large promise* 
of future fruit. Surprising was the change it 
wrouglit in the mass mind, as it learnt to hone, 
forgot to fear, and ceased to shrink from the 
very idea of casting off its bonds. What had 
seemed a while ago to be beyond the bounds 
of the possible, was no longer felt to be uii 
attainable. The feebleness of spirit that 
(Ireaded to desire wa^ at length cured. And 
Ibis stupendous change was due to the unboun- 
ded faith in India’s destiny of one single man,— 
a fa(‘t which already shows signs, here and 
there, of fading from public recollection. 

Of course I know that, however dependent 
the new Congress regime may be on the person- 
ality of its founder, and great though that 
personality undoubtedly is, it will nevertheless 
be necessary Irom time to time to enlarge its 
scope and improve its working. But too niucli 
of a liurry to disturb the adaptation to its present 
circumstances wliich has grown with the growth 
of the Congress, may break up its very found-i- 
tion. For it lias to be admitted that no otliec 
genius seems to have arisen amongst us who is 
competent to bring about a radical change in 
it without damage to its organic cohesion. 
That ih why I think that this vast field of 
endeavour, where the different forces of the 
country may meet and join hands, needs must 
continue to be developed, for the present, under 
the guidance of the Mahatma who gave it birth. 

As you know, I have never been a blind 
follower of tradition,— that is to say, I have 
not believed that our national welfare could be 
made secure by ‘fixing once for all some 
principle or method that was once found to be 
good, nor do I now feel it to be true that, 
however groat the Congress organization may 


have grown, its aims and objects should be 
stereotyped for all time, — rather do I devoutly 
wish that such a calamity may not befall it. 
At the same time, whenever I realise the 
immense value of this organization as created 
by a great-souled Master, I cannot but be 
IJerturbed at the possible consequences of 
piecemeal attacks on it from the outside. Such 
reforms as are found to be necessiiry must come 
from within itself. 

Many of us still remember the original 
National C'ongress that started political agita- 
tion in India. It made no attempt to look into, 
to awaken, the mind of the people,— its appeal- 
ing glances were all directed to the authorities 
above. What it called freedom lay in the lap 
of dependence on others, — ^this was the obsession 
it could not or would not get rid of. I need 
hardly remind you that I have never hesitated 
to cry shame on the poverty of spirit of the 
begging and praying Salvation Army into which 
that C''ongress had resolved itself. 

We all know whose was the magic wand 
that touched into life the deadly torpor into 
which the country had fallen, making it consci- 
ous of its own powers, proclaiming non-violence 
to be ihc true creed of the brave. Of this new 
life which Mahatmaji gave to India, the stage 
of initiation is not yet passed, and further 
advance along its way should still be under the 
guidance of the Master. Like Nandi who stood 
guard at the entrance to vShiva’s hermitage, I 
must raise my warning finger, for all that the 
Mahatma has to teach may not yet have rt'ached 
us. When the rigour of Shiva’s meditation 
was untimely broken, a raging conflagration 
was the only result. 

So far for one side of the question. The 
other side also deserves anxious consideration. 
^\hen the powers of the Congress had but begun 
^ unfold, it had little to fear from within. 
Now it is at the height of its prestige; it has 
gained world-wide recognition; the doors of 
Government at which its predecessor of old had 
vainly knocked, are now hospitably open to it, 
even ready to show it honour. But Manu, the 
ancient law-giver, has warned us to beware of 
lionour. For where power rises into eminence, 
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toxins aie created that eventually destroy it, — 
be it Imperialism or Fascism, have' they not 
be(*n generating the seeds of their own down- 
fall ? It may likewise be that the heat created 
by the growing power of the Congress is rising 
to an unhealthy temperature. The higher 
command who are at its helm are apt, in 
moments of crisis, to lose their head, and 
cannot hold to a straight course. Have we not 
seen lapses in regard to ^le vital matters of 
mutual courtesy and forbearance, of constitu- 
tional procedure which had hitherto been 
sources of its strength, — lapses at the bottom 
of which lie*^ pride of jiower ? 

The Christian scriptures have warned us 
how difficult it lb for bloated prosperity to pass 
through the narrow gate of the Kingdom of 
H('aven. Fn'odom can be won only by putting 
forth the best m man — that is what T under- 
stand the teaching of the Mahatma to be 
But tliose who have come togetlier to control 
the fi(*ld of our high endeavour — are their 
minds oroadly tolerant, unswayed by personal 
bias ? Wlien tliey create ruptures by wounding 
one another, is that for the sake of pure 
prmciiilc, — lb there no trace in it of the heat 
tliat is born of love of power, pride of power ? 
The cult of Shakti that is gradually growing 
up within the Congress fold shows itself in its 
true colours when Mahatmaji’s followers find 
in their hearts to proclaim him as the equal 
of Hitler and Mussolini. Can it be at all 
possible for those whose reverence goes out to 
these gatherers of victims for human sacrifice, 
properly to maintain the purity of the citadel 
of Truth built by the selfless ascetic whom they 
would follow ? I have the highest respect for 
Jawaharlal, who is always ready to lead an 
aspult against abuse of power by wealth, or blind 
faith, or imperialistic politics. Of him I ask 
whether tfie keepers of the Congress stronghold 
have not on occasions shown dangerous signs of 
the intoxication of personal power I have my 
own doubts, but at the same time I do not hide 
from myself the fact that my knowledge of 
political happenings is very insufficient. 

On this point it is necessary to say some- 
thing further. Bengal seems to have made up 
its mind that at the last sitting of the Congress 
Committee the Bengali people were treated with 
contumely. To be too ready to believe such 
a charge is nothing but a sign of weakness. It 
is hardly a proof of political sanity to allow 
ourselves to be continually afflicted with the 
suspicion that every one around us is conspir- 
ing against us. But the fact remains that in 
spite of the uniting centre which tte Congress 


represents, the provinces are showing lament- 
able signs of separatist tendencies. 

The Hindu-Moslem disunity is both 
lamentable and alarming, because nothing is 
more difficult to bridge than the gulf created 
by religious differences. On the other hand, 
the disunity between the provinces is owing to 
a lack of proper mutual understanding, due to 
differences of habits and customs. Thus 
Religion and Custom have between them 
usurped the throne of Reason, thereby destroy- 
ing all clarity of mind In cxmntries where 
customs are not blindly sacrosanct, where 
religious beliefs have not cut up society into 
warring sections, political unity has come as 
a matter of bourse. Our Congress has not had 
the advantage of being able to grow up in an 
atmosphere of social tolerance, rather it has 
had to function in spite of social antagonisms 
wdiich have set up impassable barriers every 
few’ miles apart, — ^harriers which arc guarded 
night and day by forces wearing the badge of 
religion. 

Whatever the reasons may be, the fact re- 
mains that our provinces hav(‘ not been welded 
tog(‘thcr. I remember to have said somewhere 
that a coach of wdiich the wheels are wobbly, 
the box shaky, and the whole body creaky, is 
all very well so long as it remains propped up 
in its stable, — ^thcre it may even be admired as 
a whole; but if it be dragged by horses through 
the street, it loudly complains of the lack of 
inward unity That is what the Congress has 
done. It has dragged the provinces of India 
out on the highway of a common political 
freedom, and it'^ internal discords are thereupon 
becoming apparent at every step. This being 
our plight, it behoves the authorities of the 
Congress to be very circumspect in their move- 
ments, for mutual suspiciousness is lying in wait 
to exaggerate the implications of every lapse, 
or inconsiderate gesture. That is what seems 
to have happened in the case of Bengal, and the 
relations betw^een it and the Congress high com- 
mand have been strained to breaking point. 
Personally, I am not aware that anything has 
happened which made this inevitable. And yet, 
while the popular mind is thus exercised, it will 
be difficult for the leaders of Bengal to steer a 
correct course. 

To me it is evident that Mahatmaji, having 
mapped out a particular line along which he 
advises the country to travel on its way to free- 
dom, is naturally on the alert to see that no 
disturbing factor be allowed to bring about a 
deviation from it. Having successfully steered 
the ship of Congress so far, his reluctance to let 
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it be taken out of its appointed course cannot 
reasonably be construed as a desire to wield 
dictatorial power. Men of j^cnius would bo 
unable to fulfil their destiny unless they had 
unbounded confidence in themselves, a confidence 
which they are wont to fortify by their faith in 
divine inspiration. In spite of occasional seri- 
ous mistakes, Mahatmaji may claim to have had 
sufficient proof in his successes of his being on 
the right track, and he is, moreover, entitled to 
believe that ndne but himself can worthily com- 
plete the picture of national welfare which he 
has conceived and outlined. It may well be 
tlial he has many a further touch in mind with 
which it is to be perfected in due course. If 
these finishing touches are not given under his 
direction, with the patiept attention and rever- 
ence due to the master from his followers, the 
picture as a whole may suffer. In these cir- 
cumstances, say I, we needs must rely for its 
completion on its creator, especially as it is still 
in the stage of unfinished growth. 

Here T should confi'ss that I do not always 
see eye lo eye wdtli Mahatmaji, by which I mean 
that had I been endowed with his force of 
character, my scheme of w'ork wmuld liave been 
different What that scheme is, I have indi- 
cated in some of my previous writings. But 
tiiough I may have the imagination to conceive, 
1 have not the power to cairy out. Only a few* 
men in the world have this power. And since 
our country has had the good fortune of giving 
birth to such a man, the way should be kept 
clear for his progre.ss — I certainly would never 
think of impeding it. The time will doubtlcs.s 
come wlien Mahatmaji’s errors and omi.ssions 
will have to be made good; then will eaeh one 
of us, according to his zeal and capacity, have 
the opportunity of making his contribution. For 
the present, let the Congress proceed to the des- 
tination towards which it is heading. I will 
not say, like a blind follower, that there can be 
no other bourne beyond. Others there may be 
and are; but the time to take on other pilots 
will come when the first part of the journey is 
over. 

I have referred to my own scheme. That 
was the outcome of ray conviction that politics 
is but a part of the social system, — as is borne 
out by the history of every country. To be 
enamoured of some political system apart from 
its social foundation, will not do. Triumphal 
structures of different shapes and sizes raise 
their heads on the other side of the seas : We 
may be sure that none of them are built on 
foundations of sand. And when we set to work 
to imitate any superstructure that has caught 


our fancy, we should not forget the necessity 
of fitting it to some adequate foundation in the 
depths of our own social mentality. 

I have recently taken refuge on a secluded 
hill-top, far from the scene of the recent political 
excitement, and after a long time I am getting 
the opportunity to survey both India and my 
own attitude with dispassion. I can see clearly 
that politics has to do with two different sets of 
forces, — one may be called mechanical, the 
other spiritual. In ‘these days of crisis Europe 
IS pacing backwards and forwards between the 
two. Neither is easy to secure, or work with; 
both have their price, the proper application 
of botJi require long preparatory training. We 
who have beim so long in subjection know what 
tlie impact oi mechanised force is like, but we 
cannot even dream of bringing it under our own 
control. The utmost we can think of is to 
purchase the alliance of some other power by 
getting into its debt But history lias shown 
us that to cultivate this kind of unequal 
friendship is lik(* digging a channel to giv(‘ entry 
to the crocodile, resulting in a feast for the 
latter at the expense of the digger. 

There was a time wlien the issue of battle 
depended on iiersonal bravery and physical 
strength. Now has come the day of weapons 
wrouglit by science, which require a high degree 
of intellectual skill for their proper use. Any 
fight with these is unthinkable for us, with our 
empty till, our untrained body and mind. This 
was realised from the very beginning of our 
political life, wherefore our former leaders were 
content with launching their fleet of petition- 
carrying jiaper-boats. But this reduced our 
politics to a mere game. Then arrived 
Mahatmaji with a solution for our utter lack 
of material equipment. Unflinching he came, 
with head held high, to prove that battle could 
be effectively waged against wrong without 
mechanical resources. He started experimental 
campaigns along different lines, and though in 
none of them can it be asserted that he hae won 
through, he has extracted from his very defeats 
lessons showing the way to ultimate victory. 
He has been busy ever since inculcating in the 
country the need of training in restraint and 
spiritual faith necessary to wield the weapons 
of non-violence. 

It is comparatively easy to raise an army 
for violent warfare. A year’s drilling is 
sufficient to fit men to be sent to the seat of war. 
But to train the spirit in the methods of non- 
violence takes more time. We have had enough 
of attempts to get together a rabble of un- 
trained enthusiasts. Such crowds may be used 
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I break down the work of rivals, but they 
innot build up anything of value. They go 
) pieces when met by a determined countcr- 
ttack. Those nations of the world who are 
ow in fighting trim, rely for their strength on 
le education of the masses of their people, 
’he present age is the age of the trained mind, 
ot of blustering muscle. And everywhere in 
he East, to say nothing of Japan, educational 
istitutions have been made available for the 
eople at large. So long as 8ur masses remain 
•ound to blind tradition it is hopeless for us 
0 expect to make any move forward. And so, 
iter his discovery tiiat an undisciplined mob 
^ not a fit instrument for non-violent work, 
vlahatmaji has cried a halt in his campaign of 
■ml disobedience, and turned his attention to 
nass education So lar all is fairly clear. 

But when I come to the contending politi- 
‘al groups of the day, vMth their rival methods 
)f political advancement, round which endless 
■'ontroversies are raging, I am beset with 
loubts, and cannot see the issue clearly. My 
mam difficulty in arriving at any definite 
conclusion may be due to my very meagre 
knowledge of what is actually happening m the 
different political circles. I know that those 
\\ho have the power can make possible the 
seemingly impossible Mahatmaji is one of 
those who have this power; but it would be 
going too far to say that he is the only one, or 
that all he undertakes must be successful And 
if any other powerful personality inspired with 
a different ideal should arise, the latter, m turn, 
will not stay his hands because ot tlie doubts 
or protests of others. It may even be that he 
will have to cut adrift from the mam body and 
work alone to form another organization, of 
which it will take us time to appraise the proper 
value. Should such a personality come forth 
from within the Confess, I would watch his 
progress, and wish him success — but from a 
distance. The responsibility would be so great, 
the effects so far-reaching, the consequences 
so incalculable, that their burden could only be 
shouldered by one who has the necessary degree 
of self-confidence. It would be beyond my 
capacity, altogether out of my sphere of work, 
to join hands with him in any way. 

Our scriptures tell us that the worship of 
Ganesha, the Lord of the Masses, must come 
before all other worship. In the service of our 
country our first duty must be to work for the 
welfare of the mass of its people, — to make 
them healthy in body and mind, happy in spirit; 
to foster their self-respect, to bring beauty into 
their daily work, their daily life; to show them 


the way to strive together, in mutual respect, 
for mutual welfare. So far as my limitations 
have permitted, I have been doing this for the 
last forty years or so. And when Mahatraaji’s 
call awakened the country, it was my fervent 
hope that he would rouse the powers of all 
sections of our people, in all their variety, to 
work in the different departments of national 
endeavour. For it is my belief that a realiza- 
tion of the country's welfare means to believe 
m it, to know it in its fullness. Its true 
freedom would consist in gaining the fullest 
scope for its now obstructed powers. 

I can see that the leadershij) of Bengal has 
now fallen on Subhas Chandra My knowledge 
of the all-India> politics in which he tried to 
secure the first place, is admittedly insufficient. 
There party fc('lings are raging stormily, and 
I am unable to look into the hiture through the 
dust that has been raised Buffeted by this 
turmoil my mind naturally clings to Bengal. 
I welcome the valiant Subhas as our leader in 
the hope that he will take on himself the 
burden of ndding Bengal of its weaknesses, 
external and internal, and in this work he may 
freely claim whatever help it may be in my 
power to give, in my own 'line of work. May 
liih high endeavour raise Bengal to the height 
from which she will be able to take her due 
place in the counsels of all India 

Before ending this letter 1 should like to 
say something which may not be strictly 
relevant to what has gone before An injustice 
has been done in determining the respective 
shares of Hindu anrl Moslem to Government 
patronage, Tliis led the Hindus to make a 
representation to the Oovernoi to which I, with 
great reluctance, added my v^iguaturo. Weak- 
ened as WT have been through long years of 
reliance on Government favour, it goes against 
rny grain still to keep on scrambling for it. If 
its door is going to be closed to the Hindus so 
be it; it will impel them to be self-reliant, to 
find independent means of subsistence. Suffer- 
ing will no doubt he entailed but that suffering 
will help to bring in a new era of uplift. Why 
then did I sign the petition ? For one reason 
only. If Government shows undue partiality 
to one section of the people, they of course know 
best wffiat the consequences for themselves are 
likely to be. But it was of the country I was 
thinking Undue weightage on one side in the 
vital matter of means of livelihood is bound to 
increase communal tension in every department 
of national life, to such a degree that it may 
become next to impossible to allay it. That is 
what my protest was against. 
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Hitler and Mussolini have in themselves the good and bad fortunes of India. And if 
the power that enables them to commit injustice some thoughtless Government drives thorns into 
with impunity, nay even to extort a kind of their midst, their bleeding wounds will not heal 
admiration while so doing. The power to be easily. So the apparent advantage which to- 
partial that our Ministers have is derived from day may look like a profit for the Moslems, may 
the misguided policy of a higher authority. As in the long run prove a w(>ak spot leading to 
such its exercise will be greeted not with any eventual loss That, however, can be no con- 
respect, but only with the contempt of their solution for the Hindus — ^liecause the Balance- 
victims. But our problem, I repeat, is not con- sheet of India is not two, but one 
cemed with the fate of the persons in power. 

They will come and go, but Hindu and Moslem Letter to Df. Amiya Chakravarti, trans- 
will for ever remain side by side, a« partners in lated by Surendranath Tagore. 


THE STORY OF CHANDIDAS 

By Prof. PRIYA RANJAN SEN, m a., prs. 


(Chandidaa, ordained as a priest and singer for the goddess at Chhatnna. united to Rami m 

spiiitual companionship, had become widely known for hi«i devotion to God, love of men and excellent poptrv. 
The Raja of B'shnupur royallv entertained him in his Court; and he wa*< invited bv the Nawab of Pandua 
who sent out an envoy as a mark of distinction. While on his way to Pandua Chandidas lescued a young and 
heautiful maiden from the clutches of a tantnk Sadhu, converted him to a better 1 fe and married the two; he 
also converted two Sakla Brahmins of Nannur to his own doctrinr At Pandua. the Nawah was so far influenced 

hy him that he turned from an enemy to a devout admirer. Ffe stopped with the Nawah for a r onsiderabJe time, 
and left in order to effect some reconcil afion among his admuers at Ranganathpur. The saint proved as efficient 
in bearing down village opposition, as he was skflful in polemicb, and the personalities of Chandidas and Rami 
"o*operatdd often in r.’gliting wrongs, individual and soc al. In the midst of all this buccess a visit from Vidya- 
pati and* Rupnarayan who had been travelling all the way from Mithilu to meet the Poet, known to them so 
far only by repute and through his exquisite songs, made the cup of their happiness full to the brim. He was now 
about to return home from wh'ch he had been long absent, but work at hand engaged his attention : at Kenduli 
where he had lingered to pay homage to the spirit of Jayadev, the great Vait>hnav poet, he was detained to 
prevent mischief being done by a malicious spir't, and he was involved in a fight between the Prince of Jamkudi 
and the Rani of Bishnupur, championing the former, which he did and that surcessfully.l 


Religious Discussions and Controversial 
Matters 

After the last great success which Chandidas 
had won, when peace was established between 
the Rani and the Jamkudi Prince, and Kalyani 
was united to her husband, Chandidas was 
brought to Bishnupur with great rejoicings, and 
he was lionised as much as in his first visit (if 
possible, more) years ago to this town. The 
streets were crowded so much that all traffic 
had to be suspended. It was impossible to do 
anything except watch men, wildly cheering the 
vsaint with their shouts of welcome. A hoary- 
headed scholar of Navadvip, Viswanath by name, 
who had been sojourning there, was attracted by 
the noise and called on the “ paragon of virtue 
and saintliness ” in his resort Chandidas, in all 
I humility, rose at his approach and greeted him 
’ with reverence. The Pandit queried, Where 


VI 

did you get this ^ popularity ' trick, eh ? What 
is this religion of yours ? Have you seen the 
Atman ? Just a device of the brain, and no 
more, to delude poor weaklings into admiration. 
A combination of material causes has led to 
this world, in its several parts and also in its 
integrity; take the causes away, and you break 
the whole. Kapil, Jaimini and the Buddha — 
they all realised this, and if you want to con- 
vince yourself of the same trutn, all that is neces- 
sary for you is to put off this beggarly dress as 
you have put on now, and then to please your- 
self, to live a life of pleasure. Therein lies the 
happiness of life. Tell me, what is the good of 
inflaming people’s minds even if you have the 
power, when you cannot make yourself happy ?” 

Viswanath was a great scholar; and his 
knowledge of the materialistic argument was 
considerable. He spoke not only on his behalf 
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but was also the representative of a class of 
people Chandidas praised his scholarly attain- 
ments and replied with* a smile “ 1 plead I 
have very little knowledge of the Shastras, and 
I have been unfortunate in not getting so long 
anybody competent to advise me Tell me, 
vour leveieme, how to get peace of mind” 
What ha\e I been dinning into youi ears all 
dong ? ” But that does not lead to anyv here 
It does not sol\c foi us the problem of tieation 
When the woild (omc -5 to its, end at the finaU 
oi d kalya, one of the cycles oi cication, how 
can there be c^itation again? li ciemation oi 
burial could gne a ciinetiih to the soul, theie 
would hue been an end of it this aiiplies both 
to the individual and the nice It is this slait- 
ing point ot cre ation that is a jiosc r The seek- 
ing spiiit cn(]uiiics but the tncpiity starts iroin 
the Being that cieites oi it must lead theic 
Tt IS not the eye that sees, but the mind, and to 
see. only the foiin is to s(e nothing The comet 
lists m the sky and is visii)k to all but it beais 
difleient meanings to a bo\ an ignoiamub and 
a seholai riie knowledge oi our senses dec cues 
Us and to sweai b> Ka[)il and the Buddha 
against tlie Vaishimv is tei miss the link and 
lose the tiue signiheanee of either The eye 
mu^t leain to see, and to see the truth to ptne- 
tiate be > Olid the world eii appearances Go, 
Brahmin, and think of this unnersc as something 
mole than limited by the senses, your eiwn or 
eitlie 1 j)i ojilc ’h ” Tims admonisnc d by him, the 
eild scholar icali/ed tlic eiioi of his ways, and 
went away te) li\( up te) a new faith pieaelicHl 
b> the saint 

Chandidas was destined to eemic m foi more 
polemical discussion befeirc Iea\ing Bishnupiir 
It was gi\en out that he would start next morn- 
ing foi Chhatima People eame to bid him 
geiod-bye, who knew foi how long it would be ' 
He had been foi some years tra\ tiling abroad, 
and life hael its limit, alter all He spokv 
to all, and exhorted them tei follow the truth 
Dayananda now came up, and bowing down 
to him spoke of his desire to go to Benares 
in a bnef while in oidt'r to worship Siva and 
take his mrmalya (holy blessing in the form of 
a leaf and flowei actuall'v used in the worship) 
daily, indeed, he pleaded, that was only the 
proper thing for a Brahmin to do, and Daya- 
nanda felt his years heavy on him 

All this talk annoyed Chandidas and 
there was an outburst “ Why this craze for 
the worship of Siva ? Are you not a Brahmin 
\ersod in the Vedas ? Siva is not even a Vedm 
god, and worship of the hngam has been for- 
bidden in the Puranas and the Smntis You 


are strictly enjoined not to accept the mrmalya; 
what do your authorities say on the point ? ” 
Dayananda did not all at once yield lus ground 
but retorted “ Why then did yon wmrship the 
stone image at Benares ? ” Chandidas replied 
with a smile “ Well, did I ? Now that I remem- 
ber it, >08, but I really worshipped my mother, 
the stone was but an emblenn ” “ Dots it not 
strike you that the sun-woishi]) of the Vedas 
and the worship of the lingam of the tantrafc 
are epiite alike ? Both are worshipped as mani- 
festations of the Brahman” \(s,” rejoined 
( handidas, “ the same nee is food foi the pool 
man and the prince But tire foime^r takes if 
from an earthen platter, while the prince’s plate 
IS made of gold Now listen the worship of 
‘‘toek and stone ‘Ss the way of the ignorant, one 
who boasts ot a little mtelligenee will prefer an 
e^aithen image The stholar will be absorbe'd 
in the contemplation of the Biahman —this is 
as it slumld be and it illu^liates mv point also 
in 1 del cnee to you ” 

But I hear,’ urged Dayananda, nothing 
deterred, ‘ that you offer daily woislup to Siva 
every moining the first thing after your bath 
Why do you do it ^ ‘Well, if you must now 
— it IS the neccssaiy pielmdnaiy to all worship, 
ealculated to lead all unertakings to a success- 
ful issue Anef if >011 go awav at all renoun- 
cing the world, why not go to Brindaban — the 
only sj>ot in the world wheie >011 can lealizc 
what pure joy means ^ But in ease \our heart 
IS set on Benaicb, go there by all moans ’ 
Satisfied at heart, Da>ananeia took leave of the 
hamt and (‘harielidas starteef for (^hhainna 
foIlow(*d by Basmani the whole of the popula- 
tion of Bishnupui wistfully gazing after them 
ns they went out 

Return Home 

Eail> in the morning, when the gentle 
breeze blew, cool with the dew -drops that ftdl 
overnight, Chandidas entered Jubrajpur He 
( ailed on Puianjan, waked him up and learnt 
from him that his mother Iiad long been dead, 
so had been his father, about forty years now, 
along with Ins uncle These enquiries perplexed 
Puranjan, who wanted to know who the strangers 
were He leaint that his interrogator’s name was 
Chandidas who hailed from the same village and 
who had returned to his native place in ordei 
to stay there till death He proposed to stop 
with Puranjan, the proposal angered Karuna, 
Puranjan’s wife, because the old man was 
aceompanied by a widow — and who could vouch 
for the character of then association ? And 
she was afraid Puranjan might agree to put 
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them up at his place — he was soft-hearted. Did 
he not prove unreasonably kind even to a dog 
who had spoilt his food or to a cat that might 
have licked up his milk ? Karuna went off in 
a imff to her mother-in-law to complain; still, 
Puranjan would risk all to serve the Sadhit as 
he thought (^handidas was. For the privi- 
lege of service is worth any cost and 
trouble. CJiandidas pc'rsisted in asking him : 

But how can you look after me ? Y(»u are a 
poor man; how can you feed both of us ? 

“ My strength js a matter of pride in the village, 
I feel strong as a tower and can put in ten merits 
work single-handed. I can walk sixty miles 
a day. My voice is exc(‘llont, and when 1 go out 
on iny daily rounds chanting the holy songs of 
Radha and Krishna, princes wfll give up their 

wealtii and heeome buggars. 8o why should I 

bother myself about tlie future, about the ways 
and means, and so forth ? Only one thing strikes 
me as odd : why liave you picked me up as your 
host ? ” “ Did you never hear of Chandi- 

das, as one of your relations ? ” Yes, he was 

my uncle, hut he has been dead long since. 
Suspecting him tt) have been a rebel, the Nawab 
of Bengal had lum [)ut to deatli on the sly; and 
then Rami, so the legend ran, had been forced 
into the hanmi ” The strangers laughed and 
declared : — “ We nie here, Ohandidas and Rami, 
your old relations.’^ But he shook his head and 
«aid, *' I do not belie\(‘ you, I cannot.’' If you 
mistrust UH, if you think that I am not Chandi- 
das but a spurious Saclhu, only a pretender and 
no better, why show mo any attention ? Why 
not sliove me om, instead ? ” “ Because,” paused 
Puranjan in his reply, ‘'one can never tell; I 
will bow to all people dressed as Sannyasins, 
the right type is bound to pass by sooner or 
later.” “Well, if he never comes, all your 
energies, all your devotion will run to waste.” 
“ It cannot be”; ho replied. “ I have a convic- 
tion that guides me. If the embankment gives 
way, the smaller fry may rusii on at first, but 
the bigger shoal is sure to swim in at last, and 
we may wail for that in patience.” Chandidas, 
delighted with the reasoning and the sentiments 
of jPuranjan, embraced him. Everything became 
quiet now and even Karuna was silent when her 
mother-in-law', Rohini, now' an old woman, came 
in and after some hesitation recognised Chandi- 
das and Rami. 

The news spread like wild fire that Chandi- 
das had returned to Chhatrina. The name was 
unknown to the youth, to tne old it had a faint 
rin^ of familiar reminiscence, and to the clder- 
1*^ was associated with the poems of Radha 
«a|p Krishna. People rushed for darshan and 


bowed to the saint who had come back to his 
village after a long period of absence. He 
talked with all, asked how they had been doing 
and filled them with the spirit of love. Thus 
many men came in and went away every day, 
lifted unconsciously to a higher plane where 
malice and mischief were unknown, and to which 
love was the key- word. The Raja Hainir-Uttar 
was one ol the many who loved to stay near 
him as long as possible. The w'holc village was 
as it were transfqj-ined, oblivious of its sorrows 
and difficulties. The presence of Chandidas had 
changed it, oven if it were for the time being. 

The End 

But this even tenor of life had to be dis- 
turbed. Their bodies had become old and 
decrepit; w^hy drag them any more? It was 
better that they should be abandoned. An 
auspicious ckadasi day (eleventh day of the 
moon) was near at hand, and it w^ould serve as 
an excellent opportunity. Thus counselled 
Rashmani wlicn she could get a word with 
Chandidas in private. “ And what about you ? ” 
he asked. “ Hereafter,-- just as now and here.” 
Then he smilingly asked her to give the necessary 
directions. He would observe silence on the 
next day from sunrise, and touch no food; and 
when he was dead, the body should on no account 
be burnt but buried under ground at Nannur, the 
body of Rasiiiani to be buried by his side. Let 
there be Hari Sankirtantt (musical service to 
Hari) day and night. It was no easy matter for 
Puranjan to receive these instructions and calm- 
ly to follow thorn, but he steeled his heart and 
made necessary arrangements. Meanwhile, the 
villagers also came to learn about the decision 
and realized what it meant to them. 

The night was at last over and the morning 
dawmed. The birds began to chirp and life was 
on the move. Chandidas had lapsed into silence; 
his eyes were closed in holy meditation; and the 
spirit of nature as well as the divine spirit voiced 
forth glory for all. The atmosphere of the place 
made a wonderful response. The villagers en- 
gaged themselves in religious thought; even the 
boys spent their time in writing sacred names on 
trees and walls. The livelong day was spent in 
this quaint manner, and people retired to their 
own homes in the evening wrapped up in a 
melancholy mood. Then came the influence of 
sleep, enjoined by nature; every one, young or 
old, succumbed to it. Puru only kept guard 
over his host and master, and protected him, 
fan in hand, against the ravage of biting flies. 
Again the spell was broken by the morning sun, 
and the people of Chhatrina, waking from sleep, 
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gathered round the saint. They shouted ‘ Hari ’ 
'Hari' round and about him; and Rami with 
great care and affection wrote the sacred name 
all over his body. Ladies adorned him with 
flowers; music poured in from flutes and conches 
were blown. Some chanted the Vedas, others 
recited the Chandi. ' 

The saint puckered his brows; all at once 
there fell a hush on the assembly. Everybody 
understo(Kl that the fateful hour was fast 
approaching. Somebody called for a Fafdt/a, 
a physician, for the body must be tended and 
all rational attempt must be made to save it 
from disease and decay, — at least that was what 
the holy books enjoined. But even as the 
physician came, numbness sped through the 
limbs and the saint laid himself down to sleep, 
to slee}) the sleep that knows no waking. The 
air was rent with deafening cheers; drums and 
trumpets, flutes and pii)es and other musical 
instruments, declared the event. The women 
burst into tears. And simultaneously with it, 
Rami, w^ho had cast her gaze overhead maybe 
for a sign, fell down all of a heap. They rushed 
to her, felt her pulse, examined her in other 
ways. But all that was useless; life was extinct 


in her body; she had faithfully followed the 
instructions to which she herself had been a 
party. 

Was there a whisper about her caste or 
about the loss of caste suffered by Chandidas 
through his sticking to her despite all threats ? 
There might have been, but 1t raattei*ed not. 
Their bodies were carried through myeteious 
agency to the field at Nannur, and tliefe deep 
trenches were dug, the dead bodies were dressed 
in new clothes, made to sit face to face and 
buried in that position. 

The people who had attended came back, 
heavy at heart. Could they form a proper esti- 
mate of the mighty mind, singer and saint, lover 
and poet, whose mortal remains they thus buried 
that day — thef mind whose fervour and inusic 
time has not damaged to the slightest extent 
even though centuries have intervened ? Con- 
troversies have waged and will wage about 
the detailed incidents of his life, or about the 
nature of his teachings, but the immortal dust 
of Chandidas lies enshrined in the heart of 
Bengal, young and old, secure against all dis- 
turbance for all time to come. 

(Conduded.) 


A POEM 

Do not insult thyself by yielding to diffidence. 

Be not downcast at the menace of danger. 

Be free from fear. 

Rouse thine own power to conquer all peril. 


Protect the weak, resist the evil-doer. 

Never own thyself to be poor in spirit and helpless. 

Be free from fear. 

And keep firm thy trust in thine own strength. 


When duty sends her call to thee, 

silently and humbly offer thine all. 

Be free from fear 

and prove thy manhood in difficult endeavour. 

Rabindbanath Tagore 



THE PARTING OF THE WAYS IN THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS 

A Rapid Survey 

By Professor NRIPKNDRA (^.HANDRA BANER.TI, m.a. 


The first Korions utl(no})t to oM'rthrow the 
Bnlish yoke in India canio in 1857, exactly 
100 years after PliihM'y. The so-called Sepoy 
Mutiny was really a partial lebi'llion of the 
Indian pt^ople aaalll^t Imperialist British doini- 
nation; it was defeattnl, amongst tither reason?^, 
hy the lack of cohesion tpnongst, the leaders, by 
(he la(‘k of a sense ot All- India nationalism, 
by the inertia of tlie mas.ses and by the 
superiority of the British morale and organi- 
zation, The basis of administration had to be 
changed after this big revolt and open and 
crud(* exploitation made way for a practical 
doctrine of ‘ bcmwolent trustee-shii) ’ and the 
assumption of the* reins of goviunment directh 
by the British Crown and Parliament with 
assuranci'H of complete religious neutrality and 
('(|ual opportunity for all castes and creeds in 
th(‘ organizational structure of government 

Then followed a (piarter of a century of 
British consolidation and at the end of it, in 
1885 was founded the Indian National Con- 
gress, ilie joint creation of Britisher and Indian, 
a ‘ salety- valve ’ for rciirossed and discontent- 
ed Indian opinion, a machinery to aciiuaint 
the British agencies in India and the autho- 
rities in Britain with the ‘ Indian ’ viewiioint m 
matters of urgency and importance Its 
officinl language w'as the language of the ruling 
race, most of its members deelaimid in the 
English txmgue and dressed in Engli-ih clothes 
and its ciy was in the main a cry for increased 
representation of tlu* Indian element in tla 
higher ‘ services,^ latterly supplemented by a 
cry of protection of newiy started Indian indus- 
tries mainly in Bombay. 

Then 20 years after, in 1905, the Congress 
was spurred to real political and economic acti- 
vism by Lord Curzon’s administrative measure 
called the Partition of Bengal, a measure which 
had a far-reaching political aim — to drive a 
w^edge between Hindus and Muslims and to 
stifle the renascent political fervour of Bengal 
which then led all India. 

This was the first trial of strength after a 
long law between the forces of British Im- 
perial Indian Nationalism : the w^eapons 


of economic boycott, ])ositivc Swadoslii and 
National Education wa*re used with great effect 
and tenacity; the mov(‘ment spread all over 
India; in its later phases it was enforced by 
methods of secret violen(*(‘ and terrorism; and 
alt(‘r six years of stiTiggle, the ^settled fact’ of 
the Bengal Partition hatl to be ‘unsettle<l’ and 
the King-Emperor had to be brought over to 
re-capture the imagination and loyalty of India 
by the pageantry and pomp of the Delhi 
Durbar in 1911. Th(‘ leadership had by this 
time passed from the ‘ Old Cniard,’ Sureudranath 
Banerji and (Jokhale and otherKS, to the ‘new 
bloods,’ Aurobindo Oliosb, Bepin Chandra Pat, 
Lokmanya Tilak, T^ala Lajpat Rai. 

In 1915, occurred an event ot first magni- 
tude to the subsefiuent political dcvelojunents : 
the re-migration of M. K. Gandhi, of South 
African ‘Satyagraha’ fame (not so very dazzling 
then, but fairly wndl-known) to the soil of 
India; the application of non-violent jirinciples 
of mass-resistance in the fight against the 
indigo-planters of CJiamparaii in Bchar wuth 
evident success; the enrolment of Rajendra 
Prasad amongst others as Gandhi] i’s chief lieu- 
leiuint. 

Meunwhil(‘ the world-war had begun in ’14 
and after many a turn and counter-turn of the 
diplomatic w^heels, the support of Gandhiji was 
enlisted on the British drive for men and money 
in India with an assurance of self-nde for 
India at the end of the w^ar thrown in. India 
resources w^erc drained mercilessly for the 
purpose writh the exjiri'ss consent of the Indian 
people sponsored by Gandhiji’s moral backing. 

In 1919, India was shocked to find, that the 
net result of the British pledges was (1) a 
promise of so-called Montagu-Chelmsford Re- 
forms giving a sort of hybrid administration 
called ‘Dyarchy’ where real responsibility and 
authority continued fully in the hands of the 
Britisher and (2) the gift of the Rowlatt Act, 
wdiich aimed at killing all open political life 
and activity in the country. This was followed 
by the hideous frightfulness of Jallianwalabag 
and martial law in the Punjab. The whole of 
India was stirred as it had never before been 
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since the days of the Indian Mutiny, Mean- 
while Tilak had died, and the new leadership 
passed almost insensibly into Gandhiji’s hands. 
With great adroitness, Gandhiji linked up the 
anti-British feeling in Mussalman ranks regard- 
ing the abolition of the Khilafat in Turkey 
with the nation-wide resent inent against British 
officialdom in India and made out of two 
vdfjaiwe inter-linked demands, 4he redress of 
the Khilafat grievance’ and ‘the redress of the 
Punjab wrongs,’ a yio.s/ff re •demand for Swaraj 
— full self-rule, the main plank of the Indian 
National Congress. 

The cr(‘ed and policy of the Congress wa^^ 
di'clared to be the attainment of Swaraj by 
peaceful and legit iitiatc' means and the four-fold 
programme for Swaraj within a year — ^thc 
boycott of (.'oimeiK, the boycott of British 
law-couits, the boycott of schools and colleges, 
th(' boycott of British, specially Tiancashin* 
goods, euphemistically called ‘ Swadeshi ’ and 
reinforced by the cult of the charka and khadf, 
was formally ratified at Nagpur in 1920. The 
Ali Brothers, C. K. Das, Motilal Nehru, Lain 
Lajpat Rai, amongst others joined the fray and 
Gandhiji became the nations generalissimo in 
this intensive fight of non-violence and the 
honorific title of Mahaftna was eonferred on 
him (by whom and when <‘xactly. it is diffieult 
to trace). 

In Bengal, amongst Gaudhijis ardent 
followers and C/. R. Das’s local lieutenants, 
sc'veral men came to the foix' : Subhas Cliandra 
Rose, J. M. Sen-gu})ta, B. N. Sasmal, Prafulla 
CJiandrn Ghosh, Suresh Chandra Bancrji and 
the speaker. 

In 1921, a concerted drive was made all 
over Inclia for 1 crore of CVingress members, 
1 crore of rupees, 1 crore of charkas, and the 
three boycotts (of law-courts, schools and 
colleges, British goods) succeeded enormously. 
The Coimcils boycott did not succeed, for the 
stalwart Surendranath and his erstwhile follow- 
ing deserted the Congress, fought the elections 
and accepted dyarchy. 

In Bengal, Surendranath ’s gift to the nation 
was the democratically re-organized Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta; and the Congress rebels’ 
achievements were the storm-centres specially 
in Chittagong and Midnaporc. 

Even on a modest appraisal, the movement 
of 1921 had been a signal success : it had called 
out the inherent bravery and sacrifice of the 
people, had thrown thousands 'of non-violent 
resisters into jail, had laid the groundwork for 
village reconstruction, had made the demand 
of Indian freedom a nation-wide demand. It 


had also visibly strengthened the trade-union 
movement and labour-organization activities 
ill coal-fields, tea-gardens, railways and steam- 
ships. 

Lord Reading faced with an imminent visit 
by the Prince of Wales made a pacific gesture, 
but the country was seething wdth grave dis- 
conUmt, there were big riots in Bombay during 
the Prince’s landing and Lord Reading’s nego- 
tiations for a settlement with ih(‘ Congress 
broke down. 

The movement, howevi*r, was stopjK'd by 
Mahatnia Gandhi himself after the violent 
outbursts at Chaiiri-Chaura (U. P.). Gandhiji 
was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment and 
there was almost a <l('ath-lull in the country, a 
reaction and*a stagnation. 

It was at this stuge tliat the genius and 
p(‘rhonality of the two leaders, C. R. Das and 
Moti Lai Nehru, cuneeived a way out and 
formed tlie Sivaraji/a Party vnihin the 
--a minority in 1922, converted into a majority 
in 1923--to capture (’ouncils and all local self- 
gov(‘rnment bodies, on the platform oi respon- 
sive non-co-operation, seeking to make* ad- 
ministration of Dj^archy impossible ‘ from 
w’ithin.’ In Bengal, the' Calcutta Corporation 
was captured by C. R. Das and Congress, and 
in Bengal and C. P., the ('ongress party secured 
a majority in the Councils and produced a 
series of ‘deadlocks.’ In the Central Assembly 
also, Nehru and Vithalbtiai Patel scored a 
success and Vitalbbai created new preeedcuits 
as President of the Assembly and eventually 
resigned w'itli the honours all on his side in 1929. 

Das and Nehru perfected the C-tmgress 
parliamentary machimuy and put it in fighting 
trim, the results of wffiich India is reaping 
today. Das’s two-told programme of vlUag( 
rp^-comt ruction and parliamentary activity still 
holds the field. 

Das died prematurely and suddenly m 
1926. By this time Mahatma Gandhi had been 
released from jail. He came over to Bengal 
and invested J. M. Sen-gupta with the so-called 
‘triple crown’ — of Mayoralty, of leadership of 
the Council party, of leadership of Bengal 
(’’oiigress. Subhas Chandra Bose had been 
thrown into prison under the Defence of India 
Act and w’as rotting with many other lieutenants 
of Das in Burma prisons. He was lot out in 1926. 

After this ensued party-factions in the 
Bengal Congress, led by Sen-gupta on one side 
and by Bose on the other. Inspite of faction, 
tlie organizational work of Congress went on 
anti there was never a set-back, for Bengal’s 
political instinct has been always sound. 
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The big cities in India had been organized by 
the Congress by this time; but not tlie country- 
side, so effectively. Candhiji's programme of 
cottage industries backed by campaigns against 
drink and untouchability helped the Indian 
villages to be brought within the Congress 
orbit. 

The emergence of Subhas Chandra Bose as 
leader of the left wing materialized in the 
Calcutta Congress of 1928, when it reciuired all 
the adroitness. of Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru 
to defeat his motion for complete independence. 

The Lahore session of Congress led by 
Jawabar Lai Nehru, however, adopted this 
motion, which is today the accepted objective 
not only of the Congress but ever^ of communal 
oi^anizations like the Muslim I^eagiie, tlie 
Hidu Mahasabha, the Hikh League; the inde- 
pendence motion had an easy way at Lahore, 
for the Bntish could not give any pledges tliat 
they would implement the fundamentals of 
even Dominion Status at the Round Table Con- 
ference. This was followed by the great up- 
heaval of 1930, the Dandi March, the ^ salt- 
satyagraha ’ : the movement was suppressed by 
law and force. 

After many parleys and negotiations, the 
Britisher prevailed upon the Congress to send its 
representative to the Round Table Conference : 
the Congress appointed Mahatma Gandhi its 
sole representative at the Karachi session 
(1931) , he was out-inanouvred and check- 
mated by British diplomacy with the help of 
communahsts and the result was the Reforms 
Act (Government of India Act, 1935) based on 
the Communal Award, which are permanent 
recipes for keeping Hindus and Mussalmans 
politically apart and in the name of bestowing 
some slight powers in the guise of provincial 
autonomy, retaining all aputhority for essential 
subjects, finance, taxation, trade and foreign 
policy, defence, relations with Indian States, 
railways and ports etc., in the hands, for all 
time, of the Britisher. 

From 1932 to 1933, Gandhiji, a sadder and 
a wiser man, had to launch another civil dis- 
obedience movement. Forces of violence had 
also re-asserted themselves since 1930. The 
British reply was an era of ruthless repression. 
The Congress became practically inoperative 
from 1933-36. Meanwhile Gandhiji must have 
farmed bis plans on the Das-ite model and 
with the vital enerar and tremendous persona- 
lity of Jawharlal Nehru to back him and his 
local Heutenants in the Provinces, the Congress 
secured a thumping majority in 7 out of 11 
provinces in the negr elections of 1937 and the 


conquest of the N.-W. F. by tlie Red Shirts of 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, Gandhiji 's new disciple, 
was the biggest feather in the Congress cap 
during this election campaign. After many 
hesitations, the seven provinces took office 
under Congress aegis and today practically 9 
out of 11 provinces have either Congress, or 
(Congress (Coalition, or ('ongress-protected 
governments. 

This has had tremendous influences for good 
and evil. The Cmigress membership is now 
45 lacs and the imagination of the masses has 
been to a certain extent captured. 

But the (congress ministries are facing 
great opposition ; the people are clamouring 
for the early fulfilment of election pledges re 
peasant and labour demands; the Muslim 
Ijeague and the Hindu Mahasabha are trying 
to forge ahead and India is faced wifh the cala- 
mity of a people dividi'd into two factious 
racialisms and ideologies; the Kishan Sabhas 
and Labour organisations are clearly making 
for a proletariat drive on the lines of Socialism 
and Communism.; and the Princes are also 
ranged m opposition to the Congress inspira- 
tion and encouragement of the states’ people’s 
movement. 

The Congress is also faced with internal 
disruption due to corruption and opportunism 
and the clash of ideologies. 

It is these problems that arc coining to the 
forefront since the election for the second lime 
as Congress President of Subhas Chandra Bose 
by the majority of Congress delegates in 1939. 
This was the first {in fact the second, for the 
fir.st challenge was successfully made by C. R. 
Das in 1922) challenge in recent years to the 
Gandhian dictatorial leadership : for Subhas 
Chandra Bose had been elected in spite of 
Gandhiji and the Gandhite High Command. 

What happened at Tripuri and afterwards 
in Calcutta have widened the breach : for 
Mahatma Gandhi and his followers massed in 
the Gandhi Seva Sangha (a socio-economic 
organisation now seeking directly to dominate 
Congress politically) do not believe that there 
is at present the requisite atmosphere of non- 
violence and unified organisation for a mass- 
struggle against British Imperialism. One of 
the leading leftist, Jawaharlal Nehrufi is ‘sicklied 
over with the pale cast of thought,* and owns 
that he does not see his way through the fogs — 
and he is sitting on the fence. 

Subhas Chandra Bose tried his level best 
to come to terms with Gandhiji and his follow- 
ing, but he has been ousted from the Presidential 
chair and compelled to come out and try to 
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organise the leftist forces under the caption of 
the * Forward Bloc*. , 

Meanwhile Mahatmaji’s jailure over the 
states’ people’s problem at Kajkot has been 
colossal and he has practically advised the 
suspension of the whole movement. His 
ministers pledged to non-violence have to use 
all the forces of the police and the militaiy 
and of the law t<o keep down Kisuns and 
labourers; a permanent solution of the nation- 
al problems of unemploy me»t, stark poverty, 
indebtedness, emasculation, dii*t and disease 
can never be found within the frame-work of 
the new Constitution. C'ommunalisin is raising 
its ugly head both in ("ongress and non-t/on- 
gress provinces. Gandhiji’s new line of parley, 
negotiation, sus])ension of fight, no-fight, is 
evoking wide criticism and creating resentment. 
Ilis follo\\erh’ methods are gi’adually becoming 
suspect. A parting of the ways is a historical 
necessity and the active forces of the country 
are wide awake of the possibilities of the inter- 
national situation and eager to stag<' a crisis. 
Many an* advoeating anti-war propaganda and 
an overthrow of the eorrupt soeio-eeonomic 
order which keeps Hk* present political order in 
power. 

Russian methods, along non-violent ways, 
are openly being talked of; rapid industriali- 
zation of the country is being regarded as 
urgent; cottage industries as handmaids to 
])olitical struggle are being looked at askance; 
the entire Gandhian creed, policy and pro- 
gramme is being challenged. 

A new orientation is the need of the times, 
a new leadership backed up by mass-resistance. 
The genius of India will surely choose its 
course and new History will be made. This 
much is sure : the rest is on the knees of the 
Gods. 


The new * bloc in my opinion, can be 
operative : 

(a) if it will accept non-violcnco as a 
policy underlying the practical progi‘ammo of 
Congress but no longer as a eredal religion 

(b) if it pledges itself to a policy of ^ no- 
surrender’ to the forces of Britisli Impenalism 

(c) if it relegates cottage industries to 
their proper place and forges ahead with a 
programme of rapid industrialisation on a plan- 
ii(*d l)asi8, running cottage industries also with 
macliinery and electricity 

(d) if it concentrates on the ideal of a 
worker’s republic, where liquidation of jxivor- 
ty and unemployment by an economic order 
guaranteeing enuality not only of opportunity 
but of income ti) every grade of worker will be 
ihc chief assurance • 

(e) if it visualis{‘H the organisation of tlic 
fighting powders of the nation under the Nation- 
al State : for a state must depend on two inter- 
locked supplementary forces, the force of the 
vote and the defensive force, if it wants to 
operate as a free state 

(f) if it pledges itself to withdraw all 
support from the Britisher in tin* event (jf war 

(g) if it proceeds oh with the freedom 
movement of the states people with (‘ourage 
and determination 

(h) if it sedulously and consciously 
fosters the revolutionary urge along the paths 
of a non-violent strategy in all fields. 

The immediate need of the Congress is to 
wTld all the forces inside it on such a ^ forward ’ 
programme and reorganise the entire machi- 
nery on a fighting basis. 

[This article is a lesume d talk by Prof, N. C. 
Banerji, a prominent ('onKret^Binan iind ediirationint, at 
the Political Club, Calcutta. A gist of the other contri- 
butions to the diacuhssion will be pnbliahcd in the next 
issue.— ED m M, /?.] 



THE LIMA CONFERENCE 

By SATYA N. MUKERJl, m.a. 


Thb Lium Cohtorcnci' opened a new eliapter 
in ihe luM^^ry of tlu‘ Wo'^lerll Hemisplicre. It 
’inarkH the hepiinin^ of a new outlook of life 
for the New World. At Lima twenty-one 
republics met to diseuss the ways and tnean*^ 
of finding a common agreement to stand to- 
gether in the face of tlie irujst disturbing world 
eonditkms. After a prolonged discussion of the 
many problems which confTont the two 
Americas in the light •of the new developments 
in Europe, the twenty-one republics unanimous- 
ly signed, “ the Declaration of Lnna,”l I 
think, it is the most important document since 
the signing of the Declaration of Amoncan 
Independence in 1776 

1. Following if. tlir text of the “Dorlaialion ol 
Lima” a"* Mpnfd by all iwenty-onc American delegation*' 
at Lima, Peru. December 24, 1938 : 

Deelaiation of the Solidarity of Ameiica. 

Kigbili Inter- Aniericun Conference of \ineiiean States. 

Considering : 

Thai the people of Aracriea have achieved spiritual 
units through the sjmilanlv of their lepublican nhiitii- 
lions theii unshakable will for peace, their profound 
Hcniimenl of humanity and tolerance and lluough then 
ahwjiute adherence to the pr nciplej. of inteinalional law, 
of equal Sovereigntv of Slates and of individual libeity 
without religuoN or racial prejudices; 

Thai on the basis of such princ’ples and will, they 
seek and defend the peace of the Continent and wmk 
together in the cause of universal eoiicoid; 

That lespect for the personality, sovereignt) and 
Independence of each American Slate (onsiiiutes the 
essence of international ordei sustained by ront nental 
solidarity, which hisloricallv has found expression in the 
declaration of the various States, or in agreements that 
were applied and sustained by new declarations and by 
treaties in force; 

That the inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace in Buenos Aires approved on December 
21. 19.%, a Declaral'on of principles of Inter*AmericJin 
Solidarity and Co-operat'on and approved on December 
23, 1936, a protocol of non-intervention. 

The Governments of the American States declare * 

First, that they leaffirm their continental solidarity 
and their purpose to collaborate in the maintenance of 
principles upon which said solidar'ty is based; 

Second, that faithful to the ahovementioned principles 
and to their absolute Sovereignty they reaffirm their 
decision to maintain them and defend them against all 
foreign intervention or activity that may threaten them; 

Third, and in case the peace, security or territorial 
integrity of any American republic is thus threatened by 
acts of any nature that may impair them, they proclaim 
their common concern and their determination to r^e 
effective their solidarity, co-ordinating their respective 
wills by means of the procedure of consultation 


It recognizes the equality of status of all 
the states of Western Ilcinispherc— big or 
small. It ma(i (4 Continental solidarity an 
accomplislied fact. It added new weight to the 
Monroe Doetrinc.2 The Monroe Doctrine, 
th(‘refore, assumes a far greater importance as 
a principle of international law. Before the 
Lima Conference th(' United Slates alone was 
responsible for the Monroe Doctrine in order to 
defend the liberties and the republican instil u- 
tions of the two Americas. Today, all the 
ri‘puhlics of iliis ^ hemisphere are co-equally 
responsible for the defence of the Monroe 
Doctrine. It now becomes an important ])rin- 
ciple of foreign policy of all the republics of 
the New World. 

The sheet anchor of America’s foreign 
policy is the Monroe Doctrine. America’s ncu 
foreign policy is an increasing attachment 
towards the Cenlral and South American r(‘- 
publics. The vital interest of the United States 
is to safeguard the spiritual heritage of the 
Western Hemisphere in co-operation with all 
the other republic*^ This is in essence Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s good neighbour policy.” To 
translate this poliev into action, in order to win 
the confidence of the Central and South 

established by the conventionfi in force and by declaid- 
tions of inter- American Conferences, using measures that 
in each case cireumstatices may make advisable. 

It is understood that the Governments of the Ameri- 
can Republics will act independently in their individual 
rapacities, recognizing fiill> their juridical equality as 
Sovereign States. 

Fourth, that in order to facilitate the consultations 
established in this and other American peace instruments, 
the Ministers of Foreign Affaiis of the American Republics, 
when deemed desirable and at the initiative of any one 
of them, will meet in their several capitals by rotation 
and without protocolary character. 

Each Government may, under special circumstances 
or for special reasons, designate a representative as a 
substitute for its Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Fihh, this declaration shall be known as the Decla- 
fation of Lima^ 

2. The Monroe Doctrine was the answer of the 
American Government to the Holly Alliance formed by 
the astute Mettemlch and the political acumen of Czar 
Alexander I ol Russia. 

The Fifth President sent a message to the Congress 
on December 2, 1823. President Monroe advised the 
European powers, **we should consider any attempt on 
their natt to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.’* 
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American republics, with a view to organize 
peace in this part of the world, President 
Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, Mr. 
Cordell Hull, took steps in the last three inter- 
American conferences. 

The Anti-War Pact of 1933 which was 
signed at the seventh Pan-Anieriean conference 
that met at Montevideo, Uruguay, 

“condemned ihe use of force as an instrument of national 
policy and placed the American Republ'is solemnly on 
lecord in support of a world ordfr based on law and 
jimtice.” 

The delegates at the Montevideo eonfer- 
enee also expressed the desire to work for a 
libtTtil trade policy and to eliminate (‘xcessive 
barriers to eomm(‘roe in favour of the jmn- 
eiple of reciprocity. 

The next development was a special con- 
ference for maintenance of peace held at 
I^uenos Aires in December, 1936. The signi- 
fictint development of this confer(‘nc>e was 
cx] tressed in the eourse of Seertdary Tluirs radio 
talk from Lima to the United States in the 
folkjwing words: 

“ Of no less importance was the common recognition 
diown of the fact that any menace from without to the 
peace of our Continents c<meernfi all of iis and therefore 
properly is a subject for consultation and co-operation.” 

This was reflected in the instruments 
adoi)t('d by the conference. 

These instruments were: Declaration of 
Principles of Tnter-Anierican Solidarity and 
(/O-operation and a protocol of non-interven- 
tion .3 

3. The Declaration of American Principles, 

Whereas, the need for keeping alive the fundamental 
principles of relations among nations was never greater 
than today; and 

Each State is interested in the preservation of world 
order under law, in peace with just ce. and in the social 
and economic welfare of mankind. 

The Government of the American Republics resolve. 

To proclaim, support and recommend, once again, 
the following principles, as essential to the achievement 
of the aforesad objectives; 

1. The intervention of any State in the internal or 
external affairs of another is inadmissible. 

2. All ^differences of international character should 
be settled by peaceful means; 

3. The use of force as an instrument of national or 
international policy is proscribed; 

4. Relations between States should be governed by 
the precepts of international law; 

J>. Respect for the faithful observance of treaties 
constitute the indispensable rule for the development of 
ceftil relations between States, and treaties can only 
revised by agreement of the contracting parties; 

6. Peaceful collaboration between representatives of 
the various States and the development of intellectual 
interchange among their peoples is conducive to an 
understanding by each of the problems of the other* as 


Towards tlie full realization of Continental 
solidarity, Lima conferenoe goes a step furUier 
and declares to tlie world what are some of the 
principles for which the twenty-one republics 
stand. It has been made clear in the 
Declaration of Lima.*^ What really happen- 
ed at Lima was, the gathering of all the agree- 
ments tliat have been arrived at in previous 
inter-American conferences, and iixiplement 
them into a single document us a <’lear state- 
ment of policy df the twenty-one . republics of 
the Wescem Hemisphere. 

The full significance ot the ‘‘ Declaration 
of Lima ”, probably, will not be realized just 
now, but, a few years from now it will assume 
its true character which will liave a great 
bearing upon the affairs of the world. 

It eml)odies, the ideals, hopes and dreams 
of the peoples of the New World. These 
dreams have been made clear in an address 
made by Mr. Cordell Hull, at the plenary con- 
ference at Lima on December 24, 1938. He 
said, in the course of his address : 

“ These American republics cracrge<l as the great 
triumph of human lights, a conquest by idealists of this 
heminphere. But the task was pot finisned. In a second 
stage there was forged the conception of equality of 
American States, their absolute right as independent 
nations, irrespective of military strength, of territorial 
extent, or of number of population, to speak with equal 
voice. 

“Yet, even juridic equality, great though it is as a 
buttress for stales, was not enough. There remained to 
Im* strengthened the bond of friendship, of understanding 
and of fpir dealing— the bond of good neighboursltip. 

“First we become hee; then we acknowledge our- 
selves equal; then we unite in common friendship.” 

Tlieue words of a truly great American 
Hiatesman indicate tlte meaning underlying the 
Declaration of Lima.” 

There was some opposition to the first 
draft of the ” Declaration of Lima ”, it came 
largely from Argentine. Argentine was not at 
all in favour of signing any declaration. Argen- 
tine refused to discuss the original “ Declara- 
tion of Lima ” which was drafted by Mr. Hull, 
for fear that it may be construed by non- 
Amcrican nations as a political and military 
alliance. Finally, a compromite draft was 
unanimously accepted. Nevertheless, Argcn- 


well as problems o<Hnmon to all, and makes more readily 
possible the peaceful adjusiuient of international con- 
troversies; V, 

7. Economic ie.constmction contributes to national 
and internaticmal well-being, as well as to peace among 
nations, and 

8. International co-operation is a necessary condi- 
tion to the maintenance of the aforementioned principles. 
— -fAe JNew York Times, Decetnl^r 27, 1938. 
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tine was second to none in standing for 
American solidarity .4 

Corameroe is the basis of international 
relations. Argentine's indifference towards any 
pact of solidarity is -due probably to the pre- 
vailing condition of her foreign trade. Of 
course, Argentine is not vciy well disposed 
towards tile United States, largely d\je to the 
fact that the trade between the United States 
and Argentine is not complementary. Argen- 
tine’s trade -is with the European nations. 
That is why Argentine is anxious to avoid 
antagonizing the nations of Europe for fear of 
losing its trade. Argentine’s chief export con- 
sists of wheat and meat. England, Germany 
and other European countries .import Argen- 
tine wheat and meat. America raises wheat 
and livestock more thart her own need. America 
has to find market for her own surplus. Under 
the circumstances, this country finds it hard to 
rcacli a satisfactory solution of trade with 
Argentine The sanitary convention between 
Argentine and the Unit^ States has not been 
voted favourably in the Senate because they 
do not want the Argentine beef to come to this 
(ountry and be a competitive factor in the 
market, This government holds that Argentine 
cattle have hoof and mouth disease and so 
they say that it is against the law of this 
country to allow Argentine beef to enter 
America. That I think is hard to reconcile 
with the fact that European peoples have been 
living on Argentine beef for years. Mr. T. Y, 
Ybarra of the New York Times, says in the 
course of one of his articles : 


“Trade down here talks more loudly than anything 
and, itt th<? United States-Argentme iradf, a slump 
han forae, especially in our purchasea of Argentine pro- 


4. American solidar ty ia a fad, which no one douhtB, 
and which no one could doubt Each and all of us are 
rea<Iy to maintain and prove this solidarity in the face 
of any danger regardless of whence it comes, regardless 
of which stale in this part of the world it is whose 
independence is threatened. For this we do not need 
any special pacts. A pact is already made in our 
history. 

We shall act with one common impulse, wiping out all 
frontiers, using only one flag, that of liberty and justice. 
It IS not only a fflece of land that, if the case arises, we 
SEW au defend in sacred union. We are resedved to 
insist with the same tenacity, either by preventive 
measures or by condiined direct action, everything that 
i^bes a threat gainst the American order, every infiltra* 
tkm of men or ideas that reflect or tend to implant in 
W eow and Jn our smrit concept foreign to our ideas, 
Iwmk thAt are antagonistic to ours, regimes that menace 
QUir Mberties, Omories that threaten the social and moral 
pence of ow wmple, or political fantasies that cannot 
*he sky of Americas.— From the address 
a Cantilo, IVnejgn Minisier of Argent 
Fan-Amencan Cenferenoa, December 10, 1038. 



ducts, which may militate disastrously against any argu- 
ments we may use to enl st their co-operation in Latin 
America.” 

Great Britain has not only big investment 
in Argentine railroads it also has been the 
leading importing country of Argentine pro- 
ducts, mainly wheat and meat.5 

Taking Latin America as a whole, the 
United States stands first in the list of export- 
ers. At the same time, the United States pro- 
vides the biggest market for the products of 
the Latin American countries 6 

Since the close of the Lima Conference, 
the government of the United States has loaned 
twenty million dollars to Brazil in order to 
stabilize her currency. It is reported in tjie 
press that the American government is going 
to help the Latin American countries to buy 
war-ships and injplements of war in the United 
States so that they can adequately protect 
themselves. 

The growing realization of the common 
interests encouragcb the republics to study 
every phase of inter-American relations. In 
the past, they have held conferences on the 
codification on International Law: also on 
cultural relations. Recently they held confer- 
ences on such subject as : Pan-American Sani- 
tary Aviation Conference. It is the outcome of 
the first Pan-Ameriean Technical Aviation Con- 


5. Through 1935, 1936 and 1937, the average value 
of Argentine products bought by us (United States) 
annually aveiaged 228 million Argentine pesos. (A 
peso, m the “ free market ” is worth now about 23 cents.) 
Over the same period, Britain bought Argentine products, 
ma nly meat and wheat, to an average value of 600,000,000 
peaoa--more than twice our figure. This was typical of 
the usual comfortable lead maintained by the British for 
decades in this market. 

The Germans m those same three years,. averaged a 
total annual importation from Argentine worUi about 
120,000,000 pesos, or only a little more than one-half what 
we bought. This made them a bad third in the race. 

The New York Timet, December 13, 1938. 

6. According to Dr. Dye’s (Dr. Alexander V. Dye, 
Head of the U. S. Bureau of the Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce) latest figure Latin America was purchasing 
more from the U. S. than from Great Britain, Gmmiany, 
Italy and Japan combined. 

Gver-all total revealed that the share of*the United 
States in this trade was 34*3 per cent, as against 15-3 
for Germany, 12*6 per cent, for Great Britain,, 2*7 per 
cent, for Japan and 2*6 for Italy, 

At the same time, the United States was Latin 
America’s best customer, taking 51*1 of the aggregate 
exports of the Southern RepuMics. Nor is this anything 
new. For the last seventy-five years the United Sutes 
has provided the largest and most dependable outlet for 
the products of most of the countries South of the Rio 
Grande. 

Mr, WUhasn Phillip Simms, Scrlpp-Howard Foreigii 
Editor.— ATew York World-Telegram, Jaimary 10, 1939, 
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All 1 aithn Celtlnalion of Buddha’s Birthday undtr the aimpitcs of the Mihabodhi Socith of Amerca on 
Ma> h at Cevlon India Inn New York, N Y, U S A 
Silting in iiont (1 tht altar on tin htt, Mr Kedarnath Das Gupta who presided md on tin light 
Mr K Y kira who organized the celebration 

LORD BUDDHA’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION IN NEW YORK 


Ihf 2483Td birthday of I/ord Buddha was (clchrittd on 
Ma> trd at ifat Ceylon India Inn inth a Speiial stivice 
iindu tilt 1 1 ''pices of the Mahabodhi SocieU of \nuiui 
lAople of many faiths imlndiiit, Baliai'» Buddhists 
(hustans Hindus Huinainsts liws, Moslmm uid Sikhs 
p iitKipated 

Tlu Mahabodhi Society was started m Ntw ^ ik 
In Mr k A Kira of Ce>l)ii by inspiration of Bhikkiiu 
tin Vemrable Sn Dtyaminilo Dhanmiapsla dm hs 
last V sii n the Hnittd States 

Ihis Seivjct was conducted by Mr Kidainilh Das 
(.iipla I ounder (»< mnl Sdretary of tlu Woild lill w 
ship of baiths Buddliisi Hymns wire chsnted l>v two 
\oiiii^ Buddliistg Ml '•Sis Naiidii ana Singh of Ceylon 
\nioug the spt'akers wtic At>a Begum Moslem Dr 
( 0 Haas (luistian Dr B B Miikherp Hindu 

Madaim Barry Orlcna BaJiai, and Swami Bodhananda 
Minisiir of iht Vedanta Society Mr Kna ga\e greetings 
of wdconie at the opining Refreshments were served In 
ihf ( eylon Indio Inn 

Mr Das Gupta in h ipening address said in pan, 
“Lord Buddha was boin on a full moon day, got enlighten 
ment on a full moon da> and He also got Nirvana on a 
full moon day It is symbolic that the full moon brings 
soothing light in darkness Buddha brought enlighten 
uienl in a world full of ignoranue and sorrow We nwd 
Buddha to bring light igam in the gathering darkness 
if the world today 

Lord Buddha was a Hindu reformer and a scientist 


full of compassion His teaching is mote meded for ilu 
suffering world of today than anything else If some d 
the leaders of nations could be convertid to Buddbisni thin 
there would be no inoie the fear of war Linpiior Vsiki 
when he become a disciple of Budbhu, gave up liis lust 
for conquest and diverted his great mugy to lonstruciivi 
wuiks for the welfare of mankind I ord Buddha was a 
^leat scientist He found a reimdy for the suffeiing world 

“A(Cordin{. to Buddhism, self culture u holy lalin 
and peaceful life, is the only remedy for the snis and 
woes to which humanity is suhtectod Gautama Buddha 
condemned a life of pleasure and self indulgence ah hurt 
fill There was a ‘middle path/ he said between these 
exticnies’ This was to siek and attain by continuous self 
development ‘ a consumate perfect and pure life ’ H s 
lienevolent heart told him that love toward others was the 
panacea for all evils Universal love is the essence of 
Buddhism ” 

“Five prohibitions are enjoined by Buddha upon all 
lay Buddhists . Do not kill, steal, commit adultery, be 
01 drink intoxicants 

“Regarding Nirvana, m his sermon to Sadhu Simha 
Buddha says, ‘It is true, Simha, that I denounce activi- 
ties, but only the activities that lead to the evil in words, 
thoughts, or deeds It is true, Simha, that I preach 
extinction but only the extinction of pride, lust, evil 
thought, and ignorance, not that of forgiveness, love , 
chanty, and truth'” 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mhs. Kiran Bose has uairied rappor- Miss Belahani 
I (‘ii!M)f the League Advisory i.kmmiitto^ T A. Examination of the Delhi Lniversivy tlu!? 



Mrs. Kiran Bosr 



(|uesti(»iis. This is the first tiiiu' tliat an Indian 
lady has held the post. 

AI iis. Kosum is air stood first in tlu* B.A. 
I-Aaniination of the Nagpur University, winning 



Mrs. Kusum Nair 

two gold medals. She is the wife of Mr. P. N. 
Nair, Executive Officer, Belgaum Cantonment 
and is a resident of Gujerat (Punjab). 


Miss Belarani Basu 

Vi'ur SIh^ liad nlno fenwli; 

■(■HiKliilalci^ in tlic Mittiieulatiim Kxiimitiation 
(if ttic saino University. Miss liusu hails from 
villaso Ilclilioba-Morullai, Hooglily. 



Miss Tara Puri 


MiSsS Tara Puri kipped the list of eandi- 
dates in the B.Sc. Examination of the Punjab 
University. 




PROHIBITION IN INDIA 

By M P. VYA8 


Tiijsj position of India in the Wot Id ih unique 
Tlie population ol India i*- o^^tunated as 
{i52 rinlhon* noulh (‘oinpared to the woild 
population of 180D millions, it tonus neaity 
on(‘-fiftli of the cntiic luiman raei Tlie 
lustOTv and emlization of India is om oi the 
oldesl in the world. It has its distinctive ehaiai- 
ttnsliCH It differs trom ot}u% civilizations ol 
tile world in many Kspeets In the hisioiy and 
development of wot hi* oiMlizatioiis, the eontu- 
hut ion of India is nmivellous. From tlu 
\(‘rv bcginmnji; it develoiiod a spmtual and 
philosophical outlook of life and society The 
Indian culture ahowod a maiked tdahiie^ toi 
individual developfnent , self-h‘ss service ol 
humanity and the nacrifice of matetial 
heiiig for higher motives of spiritual attain- 
nient Ab a result the society m India, 
moulded itself with above tendeneus inedti- 
mmating in any approach towards social 
prolilems 

The Use of lntoxK•ani^ pre\ ailed in India 
1 1 IS as old as himmn rate But it \\a^ ne\(i mi 
menaempfHs jl is now It was new or so organis- 
ed ft'' at piesimt it wa^ newii su])pe)rted by 
uiiv (iovenmient as hy the Biitisli m India 
11 was iKxeu exploiteal ns a souiev oj u\(mie 
on such a wide scale and oigamsal (‘floit^ a‘^ 
aelopteel by the British (iovcriiment in India 
N<it emlv tins but it was le'striete'd bv delerrmt 
legislation enacted by existing (hwemments 
It was depr(‘cated b\ all tlie pre\ailmg 
leligions in India whethei IIinduMu oi Islam, 
Budliism or .lainwm, Sikh or ZoroastnonisTn 
Tlie‘y with one voice not only strongly opiiosed 
and condemned the use of intoxicants but c^cu 
]>ioscnbed its touch Drink in Ineiian society 
was looked upon wutli spite and contempt 

There was practically speaking no drink 
]U’oblem m India before the advent of 
European nations into India The Biitisli 
rule in India by its continued and consistent 
excise policy of obtaining maximum of revenue 
from intoxicantiS in an organised manner by the 
Government itself, against the public opinion, 
spread the drink and drug evil throughout 
India, without caring for its detnraentnl effects 
on ilie people. 

Ever since the begining of the British 
Rule in India, the leaders of the country raised 


llieir \oice against the liaiinjiil (xiine juiluy 
adopted by the Go\tinment. The Indian 
National ('ongieSb, the only political oigani- 
sation of India, wielding'' political poweib m 
eight of the eleven major piovinccb and running 
the machinery of the (hnernments, piotobterl 
liom its very beginning against the excise 
)>i)licy ol the Indian floveinment. Not only it 
jirotested but asked loi the total piohibition 
111 India Piolubhion remained one ot the 
duet items of tlie jiolitieal progiamme oi the 
National (Congress Hut tlie Govermuoni wa^ 
not jiujiared to lose the big u'veuue and 
nnitimifd its policy m spite of all pioti'sts 
and actne oppo^tion ot the people 

This was the liuckground in India which 
is responsible for the mtioduetion ot [iiohiln- 
tion To the peo])l( oi India pioliihition is not 
a inoial lefoim hnl a pnneiple of life With 
this approach [uaetunllv (xeiy man and 
wtujian in India ia\oms and sujipoils tin 
introduction and cnioKcnKut n{ piohiliition 
1 have stated the^-c things, to maki eUai 
the leal implieaiions ol what is going on in 
India What is going on at inesdit ]Uht a 

(oiollaiv of what has gone by 

The Indian National Congress (Uiiaied il^ 
policy of total yuolubition The whole rd India, 
t'ongress or Non-('ongress at one specialK 
m this lespect The Congicsh Mmistiies aie 
timetioning in eight out ot the eleven Pio- 
Ninccb, with a prohibition (migrunune to be 
completed fully within tlio time limit of thica 
\earb With this time limit all the Gongress 
Mmistiies have sd working The n'lnaining 
provinecb of India, governed hy non-Gongresh 
Ministries, have also adopted the poliev ol Pio- 
hibition, the difteiencc being only of the time 
for the completion of total prohibition 

Although, at present no province is whoUij 
under total prohibition, large areas of all the 
eight Congress Provinces are under Prohibition 
The British India consists of eleven major 
Provinces administered by OovemorB, appoin- 
ted by the Crown wdtli full-fledged Cabmets 
consisting of Ministerb responsible to the 
Legislature elected by the people. Besides this 
there are some smaller areas administered 
under the direct supervision of the Indian 
Government. 
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The Indian States occupy one-third of the 
total area of the country with nearly 70 
millions of peojde under their jurisdiction. 

Burma and Oeylon have been recently 
separated from the Government of India for 
administrative purposes. India as a wliole 
occupies 1,808,679 sq. miles with a population 
of more than 350 miles. 

In some of the Indian States total 
proliibilion prevails. Soipe aiv regularly 
iidvaneing towards prohibition. But tiie pro- 
bh'in is not very aeute in Indian States as in 
Ib’itisli India. Most of tbe States liave always 
lavoiired prohibition But in certain States 
fh(‘ exise poliey of the India ( Joveinnumt has 
ca.st its shadow. In spite of this, the Stabs 
situated on th(' border lines of the British 
India have declared their intentions of extend- 
ing tin' fullest co-operalion in the task of total 
prohibition, adoptetl by the Provinees under 
Gongr(‘ss Ministries. 

It will i)e intinvsting to sum up the 
nu‘a^nr(‘s taken in the different Provinces witli 
r<‘gfir({ to prohibition. 


Bontbay 

Bombay is a big Provinee comprising 
(*f 69,348 s(|. miles with a populalion of 31 mil- 
lion souls. Its (‘xcise revcaiue amounts to more 
Ilian Bs. 32 millions, out of tlie total of Bs 
120 niillioTis. It works uptn 2(Pa of tiie total 
levcmue of the Provinei'. The (lovernmem 
prepared itself to saerifice such a big levenue 
for fulfilling the pledge and iiiifilemoniing tin* 
l>olicy of [irohibition. It declan'd dry th(‘ 
following areas in 1938 ; 


Ahmedahad (lity and 27 Mimuindiiifi v 

2. Bar<io]i Talnka and a part of Mandvi Tahika in 
Surat 

.'i. Jarnbusui I) strict anrl Wagra Talukds of the 
Broach and Ranch Mahal Districts 

4. Mewasa and Shevgaon Talukas with Pathardi 
Mahal of the Ahraednagar District 

5. Akola and Kupta Taluka** in the Kanar Districts 

6. Bombay City to l)c dry for two days following 
the Mill Pay Day, 

From 1st August 1939, the following more 
{ireas will go dry : 

1. North and .South Daakrui Talukas 

2. Broach 8ub«diviKion of the Broach and Ranch 
Mahal DistrictR and Valod Mahal 

3. Ahmednagar District 

4. Kanara District 


5, 

6 . 
7. 

a. 

9. 

10 . 


Sholapur 
Hubli 
Dhiilia 
Chaliguon 
Jalgaon 

Taloda Taluka of West Kbandesh 


Shops will be d<»Hed for two 
days following the pay day in 
Mills. 


11. Wcif Kh>Mdcbh Districts .*!ihopH will 

be converted into 

(rovernmenl Depots 
many a.R pus* 

sibJe 

12. Basseiu Thana Creek The whole area en 

circled hv s<»a. 

13. The whole of the Bombay, Sabeite and Tiomhay 
Islands. 

All the above areas taktui logtdlier will 

mean a loss of more than Bs. 18 millions of I he 
c‘xcise revenue. Thus only Bs. '14 millions of 
exciM' revenue will remain to he given np lU'Xt 
year and thus complete the ttdfil prohibition 
programme in the wholt' of th«‘ Province nl 
Bombay Presidency, within the preserilnMl 
time-limit. • 

2. Madras?. 

Madras the next big ih’oviiice wit’i ‘oi 
crea o.f 142,277 sq. miles and a populatit)n of 
46 millions. Its (‘\cise revenue is Bs. 3S 
million-' otiJ of 159 millions of the total 
tevenne of the Province, (hat is nearly . 

The following areas were undc'r prohibi- 
tion during 1938 : 

1. Salem 

2. Chit in 

3. Cuddappa 

From 1939 >101*111 Areot Districts will go 
dry. This will mean a Ittss of Bs. 6.] million^ 
of (‘xcise reveniK*. It is hoped that the whoK 
of the Madras Province wdll lx* under prohibi- 
tion shortly. During tin* current year ith ol 
the total area of the Pro\'in'‘(‘ wid b’ tin u r 
prohibition. 

DnITM) PltOVlNCKb 

nnit(‘d IVovinces the third big Pnivince 
of India, governed by Oongress Ministry, 
having an area ol 106,248 sep iiiiks and 48 
mi'llious of population. The total vevetine tif 
the Province is 125 millions, Oul of this the 
excise revenue is Bs. 15 millions, that is nearly 
12% of the total revenue. The Government 
ha-' decided in accordanci* with the t/Otal 
prohibition programme to sacrifice this revenue 
for the amelioration of the people of the 
Province. 

The Provincial CTOvernment introduce<l 
Uital prf)hibition iri Etah and Mainpuri 
District from 1st April 1938. 

Further steps to implement the prohibi- 
tion policy were taken in the same year by 
reducing the number of liquor shops in the 
Province by 25 per cent. 

The Government of the Province has 
declared to introduce prohibition in four more 
districts namely, Bijnaur, Budaun, Farukabad 
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MTfl .launpiir during this year and to redure in 
fix* remaining areas further by 20^ and thus 
lo ha'^tfii the goal of total prohibition in the 
whol(‘ of ihe Province. 

4. Bihab. 

Next comes the Province of Bihar with an 
of 09348 aq. miles and a population of 
more tluin 31 millions. The excise revenue 
(»r <h(‘ Province is more than Rb. 10 millions 
'Die total revenu<‘ ol the Province is more than 
Hs 50 millions. Thi^ nx'ans that the excist* 
reeemu* forms nearly 20% of its total revenue 

The (i 0 vcrnm('nt has (*nti'red upon the 
policy of prohibition by <leclaring Sarnn and 
Purneah Districts dry from lst‘ Apnl 1938 
Nearly 500 liquor shojis wen* deehirc’d closed in 
I lie liistriet of Purneah In tla* current year 
the ar(*a of Hanehi, Hajipur, IMandar, Ormaiiji 
an<l Angara, will go dry. 

5 Ontral Provin< ks 

This PruMiice has an area of 99,920 scj 
miles with a populatiin of 15i million .souls. 
'The total revenue of this proMiice is K". 47 
millions. The excise revenue dcriv(‘d from 
mtoxieniits is Rs. 6 millions. Thus llie revenue 
trom the ermsumption of intoxicating drugs anrl 
drinks forms nearly 14''*' of the total regime 
of flic Province 

The fhmrnnient o( lliis Provuicf* deelared 
Irom Nt January 1938, the following districts 
dry : 

1 Sau^<a District 

2 Narsinupiir .Siih-(nu‘''on. Hnshirijjba<l Dj^nut 
Akof Taliika 

4, Hmganghat 

5, Baditra Dislrict 

6, Katroi Mnkri-Jiibbidpiir Dislric t 

From 1st January 1939, tlie following 
districts vere declared dry : 

1. Akola District 

2. W.inlha Di^ti rt. 

A Prohibition Act was enacted and put 
into force from Ist April 1938. 

6. Assam 

This Province has 55,014 sq. miles of area 
and a population of more than 8J millions 
The total revtmue oi the- Province of Assam is 
Rs. 28 millions. Of the^e 4 A millions is derived 
from excise. It means that the revenue 
derived from the drink and drug evils forms 
nearly 16% of tlie total revenue. 

Congress Ministry was formed in 
Assam in the latter part of the year 1938. In 
the current year prohibition will be introduced 
in certain parts of the Province. Opium is to 


be banished from Assam within two years. 
Government is making plans to take care of the 
resulting patients. 

7. Obissa 

The Province comprises of 32,681 sq. miles 
with a population of more than 8 millions. Its 
total revenue amounts to Rs. 19 millions, out 
of this Rs. 2 millions Are derived from drink 
and drug evils. Thps tlie excise revenue forms 
nearly I 29 f ot tiie total revenue. 

Balasore District went dry from 15th 
October 1938. The Government has in view 
the closing down of all opium shops from April 
1939. 

8. North- Wjpjst Frontier Province 

The Province eompriscs of 13,518 sq. miles 
nitJi a ])()piilation of millions. The excise 
rc\emie i.s 9 lacs compared with 180 lacs of 
total revenue It works out as 5% of the 
total revenue Dcra-Tsmail-khan District of th^ 
Pr<»\ince declared dry on 1st April 1938, 
partial prohibition was introduced in two other 
Districts The remaining part of the Province 
e ill come iind(‘r prohibition within a very ‘<hort 
tune. Tlie Government of the Province has 
deelared its intention to do away with all the 
r(‘venue diTived from drink and drugs in 
the immediate future. 

Th(* above are the three provinces in which 
non-Congress Ministries arc in power. AVliat- 
(*\(‘r may be the difference of programme* 
between the Congress and Non-Congres'* 
Provinces, there are no two opinions with 
regard to the programme of prohibition. The 
Ihree remaining Provinces have also tried to 
follow Ilie foot-steps of the Congress Ministries 
and Imve adopted total prohibition as its goal. 

9. Bengal 

Bengal i^ one of the major Provinces of 
India, having an area oi 77,521 sq. miles with 
a ]>opulHtion of more than 50 millions. 

its total revenue amounts to more than 
H.s. 125 millions. Out of which Rs. 15 millions 
are derived from drink and drugs. It means 
that excise revenue is nearly 12% of the total 
revenue. 

The Government of Bengal declared dry 
th(‘ Districts of Noakhali and Chittagong from 
l.st April 1938. It has made a good begining 
in the direction of prohibition with a view to 
gradual realisation of the goal of total prohi- 
bition. 

10. Punjab 

The Province of Punjab covering 99,200 
sq. miles with a population of 23^ millions is 
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one of the important Provinces of India. Its 
revenue is Rs. ,112 millions. The excise 
revenue amounts to Rs. 10 millions, that is 
of the total revenue. 

Beginning for the introduction of prohibi- 
tion will be made in the Province from next 
year i.e, 1940. 

11. Sind 

The Province of Hind ha^ an area of 46,378 
f-q. miles, with a population of nearly 4 
millions. • 

Its excise revenue is only 3i million'^ 
compared with the 36 millions of the total 
revenue, that is, nearly 10 ^/j of the total revenue 
of th(* Province. It has declared to introduce 
total prohibition by twelve' stages within seven 
yt'urs 

Some* of the Indian States have also moved 


in the direction of prohibition. Most important 
among them are Mysore, Indore, Cochin and 
Aundh. In the State of Bliavnagar, total pro- 
hibition prevails. 

Burma and Ceylon will, it is hoped, 
follow suit. 

Apart from Provincial Governmeuls imple- 
menting the policy of jprohibition and sacri- 
ficing large amounts of excise revenues, the 
Central Government derives nearly 5 inillionh 
of excise revenue from the import duties levied 
on the foreign liquors imported into India 
TIk; ('(‘iitral Government has not yet s<‘en it^ 
way ill joining hands with the Provincial 
Governments which are responsible to the 
General Electorate. The Central Government 
will have ip forego tliis tainted source of 
rev(*mie, sooner or later. India is (leterininc'd to 
make prohibition a l^ll^ce^<^ and it uill. 
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OR 

NEMESIS 

( A story of Malaya ) 

By P. K. SEN-GUPTA 


'Fhe Dihtricl Officer, Melintan, bit liis pipe 
vicioii.sly and growled “ Blast these natives.” 
He kicked a footstool to the consternation of 
All Kow, the (yhinese boy who was mixing a gm 
“ pahit;” not to say that Ah Kow was unused 
10 the tantrums of his “ Tuan but he didn’* 
approve of a white man behaving thus. Tie 
slightly raised his eyebrows aii<l shrugged his 
shoulders. Milford didn’t fail to notice thi^ 
“ Confound your Celestial impudence,” ex- 
'"laimed Milford, more ainused than angry. 

Holly,” grinned Ah Kow and retired discreetly 
Milford never really felt annoyed with his boy, 
though Ah Kow seldom failed to show his dis- 
approval of his master’s indiscretions and 
shortcomings with silent approbation or in a 
flood of pidgin English. The trouble with 
Milford was that he couldn’t do without this 
fellow; for Ah Kow not only served and cooked 
but also mended his socks and reminded him of 
his Home mail. Even in matters of the State, 
Ah Kow would have to be consulted. He 
would put the tips of his fingers togetlgT, squint 


* Sahib. 


liih funny slanting eyes and invariably give the 
right jialgmeiit. 

I ^^iII he los< without this d-d chink,” 
very often Milford contessed In short, Ah Ko^\ 
was his “ Ji'cves.” 

The cause of Milford's annoyance in this 
iiistunee was a grave one; his indignation was 
righteoiH. It was a imdter of the State and 
jndire<*tiy it affected his prestige. 

“AVell,” hc' said with the resigning sigh, 
.stretching his legs on the top of the speckless 
ti'ak centre. “ Well, 1 will consult Ah Kow.” 
lie rang the Inll. Ah Kow appeared at his 
.sid(' will the quickness of Aladin’s genie. 

Ah Kow, I want to talk to you — soiik*- 
thing very important. Bit down, will you ? ” 

‘"Me no sit, thank you,” said Ah Kow, 
coming and standing at case in front of his 
master. 

“ Please yourself,” muttered Milford, filling 
liis pipe. “ You know Ah Kow, I have got to 
four the “TJlu’'** sometime this part of the year. 
In fart, I want to start easily and 'avoid the, 

Mofusail, village area. 
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rains. I wi^ thinking of starting for Kampoiig 
Tilang naict wedk. The route lies across the ^ 
Redong forest on the border of tfic Tilang ri^^er. 
It seeiue ^ forest is haunted by a 
ferocious tiger. 1 personally don*t 

l>elVve a^word of it, but the trouble is that I 
ean^ get any Tamil coolies to tarry our 
^^barang bamilg’^t money. I even 

assurec) tlwsm that Ferguson, the Forest Officer, 
and I would be earrying guns. Why, even 
(1:ie' Mi^tar, my Mnlay ashistAHt, you know, 
seeuM^ t4i Ixj funking Uus job. Now, Ah Kow, 
how on earth, am I to start without coolies ? 

During the recital, Ah Kow stood immobile, 
his eyes seemingly fixed on the high light of a 
brash vase He put his finger tu>8 together, 
sfpiinted his eyes ami said “Tuan, g(‘t Malay 
e*)oli(*s.’’ ^ 

Alalay ? But there aren’t any, at lea-^t 
not in the P.W.D. or the Sanitary Board ” 

*' You can get them from the Folest office,’’ 
said Ah Kow, who could not pronounce his “ r’s,” 
to save his life. 

“ Folest ? Oh, I see. You mean the Forest 
Depatiinent Yes^but they aren’t a particularly 
brave lot, are they ? ” • 

No-~J)ut you give them plenty money and 
they will come/* said Ah Kow, with a broad 
grin 

“ I date say you are right, old son, but I 
wonder it old Ferguson will spare any of his 
coolies. Any w^ay Ah Kow, 1 will ring up your 
* Folest ’ Tuan,” 


n 

All Kow^’s plan had w'orkcd. Ferguson 
after a gocsl deal of persuasion and mild threats 
gave in. In any ease, he would have to give 
m ti) Milfoifd, It didn’t pay to fall foul of a 
Di.striet Officer in the long run. Besides Milfoid 
was a rising fellow and had lot of wires to pull. 
tTHnnately it was arranged that a gang of 
Malay volunteers should be inspected by 
Milford next day. 

At half past ten next morning Ferguson had 
his cooUes lined up in a parade order at the 
football “ pmiang.” 

morning, Ferguson,” said Milford 
In his official tone, “ la this the lot ? ” 

** Yes, this is the best I could get,” replied 
Ferguson, somewhat sulkily. 

^*Ah well, suppose these fellows will do. 
Now to business; who is your ‘tindar (head 
cooly)?”4 


Ferguson shouted “Alang” and a tall 
Malay in the early thirties stood in front of 
Ferguson setting his cap well over his forehead. 
Milford spoke to Alang in Malay loud enough 
for the whole gang to hear. He explained his 
mission and his destination; the f'oropany (f.e., 
the Government) would pay five dollars per 
liead and rations. 

“ How long w'ill the men liave to be away 
from their Kamjiong (village)^ Tuan?” asked 
Alang interpreting the questioning looks of 
some of the cooliest 

“ About a week, 1 should say. What do 
you think, Ferguson ? ” 

“T dare say that will be ample, Milford,” 
replied Ferguson promptly, having regained bis 
equanimity. 

“ Well, Alang, get me fifteen men — tlu* i*ignt 
‘5ort, mind you.” 

“ Alright, Tuan,” said Alang and went back 
to his gang. 

The crowed closed round Alang, who 
harangued to them at great length and with 
profuse gesiiculatiout^, pointing occasionally to 
Milford and Ferguson. Most of them w'er<‘ 
eager to join up, as it meant not only a sort of 
holiday but extra pay, free tobacco and an 
escape from the boredom of their routine w'ork 
So inspitc^ of Alang’s attempt at discipline and 
Ferguson's stern looks of disapproval, about 
thirty of tlieni detached themselves from the 
crowd and rushed forward, each claiming tliat 
h(* should be taken. 

“ T didn’t bargain for this, Ferguson,” said 
MiUord, very irritated. 

“ Neither did 1. 1 will tell you what — just 
give them the scare about the tigers in the 
Bedong forest and tell them that you only need 
the extra brave fellows.” 

“ You think that will work ? ” 

You bet,” said Ferguson, tightening his 

lips. 

No sooner was this news imparted than a 
r(‘markable change took place in the attitude 
of the enthusiastic volunteers. A panic seised 
them. About twenty of them retreated in great 
haste; four or five of them suddenly remem- 
bered that they were family men with children 
and as such couldn’t be away for such a length 
of time; and the rest wavered, looked at each 
other, at Milford and Ferguson and at the 
nervous crowd behind. 

Both the officers saw their faux pas and 
sought to rectify their mistake by giving them 
assurance of safety. Milford said, Tuan 
Fergu^n and I will be carrying loaded ^ns. 
The tiger won’t dare to come near, and if it 


tLugiiige, hagii and bSfgagc 
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does, why, surely twenty of us can kill one 
tiger.” 

At this, some of them wavered, picked up 
their courage and said, ” In that case, we fear 
nothing— we will come,” and ten of them fell 
into line. 

” We will go if Alang goes with us,” cried 
a few laggers. 

Of course, Alang is coming with us. — ^Who 
said he wasn’t ? Where is Alang ? ” roared 
Milford. 

Alang at the moment was squatting on the 
grass and chewing the stem of a grass. He 
looked a changed man. His face pale and 
chalky and his eyes terror-stricken. He looked 
as if he had seen a ghost. 

“ Alang, what is the matter with you ? 
Come here,” commanded Ferguson. 

Tuan — oh, Tuan, I can’t go with you,” 
said the man hoarsely. 

“ Can’t go ?” shouted Milford, ” Of course, 
you are going with us. Can’t go, indeed, and 
why not ? ” 

“Tuan, I dare not I am afraid.” 

“ Afraid ? What of ? ” 

“Tuan, the ligor — the “ hantu ”$ will kill 
me,” he said hysterically 

The effect of this on the already faltering 
group was electrical. They dispersed rapidly 
again. Milford took Ferguson aside and said, 
“We can’t allow this sort of thing, you know. 
This beggar Alang will ruin the morale of the 
whole crowd. As it is, it is bad enough with 
the Tamil coolies refusing point blank and now 
this pessimistic fool.” 

Ferguson went up upto Alang and said 
nicely, “ Now, now, Alang, don’t be a child, we 
will all be carrying guns You shoot quite well, 
don’t you 

^ “ Yes, Tuan, I understand all that but I 

won’t come, all the same. I will be killed,’^ 
he said with wild panic in his eyes, staring all 
round the field as if he expected to see a tiger 
at any moment. 

“That’s the limit; this has got to stop,” 
said Milford fuming 

He walked up to the trembling Alang and 
said in an even voice but loud enough for all 
I concerned to hear, “If you don’t come, you 
' will be instantly dismissed for disobeying 
' orders.” 

The dismay and confusion on Alang’s face 
was pathetic Clearing his throat, Ferguson 
said, “ I aay, Milford, can’t you-er-er-do with- 
out this fellow ? ” 

t Ghost, devil. 
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“ Of course, I can — I can do without the 
bally lot. but that is not the point. These 
natives snould be taught a lesson. Seems to 
me the Malays are getting impudent.” 

“ Now, Alang, you come with us or off you 
go this moment; not only that; I will sack the 
whole sickly lot of you. And, besides, why on 
earth are you such a coward ? ” 

“Tuan, I am no coward. Allah knows, I 
will be eaten by a tiger if I go with you. Tuan 
does not know my humble history. For three 
generations the yellow-and-black devil has 
robbed us of many members of our family. 
The first victim was my grand- father, then my 
father and uncle. Last year it was my brother. 
And, Tuan, T am the only surviving male 
member. Allah help me*I I don’t want to die. 
T want to live — live” exclaimed the man in a 
frenzy. 

Milford turned away with the gesture of 
disgust. 

“ Ferguson, see that this fellow makes up 
his mind to come with us and also see that he 
gets us at least dozen other fellows; otherwise 
sack the lot at once.” 

Having delivered this pcreinploiy order, 
Milford walked off towards his car. 


Ill 

Next morning after serving Milford liis 
breakfast Ah Kow hovered round him, fidgett- 
ing and pottering about. Milford knew his 
man. 

“ What’s up ?” he asked, opening his daily 
Tribune. 

“ Me say one thing. Hope master no 
‘ angly’,” said Ah Kow, apolc»gctically. 

“ Spit it out,” answered Milford encourag- 
ingly. 

“I think better Tuan not take Alang to 
the * ulu 

“ Not take Alang ? Now, how on earth 
did you know of all this trouble ? ” 

Milford felt annoyed. “ These natives 
have a way of fereting things out,” he said to 
himself, half aloud; and to Ah Kow, “And 
why shouldn’t I take Alang ?” 

“ He vclly aflaid of tiger. Ho say ‘ Remau * 
(tiger) sure kill him.” 

“Oh fiddle-sticks.” 

“ No, Tuan, no hmnbug. There is * hantu ’ 
in his family. His many relations eat la by 
tiger. Alang, him speak truth,” said Ah Kow 
earnestly. 

“You and your Oriental fatalism,” said 
Milford sarcastically. 
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Ah Kuw said, “ Solly and went about his 
work 

Early on Monday morning, the coolies and 
baggages in charge ol Alang were sent m to 
P W D lorries to Katty, the first stage of the 
journey, 9b miles away MiliorU and Ferguson 
started altei hicaklast and reached there in the 
afternoon The night was sptnt at the Rest 
House. 

Next moining they started foi Tusong, a 
ernali village, 27 miles away The motor road 
stretched only up 1o six miles and then — ^the 
inevitable Malayan biidle path The Tuans 
Wfnt on bicycles and the coolies continued on 
foot They camped on the “ Padang ” of the 
village that night • 

At dawn next day», they set out for their 
last lap, after the Malays' morning prayer 
A fourtc cn-milcs bridle path l(‘ading to the 
TiUng river would bring thim to the tnd of 
tluii joian(> on foot The last tour miles of 
this path passed through the ominous Bedong 
foiest 

By the tune they started the sun w^as 
already perpmg over the distant hills The 
fust hvt miles was pleasant enough Milford 
and Ferguson enjoyed tlie moining hike, the 
eooiics weic in high spirits bucked up by the 
biacing monimg air The path was muddy and 
sometimes degenerated and ran to shieds 

It was noon when they reached the out- 
skirts oi the forest A halt was called heic 
The coolies cooked nee and cumed chicken for 
thill lunch Miltoid and FtTgusoii had sand- 
wiches and reed ‘ Tigeis" (bceij They then 
lighted then pipes and fell to Ldking about 
their club and the forthcoming Intel -Statt 
ruggei match at Kuala Lumpur 

Tiie niaith was resumed at three o’clock in 
tlu afteinoon Half-a-mile’s tram}) brought 
thtm to the very edge of the forest They 
passed through a belt of parra-rubber and gutta 
pircha trees and then quite suddenly the 
\aiietv and the size of the trees changed 
Huge big '' Ch^nghai " and “ Meranti ” trees 
glow m close pioximity entwined by ireepers 
and thuklv carpeted with an undergiowth of 
shrubs and lalangs (tiopical sword grasses), 
which now encioached upon their path It was 
a tropical monsoonic ram-bearing forest 

The company now marched in single file, 
Ferguson leading and Milford bringing up the 
rear Bo^h of them earned loaded guns The 
coolies who were quite jovial and talkative 
during the earlier part of the journey, now 
became senous and alert Alang, of cour'^e, 
was the most silent of the lot He was given 


a gun and placed in the middle of the file, but 
hi was ill at ease and obviously frightened 
Any little sound or disturbance in the forest 
made him pale with fear and he would im- 
mediately come to a standstill and finger the 
trigger This was bad tor the company It 
made others panicky and nervous Even 
lugubon and Miltord felt jumpy Milford 
tried to be “ official " and even rude to Alang 
but it only made matters worse He then tried 
to draw him into a conversation but Alang 
answered only in monosyllables or never replied 
at all 

Better get the fellows on the move” 
shouted Ferguson, without looking back 

“OK said Milford and oidered, “ Lakas 
Jalan ” The coolies started at a slow trot and 
most of them seemed to welcome it 

Foi one thing it stopped them discussing 
and spreading their feais and aNo it had a 
ciiTious psychological leflcx They sonuhow 
shook off then nervousness and seemed to 
become moie confident of themselves 

They had by now co\rred half the foiest 
To encourage them Milford made this known 
It had the desiied effect Alana hea>ccl an 
audible sigh of relic f and muttered — “ Allah be 
praised ” Another half-an-hour’s m ireh biou^uit 
them within sight of the iivci Alang catching 
bight of the shimmering watci at a distance 
exclaimed tiiumphantly, “ 1 am saved, Allah be 
thanked I am saved ” The otlieis joined him 
in a chorus 

“Tuan janganmahi a,” Alang said (“Don't 
bo angry, sir,”) and started to sing It was a 
Hallelujah 

The path now' ran thiough undulating area, 
covered with giant “ lalangs ” A wind rose 
Alang's song rose with the wind The “lalangs” 
swayed and danced to the lilt of Alang's swan- 
song 

There was a deeper lustle nearby Fergu- 
son noticed this, for a moment he waveied and 
then passed on Miliord too, heard the dis- 
turbance but urged the coolies forward 
Perhaps even they sensed a shade of danger 
but the red banks and the bubbling water of the 
Tilang river gave them courage Only Alang 
didn't hear anything, didn't know anything 

His song rose to a crescendo Suddenly it 
snajiped anci a wild frightened cry, “ Hantu t 
Remau * Hantu ^ ” rent the air A huge streak 
of black-and-yellow flashed through the air, 
pounced on one of the coolies, and jumped off 
into the giant “ lalangs ” with lightning speed 
It was Alang I Alang, full of the joys of life 
only a few seconds before 
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Five minutes elapsed before anyone quite 
realized what had happened. Then with a yell 
the coolies dropped their “ barang ” and 
stampeded. Milford and Ferguson rushed here 
and there in a vain, attempt to stop them and 
then plunged into the jungle. 

A couple of hours later tliey returned, 
tired, their thighs and legs bleeding from the 
cuts of the lalang blades. They found the 
coolies seated in groups on the bank, sullen and 
trembling. They looked up^ at their masters* 
faces and knew the fate of their comrade. 
Silently, after dusk, they crossed the Tilang 
river. 

IV 

They returned after ten days by a devious 
route — a meloncholy and tired company. The 
news of Alang*s death had preceded them. A 
menacing crowd of Malays met them on their 
entry to town and almost besciged the two 
white men. A howling woman stood in front of 
Milford with a threatening attitude and accused 
him of sending her husband to death. “ His 
blood be upon your head/’ she cursed in Malay. 
The timely appearance of some stalwart Sikh 
policemen dispersed the crowd. 

Milford was a changed man after Alang’s 
death. He brooded, spoke little and neglected 
his meals. He drank heavily and scarcely 
stirred out of his bungalow. 

On his return, he submitted his official 
report. He took the entire blame of the un- 
fortunate affair on himself. Thc're w’as no 
censure in the minute papers but a transfer was 
inevitable. Milford did not like the prospect 
but he realized that it was impossible to remain 
in the present station, as the Malays were* kick- 
ing up a row. Besides, as Ah Kow had 
pronounced, he had ^ffost face” with the public. 

A month later, there was a mild sensation 
at the club. Milford had resigned and left 


suddenly. No one seemed to know the place 
of his retreat. That night the members of the 
club forsook their Mah-jong ” and bridge ” 
tables and discussed “ this Milford business ” 
over their gin pahits. 

“ Blithering Jackass, that’s what I call 
him,” remarked a “ Burra-bahib ” among the 
planters. “ Fancy going potty ov('r a native’s 
death,” he concluded contemptuously Fergu- 
son’s opinion was called for as he had firsthand 
information of the affair. 1 don’t know— I 
think he did the right thing in leaving,” he said 
enigmatically. 

« * * 

A couple of weeks later news began to filter 
through tliat Milford was liuntiiig big game in 
Pehang. He camped in the jungle and came to 
town only when he needed tobacco or ammuni- 
tion. Soon he was forgotten by friends and 
foes alike in the gay whirlwind of the while- 
man’s life out in the East. 

Ferguson, however, was the only exception. 
He kept in touch witli the forest officers and 
rangers of all the States and thus kept himself 
informed of Milford’s movements. 

Three months later ho received the dis- 
quieting news that Milford had pitched his tent 
in the hinterland of the Jilang river, within a 
couple of miles of the place where Alang was 
carried off. Ferguson immediately made up 
his mind to go there with some of his forest 
guards, ostensibly on duty, but actually to be 
within helping distance of Milford. But Kiawrt 
inilcd otherwise. Ferguson did not have t.o 
undertake that trip, for the Chief Forest 
Ranger, Kampong Pisang, rejiorted that the 
mangled and mutilated bodies of a whiteman 
and a Chinese were found in the “ lalang ” near 
the Tilang river ! 

Was it retribudon or an expiation ? Or, 
was it merely a cruel trick of fate ? 

(All charactPis mentioned in this story aie fictitions.) 


JAPANESE THREAT TO FOREIGN CONCESSIONS 
IN CHINA 


A Phase in ‘ Ihe 

By GOPAL 

On Apkil 9, Dr C Ik ng H'si-Kang, Commissar 
of Tientbm ( Ubtoras and concunently Managei 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of China, was 
killed at Tientsin when a Chinese gunman fired 
two bullets into his head The assailant is said 
to have taken retugc in the Britain concessions 
Thus the question originated, becalne acute, and, 
finally came to a head when the British authoii- 
ties refused to sm render four Chinese, who, 
according to the Japanese, were involved m the 
muider, but against whom no pnma facie case 
could be established The result was a Japanese 
blockade ol Tientsin begun on June 13, last 
So, the shifting sands of world politics 
shifted fiom the Continent of Europe to Asia, 
and the Fai East, wheie the diplomatic pot 
Bimmend gently on the boil ” eaily in June, to 
quote the Manchester Guardum, ‘ Tientsin In- 
cidents ” atti acted to themselves the attention 
of the woild “Incidents” in the Far East 
aic not insigmhcant inatteis, as everybody 
kno^\d It 18 now going to be two years that 
we are dragging the blood-rod trail of one, 
the “ China Incidtut ” Tientsin is the natural 
development of this mam affair and may prove 
one of the many turns that the Affair is bound 
to take till the Far Eastern politics roach a 
clear and stable destination 

Three Phases in China 
The backgiound of the present Japanese 
dll VC against tlu foreigncis, paituularly the 
Britibh, lb foimod natuially by the ‘ China 
Incident ’ and tlu Japanese polity pursued 
resolutely m China It is faiily known to all 
The Euiopcin tangle and the pre-occupation 
of the EinopOiin povverb in the more dangerous 
Euiopoan zom scived as an opportunity foi 
Japan to push on with hoi plan in China Taking 
a survey of the contomporary Japanese policy, we 
find that the war has entorc ci as pointed out by a 
writer in the Cvrrent Htstoiif (March), its third 
phaso—the phase in which Japan is to consoh- 
date the gains and must therefore deal with the 
foreigneis who have preceded her in the game 
m Cliina and secured for themselves in the past 
“coneessionB” as their centres of influence and 


China Incident ’ 

HALDAR 

exploitation of tl^at vast Continent Three 
distinct phases mark this background of the 
“ China Incident ” as it staited in July, 1937 
“ The fust extended from the outbreak of 
hostilities near Peiping in July, 1937, to the fail 
ol Nanking early in Decerabei of that year 
Except during the brief but heroic stand at 
Shanghai, the Chinese were always in relic at 
That period probably represents the closest 
Nippon will ever come to fighting the kind ot 
war in China she most desiits 

“ The lull marked by the sack of Nanking 
was intended to give Japanese soldicis a chance 
to lecupeiate fioin their liaid campaign, and to 
allow dissension to wuck (lit Chinest Nxtional 
Government Actually, the recuperating was 
done by the Chinese army, with no peace offers 
ft)i the (lining The fighting thereupon entoied a 
phase in which the Chine sc put up a more deter- 
mined defence, and Nippon was forced to expend 
evei increasing eftort to aehieve hei objectives 
This period included the diive on Hsuchow, the 
revel sal at Taierhchwang, the breaking of the 
Yellow Rivei dvkes, the offensive up the Yangtze 
Valley, and finally the fall of Canton and Han- 
kow It consumed neaily a year 

“ Now, truly, the campaign to ‘ chastise the 
outrageous anti- Japanese government of China* 
is in its third inning It seems likely to remain 
there for a decade, an era characterized by 
Japanese attempts to consolidate what they 
already hold, inei eased guerilla activity on the 
part of the Chinese, mutual offering and reject- 
ing of peace terms, and mounting international 
complications *’ 

Japanese iNTFRFfRFNcr 
Japanese interference with the foreigners, 
with foreign shipping, foieign concessions, and 
the * open door policy * was almost evident from 
tlie very beginning of the struggle It is a 
chaptei which is too recent to be forgotten. 
But, only when the Japanese had cleared the 
coastal towns were they in a position to come 
into grip with these foreigners Chief among 
these latter was Britain no doubt, and next to 
Britain France, with her small concessions and 
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big stake in Indo-China and the islands in the 
Pacihc waterSr—all of which were threatened by 
the Japanese occupation of Amoy. But Europe 
was a powder-magaaine about to blow up any 
moment, or at least France was so. And the 
French and British were engaged in the Wet 
and Near East. Japan had thus her line; she 
proceeded and dared; and, these Powers had to 
be satisfied with strong protests against the 
Japanese attempts at 'blockading’ the China 
coast particularly in landing marines at Kulang- 
su, the Inter-national Settlement at Amoy. 
Kulangsu, the International Settlement at Amoy, 
occupied the British ever since the incident 
there; but the Japanese Naval Commander 
would not remove his marine.s. The island 
was blockaded, and the Settlement ran 
short of food. The Japaese threat of 
bloeka«hng the coast was not a mere ‘ try-on ’ 
the Jajianese proved when a Japanese cruiser 
actually slopped and boarded the British P. O 
liiK'r Eanpiira on the absurd excuse that the 
cruiser only wished to identify her nationality. 
The Treaty Port of Swatow, it couhl bo surmised, 
vould be an objective for Japanese occupa- 
tion which would thus stop food-supplies to 
Hong-Kong and close one more South China 
door of Chiang Kai-shek for importation of 
foreign arms It came in the natural course* on 
June 21 

The Tientsin incident in North China came 
earlier (June 13). The concession of Tientsin 
houses about 3,000 Britisher, 2,000 foreigners, 
-and, 45,000 Chim‘se. The concebsioii was in a 
particularly weak position, close to the iron 
clutchcis of the Kwantung Array of North China, 
which did not wait for instructions from Tokyo 
nor stojiped short of pursuing its own policy 
of military occupation in fear of any disappro- 
val of the ' degenerate civilians at home.’ The 
Army declared a ‘ seize ’ of the concession on 
the ground that Britain was harbouring the alleg- 
ed ‘ terrorist ’ culprits. The ' seize ’ developed, 
foodstuff could not be imported into the British 
concession, entry into it was almost negatived, 
the Britishers being in particular subjected to a 
'strip to the skin’ search. Indignities on Britons 
were loudly reported with satisfaction in the 
German and Italian press; British protests were 
strong, and, the British Foreign Secretary, assur- 
ed the public (June 21 ) that they were " fully 
alive to the reactions of the present dispute on 
the position of other British and international 
settlements in China,” but they did not desire to 
" widen the area of disagreement or complicate 
the situation that is already difficult.” The 
British Premier hoped (June 22) that “ it would 


be possible to settle local issues, but if negotia- 
tions failed the Government were considering 
what further steps they should take.” The 
British Press knew the meaning of the words, 
knew the position of Britain in world politics, 
knew also that Soviet Russia had definitely 
stripped British imperialism of its vanity and 
prestige in the continued cool responses that the 
Soviet returned to the British approach for an 
agreement. But the Japanese inhults were too 
rude not to warm the Press up — particularly as 
the Japanese Press were also making no pretence 
of hiding the intentions of the Japanese in the 
Tientsin affair. 

General Sugiyama, Supreme Ccmimaudor of fone in 
Norlh China in first Press miiTview (June 20) biiioe 
the bfart ot the Tientwn blockad»^ (June 13) ai Peipen 
declared, according to the Domei \gency, ‘we havt no 
intention of seeking to recover the foreign concessions 
foicibly but we will keep our firm policy until and unless 
Britain agrees to co-operate with Japan in the construction 
of a new order in cast Asia.’ 

He added that the isolation of the Britibli and French 
concesHions is the most important issue at present facing 
the army in North that nationals of powers other than 
British and the Chinese people themselves would patiently 
bear Mjch inconvenience as might befall them as a result 
of the blockade for the sake of restoration of peace and 
order in North (Dhina. 

The Japanese Cabinet fully supported the 
action of the Army in' blockading Tientsin. 
British projiosals for a compromise was rejected 
though the Ambassador bad assurances that 
Japan intended no violation of the foreigners’ 
rights. If that meant any thing after all the 
stark evidence of the facts ami the Japancbe 
practices, Japanese press spared no pains to 
disabuse the minds of the Britishers. The 
Tokyo newspaper Yomiuri Shimbum said : 

‘ AVhat Japan is aiming at is not the question 
of the British concession m Tientsin alone. She 
has taken up Hk* question of Foreign concessions 
in China generally, and, furthermore, that of the 
Far East im pobr}ts of (heat Entani <md France. 

Referring to the blockade the Hochi Simbiipt 
said : " Even if the authorities delivei the mur- 

derers to .Japan, tin* sword cannot be returned 
to the scabbard without a fundamental solu- 
tion of the vhole issue in China.” 

So, though no official conditions are offered, 
we know what the North China Army wants of 
Britain. A Tientsin message stales (June 25) 
that the Japanese sponsored Provisional Gov- 
ernment has sent a list of demands to the 
British Consulate-General : 

Firstly, immediate handing over of terrorists and 
communist plcment*- within the British Concession; 

Secondly, co-operation in Japan’s currency policy, 
including the prevention of circulation of Chinese national 
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currency notes and assistance in the transfer of Chinese 
national Government’s silver reserves stored in the 
Concession; 

Thirdly, permission to inspect Chinese banks, ex- 
change shops, and stores in the Concession; 

Fourthly, suppression of all acts, movements, opinions 
and publications hostile to the Provisional Government. 

Bbitish Fak Eastern Policy 

In fact, it is now really the British 
Far Eastern policy that has come in 
for attack from Japan. That policy has 
viewed with disapproval the Japanese 
accession ol strength tind aggression in China; 
it know that the affairs in the Far East were 
for various reasons beyond European control 
now, and, that the British rights and interests in 
China were slowly being endangA’cd by Japan. 
But Britain was not in a position to stop Japan 
~ she did not actually desire ('hina to win, 
specially after the Soviet friendship that China 
had sought and accepted. But Britain would 
not on the other hand see the Japanese sweep 
off the vast board of the Pacific, all other lorces, 
and, along with that, the Britisli interests that 
are so shakily held now-a-days in the East. 
Hence, Britain would not side with China in 
this h(‘r last hour; but would help io be on her 
feet to continue her death-grapple with Japan. 
British loan tried to strengthen Chinese currency, 
British arms poured in and British concessions 
w^en' the gates. The Burma- Yunn road 
was buzzing wdth the arms traffic while the 
British sidtlements in China w’ere humming wdth 
Chinese students reading anti- Japanese text- 
books of China. The attitude of the Japanese 
who lield Britain to be responsible for prolong- 
ing their Chinese campaign may be clearly read 
from the following editorial (translated) from 
the Japanese paper, Kokumin, towards the end 
of April, last. 

Whul is diveusaod in this country is not peace 
advocacy, but measures looking toward the disposition of 
the China incident. 

Two opinions have been put forth in this connect on. 
One i*' lelat ve to measures to bring about a speedy and 
effeolive setilemenl of the incident; the other is an ardent 
opinion advocating sustained warfare. Those who erapha- 
‘size ihe latter hold that war is not primarily a means 
of solving the incident, but has a deeper significance — a 
measure necessary to assuie the long-range reconstruction 
of East Asia. 

Although these opinions differ outwardly, thev agree 
in principle. Their common basis of agreement is that 
as long as Briti**!! influence exists in the Far East, it will 
be imptossihle for Japan to solve the situation quickly. 
Until this influence is removed, it will be impossible to 
realize the objective of creating a new order. Thus it 
appears that British influence either must be liquidated, 
or it must be utilized to the full bv this country to attain 
the final objective of the holy war. 

If Japan follows the former policy, the use of force 


will be unavoidable. If the latter is adopted, this country 
must needs revert to its traditional favor of worshipping 
and currying Britain’s favor. Whether Britain is to be 
regarded as friend or enemy is the greatest question 
before Japan at present. It will have to make the choice 
sooner or later. 

If Japan decides to oppose Britain, the long-pending 
question of strengthening the Japan-German-Italian anti- 
Comintern axis will be solved in the course of the deci- 
sion. In this event, the China incident would be settled 
(raickly and the projected construction of East Asia would 
imift from a long-term to a short-term basis. If the pro- 
British attitude prevails, as at the time of the London 
naval limitation confeftjnce, and if the country intends 
to solve the Incident on this basis, Japan’s honor again 
will he dragged in the mud and the objective of the holy 
war will be lost completely. The spirits of the thousands 
who have sacrificed their lives for Japan in the present 
hostilities will be tormented and anguished by this 
prospective situation and the unpleasant events that would 
follow. When we consider this, wc cannot but shudder. 

Two reasons provide the background for General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s recently reiterated determination to 
continue resistance against Janan to the bitter end. One 
is his knowledge of Japan’s weak-kneed foreign policy- - 
particularly with legard to Britain— and the other is his 
sense of securitv in the knowledge that Brita.n will 
continue to give him positive aid. The former is adequate- 
ly proved by the manner in which Japan disposed of the 
Ladybird incident in December, 1937, and the latter is 
illustrated by the completion of the munitions supply 
route to the Chiang regime. 

The wave of terrorism sweeping the foreign concession 
in Shanghai, and Tientsin also is due fiiiidamentany to 
Japan’s negative policy toward Britain. Right now is the 
lime for Japan to take a definite stand against Britain, 
thereby entering a new stage of war. 

The recent Craigie-Kerr conversations in Shanghai, 
the visit of the British Ambassador to Chungking, an 
important conference in London between the British 
Foreign Minister, Lord Halifax, and the Undersecretary, 
Mr. Richard Butler; the statement here by the British 
Ambassador, Sir Robert Craigie, that the present is not 
the time for peace. General Chiang’s declaiatlou -all these 
factors remind us that we must reconsider our policy. 

Without waiting for the effects of the declaration, it 
will be necessary for Japan to eliminate British influence 
in China by force, using as a precedent the ancient policy 
employed of the Empress Jingn in marching against 
Korea, which at that time was lending support to an^ 
insurrectionary tribe in Kyushu. 

Britain to Yield ? 

iSo, what is really wanted of Britain is that 
she must co-operate vnth Japan in establishing^ 
a New Order in the Fa¥ East. The implication 
of that Japanese policy is too well-known to 
point out- — creation of provincial Manchukuos in 
China under the political and economic hege- 
mony of Japan and Japan alone. 

It is obvious Britain would not agree to 
this. But can Britain refuse — ^in view of the 
vigorous line of action that the Japanese are 
now taking in Tientsin and Swatow ? The ans- 
wer depends on cort-ain factors which are not 
even from the Naval Base of Singapore. An 
economic sanction or embargo on Japanese 
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imports may dislocate Japanese oeononiic 
life which IS already passing thiough crisis. 
But that measure is difficult to apply in the 
Pacific without resulting in actual hostilities 
from Japan The • European situation anl 
the European question nm^t calm down, ^n 
open a way ot escape of a kind to allow Britain 
to aNscjt heisdl in the Fin East That possi- 
bility can come oil li Biitain can score off an 
eaily agieeinent with So\iet Russia — which 
under the cirruinstances hwcomes increasingly 
costly, — and, then too, if Berlin and Rnnie < ool oil 
Iroin tluir thud paiticipaiit of the Axis, Tokyo 
(human attitude tow aids Britain at tlie moment 
111 {a(t would dtcidc British attitude m thi la* 
End A Biitiah defeat theic would make no 
difference to Geiinany, but the Jiijiamse must 
knp tii( Ihilisli (iigaged llieic, that is the 
(1(1111, m obi((t 01 still git ltd interest tor 
(hnnan> is that Jajiaii must not be taken up 
with But a in now (when (liiiia is aheadv en- 
gagina ht 1 1 and lost htr fftcctivc sfiength as n 
check on the Soviet East loi, Britain ioo 
th( iisk of an \iiglo-Japancse conflict is toti 
gieat to take She woulcl ntwtr lun it without 
a SovK't agreement, and/oi without anywa^ 
d(^tachina Geimanv from the \xis The only 
other ho[)(‘ foi her is support from the USA 
111 this direction As it is Biitam can (oimt on 
Ameiuan sviiipath\ Init how fai that would 
materialize into militaiy or finantial aid in a 
fight against Japan is unknown At Tientsin, 
Swuitow and Hong-Kong, Bntain, tliereforc, 


would try only to hold on until the tnires 
cliange, and meet the Japanese cliallenge mean- 
while with diplomatic protests, and, it nei'essarN , 
by piecemeal settlements submission of the 
rights and concesbions viz , suirender of the 
Chinese suspects to ‘North ('hma’ ? e , Japanese 
justice, and restrictions on war ‘supplies t > 
Chian-Kai-Sbek. For the present that would 
satisfy Japan Japan too, it paUnt, is nd 
btiong enough to add anoUid wu u war 
with Britain in paiticuhii A fit si class war 
would probably bring down the Soviet w(^ll 
on Ihi \mui anil Mongolian boidiis Bill <it tin 
same time she knows that Ibilam can not s iil 
o^d to the Facifi( at the mnnant, and, ,]aj),in 
knows too if till “(Tina Iniident” is to bi 
endid and ended as Japan desin's, this js tlu 
wa\ and this is the hmii Haie and dine on 

This thud phase of the Chiiuse campaign 
ha^' thus bi ought the toicigneis faee to face* with 
Japan foi, •laiianese eonsolid ition would mean 
end of their con(\^ssion and pn\ ilcges, end finalH 
OMn of then trading facilities too The phase 
in olh(‘r Kspects illustrates the national and 
military stungth ot China m organising in 
hinterlands hei future and possible victoiT 
against Japan, in possession of all that was 
China formerly, and, 'the ^'Ocial ecommne 
strength of Japan in the face of a cnsis which 
all economic pundits and social proplicts pro* 
dicte'd would moan her economic lUin and 
social revolution. 
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colonies but also on that of other regions where 
the religion of Buddha penetrated. Observes 
Dr. Moti Chandra in Ths Buddha-Prabha : 

The very name of Ajania Caves conjures up the 
vision of lovely frescoes which are universally accepted 
to be the masterpieces of Indian pictorial art from the 
first cenuury B. C. to the sixth century A.D. 

The oaves numbering twenty-mne are cut m a semi- 
circular scrap of rock 2^ feet high in one of the Ghats 
which mark the boundary of the Deccan from the 
Khandesh. Apart from the grandeur of painting and 
sculpture nature has endc»wed Ajanta with enviable warm. 
The locks jutting out in the open at placi'* clothed with 
forest oveigiowth, and at plates bereft of ve gelation, the 
river Waghora meandering her way through the thick 
mass of luxuriant tropical vegetation, and the air thick 
with the swtet warbling of birds give a peculiarly 
sombre atmosphere to the landscape. The sylvan quiet of 
Ajanta is disturbed at times by the chatter and shrieks 
of monkeys whose nimble movement Atnong the rocks 
and green trees trtates a picture which is hard to forget 
The impact with the model n civilisation in the form of 
shrieking and hooting motor cars has driven away the 
wild denizens of the forest to safer quarters in the interi- 
ors But one can easilj guesv that in ancient times the 

f ilace must have been the haunt of ligtis, bears, 
eopards and other animals Dter with majestic gait and 
wondering eves flock when the crop is npe and the 
golden ear^ of wheat and barley uisik in the air ex 
tending as it w(*re a tantalising invitation t<> lliem One 
could well understand the choice of Buddhist monks of 
this place where joyous peace reigned supreme untram- 
melled by the humdrum of everyday life 

There aie (‘nty-nine eaves in all, which 
were once adormd with fresco paintings 

The vandalism of man and the vagaries of Indian 
chmatc> have completely ruined the paintings from 
some of the caves. Traces ol paintings lemain 
only in thirteen caves of which Caves I II, 

IX, X X\ I and XVll have fragments with special 

interest Caves I, 11, X\ I and XVIT are Viharas They 

may bc» described in general terras as made of square halls 
65 feet each wav, with flat ceilings 12 feet to 14 

feet high snpptuted by sonic twenty massive columns. 
In the hack walls there are recessed shrines containing 
colossal hgnres of the Buddha; in the front walls then 
are doors und windows The columns of the verandahs 
and the halls au richly carved with beautiful though 
soinctimo fantastic designs. In Cave No I the fluted 
shafts aic decorated with the bands of exquisite traceries 
and the liases and capitals aie decorated with mythical 
animals, religious stoiics and numeious floral designs. 
The sculptuics m Cave II have considerable number of 
figures With tour hands The artist chiefly delights m 
decoration In the treatment of floweis, animals and 
human figure, thc‘ artist has lovingly decorated his figm 
es with e\er> form of ornament which could be cone civ 
«d of. The beauty and the variety of pillars m Caves XVI 
and XVII air remarkable; the types in both the caves 
differ, no two of anv type being exactly alike In Cave 
XVI verticallv or spirally fluted pillars are found, with 
rounded brai'kct capitals In the Cave XVTI the pillars 
are square above and below; the centre is fluted and 
the brackets are provided with squatting figures of dwarfs 
oupporting the horizontal cross beams 

The earlier caves Nos IX and X, on styhstic 
grounds and on the evidence of costumes worn by the 
human figures which resemble the costumes depict- 


ed in Sanci sculptures, may be assigned to the fifths 
century A.D.; Cave No. 11 to the period between 500 to 
550 AD. and the Caves XVI and XVU ol (irca 500 A.D. 

Labour Legislation in Ancient India 

In Ancient India laboureis were treated 
well and enjoyed perhapb far nioie privileges 
than their brethern today. Observes K. S. 
Srikaiitan in the Tnvem . 

Labour formed the back-bone of Hindu society. The 
authors of the Dharma and Arlha Sastras repeatedly 
observe that on a cngitented labour class depends the 
growth of society and stability of government. It was, 
therefore, the paramount duty of the king to look lo their 
welfare and to defend their tuiisc in case of diffeience 
of opinion between the labourers and their emplovers. 
Says Sukra, “ according to the qualifications of the workers, 
there should be the rates of v/ages fixed hy the hmg 
carefully for his own welfare.*' Again, he observes, *‘one 
should neither stop nor postpone payment of wages" 
Says Narada, “a master shall regularly pay wages to 
the servant hired to him, whether it be at the commeme- 
ment, at the middle, or at the tnd of his work, just as 
he had agreed to ” An employer who postpones payment 
and fails to pay wages shall be punished with a fine of 
12 panas oi 5 limes the amount ol the wages ” Says 
Bnhaspathi, “ whea a master does not pay wages for the 
labour stipulatfd after the work has been pti formed, 
he shall lie compelled bv the Ling ti> pay it. and a pio- 
portionate fine besides” Disputes legaiding wages weic 
decided persnnalK by the King in th* stn ngth of evidime 
furnished by witnesses “In the absinei ol witnesses," 
says Kautilya “tht masttr who has piovided work for 
the servant shall lie examined” 

Wages lu Ancient India appear to have 
been fuiily high, for again and again the law^- 
giver« observe that wages? wt'ic expected to 
enable tht labouier and the members of bis 
family to lead a normal standard of life 

According to Sukra, an equitable rate of wages was 
that which provided not merely the absolute necessaries of 
life, but that which recognised the “Standard of life 
and Comfort ” as implied in the rare of family and 
dependants Low wages wen even (onsidend dangeMuie 
to society for “tliosse who get low wages arc cnemie bv 
nature ” Again ‘ the inastei s harsh words, low wae:e% 
seven punishment and insult bung out in the spi\ «nt 
the attributes of the eminv” Those who are satisfied 
with wages and honoured by distinctions and pacified by 
soft words nevei desert their master Sukra defines the 
different kinds of wages as bdlows “ Moderate remiine ra- 
tion IS said to be that which supplied the indispensable 
food and clothing. Good wages is that by which ( u)d 
and clothing are adequately supplied. Low wages is that 
by which only one can be maintained” Wages were 
calculated sometimes according to time and sometimes 
according to turnover “Remuneration can be p^d 
according to time, woik, or both” That wages were 
high is also clear from the fact that one Jataka speaks 
of even servants giving alms (Jat III 445-446K 

Labourers, who were attached to an tm- 
ployer for a long time, were entitled to '^evend 
concessions 

“ The King should grant half the wages for life without 
work to the man who has passed 40 years in hia service, and 
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if the labourer ^as not living this is to be given to the 
widow or son or to his well behaved daughters Every ' 
labourci ife entitled to a respite of 15 days every year ' 
Again “the employer should give the servant one eighth 
of the salary by way of reward every ytar and if the 
work has been done with exceptional ability, one eighth 
of the services rendered” Sickness was not to bt taken 
advantage of for dispensing with the services of labourers 
On the other hand, they were to be given wages even 
when they weie confined to tlieir beds ‘ Even a slight 
portion should not be deducted from the full rerauneia 
tion of a labomer, who has been ill for half a fortnight, 
but if the disease were to (ontinue long, the labourer 
was entitled to three fourths of his remuneiation until 
the period of his lecovcry But if he were iiermamntly 
incapacildted then three months wages were to be paid 
to a sen ant who had served longer Every labouier was 
to bf given enough leisure to attend to his domestic 
duties Foi tin discharge of their domestic duties ser 
vants should he granted leave for one yama during day 
time and thife yimss by night, and a servant who has 
bten appointed for h dav should be allowed half a yama’ 

The Idea of Purusarlha 

The idea of pwiwaHha has played a veiv 
impoitant pait m the histoiy of Indian thought 
All the tndya<i oi blanches of learning assign to 
it th( foremost plact in their inquiries Writer 
Piofessoi M Tliiivaiiii'i in Prahuddha Bharat a 

1 he term purusartha literally signifies ‘ what is sought 
by men ’ so that it may be taken as equivalent to a human 
end or purpose 

We know that man like the other living beings, arts 
instinctively, but he tan also do so deliberately lhat is, 
he can i onsciously set before luinself ends and work for 
them It IS this conscious pursuit that transforms them 
into puTusaitha 

The purusarthas that have been recognised in India 
from verv early times arc four ur/Zio, kama dhartna and 
mol sha and the mam aim of fvery vidya is to deal with 
one or another of them 

Of the four values mentioned above ihi la&l two, viz , 
dharma and mol sha arc spiritual and the sole purpose 
of tht Veds, as it has for hmg been hi Id is to flucidaie 
their natuie and to point out the pr(»pei way to realise 
ihi m But pursuing these highir values does not necessari- 
ly mean abandoning the lower ones of ortha and kamUf 
for there is no nccessaiy opposition belwetn them — at least 
aciording to thr majority of Indi in thinkers What is 
dist oiintenanced by tin m is only their pinsuit foi their 
own cakt and not as means to a higher valut Whin ihrjy 
are made to subserve tht 1 ittei, they become totally trans 
fonm d TliciP is a world of difTercm c for example, 
between wealth sought as a means to self indulgence and as 
a means to some beneficent purpose 

Of the two spiiitual values there were schools of 
thought in India that upheld the supremney of dharma^ 
and inoie than one old Sanskrit work speak only of three 
categories of v ilues {trnargaf leaving out inoksha) But 
gradually, moksha lanie to be regarded as the only ultimate 
or supieme tdv* (paramapurusattha) mokdia being the 
realisstion of one’s self in its tiue nature 

The writer concludes 

Is the highest value realisable by man or is it merely 
an idea '' All Indian thinkers agree that it can be realised, 
some maintaining that the realisation may take place even 
within the span of the present life Nature, including the 
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physical ■ frame with which it has invested man, is not 
finally either hostile or indifferent to his spiritual aspira- 
tions; and he is bound to succeed in attaining them in 
the end, if not at once, provided only that his efforts in that 
direction are serious and sincere. One system, the 
Sankhya goes so far as to maintain that the kingdom of 
Nature is not merely favourable to man’s realisation of the 
highest ideal, but that it is designed precisely to bring 
about that consummation. 

Anger 

Psycho-analysis aims at finding out causes 
for a mental phenomenon lying beyond the 
range of our consciousness. It has thrown 
considerable light on some of our mental 
mechanisms, and the services of the new 
science may be utilized in unravelling the 
mystery of anger. Obscrvcfi Dr.*G. Bose in 
The Bihar Herald : ^ 

Let 118 see what the conscious mind has to say 
reganling the origin of anger. The average man gets 
angry when any one injures his reputation, hurts his 
self-re*spect or denies him the respect that is his due, 
or when his weakness is exposed or when his subordinates 
do nol obey him. In all these circumstances it will be 
noticed that the ego has received a check in its desire 
tr» be great. 

'.riien again I may be angry if I receive a physical 
injury from another or when I. am disturbed in my rest 
or when 1 go home hungry and find that the food is 
unpalatable. Under all these conditions it is not the 
desire to he great that has been affected but something 
has interfered with the enjoyment of pleasure. 

But the matter i.s not so simple as it looks at first 
siglil. I may be angry when 1 find my rival in business 
ama-ssing wealth or when I find somebody behoving in a 
foolish manner or when another person tells a lie or 
does someibing wrong. If 1 happen to suffer from 
insomnia the mere sight of a person enjoying good sleep 
might rouse my temper. It may be said that the desire 
to see everybody behaving according to my own ideals 
is responsible for the genesis of such anger. I have 
certain ethical and moral standards and 1 expect that 
others will also follow my ideal. But this would not 
explain the anger of envy. Curiously enough it is just 
these cases of unreasonable anger that affords the psycho- 
analyst a clue to the mechanism of anger. 

Anger Is a modified repressed de.8ire and is an un- 
conscious expression of the wish to behave like the 
provocative agent. When there is absolutely no possi- 
bility for action the factor of willingness is entirelv kept 
out t>f the mind and there is no struggle. Directly an 
action becomfss possible the wish to do it is unconsciously 
stimulated and the mental conflict results in the develop- 
ment of anger. 

The unoonscioup desire to place oneself In 
the position of the provocative agent in situa- 
tions of anger is veiy clearly illustrated in 
certain incidents of every-day life. 

You see a carter cruelly treating a bullock ; your 
first impulse is to strike the man i.c., to behave exactly 
as the man has done. Of course, you explain your conduct 
on grounds of sympathy for the poor beast, but the first 
emotion to rise in your breast is anger rather than 
sympathy. You must remember that I do not for a 
moment under-estimate the corrective and social value 


of such anger — my concern here is to find the cause- 
for it. The same desire to place himself in the situation 
of the provocati e agent makes the sleepless person angry 
when he finds his companion snoring. 

Let us take another illustration. A school master 
may be angry with his pupil who fails to grasp a simple 
problem. In such a case as this either the- school master 
has over-estimated the intelligence of the student or he 
has faib I to grasp the difficulty of the boy^ — both signs 
of his own defective intelligence. The successful school 
master should be able to place himself in the position 
of the boy and to anpreciate his diflficuliies i.c., he should' 
feel or realize where the difficuhv lies and for this purpose 
should be able to conft* down to the level of the in- 
telligence of the boy. True intelliecnce means a capacity 
to appreciate foolishness. Those who fail to realize their 
own foolishness get annoyed at the foolishness of others. 
The office master who loses his temper and rebukes his 
assistant belongs to this class. A little psyclio-analysis 
would do immense good in .such cases. To know all is 
to forgive all; if you think that anger is good for main- 
taining discipline make a show of it by all means, but 
real anger is bad for your liver, especially in such cruel 
weather. 

Psycho-analysis then teaches us that we 
j’et angry with anybody or at anything 
because a provocative situation stiiiiulates in as 
the unconscious desire to behave like the person 
or the agent that is giving us the provocation. 

If we could unearth all those hidden wishes 
which He buried in the unknown depths of our 
mind we would be astonished to find tbtu things we 
have been accustomed to hate and consider dark and’ 
sinister are all there struggling for supremacy. It would’ 
then be possible to realize from a sort of personal 
intuition why a certain person commits a crime, and' 
why another commits something wrong, and why still’ 
another goes for a foolish act. When such an apprecia- 
tion comes to a person his mind remains unruffled even 
under the most provocative circumstances. He then 
combats evil nol from a feeling of anger, but from a 
sense of social duty like the judge, who distributes no 
vindictive justice, but awards punishment for the benefit 
of society. Anger is a relic of our animal heritage whick 
1 maintain is not essential to our social well-being. 

Propitiatory Rites tor Warding off the 
Evib of Old Age 

In examining certain works in Sanskrit* 
enumerating the infirmities of old age and 
giving detailed descriptions of rites performed 
with the object of warding off evils associated' 
wdth it, Chintaharan Chakravarti makes the 
following remarks in the New Indian Antiqiuiry: 

Little-known rites consisting of the worship of the 
God of Death as well as of various deities, spirits ancL 
immortal personages of mythological fame (like Asvatha- 
man, Bali, Vyas, Hanumal, Vibhisana, Kripa and 
Parasurama) followed by the feeding of and making 
gifts to Brahmins were sometimes performed by people 
in the sixtieth and seventieth year of their life. These 
rites had the object of warding off the evils associated" 
with old age. Ugrarathasanti, Sastipurtisanti and Bhai- 
mirathisanti were the names of the rites performed 
respectively on the attainment and completion of ihe- 
aixtietli year and reaching the year seventy. Thoughi 



different in name^ the rites were almost identical on each 
of these ociasions Antiquity for these rites are claimed 
through their supposed association with divine beings and 
Vedic sages 

The iites may be performed on any auspicious day 
in a sacred site. The worship is to be oflFered to deities 
made of gold, silver, copper or even earth according to 
the financial abilit es of the worship A number of Vedic 
mantras are used on the occasion \flti tht worship 
proper homa ^ sacrifice) is to be perfoiraed with diflennt 
mater als in honour of the various deities The wor 
shipper is then to be bathed with sanctified wat< r placed 
in a lar with one hundred holes piytsumably symbolising 
a 1 te of bandied years This l'^ to be followed b> gifts 
made to Brahra ns and the poor Performance of these 
lilts It IS a^siiitd leads to a long life full of peace and 
plentv A number of small but apparently late treatises 
ill Sanskrit g vini; elaborate d< script ions of these tiles 
are known l<» have comt down The manuscripts Library 
of thf Ro\al Asiatic Socicl> of Bengsl possesses five 
manuscripts of four of these works, while there s refer 
enc( to seveial manuscripts in the catalogues and reports 
of Burnell Oppcit and Bhandarkar A short account of 
the rnanusrnpts belonging to the Society will not be 
out of place here 

The Sne u t> possesses two nianusciipts of a work 
called (be Vgraraihasanti one of which has been desciibed 
b> R 1 Mitrn ind II P Miasiri, while the other belongs 
to the collection recentH transfeired fiom the Ind an 
Museum 

Another manuscript of a different woik, but of the 
same name desenbed bv R I Mitia, is also found m 
the library oJ[ the Socut\ (222'i) This is attributed to 
Saunaka 

\ manuscript of a work of the Sastipurtisanti staled 
to have been compiled by Saunaka belongs to the same 
collection 

\ lalhei uniciup miniisci nt possessed bv the Socie^ty 
IS of a work called the Bhdmvrathisanti which is slated 
to form part of a bigger work railed the Brihat Saunakiva 
It belongs to the collection transferred from the Indian 
Museum (3052) 

Indian World 

Dr. Meghnad Saha discus«?e«? in tlie Indian 
World the problem of life on planetb 

The Copern lean theory backed by our knowledge in 
astronomy ma niains that the earth is not the centre of 
the universe It is merely a speck in space Even in the 
solar system there are bodies which have larger mass 
and area than the earth, and almost similar physical 
conditions Seeondlv man is regarded not as specially 
created bv God in His own image to dominate creation, 
but simply as the culm nation of life which has developed 
from veiy much lower forms in course of the last 3,000 
or 4,000 million years 

It IS well known that all plant and animal bodies 
mainly consist of a few elements carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen and a few other elements in small proportion 
The ex sience of life depends on certain conditions of 


temperature, existence of water, oxygen, carbon dioxide- 
and certain chemical reactions. 

The physical conditions existing on the moon and 
other planets showed that the possibility ol the existence 
of life anywhere outside the earth v^as extreme^ small. 
The moon is a very small body, the value of gravity 
on it 18 extremely small, hence it has lost all ainios- 
plhere The temperature is too low. It is merely a 
large piece of stone and probably docs not support any 
life- vegetable or animal 

As regards the planets, Mercuiy is so near the sun 
that It IS exiremtly hot and Jl must have lost all its 
atmosphere Of the major planets, bipitci, Saturn, 
Uranus and Neptune are so lemole from the sun that 
then temjDcra lures are extremely low 

Tht most inteiesling poss bibties die afforded by 
\enus and Mars 

Astronom eal investigations show that Vemih is 
almost the twin of the earth as regards its total mas» 

and gidvity It hat got a veiy dense ilmosphcrc but the 
amount of uxvgtn appears to lie extiemely small 
bputioseopn invisUgalions sffow that it has got a veiy 
dtuse atmosplurc of c irbon dioxide nearlv 200 tmitb 

Juigcr than the qiianlity of this gas on iht caith It 

IS inclined to thi ecliptic at 52 so that it has got only 
a loud and a Irigid /one w th no temperai* /ones 

Tin possibility of the existence of hiimun life on 

Mars cannot be enl r Iv ruled out Main shows polar 
caps which inrreast and die tease seasonally It s Mip 
posed that these an caps oi snow formed round the 

poles during the Martian wintei Speclrocopu exami- 
nations have shown small quantities of watci vaponi and 
oxygen in the atmosphere of Mars But these art ex- 

tienu l> small compared with, those on the tarih 
Recently by means ol infia led phologiaphs it hdn been 
possdilt fen astronomers to obtain a pictuic* of the 

sulfate of Mars It s full of iirc giilaiities and season- 
ally regions appear which seem to indicate the 

pi (valence there of green vegetation 

Theie is a popular belief that the pi opie on the 

sill face of the Mars have formed thenisilvcs into a sort 
of world federal on and they manage somehow to eke 
out an existence bv having a network of canals, by means 
of which they bring the small cfuautity of walci which 

exists on then planet from the poles to the equator and 

thus ra se all the necessities of life But the physical 

studies show that the surface is extremely red. Th s is 
piobably due to the fact that all the ferrous rocks on 
Mars have been converted into feme bv absoibing 
oxygen The same process is also tak ng place on the 
eaith The rocks aie mosth ferrous and deficient m 
oxygen Probably a time will comi when most of the 
flee oxygen in the atmosphere of our Earth will be 
absorbeci by the rocks and we shall be reduced to the 
state of Mars 

It IS possibh to sa' that on the surface of Venus 
life may hav« just started in a vc ry low vegetable form 
and animal life will probably develop aftei three ni four 
thousand million yearb On 'lais t uppcais that bf< 
s becoming extinct If it exists it must he vrrv jir^ 
tar mis \ftei a few thousand million years Mars will 
probably become dead like the moon 
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Women under the Totalitarian Regime 

Few people outside Italy are aware of the 
:asioundii)g degradation in legal and social 
status sufi’ered by tlie Italian womanhood 
under Fascisni. E. Sylvia Pankhurst, the 
famous champion of women’s rights, writes n 
tlie Ilibbert Journal : 

The minimum age for marriage * in Italy, hitherto 
fifteen for girls and eighteen for lads, were reduced to 
fourteen and sixteen respectively, a deplorably retrograde 
step which was the more grievous on account of the legally 
defenseless position of the little girls thus prematurely 
hastened into matrimony. 

The new Italian Penal Code punishes only what is 
regarded as the abuse of physical correction and discipline 
by the head of the family toward his wife and children. 
•Only if the physical correction given by him cause the 
risk to a woman or children of mental or bodily illness 
is he held to be in fault, and he will then receive no more 
than six months’ imprisonment — ^instead of five years as 
in the former Code. If the victim dies, the penalty is 
only eight years, the crime is not regarded as murder 
under aggravated circumstances, as in the former Code. 
It is clear that an Italian may beat his family as much 
as he pleases, provided no bones be broken — and even 
that may be excused. 

If a wife, perhaps one of those chill-wives of fourteen 
years, menaced by a beating, flee from her husband’s 
domicile, the police are auihorize^l to track her down and 
return lier and she is liable for her offence to a year’s 
imprisonment or a fine from one to ten thousand lire. 
The husband is under no such penalties; he iiv free to 
go where he will. 

Adultery by a wife is punishable by imprisonment 
for two years, the highest punishment for this offence given 
by any European country; and few States deal with it as 
a penal matter. The husband, on the other hand, incurs 
no penalty unless he keep a mistress and the fact be a 
matter of nuhlic notoriety which no Fascist Court would 
ever admit against a Fascist ! 

While women are savagely punished for 
•any lapse from chastity, rape is treated with 
the utmost leniency. 

Virtually all protection of little girls against seduction 
has been swept away; consent by a girl child, however 
young, is valid legal excuse for sexual intercourse and its 
results; only if the girl he under sixteen years and the 
seducer a married man, and it can further he proved that 
he concealed from his victim that he was married and 
seduced her under promise of marriage, does the law re- 
cognize I hat be has committed an f>ffence. In that case 
he niay he punialied by from three months’ to two years’ 
imprisonment. But he may find a loophole for escape : 
if he can make the court lielieve that the girl was already 
morally corrupted before he seduced her, he goes scot- 
free. 

Under the old Italian Code, abduction was punishable 
by seven years’ imprisomneut and a woman was held to be 


a minor until twenty-one years of age. The . new Code 
has reduced the age to fourteen years and the maximum 
penally to only two or three years if the victim be under 
fourteen years. ** 

Under the National Socialist government 
of Hitler, woman bears similar shackles and 
the imposing of them has been even more sensa- 
tional and more loudly proclaimed. 

The Nazi advent to power meant the immediate ex- 
clusion of women from their newly won seats in the 
Reichstag, the provincial Parliaments and all local legis- 
lative bodies to which they had been elected in consider- 
able numbers after they won the rights of citizenship in 
the Revolution of 1918. A determined move was at once 
made to exclude women from all employment by public 
bodies. Government departments, local councils, hospitals 
and, as far as possible, even schools. All women under 
thirty-five years were made ineligible for Government em- 
ployment, and they were debarred if married to husbands 
in employment or to men of non-Aryan stock. The law 
of June 30, 1933. nrovided that married women were to 
be dismissed from all employment if their sliperiors con- 
sidered them sufficiently provided for and unmarried women 
were also to he dismissed if it were held that they could 
be supported by parents, brothers or even sisters. Without 
waiting to pass any law, the Nazi Government had already 
removed thousands of women from public offices which 
they had occupied with great dignity and competence 
during the Republic. 

For twenty-five years German women had 
possessed the right of admission to the Univer- 
sities and to the practice of professions. Today 
only 10 jier cent of the women students who 
[tass the Baccalaureat (equivalent to matri- 
culation) are permitted to enter the university. 

The immensity of this injustice can be gathered from 
the fact that out of 10,500 women who passed this 
examination in 1934 only 1,000 were permitted to study 
at the University. More than this, to all save 10 per cent, 
of those who are allowed to enter the University the right 
of practicing the professions they study for is absolutely 
refusal and even to this small proportion the right is not 
guaranteed ! Whatever may he the number who qualify, 
only seventy-five women a year are allowed to enter the 
medical profession. 

Scientific studies are rigorously reserved 
to men. 

In the words of an official communication in the 
Kolnische Zeitun^^ : ‘WonieB mfist recognize that scienti- 
fic work is specifically masculine. . . . Woman must never 
think in a theoretical manner; her brain ought not to 
occupy itself with abstract things.’ Strange sayings, these, 
in an ago which has produced Marie Curie and Maria 
Montessori ! 
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Era of Sul>9titute8 in Japan 

Paced bv a shortage of es^^ential ra^^ 
materials the Japanese govdiiment announced 
a plan in June, 1938, which amounted to a com- 
plete withdraw! of certain products from general 
Ubc and the supplying of others only througn 
a ticket system According to an account 
publi^'hcd in the Japan Today and Tomoriou 
Japan is making great efforts to find out subs- 
titutes for the banned mateiials 

fn plate of imported hemp there is a siron^ fiber 
obtainable from a lily that was originally grown m 
New A aland In its resistance to water it cannot be 
eompaied with the Manila product hut the tost is very 
low About ] 600 kilograms of this hemp substitutf are 
aheadv prodiiied annualh m lapan 

As substitutes for thi imtals used in everyday nnes 
sities a number of suhstames may he named Strongest 
among these arc the artificial nsin products siuh as 
hakeijif Tliese an aln idv widely in ust They inai 
lu used 1 >r making c v whei K s Ik-reelers basins, oi 
for p pi The piesent output s valued at around 
Y SOOftOOO a year The main obstacle to llu plasties 
utili/dtion IS till fait that glycerine caihonn acid and 
lascin v^hidi are impuiant ingredients are on tht r<s 
tricti d I St 

(illuloid can also t ikt the place of metals m many 
cases foi instance in the making of iieeptades of 
V irons kinds biukhs toiht artides and the like To 
some ixiint it can also be used as a suhstitiile for 
rihbei and foi Irathir Allogtlliei, if is estimated 
celluloid nn hi employed in the mumifactiire of at least 
ISO irtidcs whosi usual mateiial is on the binned list 
Papei has been widely utili/cd in Tapan foi cintiircB 
and Its spluii is now he ng enlaiged Reeeptades and 
containers made of papei must be improved further, 
howcvti to rimidy the i tendency toward leaking 

Vule*ini7ed fiber and oil cloth ran take the place of 
leather in iht manufacture of certain articles and the 
Agnculiuip Office is now carrying on experiments w th 
substances such as whale skin and the skins of shaiks 
globe fish and othe r marine creatures 

Cons derable progress has been seen in replacing 
rubliei with old rubber that is rubber that has been 
reclaimed It is possible to make an artificial substance 
that eloselv resembles the natural pioduef but among 
>lher problems the manufaeturng cost is st 11 too high 
to permit the m in made nibbc i ir heeome a practical 
suhstitutc 

Charcoal has come to the fore is a substitute for 
gasoline busts employing its gas to operate the r engines 
Geneidlly speaking chaicoal gas is satisfactory, though 
does not fiiinish as inueh powei as gasoline As add - 
tional apparatus must he installed in the motor vehicles 
run by it the gas is likew se not economical unless used 
oyer a long peiiod riiither development is needed 

Cleat efforts are being made to produce fuel oil from 
foal t(a the liquefact on process Th s process has been 
found practical in Germany and its perfection in this 
country is now be ng encouraged by the Commerce and 
Navy Offices 

Reli^on and Art 

World Order obsorveg editorially 

Religion has always been one of the most important 
lactors of civilization anl culture Art especially, has 


found us chief and most potent inspiration in the spiritual 
coni-riousncss of humanity The world’s most glor ous 
sculpture, architecture painting and mus c have been 
motivated by the religious impulse 

One reason why religion is a powerful mfiueuec n 
art-expression is because art has a strong emotional foun- 
dation — and religion is the most powerful and universal 
solvent and manipulator of human t motions Rtlig on 
has the power of stimulating both individual ind mass 
emotions and of hold ng them at white htat It was 
hiah e white htat of religions emotion whith tieated the 
Goth ( cathedrals thi most tthtieal and lofty of all art 
protluctions These cathedrals were mas^ movement' — 
the conetpt and expression of a whole peopU 

Religion not only inspires tht creation of more 
btdiitilul foims of art, but it also arouses in the niassis 
a more dtlicatt and comptlling appreciation foi htaiily 
as txpiesstd m art Thus religion has a defin tt plaie 
in the dtvtlopimnl of mass tuhiiit Iht masses aic htaiv 
dough hard enough to ra se Onlv tlu yeast of leligion 
prestnts an iinfaihng feimtnt 

The tarly Clir stians icanu upon an tra whtn 

St usiialily was iht nredominant motivation in human 
Ktivities minding art txpresson Tlie pagan art wss 
SI vitiated by this ta nt of sensuality that tht Clirslians, 
wlu n ihty tanit iiili powti found no rtintdy other than 
(omplile avtiMon to all forms of pagan art This cxticnie 
i< at ton swtpt away much that was innoctntly beautiful 
in pigan art But it was a harsh remedy that suctteded 
in (ompletely punfving the motivation of art so that 
when uiidfi tlir distimtive Christian ciilluit art btgan 
to list agu n It wis an ut fxqiiisitelv pun and spiritual 
Music painting sculpturt arrhiteduit illuminated 
maniist ripts stiimd glass dl firms of art exprt son >f 
tht m ddli d,><s pitieding tin voluptuous ripentss of 
the unspmiual Rtnaissaiue wert ait txpiibsmns of the 
gnattst deluiev pin ty, ind spiritual hcaiity Iht only 
comparable ptrod of ail rxpitssion in history is the 
period of Buddhist art in Ch na and Japan aii art which 
floweitd under similir spiritual auspies 

Again today we live in a pinod of iritligion And 
again, as in past ages, senbualit' lends t > warp and tarmsh 
all forms of irt expression Tins tendincv s all tin more 
pronoiinetd today hitaiisf of the iinivei^alitv of the nistni- 
ments of cuUurt sui h is the inaga/ini the iiiovin^, pictures 
and the radio 

What js needed foi the lofinemcnt of art today and 
through art for the refint ntnt of tht people s the 
St ninliis and insp ration of a more potent spintu il con- 
sdoiisness and a iiniveisillv txpnssid appieeiation f >r the 
purelv ht lutifiil in dll ail foims Religion apart fiom its 
instituiionalizalion has a still inon mportani niu I here 
needs to be spiritual awaktning a revival of the reh- 
gnus consriinet and const loii'^ness a gmeral mil iinivcr 
sal refinemtnl tJirough sp ntu ilizalion of mans emotional 
and dtsirt nature 


Unwilling Baltic Ev»tf*ntp 

Anyone fnrailiar with conditions in the 
Baltic ro??ion is astonished at the conflict amonp; 
the Lithuanians, the Latvians and the Esto- 
nians, at the pretty squahhles so characteristic 
of the relations among the little-known border 
States It 18 pointed out in a paper puhli^^hed 
in Het Volk (a translation of the article 
appears in The Livwq Aqe from which the 
extracts are made below) that the Baltic 
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Entente, concluded by them in 1934 for the 
purpose of furthering co-operation, has not been 
very successful. 

The basis of the disharmony lies in the unnecessarily 
•opposed interests of the three countries. At present they 
try to observe a policy of strict neutrality. Despite the 
iMsmi-annual meetings of Cabinet members from each of 
the countries^ their dilfcrences have increased. Eston'a 
^especially shows increasing nationalism as compared to 
the others; and she has only recently recovered from an 
attack of ‘Fuhrer fever.' 

When this farm-nation was a part of the Russian 
Empire, there was at least a degree of peace. But after 
the World War, when the three independt-nt nations were 
formed ^Lithuania with 1-7 millions. Latvia with 1*5 
millions, and Estiinia with 1*5 millions), sharp clashes of 
interest developed. The three small chauvinistic nations 
began to vie with one another in seeking support from 
the West. But none understood, as dial Poland, how to 
pursue a balanced policy between Germany and the Soviet 
Union. Tims there cannot ms yet be serious talk of a 
.Scandinavi an-Bal tic hl» »c . 

Unlike Finland, the Baltic countries are unable 
to throw off the old Tsarist-Russian way of thinking, and 
set tltemselvcH on the path of democracy. Their economic, 
social and cultutal life shows a profound difference from 
that of other countries in northern Europe. 

Lithuania has alienated herself from the other Baltic 
countries by her strained relations with Warsaw, ar'sing 
over the Vilna problem, and with Germany over the uni- 
lateral interpretation of the Mcmel Statute. At the same 
time, as a conseifuence of her isolation from the others, 
she has maintained close rclation.s with Soviet Russia. 
This role has now also been assumed by Estonia, 
which now shows a conspicuously isolationist attitude. 

To secure economic advantages, E^ilonia is following 
m policy of closer co-operation with the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. especially Finland. In this direction the Estonians 
are more advanced than the other Baltic countries. 

During the past few ears, Eston a has tried to broaden 
Baltic neutrality, to include the Nordi<‘ countries and even 
Poland, The purpose here was to form a broad zone 
<^xtcf»ding from Sov'et Russia on the one side, to Greater 
Germany on the other. But the interests of the Baltic 
countries Mecivi too divergent. 

Estonia, moreover, is dissatisfied with her relat'ons with 
neighboring I.atvia. The Commander-in-Chief of the 
Esthonian Army, General .folian Laidoner. of World War 
fume, has repeatedly stressed that the military alliance 
with Latvia must lie revised because the customs-union 
between the two countries has not been pul into effect, 
and. as a result, Estonia is not enjoying the advantages 
which the customs-union would extend to her. Estonia’s 
insistence on this treaty revision has annoyed Latv'a. 

Bes des this, both Estonia and Latvia are dissatisfied 
with the inflexibility of T.ithuania’s atf’tude toward Poland. 
Til’s has caused ncw.spaners in Esthonia and Finland to 
dub the Baltic Entente an * alliance without allies,’ 

The present policy of neutrality has not removed the 
causes for conflict among the Baltic peoples. That fric- 
tion not only impedes the development of the cultural 
life of these small nations, but brings the danger of their 
absorption by one of the major Powers. 

This is already true in the instance of Lithuania, now 


run by an Army-dominated Cabinet, which has been drawn 
into the sphere of influence of the German Reich by the 
annexation of Memel. The two other Baltic countries are 
following this development with the greatest anxiety, high- 
ly sensible of the German threat. Above all, they do not 
wish to be the battlefield on which Germany meets Soviet 
Russia. 


Making Glass Invisible 

Dr. E. r. Armstrong, F. R. S., writes in 
the Journal of the Royal Society of Ar^ts : 

Those of us who are versed in that branch of physics 
which is called optics are aware that when light passes 
through a sheet of glass or a lens some of it is reflected. 
Actually glass allows passage to some 75-90 per cent of 
the spectrum light which falls on it and so makes it a 
valuable material for all sorts of uses, ranging from optical 
instruments to window panes. Even so the reflected light 
is often a nuisance as we know sometimes when we try 
to look in a shop window and as the scientist finds when 
he tries to make wider use of instruments containing 
lenses and mirrors. 

It has recently occurred simultaneously and indepen- 
dently to two groups of research workers that such thin 
films might be applied to glass to neutralise its reflection 
and increase the transmission of light through it. Glass 
which is visible only, because it reflects hack light into 
the retina of the eye becomes invisible when the reflec- 
tion is eliminated. 

At the laboratories of the General Electric Co., Dr. 
Katharine Blodgett hes found out how to coat a normal 
piece of glass with 44 layers of film which even then is 
only four millionths of an inch thick, but it is sufficient 
to set up an interference which stops all reflections. At 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cabot Cart- 
wright and Turner make use of films of metallic fluorides, 
which are evaporated by a special and novel technique 
from a hot electrode in vacuum and are made to deposit 
on glass in a thickness which is only about one quarter 
of the wave-length of a ray of green light — these dimen- 
sions are too small to talk about in inches. 

At this early stage of their development the best 
films cannot stand hard rubbing or exposure to water 
and are therefore adaptable only to enclosed glass parts 
such as in optical instruments. Even so their utility will 
he great, seeing, for example, that in a submarine peris- 
cope as much as 50 per cent of the light which strikes 
the first lens is lost bv internal reflection within the 
instrument. 

It is to be expected that means will be found to make 
the films more durable; indeed, quite good films, so far 
as slopping reflection is the criterion, have been made 
which stand washing with soap and water and a con- 
siderable degree of rubbing without scratching. 

The possibilities of the new films are great. We 
shall gel more use out of our spectacles without the 
reflection of objects behind us. Shop windows will 
apparently vanish and it will be possible to gaze at the 
wares inside and not at ourselves and the traffic behind us. 
Motoring will be safer as the windscreens cease to reflect 
dazzling lights. Telescopes, cameras, all optical instru- 
ments, will give better service, recording instruments with 
glass fronts will be easier to reai 
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■“ Oh no— General Invective ” 

The following passage occurs in Lord 
Morley’s Becolleohons, Vol. ii, p. 290 : 

A young man once applied to me for work, when 1 was 
•editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. I asked him whether he 
had any special gift or turn. “Yes,” he said, “I think 
I have a natural tuin for Invedive ! ” “That’s capital,” 
said I, “ but in any particular line, may I ask ? ” “ Oh no 
- General Invective.” I found myself yesterday blessed 
with a wonderful outpouring of this enchanting gift. 

A glance at the headings of the various 
news and statements relating to events and 
questions in 'India and a similar glance at news 
of events and problems relating to foreign 
“Countries, would often make us wish that we 
were blessed with a wonderful outpouring of the 
enchanting gift ol “ General Invective.'^ 

But we suppose the young man with the 
gift of general invective did not get any job at 
the Pall Mall Gazette office. Nor would his 
gift, if we had it, serve our purpose. So we 
must try to go on in our humdrum way, without 
ahowering choice epithets on all and sundry. 
[26. 7. 1939.] 

An^lo^ Japanese “ Round Table 
Conference ” ? 

A round-table conference is a conference 
of representatives of opposite parties seated at 
a round table at which no precedence in rank 
oan be indicated. The table at which the 
representatives of the parties sit need not and 
may not be literally round, but the representa- 
' lives must meet on a footing of equality and 


with equal advantaget> and disadvantages. To 
secure this equality the British and Japanese 
icpresentatives should have met neither in any 
place in Britain nor in any place in Japan but 
in some place, say, in the United States of 
America. But the British representative had 
to go to Tokyo, whereas the Japanese represen- 
tative is in his own country. He can very 
easily consult his government when necessary 
and as often as necessary. On the other hand, 
the British representative, living in a depressing 
political atmosphere in a foreign land where 
there are frequent anti-British demonstrations, 
cannot easily consult his government. If he 
wants to do so, his communications to his 
government by cable or wireless and the replies 
ttiercto through the same media may be subject 
to * leakage ^ in spite of honourable ” under- 
standings to the contrary. If the representa- 
tives of the two countries had met in a place in 
a third and free and neutral country, their 
advantages and disadvantages would have 
been equal, and the conference could have been 
correctly styled a round-table conference. 

The very fact that the British representa- 
tive has had go to Japan creates the 

impression that Britain has been to blame 
— which is not our impression, and that 
the British representative has gone to Tokyo 
to defend Britain. It is not our purpose to 
decide which party has been to blame in the 
Tientsin affair or, if both have been to blme, 
to apportion blame; nor are we in a position 
to do so. What has appeared in the news is 
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that Japanese officers at Tientsin had, among 
other things, made some British residents, in- 
cluding women, take off their clothes in order 
to search them — indi^ities which even the 
j)alient Mr. Chamberlain declared ‘ intolerable.’ 
Hut, though intolerable, the iiowerful British 
(h)veniinent has not passed any ‘crawling order' 
on any Japanese like what was passed in 1919 
at Amritsar upon all Indians passing along a 
jmrticular street, but has sent a represei\tatiye 
to the country of the offenders, as we take it, 
to make its rejin'sentations or submissions ! 

So the conference at Tokyo is not a round- 
table conference, strictly speaking. 

All this may seem idle academic hair-splitt- 
ing. But, whatever the outcoiiKsof the confer- 
ence, it is necessary to understand that Britain 
has been made to occujiy and has agreed to 
occupy an inferior position from the very start 
and will b(* obliged to submit to at least some 
of the Ja])anese demands, as, m fact, she has 
alr(‘ady done. 

Anglo-] apanese Agreement 

London, July 24. 

Mr. Chuniborlain gave in the House of Commons the 
text of lh<‘ agreement reached in Tokyo between Mi. Arita 
and Sir Robert Craigie which was* as follows : 

“ His Majeisty’s Government fully recognise the actual 
situation m China, where hostilities on a large scale are 
in progress and note that as lung as that state of affairs 
continues to exist, the Japanese forcet in ('hina have 
spttial requirements for the purpose of safeguarding their 
own seciiritv and maintaining public order m regions under 
their control and that they have to suppiess or remove any 
such causes oi acts as will obstruct them oi benefit their 
enemy. 

“His Majesty’s Government have no intention of 
countenancing any acts or measures prejudicial to the 
attainment of the above-mentioned objects by the Japanese 
forces i*nd ihev will take this opportunity to confirm their 
policy in this respect by making it plain to the British 
authorities and British nationals in China that they should 
ufiain from such acts and measure.” 

Tokyo Negotiations 

Referring to Tokyo negotiations, Mr. Chamberlain said 
that at the outset the Japanese Government expressed 
the view that if progress was to be made in removal of 
misunderstandings and establishment of better relations, 
it was essential to recognize the background against which 
the situation in Tientsin should be viewed. 

In order to clear the way for these discussions. His 
Maje8t>"h Government had accordingly agreed upon the 
formula winch Mr. Chamlieilain thereupon read. — Reuter. 

The Anglo- Japanese agreement has been 
very carefully and diplomatically worded. 
Nevertheless, the full recognition of the “ actual 
situation in China ” cannot but be understood 
to mean dc facto recopiition of Japanese sovc- 
roipity or atj^iority in those parts of China 
which arc at Resent occupied by Japan. 


The British Government note that. . . • 

the Japanese forces .... have to suppress or re- 
move any such causes or acts as will obstruct 
them or benefit their enemy.” The British. 
Government have professed a desire to rernaim 
on terms of friendship with both Japan and 
China.^ If that desire be sincere, the British 
Government should also note that the Chinese 
forces in Cliina have special rights and require- 
ments for destroying Japanese security and safe- 
guarding their own security and that they (the- 
Chinese) have tlio right to suppress or remove 
in the whole of China any such causes or acts 
as will obstruct them or benefit their enemy. 
China is their country. Therefore, the fact that 
any part of China has been for some time under 
Japanese occupation cannot destroy or impair 
their right in those portions to re- assert them- 
selves by all recognized war-time means and 
methods. If Britishers anywhere in China 
directly or indirectly stand in the way of the' 
Chinese doing such acts, they will thereby be 
helping the Japanese and prove hostile to the 
Chinese 

The agreement purports to fully recognize' 
the actual situation in China wherever a state* 
of war exists. That is a big area. But in reply 
to a question asked by Lt.-Ck)mmander Fletcher 
in the House of Commons, Mr Chamberlain said 
that “ the discussions will be confined to local 
issues at Tientsin ” Are “ k)cal issues at Tient- 
sin ” equivalent to “ the actual situation m* 
China ? ” 

Answering Lt. Commander Fletcher who asked foi 
an assurance that nothing would be agreed upon in the 
negotiations calculated to impair the Chinese currency or 
Britain's right to grant credits to the Chinese Government, 
Mr. Chambeilain said, “Y^s, sir, the discussions wiR be 
confined to local issues at Tientsin.” 

Mr. Chamberlain replied : “ No, Sii ” when Mr. 
Henderson asked if the concessions did not constitute a 
‘de facto’ recognition of the Japanese sovereignty over 
Chinese tenitory now under the control of Japanese forces. 

But whatever Mr. Chamberlain may say 
the Anglo- Japanese agreement is a de facto ^ 
recognition of Japanese sovereignty over parts 
of China. 

Asking a further supplementary question Mr. E. Shin 
well suggested that the Premier’s statement meant that 
His Maiestv’s Government had now definitely taken the 
side of Japan — a suggestion which was received with loud 
cries of “no” from Conservative benches. 

But in epite of cries of ” no ” from Conser- 
vative benches neutrals all over the world will 
conclude that Britain has been in part at least 
compelled to take the side of Japan. 

“The declaration does not connote anv change of the 
British Government’s policy in China,” deelered the Prime 
Minister later when replying to Mr. A. Greenwood, 
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It does, however, in reality. 

Asked for fin assurance tkat the Chnese silver reserve 
in Tienstin would not be surrendered to the Japanese, 
Mr. R. A. Butler declared that the Japanese Government 
bad never formulated to His Majesty^s Government any 
proposals regarding the disposal of this reserve. 

The following Reuter^s message, however, 
includes such a demand : 

Tokyo, July 24. 

According to Japanese press reports the following 
Japanese demands will be made ait today’s Round Table 
Conference : 

Extradition of the four men alleged to be assassina- 
tors of Cheng Shikang, Tientsin Customs Commissioner, 
strict policing of unlawful elements within the British con- 
• aession in Tientsin and maintenance of peace and order 
there, search for anti>Japanese elements in the conces- 
sion, discharge of anti-Japanese Chinese olficials, surren- 
der of silver held in Chinese hanks in the concession, 
prohibition of ciroulation of the Chungking dollar within 
the eoneession, British eo-operation in circulating federal 
Reserve Bank notes and permission for examination by 
the Japanese of Chinese money in the hands of exchange 
Banks or firms. — Reuttr. 

The acceptance of all or any of these 
•demands would be equivalent to recognizing 
the sovereignty of Japan over the parts of 
'China at pre^^ent occupied by it. 

Japanese “ Zoolum ” at Tientsin 
Not ^clnx^'^d 

Tokyo, July 25. 

Japanese military authorities in North China have 
decided not to relax the measures against the British 
Concession in Tientsin until Britain translates the Tokyo 
agreement into practice. 

The Foreign Office announces that the Committee 
appointed by the Anglo- Japanese Round Table Confer- 
<‘nce has completed its task at its meeting today and the 
full Conference will be resumed tomoirow. Reuter. 

America Not to Accept Japans 
Demands Like Britain 

Tokyo, July 25. 

Observers in Washington predict that the United 
States will not deviate from her present policy in the 
Far East and officials of the State Department made it 
clear today that there was no intention of signing an 
agreement similar to that reached between Britain and 
Japan, even if Japan hoped for one. — Reuter. 

*China Thinks Britain Indirectly Supports 
Japanese Aggression 

The Chinese authorities cannot conceal 
their disappointment at the attitude taken by 
Britain in the Tokyo talks, ” stated a Chinese 
Foreign Office spokesman on the 25th July, He 
-added. 

“Tt is to 'be regretted in the extreme that Britain 
“^nould have seen fit to note the so-called special require- 


ments of the Japanese forces in China which are engaged 
in what Britain and other League members Slates have 
declared as the invasion of and aggression against China. 
The Chinese Government notes wilh saiisfacUon Mr. 
Chambei Iain’s Commons’ statement that ihe declaration 
did not connote any change in the policy in China.” 

The spokesman said, 

“ The Chinese Government confidently iielieve that 
despite th> misgivings created by the announcement of a 
formula, the British Government will adopt an attitude 
consonant with their legal and moral obligations towards 
China m dealing with the so-called local issues in Tient- 
sin and show by their action the firmness to their policy 
concerning llu situation created by the Japanese aggres- 
sion in this country. ”—/?euier, 

Chiang Kai SJiek on Anglo Japanese 
Agreement 

Chvn(,kiN(», July 24. 

The confidence that Britain would not make 
concessions to Japan conflicting with the Hine-Power 
treaty is expressed by Marshal Chiang Kai Shek in a 
long statement. He says that much as Britain deeirca 
a peaceful settlement of the Tientsin dispute he ie 
confident that she can only make concessions which 
will not conflict with China’s interests or that pact. 
At the same time Marshal Chiang Kai Shek emphasisee 
that any understanding affecting China which ndtfbt he 
reached without cognisance and approval of the Chinese 
Government could have no validity and could never be 
put into effect. 

Marshal Chiang Kai Shek gave the assurance that 
the Chinese Government would maintain national cur- 
rency and supply of foreign exchange for purposes of 
legitimate transactions. He said that the fall of the 
currency would not impair China’s ability to continue 
resistance as she had laid up adequate stores of mili- 
tary material long ago and set aside foreign exchange 
to meet the need of replenishment without the necessity 
of converting her gold reserves. He concluded that 
China relied on herself to encompass the enemy’s 
destruction and was calmly confident in her task. 
— Reuter, 

Japanese Papers Praise British 
Moral Courage ” ! 

Tokyo, July 25 

Japanesr newspapers pa> tribute to British states- 
manship and ” moral rourage ” in the Tokyo talks. — 
Reu*er. 

Moral courage ” iiuleed 1 

The British Press on Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement 

London, July 25. 

The statements of British policy in the Far East 
made yesterday in the two Houses of Parliament and the 
negotiations which have been simultaneously begun at 
Tokyo mark an important stage in the development of 
British relations with the two great Far Eastern States 
with both of whom this country wishes to remain on good 
terms, 
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declares the “ Times ** editorially. 

Britain will achieve the impossible if she 
succeeds in remaining on good terms with two 
mutually hostile countries. 

Tlie paper adds that 

baffled in their hopes of an early complete victory after 
so many successes in the held, the Japanese authorities, 
military and civilian alike, have attempted to throw the 
responsibility for their failure on Great Britain. The 
attitude which is now prescribed for British residents 
should remove this pretext of British obstruction — though 
it may he suggested tliat the real obstacle to the achieve- 
ment of the Japanese purpose is the undying spirit 
of independenee of the Chinese raee which is 
heroically led by Marshal Chiang Kai-shek and shows 
no sign of yielding Init the hope may be entertained 
that the Japanese authorities on their side will show proof 
that they mean to keep the agreement* in spirit as well 
as in letter by calling off |he unscrupulous anti-British 
campaigns which they have organised both in China and 
Japan. 

The Times ” eoncluidos that 

the position which Great Britain is defending in 
circumstances of great difficulty is not of herself alone 
but of all states, European or American, which desire to 
maintain themselves in the Far Bast and aspire to develop 
still further the vast resources of China in company with 
Japan and of course with the goodwill of the Chinese 
people. 

“Develop” means ‘^exploit.” 

“ The Daily Mail ” compliments Sir Robert Craigie 
on having “ successfully surmounted the first hurdle ” in 
the Anglo-Japanese Negotiations and says that Mr. 
Chamberlain has assured Parliament that the conversa- 
tions will be confined strictly to local issues. 

Tlu* i)aper adds, 

“In paiticular this country will do nothing likely 'o 
impair Chinese currency. ” 

Let US liope so. 

“ The Daily Express ” says that the talks in Tokyo 
are open on a basis facing facts, recognition of which 
“is the beginning of political wisdom. ” 

The paper concludes, 

We cannot prevent Japanese aggression in China 
by shutting our eyes to it, nor help the Chinese by look- 
ing the other way ”. 

“ The News Chronicle ” says it is to be feared that 
RusMa and the llnited States may feel there is more 
truth in the Japanese version of the talks. Inasmuch as 
actions speak louder than words, let the Government 
back up its interpretation by arranging forthwith for a 
substantial credit to China. 

Exactly so. 

“ The Manchester Guardian ” requests the Govern- 
ment to make it clear that it is essential “for us to-day 
as it has ever been to support the Chinese dollar and 
that there can be no restriction by us on export to China 
of any materials which we can supply which may help 
her to carry on the war. — Reuter. 

Will the British Government comply with 
this request ? 


India Governments Precautionary 
Troop Movements 

Simla, July 25. 

A Press Communique says : 

“ It is notified for general information that orders 
have been issued for certain limited troop movements to 
take place in the immediate future. These moves, a 
preparation for which was made many months ago, do 
not imply that there is any deterioration in the general 
world situation and are of a purely precautionary nature. 
-U. P. 

Is this “ purely j^recautionary ” movement 
of troops towards the N.-W. F. frontier, the 
Tibetan frontier, the Assam Frontier, or the 
Burma frontier ? 


Bihar Literacy Drive 

Simla, July 21. 

Literacy drive in Bihar, it is learnt, is running on 
the line as it obtained m Russia. Like the “ Order of 
Lenin ” in Russia, medals and certificates! have been 
awarded to the recognised volunteers who did their best 
in helping the movement to prove it a suceess. The medals 
were named after \fahatma Gandhi. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Pandit Motilal Nehru^ 
Deshabandhu C. R. Das, Mr. Stibhas Chandra Bose, Mrs. 
Kamala Nehni, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Raja Rara- 
mohan Roy, Poet Iqbul. Lady Hallel and other politi- 
cal and social leaders. On Jul\ 14 last the first anniver- 
sary of the movement was held and the medals and 
certificates were awarded to the deserving workers. — 
United Press. 

AVhat are the Bengal ministers doing 


“ Read More Books Movement in IJ, P, 

Lucknow, July 24. 

A fillip is sought to be given to the scheme of mass 
literacy in the province !>> the rural development of the 
TI. P. Government by launching a “ read more books " 
campaign through the medium of posters and by presenta- 
tion of books to those who have been made literates under 
the scheme. 

A “Posters committee.” under the auspices of the 
rural development department, is meeting here to-morrow 
with a view to devising new methods for eradicating 
illiteracy from the province through the medium of posters. 
Quarterly competitions will be held to give a fillip to 
the production of popular literary works and prizes aggre- 
gating to Rs. 1,000 annually will be offered for best works 
under essay, short story, drama and poetry. A fornight- 
ly magazine is already being run by the Education Ex- 
pansion Department for the purpose of ensuring that 
literates do not lapse into illiteracy. Two anthologies 
in Urdu and Hindi are under preparation for distribution 
among the new literates. 

The Raja of Tamkoni has promised to provide a 
thousand copies annually for a period of ten years of the 
epic “Ramayana” for distribution. Mr. G. D. Birla and* 
the Nawab of Chattari are among others who have pro- 
mised to support the scheme. — A.P. 

What are the development and educatioib 
departments of Bengal doing ? 
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industrial Development in Asia 

In the course of an address delivered at 
Chatham House, London, Mr. Harold Butler, 
Warden of Nuffield College, Oxford, who was 
until Iasi year Director of the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, referred to the increasing 
establishment of large-scale industrial plants 
in Asia by European and American enterprise. 
Said he : 

‘‘If you go to Java you find illotor-cars produced by 
General Motors; you find tyre, being produced by Good- 
rich. If you go to Malaya or India, you find Bata pro- 
ducing shoes, and one could multiply those examples. 
But the point is that those factories, manned entirely by 
Eastern labour, are producing motor-cars and tyres and 
shoes which are comparable at any rate to what are pro- 
duced in American or European factories and which are 
certainly quite suitable to the needs of the Eastern market.'' 

Tho point which wo in India have to note 
IS that Eastern labour is quite capable of pro- 
ducing these goods. Therefore, Indian enter- 
pri^se should do what European and American 
enterprise has been doing in India and o+her 
Oriental countries. What Indian enterprise has 
already done shows that it can and ought to 
do more and occupy the whole industrial field 
in the country, by starting both cottage or home 
industries and hirge-scale factory industries. 

Unsatisfactory Industrial Development 
in Asia 

Barring Japan, no country in the East lias 
been adequately industrialized. Therefore, 
though it is true “ that considerable industrial 
development is going forward in Asia,” “ at the 
same time,” says Mr. Butler, it would be m 
great mistake to exaggerate its present extent 
or imiKirtance.” 

“ ll is somewhat striking to discover that the whole of 
Asia has about the same share in world trade as Great 
Britain; that whereas Great Britain has about 14*5 per 
cent, ol world trade, Japan has 3*7 per cent, and India 
2*7 per rent. That may seem, from the point of view of 
the menace of Eastern competition, a reassuring figure, 
but it seems to me that at the same time it is something 
of a warning. When one thinks that 1,000 million people 
in Asia command about the same amount of international 
trade as the 45 million people in these islands, one begins 
to wonder whether that represents an economic distribu- 
tion which can become permanent, or indeed which is 
likely to last very long. It means, of course, that a very 
low standard of living exists in a greater or le.sser degree 
throughout the whole of the East, and one cannot help 
thinking that that great contrast in the distribution of 
wealth as between nations has something to do with the 
existence, in the three principal countries of Asia, of 
strong political parties which have come into existence 
since the War with advanced social and economic pro- 
grammes. In Japan you have the Social Mass Party, which 
would almost certainly be very much stronger at this present 


moment if no War had intervened; in China you have the* 
Kuomintang, and in India the Congress Party; and all 
those three parties are turning their attention quite as 
much, if not more, to the social and economic aspects of 
their programmes as to the purely political aspect.” 

Low National Income and Standard 
of Living in India 

Mr. Butler has given some statistics to 
show the low standard of living in India. 

“ Professor Findlay Shirras, who was the first head of 
the Bombay Labour Office, has made a calculation as to the 
national income per head in a certain number of countries. 
He reckons the national income per head in Great Britaim 
as about 1,010 rupees in France 545 nipeea, in Germany 
519 rupees, in Itajy 319 rupees, in Japan 186 rupees, and 
in India 63 rupees, a difference of between 63 and 1,010' 
in the figures for India and Great Britain. It is quite 
evident that in those circumstances wages in the East are 
lower, and to complain that wages are unduly low ini 
international competition is really beside the point. What 
one realises when one has visited those countries is that 
the low wages are not so much the fault of industry as of 
agriculture, which is still the primary industry of every 
Asiatic country.” 

The estimate of Professor Findlay Shirr a» 
as regards India is considered rather high by 
many 'Indian (economists. But admitting it to 
be correct, no Indian who loves his country 
and his people can help being shocked by the 
dci)th of poverty it indicates. 

Possibilities of Agricultural Improvement 
in India 

In the opinion of Mr. Butler, for the low 
standard of living in India if is not industry 
that i^ so much responsible as agriculture. Tie 
thinks that agricultural production can be in- 
creased considerably without any expenditure 
of capital. 

India him about 700.000 villager, and more than 90' 
per cent, of it‘» population lives in those villages. They 
seek to gain theii living hv agriculture, for the most part 
of a verv primitive character. It has been reckoned by 
people in India who are in a position to make calculations^ 
that it would he possible to inerease the agricultural pro- 
duction by 25 per rent., without any expenditure of capital, 
by the introduction of the rotation of crops, hanking of 
fields, and the use of green manure; that it would be 
possible to increase that production another 25 per cent, 
by better seeding, by consolidating holdings, and so on. 
There are various obstacles to the achievement of that 
increase of production, some of them religious, some of 
them political, hut a greater obstacle, possibly, than either 
of these is ignorance. Against the fact that agricultural 
production is very low you have the fact that the popula- 
tion is very high, 

Another means of increasing agricultural’ 
production is increase of irrigation, for example' 
in West Bengal. That would involve expendi- 
ture of capital. 
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Ov^iug to the largenehs of India’s popula- 
tion and its continuous increase, 

** unless agrirulliiral production, the production of food, is 
inereased with equal rapidity the standard of living must 
netessarily lend to go down. Many obseivert* think that 
that is what is actually happening; hut whether that be 
true (»r not, one thing is perfectly certain : that the pressure 
from the country into the towns is increasing rapidly.” 

Abundance ioj Labour in India 

The following sentences from Mr. Butler’s 
address, in addition to indicating how plentiful 
labour is in India, indicate also that the 
jtres^ure from the country into the towns is 
increasing rapidly ” : 

*‘^ou go to a town like Jamshedpur, the seat of the 
great Tata Iron and Steel Works, and although it is a long 
Tway from any big centre of population, hundreds of people 
are turned away at the gates every day. In other words, 
iheie IS a surplus of labour m India, and even if industry 
wire to double Us present size. I have not the least doubt 
lliat II would be possible to obtain the necessary numlx»r 
of work people without any difficulty whatever.” 

Tiic turning away from the gates every 
day of many would-be w’orkers can be noticed 
at other industrial centres also. 

[All the extracts trom Mr. Butler’s address 
in tiu' toregoing notes liave been taken from 
lutirnntional Affaira, July-August, 1939.1 

^!onstrucUve Wprk for Kishan 
and Labour Leaders Wanted 

No one, whether connected or unconnected 
with any public movement or institution or 
with any manufacturing or agricultural indus- 
tiy, can fail to have noticed the acuteness and 
volume of unemi)loyment in the country. 
Every one wiio is or is supposed to be an 
employer of labour, or is or is supposed to be 
related to an employer of labour, or has or is 
supjiosed to have some influence with some 
cmj)]oyer of labour or other, is requested or 
importuned with greater or less urgency by 
many jiersons every day to secure some job or 
‘Other for them. They say they are ready to 
do any work, however humble, for a bare 
living. 

This fact, of which we have distressing 
experience wherever we go, has led us to think 
that, though there is not the least doubt that 
India requires freedom and independence and 
that therefore there must be a very vigorous 
and active freedom movement, and though there 
is no doubt that the men behind the plough 
and the workers in factories have many 
grievances and troubles, the immediate and 
imost pressing problem in India is that of 


unemployment among all sorts and conditions 
of men — and of w^omcn, too, in many cases. 

It is believed that in free and independent 
India ihere will be no or less unemployment. 
But nobody can say wdien India will be free, 
and the hungiy and half-naked masses cannot 
be fed and clothed merely by holding out to 
them the hope of freedom in some uncertain 
future. 

Those kishan leaders who try earnestly to 
redress the real wiVmgs of the tillers of the soil 
and those labour leaders who try sincerely to 
put an end to the real troubles of factory 
w’orkers arc entitled to praise, though one can- 
not but observe with pain that there are kishan 
leaders and labour leaders wdiosc sole occupa- 
tion appears to be to bring about kishan 
satyagraha and labour strikes. Leaving aside 
the latter, we may be permitted to draw the 
attention of those labour leaders and kishan 
leaders who really have at heart the welfare 
of the masses of the people that, in addition 
to the work which they have been doing, there 
is urgent need of considerable constructive 
work. 

Kishan leaders should see to the increase 
of agricultural production both by extension of 
cultivation, wherever possible, ami by the im- 
provement of agriculture, wdiieh is necessary 
and fciisible, generally speaking, m all ])rovmces 
and States of India. This a constructive way 
of bettering the lot of the peasantrv 

As regards thos(‘ who seek to make a living 
by W'orking in factories and who arc daily 
turned away from the gates from centres of 
industry by hundreds, the only way to help 
them is to promote industries If new indus- 
tries are started, thousands of idle hands can 
find something remunerative to do. It is at the 
best a defective ideal of labour leadership 
which leaves the w’ork of industrialization of 
the country to capitalists and reserves to itself 
the w^ork of finding fault with the conditions of 
labour provided by the capitalists. Fault 
should certainly be found and remedied where 
it exists. But labour leaders should also be 
able to show that they, too, can create work 
and find employment for the jobless. 

As things stand, good kishan leaders and 
labour leaders are only useful grievance-finders, 
grievance-ventilators and also grievance-red- 
Tcssers, and bad kishan leaders and labo^ 
leaders are trouble-creators and fishers in 
troubled waters. What is wanted is that good 
kishan leaders and labour leaders should also 
be work-creators and work-finders and that the 
bad variety of so-called leaders, who are really 
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wisleaders, should find for themselves some 
ostensible means of honest living and leave the 
kishans and labourers alone. 

We do not kno^V how far it is correct to say 
that almost all kishan and labour leaders want 
a revolution; but that is the general impression. 
If the impression be correct, the question may 
be asked what kind of revolution do they want 
or expect. Like that of Russia, or that of Italy 
and Germany ? In any case, those who are for 
a revolution belie^ e that in ncvolutionized India 
there would be no unemployment and that there 
would be enough for all to live on. But, assum- 
ing that belief to be correct, nobody can fore- 
cast when the expected revolution will come. 
When Congress accepted the policy of Non-co- 
operation, it was declared that on certain condi- 
tions being fulfilled there would b(‘ Swara] in 
the course of a year. But many a year has 
come and gone since then without ushering in 
Swaraj. To bring about a revolution is not an 
easier task than the establishment of Swaraj. 
Of course, a revolution may come about un- 
expectedly and sooner than anybody imagines 
But the poverty-stricken massc's of India require 
other food than the possibility of a revolution. 
It is only the extension ancl improvement of 
agriculture and the industrialization of the 
country which can bring food to their mouths. 

The better class of kishan and labour lead- 
ers should feel called upon to take ppt in the 
constructive work of extending and improving 
agriculture and promoting industries. 

Som^ Industries Make for 
Agricultural Progress 

In one of the extracts from Mr. Butler^s 
address printed in a foregoing note he expresses 
the opinion that it is agriculture, not industry, 
which is responsible lor tlic low’ standard of 
living in India. Though it is the lack of ade- 
quate industrialization of the country which also 
is responsible for the low standard of living in 
India, the primitive and uneconomic methods 
and conditions of agriculture are also certainly 
resfionsible. Both industry and agriculture 
should receive attention. 

And there are some industries w’hich give 
a fillip to agriculture. For example, the sugar 
industry. In Bihar and the United Provinces 
it has already stimulated agriculture. And the 
more some of the other provinces take to the 
manufacture of sugar, the more will the cultiva- 
tion of the sugarcane extend there. 

The cotton textile industry has provided a 
source of income to the farmers and peasantry 
of the cotton-growing regions of India. The 


number of cotton mills in Bengal is on the in- 
crease, and efforts are being made to grow’ cotton 
in some districts of the province. 

The Bishnupur Cotton "Mills, Limited, m 
the Bankura district, w'hich wa^ registeied in 
April last, has acquired some lour lmn<lu‘d acres 
of suitable land, to begin wuth, for conon culti- 
vation. 

Is Extension of Agriculture 
Possible in India ? 

Some people are under the impression that 
in most provinces of India all or almo>t all 
the culturable land is already under cultivation 
and there cannot therefore be any further exten- 
sion of agriculture. Though this is true of some 
districts, it IS not correct so far as inanv otlier 
districts arc coni'crned S)')(‘aking of Bengal, 
the author of The Man Hdimd The Flouqh 
writes : 

“The total area availdhle for (ultivation is* 33,477,522 
acres and the net area cullivaled is 72*5 per cent, of the 
total. But this >aiie‘> widelv from district to distrid.” 

“....out of the total cultivable area, mine than or 
near about half is still available in H<»wiah, Malda, Buid- 
wan, 24 -PargaTias, Bankura, Nadia, Jalpaiguri, Dmaipur, 
Jessorc, about one-third is availftble in llooghly, Midnapore, 
Khulna. Darjeeling, about one-fourth is available m Kaj* 
shahi, Bogra, Chittagong and Murshidabad, about one-«ixth 
in Birbhiim and Mymensingh, one-tenth in Hangpui. \ery 
little m Nnakhuli. Pabna and Tipperuh. and almost nothing 
in Dacca, Fandpur and Bakargani. One of the main 
reaHoni> of a large proportion of um ultivated land in soini* 
of the districts is that land in tho-e districts is of poor 
fertility ” 

But the poverty of the soil can be lemedied 
by manuring and irrigation. 

Ignorance A Cause of Backwardness 
of Agriculture 

In one oi tlie passage's quoted in a previous 
not^' from Mr. Butler’s address he says that one 
of the causes which stand in the W’ay of increased 
agricultural production is the ignorance of the 
farmers and peasants. 

In pre-Non-co-operation days, the Indian 
National Congress used to pass a resolution 
every year demanding free and universal pri- 
mary education. This emphasis on education 
ceased after the acceptance of Non-co-operation. 
It is only recently that Congress leaders, includ- 
ing Mahatma Gandhi, have been converted to 
the view that universal literacy is necessarv for 
national regeneration. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has gone so far as to declare that all reforms 
may founder on the rock of illiteracy. 

The literacy campaigns in U. P., Bihar and 
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mind Uiat foreign recognition evoked at last the great 
esteem of his own people.” 

This, if true, would mean that the oducti- 
ted people of Bengal could not and did not 
appreciate Rabindranath Tagor(‘’s literary 
genius before tlie award of the Nobel jirizc for 
literature to him— they were so obtuse, and 
that tliey were so snohbibh that it wab only 
foreign recognition which evoked their “ great 
esteem. ” But the statement is not true 
Foreign recognition came to him in 1913, But 
earlier than that year the Poet completed the 
fiftieth year of his life and Bengalis “ celc- 
l)r"t(d ” the occasion m a befitting maimer all 
over the country ” — a fact note^ by Professor 
V. Le^-iiy of Prague, a iorngner, in his book 
Rabindranath Tagore,* H is Personality And 
Work, pp 169-170 

The Calcutta celebration of the Poet’s 
birthday is described in contemporary Bengali 
and English newspapers. But as no old files of 
such iiapers are at hand, we extract below a 
few lines from the long note on the subject in 
The Modem Re'i^ew for February, 1912, 
pagc‘ 229 : 

“Honour to Rabindranath 

“ In tlK* current year of the Bengali era Rabindranath 
Tagore has completed the fiftieth year of hia life. The 
otca«(ion ha8 been seized by Bengal to do honour to her 
greatfM litterateur On the 28lh January last, under 
tJir anspuen of tlie Hangiya Sahitya Parishad (Bengali 
Litefdiy Acatlemv), Bengal’s most representative literary 
sodeiy, a meeting was held for the purpose in the Calcutta 
Town Hall. It was one of the most representative, 
crowded and enihuHiastir of gatherings that have ever 
filled that hi-iloiic hall. From childhood to old age, all 
ages and both sexes were represented there. Representa- 
tives of ( iilture and high birth and wealth met there to 
do honour to the poet. High spirituality was there, 
science and industry were there, philosophy and forensic 
ability, poetry and the ancient learning of the land were 
there, literature had her many votaries there, the god- 
desses of music and painting had sent there some of her 
foremost worshippers. Nor was statesmanship left 
unrepresented. The mothers and daughters of the race 
did not lag behind. And there mustered strong in their 
thousands the youth of Bengal, her rising hope, with 
enthusiasm writ large on their shining foreheads. 

Rabindranath is our greatest poet and prose- 
writer.” 

In support of her wrong observation the 
authoress writes : 

The same year the University of Calcutta conferred 
on him the Doctorate of Literature, though only a few 
years previously students were set passages from Tagore 
to be reconstructed into “good Bengali” in their 
University examinations ! 

It is a fact that the Calcutta University 
conferred the doctorate on Tagore after he had 
won the Nobel prize. But that University 
could scarcely be said to represent Bengal. 


Bengal could not be lield responsible for the 
^snobbishness of that University. The fact that 
the University never coni erred a doctorate on 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee does not prove 
that Bengal did not appreciate BMnkiin 
Chandra’s genius. 

We are not personally aware that 
“ passages ” from Tagore were in Univer- 

sity examination' ” to be recori.‘>tructe(i into 
^ good Bengali. ’ « But if ever some foolivsh 
pedant set a single passage from Tagore in a 
single University examination paper to be re- 
written in ^ good Bengali surely that jiedant 
did not represent Bengal or the Calcutta 
University. The representatives of Bengal were 
they who, all over the country, did the Poet 
honour on his fiftieth birthday. 

The late Mr. Edwnn 8. Montagu has letl 
it on record how even the illiterate villagers 
of Bengal, who had never heard of the Nobel 
prize, sang and appreciated Tagore’s bongs. 

Orissa States' People's Enquiry 
Committee's Report 

The All-Orissa States’ People’s Conference 
at its second session lu‘ld in 1937 ap])oiiited a 
Committee to enquire into the prevailing con- 
ditions in the 26 States of Orissa and to 
publish a report with their recommendations, 
should there be any. We have not yet received 
the report. What apjiears below is taken from 
the summaries supplied by the news agencies. 

The following niemberh were appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the Conference to undertake the 
work; Mr. Harekrishna Mahtab, member of the All- 
India Congiess Working Committee. Mr. Lalmohan Pat- 
naik, B.L. and Mr. Balvantrai Mehta, a member of the 
Servants of the People Society. 

The Committee began work in June, 1938 and went 
from place to place to collect evidence. About 2,000 
witnesses appeared before the Committee and large 
volumes of documentary evidence were produced. In the 
course of this enquiry an ex-officei of a State stole away 
many files of the Committee. Consequently the Commit- 
tee collected evidence again regarding the States to 
which the stolen files related. > 

As regards taxation the report says, 

“ The system of taxation now prevailing in these 
States defies all canons of sound finance. Neither the 
wholesome rules of Manu regarding land tax nor the 
scientific principles of land revenue assessment by the 
experts of the British Government in India are observed 
by the Rulers of these States.” 

Land Tax 

The Committee has shown that land tax in the States 
is higher than in the provinces in British India and in 
addition to this high land-rent there are numerous other 
taxes, fees, ^salamis,’ levies and monopolies; education 
cess varying between half-anna to two annoa three piea 
per rupee of rent, hospital cess varying between half 
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anna to one anna six pies per nipee of rent, forest cess 
varying between half anna to one anna three pies per 
rupee of rent, * bethi ’ cess or miscellaneous cess carrying 
between six annas and * one anna six pies per rupee of 
rent, grazing fee of one anna to Re. 1-4 per head of 
cattle per year; tax on industrial castes special cess on 
sugarcane, cess for using sugarcane crushing machines, 
tax on landless labourers, fruit cess, cess for exporting 
gram or merchandise, fee for adoption, “ salami ” for 
permitting widows to adopt (in many States levied at the 
rate of Rs. 5 or thereabout), tax on salt, kerosene oil, 
bidi, tobacco, pan, cocoanut, coir, meat and many other 
necessaries of life through monopoly; in some States 
special fees for permitting use of double plank doors, use 
of a particular head dress, use of palanquins, tax on 
plough and many other taxes are being levied. 

Then the Report j^oes on to describe 
tlie extent of unpaid forced labour. 

The amount of time lost by the peasants in doing 
‘bethi’ is staggering. A peasant spends (tvei one hiindi<d 
days of the year in doing foiced labour for the States 
or its officials. 

Of all the exactions under which the peasant is 
suffering ‘ bethi ’ is the most oppressive. It keeps him 
in gi Hiding poverty. What is worse, it prevents his emer- 
gence from a state of serfdom. 

In spite of the Geneva Convention abolishing forced 
labour, to which (he Government of India is pledged, 
this system persists in the States. Under the teims of 
ll'e Sariads goveinmg the relationship between the Chiefs 
and the Paramount Power, the foinur aie bound to acre Pt 
the advice of the political officers, who have, it appeals, 
not exercised their undoubted influence and weight on 
the side of the abolition of this system. The Committee 
find that a set of rules regulating ‘ bethi ’ and providing 
punishment for default have been sanctioned for the 
Slates of Athgarh, Baraniba and Nnrasinghpur by Mr. 
Seott. Political Agent and Commissioner. 

The Committee have pointed out that the people have 
no right whatsoever on their land, from which they are 
liable to be ejected at any lime. 

In the buinmary of the report all the Oriasa 
States, from the largest to the smallest, come 
in for equal and unmitigated condemnation. 
VVe do not know whether thc' re]3ort itseli 
damns all of them and all equally. There is 
no reason to doubt that misrule prevails in 
most of them. 

Being curious to know whether “ the 
people have no right whatsoever on their land ” 
even in Mayurbhanj, the biggest Orissa State, 
we consulted) its last Census Report and found 
that so far back as the days of Maharaja 
Sriram Chandra Bhanj Deo “ the grant of the 
right of occupancy to the tenants over their 
holdings and regular and accurate preparation 
of record of rights ” had been made. Is the 
Census Report wrong ? 

The report has definitely shown that the misrule and 
the condemned practices in the States have not gone on 
unchallenged in the past. There have been risings in the 
past in several States and in all the cases movements 
have been suppressed by the armed forces of the British 
Government. 


The report has quoted from various reports and 
official documents to show that the misrule in the States 
is not unknown to the Political Officer**, some of whom 
have occasionally warned the British (Government with 
regard to the affairs in the State!;, but according to the 
report of the Committee the British Government have 
been giving more and more powers to the Rulers a» a 
matter of their Imperialist Policy. 

The Committee are of the opinion that the British 
Government are in no small measure responsible for 
extortions by the Rulers. It is one thing to raise the 
status and dignity of small Rulers who were only the 
other day small zemindars like so many in British Orissa 
at present, but quite another to find them the money to 
keep that elevated position. This is the real explanation 
of the despeiate efforts of the Rulers to find money. 

The following are tbi* more important con- 
clusions which the Committee have come to : - 

In most of tile States, it is not possible for the public 
to secure authentic and ad^uate information. 

Annual Administration Keports are not published in 
all States. In some where they are published the general 
public IS not entitled to have a look at them. 

Proper codification of laws even is absent 

There is no clear distinction between public Treasury 
and the Raja’s Privy purse and the Rulers spend, directly 
or indiiectly, the major portion of the .State revenues on 
themselves, their families and dependants. 

There is a crushing system of taxation with unusually 
high land rent, except in one or two cases and numerous 
taxes and ce8.»es which leads to the progressive deteriora- 
tion of the economic conHitioh of the peasantry. 

Monopolies in certain vital daily necessaries of life 
have raised prices. 

No fundamental rights of citizenship are recognised, 
popular civil liberty is crushed and the people are daily 
oppressed. It is only recently that the two States Mayur- 
hhanj and Nilgiri have allowed a partial exercise of the 
rights of free speech. 

It was recently announced in the dailiefe 
that Seraikela State had grant(‘d certain con- 
stitutional rights to its subjects. Perhaps the 
Enquiry ('’ominittee's report was written before 
this announcement. 

The peasants in almost all States have no rights in 
agricultural land. 

Bethi, Begari, Rasad, Magan, and such other forced 
labour and contributions are widely prevalent. 

Interference by the State authorities in the social and 
religious life of the people impede the march of progresH. 

Bribery and corruption prevail with very rare excep- 
tions in the administration of the States. 

People are not allowed to protect their crops by 
killing wild animals that do immense damage. 

The Committee recommend 

that, in view of the inherent inability of the Orissa States 
to support popular enlightened administrations within 
their areas which are the sine qua non of any satis- 
factory re-arrangement, and in view of the inevitability 
of a strong and irresistible popular demand from the people 
of these States for rights of self-government and self- 
determination, the sanads granted to the Rulers of the 
States by the Paramount Power should be cancelled and 
they may be treated as landlords of permanently settled 
estates, such as Aul, Kujang and Kanika. That this 
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couhi Ixf* accomplished without doing any violence to the 
iight-^ of these chiefs will be clear from a perusal of the 
examination of their original status appearing in the 
foregoing pages. 

Pending the cancellation of Sanadb the 
Committee make the following minimum 
recommendations. 

1, The Governor in the Ministry of the province of 
Onssa may be vested with the powers now exercised by 
the Resident. 

2. The following minima which Gandhiji expects 
from the Rulers may be immediately given effect to : 

“ Full civil liberty so long as it is not used to promote 
violence directly or indirectly. This includes freedom of 
the press, and freedom to receive newspapers which do 
not promote violence. 

"Freedom to all people of the States to form asso- 
ciations to educate public opinion. 

" Freedom for Indians outside paAicular States to 
enter them without let or fiutdrancc so long as their 
activities are not directed towards the destruction of the 
Stales in question. 

" Privy purse should be limited so as not to exceed 
one-tenth of the income where it ranges between Rs. 10 
and 15 lakhs per year and should include the private 
expenses of the rulers, palace expenses, cars and sLablen 
of rulers and guests, except those which have reference 
to the performance of public duty which should be clearly 
defined. 

" The judiciary is to be independent and permanent 
and flee of all interference. In order to ensure uniformity 
of practice and strict impartiality there should be appeal 
t<* the High Court of the Province within which the State 
in question is situated.” 

As we have not seen the rejtort we cannot 
eay whether the dainnutory observationb ot 
tlie C'ommittee apply in their opinion equally to 
all the Orissa ytates. Perhaps they do not. 
In any case nothing stands in the way of any 
State winch may feel that justice has not been 
done to it, to present to the public what it 
consklors a true picture of itself. 

The report appears to be an iiniiortant 
document. In view^ of the fact that the worst 
Orissa States are not the only plague spots in 
Indian India, similar enquiries should be held 
in other groups of States. 

Amde in “ Asia ” on the 
Indian States 

The current August number of the Asia 
Magazine of New York contains an article on 
the struggle in the Indian States from the pen 
of the editor of The Modem Beinew, 

Chiang Kai-shek to Rabindranath 
Tagore 

Santiniketan, July 27. 

The homage of the Chinese Generalissimo, Chiang 
|J^*®hek, and jof the Chinese people was conveyed to 
pr. Rabindranath Tagore yesterday by Professor Tan 


Yun-shan, Director of Cheena Bhabana. Professor Tan 
delivered to the Poet the following message. 

“ Your letters on the Sino-Japanese conflict and India's 
sympathy endow China’s anti-aggression fight with moral 
8trength.”-->f. P. 

Dr, J, C, Ghosh Appointed Director of 
Indian Science Institute 

The Viceroy has approved of the appoint- 
ment of Professor Dr. J. C. Ghosh of the Dacca 
University to the* office of Director of the 
Indian Science Institute, Bangalore. We con- 
gratulate Dr. Ghosh on the appointment. It 
gives him a great opportunity to promote the 
cause of scientific and industrial research in 
the country. 


America Terminates Treaty with Japan 

Washington, July 27. 

The State Departmenl announces that the United 
Stales arc terminating the treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation of 1911 with Japan thereby opening the way for 
an embargo on the shipment of raw materials to Japan. 

The Government’s action came like a bomb'^he^l as 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate today 
postponed discussion of the treaty until later in the 
week. Earlier Mr. Cordell Hull talked with President 
Roosevelt after seeing his Fai Eastern advisers. 

The President approved of the abrogation of the 
treaty which does not become effective until January 26, 
1940. 

The text of the announcement states that the tieaty 
“contains provisions which need new consideration.” 

U. S. Intention 

Mr. Cordell Hull stated that the United States was 
signifying its desire to terminate the pact “with a view 
to better safeguarding and promoting American interests 
as new developments may require.” 

Interviewed immediately aftei the announcement of 
the abiogation, Senator Pittman said " I think it a wise 
and justifiable act.” 

Senator Lafollette declared that the State Department's 
move was designed to show .lapan that “the course of 
this country is wide and open ” in future dealings with 
the Japanese . — Router 

America’s action ha'^ been such as one 
would expect of a country which loves freedom 
and justice and which has no anxiety to 
safeguard possession of ill-gotten territory. 

Tokyo Reaction to Americas Move 

Washington, July 27. 

President Roosevelt’s sudden action has torpedoed 
people’s false notions about American attitude towards 
their country. 

A long campaign of misrepresentation based on 
American forbearance in China had persuaded them that 
the United States was not unfavourable to their Govern- 
ment’s policy . — Reuter 
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American Action Gladdens China 

Washington, July 27. 

The announcement cff the abrogation of the U, S. 
Japan Treaty has been received by China with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

The keen disappointment caused by the preliminary 
Anglo-Japanese agreement seems gradually to be giving 
place to the hope that Britain after all will not change 
her attitude towards China. 

This hope may be delusive. 

Japanese Foreign Office Regfets 
American Action 

Washington, July 27. 

Acknowledging receipt of the notification of the abro- 
gation of the treaty from the charge d’affaires, Mr. Yoshi- 
sawa. head of the American Department of the Foreign 
Office, is understood to have said that the action was 
regrettable and added that so long as America persisted 
in her “present attitude towards Japan,” satisfactory 
results cannot be expected even if the United States pro- 
poses to conclude a new treaty. 

The Tokyo stock market suffered a setback on receipt 
of the news and declines ranging up to three yen were 
recorded in many stocks though a few stocks Hhowed 
gams . — Reuter 

Mighty Japanese Fleet in 
Western Pacific , 

Jppan is wide awake and alert, and i-s 
detenuined to be supreme in the Pacific 0(‘eHn. 
One further proof of it is her organization of 
n powerful fleet in the Western Pacific. 

Tokyo, July 27. 

.Securing command of the western Pacific, “which is 
indispensable for construction of new order in east Asia ” 
is the obfecl of the new Japanese fleet the organisation 
of which has just been announced, according to a spokes- 
man of the Admiralty. 

The spokesman slated that the new fleet will engage 
in a special training for emergency on war footing. 

Asked whether the new fleet had any connection 
with the strained Soviet- Japanese relations in the north 
Sakhalin, the spokesman replied “ It is connected with 
everything relating to the building of a new order in 
east Asia.” 

He added the navy was determined and prepared to 
defend Japan’s rights and interests in north Sakhalin. 
The navy was watching development of the negotiations 
proceeding at Moscow with grave concern . — Reuter 

Some Indian Movements 
Mis^represented Abroad 

A recent number of the Aiia Magazine of 
New York contains an article entitled, 
^‘Fascism over India, of which we would not 
perhaps have taken any notice if it had not 
b^n published in Asia, Our object, however, 
is not to pass in review the whole article, but 
only to notice one or two of the wrong state- 
ments which the article contains. The writer 
observes : » 


“The communalist urganiaations, uf course, talk in 
totalitarian language and praise the Fascist countries, 
but their influence is very meagre when compared with 
the powerful anti-Fascist National Congre«s. Also being 
busy with their respective sectarian and petty affairs, they 
have not much enthusiasm to advocate the totalitarian 
ideology of which, perhaps, thi-y approve only vaguely 
without gauging its full implications. Here and there, 
however, one may find small oigani/ation- which are 
iim on near-Fascist lines and aie thu» poientiallv 
dangerous. The militarv school and various physical cul- 
ture centres run by Hindu communahsts aie possibly in- 
spired by the example of Fascist Storm Troops. Then 
there is the Brattachari (sic) movement In Bengal, whitli 
was started hv an ex-member of the British Indian Civil 
Service as a counterblast to the “ teiionstic ” and “com 
munisiic ” tendencies among Bengal youths.” 

The National Congie^- is powerful and its 
oon‘^titution ih democratic, but perhaps it can- 
not he said empliatically that it ib not run on 
Fascitot line^ Has not the writer, who is a 
Muslim, noticed the eulogi-tic leferenceh made 
to Hitler and Mussolini by some prominenl 
Congrt's'^ leaders ? But we are not concerned 
here with eitlior the Congress or the oomiiiunal- 
istic organizations 

The writer uder.s to ^om(‘ biimll organi- 
zationb wdiieh an run on near-Fascist hues ” 
and says they are potentially dangerous. ” 
This is both silly and mischievous. Dangerous 
to whom ? By wtiy of example he mentions tho 
military school (at Nnsik ?) and various 
physical centres run by Hindu communahsts 
and sapiently opines that they tue inspired 
by the example of Fascist Storm Troops I Well, 
that school and thoH* centres were conceived 
(and many going) long belore the world 
had heard of Fascist Storm Troo])s. 

The writer of the arlicle does not know' 
even the correct spelling of the word 
Bratachari and the fact thak its fouudei 
Mr. G. S. Dutt, T. C. S., is not au 
(x-member but still a member of tlie Indian 
(hvil Service. Such being the case, his ignor- 
ance of the character and aims and objects of 
the Bratachari movement, though pitiable, is 
not surprising It w'ould be beside the purpose 
of this note to describe this useful movement 
here. Suffice it to say that it concerns itself 
mainly wdth the folk arts, folk dances, folk 
songs, and generally with the folk culture of the 
country ami with social service, and has no 
political object. Objectors may say that its 
activities may produce political results and 
therefore it has an indirect political object. 
But if one followed that line of argument, it 
would be difficult to find any pursuit or activity 
which is absolutely non-political — even the 
Archaeological Survey Department of the 
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Government of India could be proved to be un- 
intentionally feeding the flame of patriotism. 

The Brataehfiri movement is run on entirely 
non-communal lines and has been praised by 
Mashms and Hindus alike, in British India and 
m Indian States like Hyderabad and Baroda, 
as also by Britishers in Britain. 

Shanghai Britishers Condemn 
Anglo-Japanese Agreement 

Shanghai, July 26. 

The British Chantuher of Commerce at Shanghai has 
cabled lo the China Association of London, declaring that 
the Arita-CraigJe Agreement is likely to result in a 
deploiahle betrayal of British rights, inlerest‘4 and 
obligations in China. 

It says that legitimate British inteiests appear to have 
been placed at the mercy of the Japanese Army. The 
Agieernent indicates that Britain is abandoning her obliga- 
loiis and her legal position in a manner as injurious to 
her honoui and piestige as to her interests. Reutir. 

Anglo- Japanese Agreement Produces 
Buherness in China 

Shanchai, July 26. 

Deep bitterness pervades the Chinese comment on the 
Anglo-Japaneae Agreement. A nationalist newspaper 
wilting under the heading Britain Yields” says that the 
concessions made lo the aggressor in the East will only 
tempt the aggressors in the West to fr<*sh depredations. 
Britain’s surrendci will certainly cause a prolongation 
of war m the Far East. 

Keports from Chunking state that the Chinese feeling 
against Britain is rising. Tlie Chinese circle there 
contend that wliatcvoi niav be the outcome of the Tokio 
talks. Biitain has compromised in Japan. 

“'rhe Chinese authorities cannot conceal their dis- 
appointment at the attitude taken by Britain in the Tokio 
talk*- ” stated a fihinese Foieign Office spokesman . — Reuter 

Soviet Russia Thinks Japan 
Needs A Lesson. 

Mosfow, July 25. 

Kuznetsov, Commissar of the Nav>, in a fighting 
speech, declared: “Wc know that some of our restless 
neighbours, for instance in the Far East, need a lesson 
from 0111 armed forces before they realise that our 
frontiers are inviolable and that we will allow nobody 
to infrige them.”-~J?eu/fr 

Skirmishes have been going on between 
the Soviet and the Japanese forces on the 
borders of Manchuria and Mongolia. The 
Japanese have claimed more than once that 
they have brought down far more Soviet planes 
than they have themselves lost. The exact 
truth will not be known at least for some time 
yet. 

Chances of Anglo-Franco-Russian 
Alliance Improving ? 

'.Oables received during the earlier part of 
the last week of July appear to show that the 


chances of an alliance between Soviet Russia 
on one side and Britain and France on the 
other have been improving. [28.7.1939.] 

The Work of the Bengal W omen! s 
Protection League 

Nari-Raksha Samiti or the Women’s Protec- 
tion League was founded in (Calcutta a quarter 
of a century ago by Krishna Kumar Mitra and 
S. R. Das. After the death of both of them 
it has been wi{h great financial and other 
difficulties that its work has been carried on. 
But it has somehow gone on. That is very 
much to its credit. A province whose con- 
temporary chronicles arc black with crimes 
against women cannot do without it. 

That it has miw got Sir Nrqiondranath 
Sircar as its president has be‘orj a great acquisi- 
tion to it. 

On the 23rd July last ii held its annual 
meeting at the Albert Hall, Onlcutta, with 
Sir Nripendranath in the chair. The meeting 
was very largely attended. 

The need for backing the Women’s Protec- 
tion League, which has been doing admirable 
work with inadequate financial support, was 
stressed by the president. 

At the end of the meeting it was announced that 
Sir Nripendranath had promised a donation of Rs. .500 
to the funds of the League and his example was followed 
bv Kumar Saradindu Ro\ of Dinajpur and Mr. JTaridas 
Maziimdar, each donating Rk. 100. Swami Satyananda of 
the Hindu Mission promised that he would make pice 
collections from 1,000 men and contribute the sum to 
the funds of the League. 

In the course of his speech Sir Nripendra- 
nath said : 

He could not let slip this opportunity of saying a 
few words on a subject which was of the greatest im- 
portance to all of them .... ft was quite true that 
thiH was his first public speaking after being dismissed 
from Government service without pension (laughter). 
But this was really not an occasion on which speeches 
were wanted to convert the audience to any particular 
view. He did not think that tliere was any one who 
would not agree that the object of the League was really 
extremely important. Nor would any one deny that the 
vrav in which work was being done was the proper and 
efficient way. Therefore it was hardly an occasion for 
impressing on the people present the necessity of the 
work which lay before the League with a view to what 

the newspapers called “change of heart,” 

They are all agreed as regards the work which the 
League is doing and they have got the support of every- 
one of us. 

_ . Though I express no opinion,” proceeded Sir 
Nripendranath, “ai to the degree of social reform really 
wanted, in the interest of men* and women I do feel 
something should be done and that can Be done only by 
;wiety itself and not by legislation— namely, by fair, 
just and equitable treatment of those wwnen who through 
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no fault of their own but by sheer force have become 
victims of outrages. There is a desire for change in 
this direction, becausi.*, no one should be punished for 
no fault of his or of her own. But this change must 
come from the society itself ..... 

was glad to hear that this is no communal matter, 
but it is one in which we are all concerned. I am indeed 
glad to hear it, because now-a-days it seems there is no 
topic — whether it is the rising of the sun or the setting 
of the moon — which is not a matter of communal question. 
The League has emphasised in the report that it is a 
question which affects all coinnxinities and it is a 
question on which we should get the support of all 
right-thinking men irrespective of caste, or community 
to which he or she might belong.” 

Finally, Sir Nripendranalh 8tres.sed the vital necessity 
of financial backing to the League, without which it was 
impossible to do any useful work. He frankly confe88e<l 
that when he heard the report of hnancial resources, he 
was extremely depressed. He was extremely sorry that 
an institution which was doing such excellent work should 
liave financial resources of such small proportion. 
Unless they were prepared to support the League with 
money it was sheer waste of energy to come to the 
meeting at all and it would do no good to the workers 
of the League in their efforts to improve conditions. 

He, however, thought that such meetings were 
useful because they tended to focus public attention and 
excite the sympathy of those who would be willing to 
support tlie League if they knew the real situation and 
the inner working of the League. Reiterating the neces- 
sity of backing the League financially. Sir Nripendranath 
said that by financial backing he did not mean some 
stray, sporadic and accidental contributions from some 
millionarics, but support broad-liased in the society — 
small mites from small men which would make the insti- 
tution popular, useful and effective. 

Disunion in the Congress 

The world — ^the Old World at any rate — 
seems to be in the melting pot, providing India 
perliaps with an opportunity to mould itt^elf 
into la free, if not also an independent, State. 
And the Indian National Congress appeared to 
bo the organization marked out for such an 
achievement. But it is greatly to be regretted 
that there is disunion in its ranks — ^that it is 
a house divided' against itself. 

It is usual to divide Congressmen into the 
two groups of rightists and leftists. But there 
are really more groups than two. The 
rightists appear to have greater solidarity 
among themselves. But Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who is claimed by the right wing, is not 
ronly a socialist in hie principles, but has not 

i iveh up in practice his right to criticize 
Congress ministers. There was going to be a 
risie in the U. P. Congress ministry which 
las been somehow averted. 

As regards the leftists, some have joined 
he Forward Bloc, some have not, and etoine 
'Ven criticize it adversely. There is disunion 
dso in the ranks of the socialist party. 


There is statement and counter-statement 
warfare in the dailies. All sorts and conditions 
of leaders and would-be leaders have joined in 
the fray. Let us hope that all this will 
ultimately result in all of them and their 
colleagues and followers, or most of them, 
engaging enthusiastically in the fight for free- 
dom. 

Criticism of Congress and 
Congress Committees 

Two of the resolutions passed by the All- 
India Congress Committee at its last meeting 
have evoked adverse criticism from many 
Congressmen. fSrijut Subhas Chandra Bose re- 
(luested all dissentients all o'l'cr the country to 
assemble in public meetings on the 9th July 
last to record their protest against these reso- 
lutions. Thereupon the Congress President 
banned such meetings so far as Congressmen 
were concerned. In spite of the ban, however, 
a great many protest meetings were held all 
over the country, attended by numerous Con- 
gressmen and others. Now the turn has come 
for disciplinary action being taken against 
those Congrcissmon who attended these meet- 
ings. Now, as tliese meetings were not like 
college and school classes of which attendance 
rolls are kept when they meet, it would not 
perhaps be possible to ascertain accurately who 
among the firimary Congress members attetided 
the protest meetings. But the names of the 
^ rebel ’ members of the Provincial and District 
Congress Committees may be ascertained by 
inquisitorial methods, and disciplinary action 
may be taken against them , 

As Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the original 
and chief convener of the 9th of July meetings, 
is president of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, regard for chronological order, if 
not also the fact that he is an ex-president of 
the Congress, would require that he should be 
proceeded against first. Both chronology and 
precedence should count ! 

History has its lessons as to the efficacy 
or otherwise of discii)! inary action in producing 
enthusiastic conformity when there is wide- 
spread dissent. But history is not bound to 
repeat itself ! 

It will not serve any useful purpose to dis- 
cuss academically whether Congressmen in 
general or merabv rs of Congress Committees 
can or should criticize the Congress or its 
resolutions or the resolutions of Congress 
Committees. We only wish to recall that 
Mahatma Gandhi has very often severely 
condemned corruption and the spirit of violence 
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anjong Congrefebiiieii. He is no doubt not a 
four-anna Congresswala. But other leaders 
wiio are have followed his t'xample. No resolu- 
tion of tljc Congress or any Congress ("oinmittee 
is wore saerosanct than the original Non-co- 
operating ('ongress platform. The three great 
Congrt«s boycotts were boycott of legislatures, 
boycott of law-courts, and boycott of schools 
and colleges recognized by the official education 
departments an(i universities. The Swarajya 
Party rose on the ahhe^ of the boycott of 
legislatures. The sacrificial fire of criticism 
reduced that boycott to ashes. The high-priests 
who officiated at that yajna were Ohitta Ranjan 
Das and Motilal Nehru. We.are unable just 
now to recall tlie disciplinary action taken 
against them. Tjaw-Vourts and schools and 
and colleges have ceased to lie boycotted long 
ago. It is not known to Uh who first broke 
through these two boycotts. But ve are sure 
no disciplinary action was taken against them. 

Congress Action Regarding Hunger- 
strike By Bengal Politicals 

According to a United Press mc^sagi' dated 
Allaiiaba<i, the 26th July, Achatya J. B. 
Krii>alani, General Secretary, All-India Cow- 
gross Coinniittoe, has issued the loUowing 
‘ communique ' regarding tlie agitation to be 
(‘arried on throughout the country for tlie release 
ot political prisoners : 

J tliaw the attention of the ('ongiesn Committees 
llironghoul the land to the statement I'^sued by the 
( ongiea*. Pnsldent about the ugilution which is to be 
earned nn in the country for the irlea»e of our Comrade 
polilual prii»uneis on hunger-sti ike in Bengal jails. No 
particular alMndiu day has been fixed for meeting^ and 
denionstiations because we wish that the agitation should 
be a continuou** one. Meetings and demonstrations should, 
therefore, be organized not once but as often as necessary 
till a satisfactory solution is found to end this heart-rending 
tiagedy in which the whole of India is involved today. 
While the agitation for their release is going on, 1 would 
humbly request our Comrades, who have undertaken the 
supreme and final sacrifice of their lives to listen to the 
earnest advice of Mohatmaji and other leaders to give up 
theii hungtT-strike and thus strengthen the hands of tlic 
country in the matter of effecting their release.” 

What the Congrest! has done will meet with 
general appreciation and support. 

Hunger-strike by Bengal Politicals 

After long w’aiting and in desperation the 
political prisoners of Bengal resorted to hunger- 
strike some four weeks ago. Along with the lea<l- 
^^ing men of the country, wc have requested 
to give up the hunger-strike. If the 
<|''^Uovernment do not release them and they con- 
tinue the hunger-strike, the resulting tragedy 


can be foreseen with consternation and sorrow. 
But if they give up the hunger-strike and if the 
Government do not even then release them 
before the expiry of their sentences, they must 
be released on the tennination of their terms of 
imprisonment. They can then serve their country. 
Service of the motherland is their object in 
seeking immediate release. If they live to be 
released after some delay, even then their desire 
to serve the coigitry will be fulfilled, though 
not as early as they wish. 

Though we ask them to give up their 
hunger-strike, we do not attach any importance 
to the ministiy's declaration to the effect that 
they (the ministers) will not yield to the threat 
implied (according to the ministers) in the 
hunger-strike. The prisoners had waited long 
enough for release without resorting to hunger- 
strike. The ministers could have released them 
during that period, but they did not. And now^ 
that they have hunger-struck, they are not to 
be released because of the hunger-strike ! So 
hunger-strike or no hunger-strike, they are not 
to be released ! Is that the ministerial logic ^ 

There is no menace to anybody, except to 
the prisoners’ owm lives, implied in tlieir fast. 
So the ministers can release them without the 
tear ot anybody accusing them of having been 
frightened. But in order to re-assure them, 
the politicals should break their fast. 

The ministers have accepted the principle 
ol releasing politicals on the introduction of 
political reforms, by releasing all the detenus 
numbering thousands and many prisoners num- 
bering hundreds. Let them eomplct-e this com- 
mendable achievement of theirs. There is no 
terrorism or incitement to violence in the country. 
The atmosphere is peaceful. Th(‘re is no secret 
sympathy with terrorism on the part of the 
public. Not a single released detenu or politi- 
cal prisoner has reverted to the way of life 
which has caused so much suffering to them 
and their comrades. More favourable conditions 
for the release of politicals cannot be thouglit 
of. The agitation which has been going on for 
their release has affected all ages and both 
sexes and is impeding the progress of the 
country. Direct action, which has been sugges- 
ted, ' will be a still greater impediment. 
Nevertheless, it must be resorted to if necessary. 
129. 7. 1939.] 

National Planning Committee 

An abstract of the proceedings and other 
particulars relating to the National Planning 
Comnaittee has been published from its Bombay 
office in the form of a book. It makes a survey 
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of the various stages of development of the idea 
of national planning culminating in the present 
oiganisation, including resolutions of the 
National Congress relating to planning, indus- 
tries and fundamental rights, etc. A list of tlx* 
29 sub-committees, which was published in the 
last issue of The Modem Revtew with their 
terms of reference, and a note for the 
guidance of the sub-committees, are also inclu- 
ded in it along with the questionnaire that wa^ 
Hsiied to ditlVrent provinces. • 

I As Miggested in our last issue, the National 
, Planning Committee is proceeding on the right 
lines by organising an efficient central office at 
Bombay to direct and co-ordinate the nctivi- 
<k*s of the different sub-committee^. Pandit 
Jawaharlal N(‘lnu, (Miairman of the National 
rdaniiing ('inimittee, in the course of a state- 
menl to the pri'ss on June 30, reviews the 
recent s(‘^^i()n^ of the eonmiittee. lie ^ays, in 
r>art : * 

If i*- liopfd that Piotincial Governments will carry 
(*n and eriquiiic^ in their respective province*!. 

'M>nie have alieady done ho. Bombay, Central Piovinres 
and a tew others have appointed Committees of enquiry. 

I would especiall) like to coniiratulate the Bihar (iovein- 
nienl and then enthusiastic Ministei foi ItidiiHlnes, Dr. 
S\ed Mahmud, on the way they have ulieadv tackled this 
pioldem. 

Stait Tnchkasp:!) 

With a view to rope with this work, the office of the 
National Planning Committee in Bombay has been re- 
oi}inni/ed and the stuff is being increased. Pi of. K. T. 
Sliah has bei n appointed Honoiary General Secretary and 
umler his able guidance we look forward to the office 
futielioning efficiently and rapidly. The Committee lias 
; decided to have three Joint Secretaries to assist Prof. 

! K. T. Shah, and accordingly Shri K. D. Guha. Shii H. V. 

I Kamatli and Shii G. P. Hiitheesing were appointed. 1 
I legiet that Shn ff. V. Kamath has not found it possible 
I to continue as Joint Secretary. Shri G. P. Hutheesinp 
! has been working in the office for the last six months and 
, will now continue as Joint Secretary. Shn K. D. Guha 
btings to us knowledge and experience of the work. He 
was. connected some years ago with the Industries Depait- 
ment of the Government of Bengal. His services were 
lent to the Ceylon Government, and for the past five year? 
he functioned as the Technical Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon'. As such he initiated a number of schemes 
in Ceylon, including a Four-year Plan foi Industrial 
Development for which the Ceylon Government has allotted 
a large sum of money. 

j The appointment of Mr. K. D. Guha, who 
pas had conniderflble practical experience in 
phis line of work, as a Joint Secretary will un- 
doubtedly inspire public confidence. Mr. Guha 
peeently visited Calcutta with a view to organi- 
sing the local sub- committees and discussing 
l^c preliminaries with the members from 
pengal. At a recent meeting here he aroused 
considerable public interest in Bengal in various 


aspects of national planning. There he said, 
in part : 

“A survey of import figures would rt'veal an utter 
di'pcndcncc of India on other countries for primary 
lure-sarics of civilised life and would suggest a very 
compiehcnsive programme of industrial production com- 
prising a large variety of manufactures. Bui as a pre- 
liminary to the attempt to formulate such u plan for the 
indusirial development of India, it appeals to be necessary 
to consider the following facts with a view to determining 
the extent to which she possesses the essentials for iraiis- 
foiming herself from an agricultural to a moderately in- 
dustrial slate within the next ten years. 

(1) Status of her industrial life the factors ictard* 
iiig 01 promoting it in the past; 

1 2) Resources of the country, (both material and 
human; 

(3) Kconomic, social and political organisations 
thiough which the Contemplated development would hav** 
to lake place. , 

Mr. Guha discussed the above imints and said that 
India possebses most of the factoib ehsential for planneJ 
iidvaiue of economic leconstruclion “True, we have no* 
yet g<»t complete political independence, whicli is neces- 
^aiy for mobilising all the economic fnjres on the differ- 
ent '■cctoib ui National Planning, but a laige measure of 
advami* is possible even with the present handicaps. 
Planning, in effect, is a continuous process -and would 
natuially pans thiough various stages of devclopineni. ll 
is not possible to base any National Planning without 
assuming complete political freedom and as such our 
plan will have to he visualised in the light of complete 
political independence.” 

Communalism and Provincialism 

Mahutiiia Gandhi haw writ ton repeatedly 
ngain'-t (‘ominunalism, and rt'coiitly ho ha^ 
vM'itteii agtiinst the evils of [irovinciuliHiii. 

Hindu-Muslini unity is one of the main 
missions of his life. He and his followers are 
ever vvtitehful to safeguard the interests of 
Muslims, though Mu'-hm extremists say that all 
Hindu Congress lenders are Hindu Maha- 
sabhaile.s in disguise. As Musliiits are an 
all-India minority and distrust Hindus, Hindu 
(’ongiess leaders are right in being extra-care- 
ful in all matters concerning Muslims directly 
or indirectly. But, just as it takes two to make 
a (juarrel, it also takes two to produce harmony 
and unity. 

It should not be taken for granted that it 
is Muslims alone wffio can have or can believe 
that they have grievances. Others, such as 
Hindus, may have and do really have grievan- 
ces. It should not, again, be taken for granted 
that it is tlie minorities alone who can have 
grievances. The majority, too, can have 
grievances. The Hindus are the majority in 
British India — ^not less than 70 per cent. Yet 
in the Federal Assembly they have been given 
42 per cent, of the seats. There cannot be 
unity between those who are favoured and 
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those who are discriminated against and rlis- 
favoured, even though the favoured party may 
not be to blame for the unjust arrangements. 
That is human nature. 

Hindu Congress leaders should never 
forget that Muslims are not a minority and 
Hindus not tin* majority everywhere. Hindus 
are a minority in some provinces, in Bengal, 
for example*, and they have their grievances as 
minorities, where they are such. 

The Congress and Congress leaders should 
seek impartially to redress the grievances of 
all communities and of hotli majorities and 
minorities, whatever their creed or caste may 
l)('. And for doing it, it is absolutely necessary 
to fight the C'ommunal Decision and end it. It 
will be said, that will di«])lease the Muslims. 
Hut, on the other hand, unless it is ended, the 
Hindus wdl never be satisfied. The Hindus 
within the Congress fold are a small portion 
of the eomnnmily, the far larger poittion is 
(Uitside the Congress. The Hindu demand that 
the Communal l)(*e]sion should be done awa> 
with is a just demand. Therefore to fight the 
Communal Decision is to satisfy .lustiee and 
satisfy the Hindus, whereas not to fight the 
(’ommunal Derision may satisfy the Muslims but 
ean never be just. 

We aie not and do not pretend to be pro- 
phets, but we venture to say that tliere will 
never lw.‘ eommmml unity in India so long as 
the Communal Decision remains in force. It 
would not be unfair to assume that that Deci- 
sion was intended to keep India disunited. 

Like eommunaliMn, jirovineialism also i> 
fostered by the British-moide constitution given 
to India. 

The -loint Pa rliamen 11117 Select Ckimmittee, 
according to whose ideas and plans the flovern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 was drafted, claim 
in tlieir report that whatever national unity 
exists in India is an achievement of British 
rule. But in the very same report, in another 
paragraph, they declare that they are perhaps 
destroying that unity. With what object and 
by what means ? They say tliey want the 
jirovinees to develop along their own 
lines, so that each may have an independent 
political life. The means to this end is pro- 
vincial autonomy. We need not quote the exact 
sentences from the Report of the Joint Parlia- 
numtary Select Committee in support of what 
we have written — we have done so several times. 

If each province is to develop along its 
own lines and have an independent political 
life, irrespective of the interests, requireinenis 
and feelings of other provinces, obviously there 


cannot be a single vigorous national existence, 
and evidently also the interests and feelings of 
one j)rovince must clash with those of another, 
strengthening provincialism. 

It is for this reason that Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats of past generations were in favour 
of [irovincial autonomy (we have several times 
(luoted their views from Major Basu’s Consoli- 
dation of the Christian Power in India). But 
our political leaders were so enamoured of the 
^idea of being aWo to })romote the interests of 
their own provinces that they hugged provin- 
cial autonomy to their bosoms, forgetting the 
good of Iiitlia as a whole. 

But provincial autonomy has come to stay. 
It cannot ncjw be replaced by any otlH*r ad- 
ministrative* arrangement. Its evils can and 
should, however, be remedied, whene\er and 
wherever they are perceiveil. 

Th^ British Prpventi(ifi of Violence 
Bill Becomes Law 

Owing to the outrages I'ommitted by the 
“ Irish Republican Army men, the British 
Parliament has enacted the Prove'ntioii ot 
Violence Act. Even on the day when it wa*- 
pfis.sed' and received the royal assent telephone 
wires were cut in some districts in London by 
tile Irish terrorists. 

London, .Inly 28. 

The Prevention of Violence Bill received the Royal 
assent after being nmhed through the laM stage*; in the 
Parliament. 

Moving the Bccond reading, Earl De La Warr said 
that hitherto there iiad been 1.30 outrages and millions 
of sterling damage had been done. Already two pers.M 1 ^ 
had been killed and 73 «)lheis had been mor-* or less 
seiiously injured in the country fiom one end to the 
other. It had been derided that lliese things must be 
stopped. 

Earl De La Warr described the “ S plan seized by 
police as having been prepaicd with ihe thoroughness of 
any military general staff. 

No Internment of Irish Suspects 

London, July 24. 

In the course of moving the second reading of the 
Prevention of Violence Bill Sir Samuel Hoare referred 
to a suggestion of internment of suspects. He said, “As 
things are, I am opposed to that method. 1 think that 
it looks too much like the system of concentration camps. 
1 say with some experience because when I was the 
Secretary of State for India, I had a great deal to do 
with the problem of internment, that one of the difficulties 
is that although it may be comparatively easy to intern 
your man it is much more difficult to know when and 
how to release him.”— ReM^e^. 

What Sir Samuel Hoare would’ not and 
durst not do in relation to the Irish, he did to 
Indians. 
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Release of Politicals Demanded By 
Progress'ive Bengal Muslims 

The following statement has been issued 
over the signatures of Maulvi Abdul Karim; 
Prof. Humayun Kabir; Nawabzada Sycd 
Husain Ali Chowdhury; Mr. A. Mansoor 
Ahmed; Mr. Farukul Islam; Mr. Abdul Majid; 
Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, M.L.A., cx-Ministcr, 
Bengal; Mr. Abdul Momin; Mr. A. F. M. 

Nurannabi; Maulana Ahmacl Ali; Mr. Abu 

Hosain Sarkar, M.Ij.A.; Mr. Kliondkar Abdul 
Jabbar; Mr. Jehangir Kalur; Maulana Altaf 

Husain; Mr. Niinil Amin; Mr. Fazlul Huq; Mr. 
Mujibar Rahaman; Mr. Kalam Ali; Mr. Abdus 
Samad; Mr. Khoda Baksli and others : — 

1 30. 7. 1930] 

“The hungcr-i^lrikr of llie polllical prisoners has 
oiiipred Hito Tl8 foiirih work. Notlilng can be more 
regrettable than the attitnde of callousness -which the 
Bengal Government has till n«iw maintained. Tbe argii- 
inentfl brought forward on behalf of llic Cabinet show a 
painful lack of sensitiveness of political idealism and also 
indicate a dangerous failure to realise tbe depth and 
extent of feeling aroused by the Ininger-slrikt;. 

“ A democratic Government must reflect tbe urgency 
of the people and it shows the utter political bankruptcy 
to confuse the pressure of public opinion with coercion. 
To talk of prestige In this connexion is futile, for a 
popular Government can have only the prestige which the 
people give to it. It is prerogative of a popular govern- 
ment t{) yield to p<»pular demand and it can defy such 
pressure only at tlie ciist of negating its own character. 

“It is, therefore, a travesty of fact to suggest as 
has been done on behalf of the Cabinet that it has the 
support of any section of Indian opinion behind it in 
its refusal to release political prisoner.®. 

“The adjournment nuuion in the Assembly was inter- 
preted as a vote of confidence by the Ministry, but even 
if® supporters made it clear that they desired to release 
all political prisoners even thfugh they might do anything 
which might turn the Cabinet out. Even the organ of 
the most communal section of Bengal Mussalmans declared 
that it desired the immediate relea.se of political prisoners. 

DeSIKK of MtT.SU]VIS 

“The sober and moderate Muslim majority of Bengal 
have the same desire, and further feel that the Cabinet 
by its attitude and action is unnecessarily creating dis- 
content and tension and endangering the order and tran- 
quillity of the province. 

It is now time that the progressive Muslim opinion 
of the country should express itself in une<inTvocal terms 
upon this question. We are convinced that the Bengal 
Cabinet , had first assumed oflfice by unconditionally 
releasing all political prisoners. We have heard it said 
that in the early days of the present Cabinet the 
Ministers had on one occa.sion, when the then Governor 
was absent, unanimously decided to release all political 
prisoners. But later on when the Governor, Sir John 
Anderson, wanted the question to be reopened they went 
back on their first decision and submitted to tbe dictation 
of the Governor and his bureaucracy. The Cabinet had 
another chance of capturing public imagination when 
they released a large number of detenus through the 


intervention of Gandhiji. The detenus had to be released 
in the end. and the Cabinet by their hesitation and 
slowness only lost the credit which they would have 
otherwifse won of vindicating their position by releasing 
all political prisoners and the extremely generous offer 
of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose ha.s gone a long way 
towards a.ssuring them about a point on which they might, 
not unnaturally, feel some diffidence. 

Mr. Bose's Assurance 

“ Mr. Bcjse has said that 

*if the Bei^al Ministry meet with em^ition from 
H. E. the Governor of Bongal or tfao Government of 
India and if they resijgn over this issue, the Congress 
party will do all that is possible to prevent any othor 
Cabinet from being formed and in no case will the 
Congress party think of stepping into the vacant offices. 
Further, if the present Ministry happen to lose the 
support of the Eueppean group as a result of the policy 
of immediate and unconditional release of the political 
prisoners, the Congress party will not try to take ad- 
vantage of the situation and will not use it for the 
purpose of ousting the present Ministry from office.' 

“ Mr. .Su'bhas Chandra Bose guarantees them their 
position, am^l I his should enable them to stand up for a 
point of view which has secured a unanimity of Indian 
support. 

“ It is not necessary to talk of election pledges in 
this connection. All parties during elections pledged 
themselves to the repeal of repre.ssivc laws and release 
of political prisoners. But aparl from political consi- 
derations, even on purely humanitarian grounds Mussalman 
pohli<', opinion must now express itself unequivocally 
on this point. We are coiifulenl that in spite of differ- 
ene.e.s of political ideology, all Mussalmans will with one 
voice say that the political prisoners of Bengal must be 
released.” - v(. P. 

“ Congress Ministries Wont Resign 
on Politicals^ Release Issue ’’ 

Tlir view thtil the situation arising out of 
the hunger-strike by the political prisoners in 
Bengal did not warrant resignation on tlie part 
of all Congress ministries, was expressed by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, giving his reasons, in 
the course of a reply to an interrupter at a 
meeting, held under the auspices of the Bombay 
Provincial C'ongrcss (!Jommittee, on the 28th 
July. 

While Pandit Neltru was addressing the 
meeting, a member from the audience heckled 
him as to why the Congress ministries should 
not resign on the issue of the release of political 
prisoners. Pandit Nehru retorted, “ The Con- 
gress ministries will not resign. Why should 
they resign ? ” 

The Pandit observed : 

“If we are strong, auch a thing (viz., the non-release 
of politicals) should never have happened. Because of 
our essential weakness in Bengal and in the country 
generally, such a thing has happened. What are we going 
to do ? The remedy is, * let somebody else do some- 
thing V’ 
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Seiiyagruha Re8<di>ed Upon If Politicals 
Are Not Released Within A Week 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose announced at a 
vastly overcrowded meeting held at the Calcutta 
University Institute Hall on the 29th July th if 

thi* tinw when he met these hunger-striking prisoners 
in jails they told him that if any request was made to 
them to give up the hunger-strike without giving them 
definite assurance that their demands were going to be 
inet, they would fail to comply with any surh request. 
It was further pointed out by them that any request of 
that nature without any assurance that riieii demands 
ware going to be met, would rather help Government 
than in any way helping their cause. 

Addressing the vast gathering Sj. Boso 
npj)ealed for ton thousand vpluntccrs and a 
»um of R«. 10»000 within a week for starting a 
satyagraha movement for securing the immediate 
and unconditional release of the political priso- 
ners in the event of constitutional methods for 
securing their release proving unsuccessful. 

Sf. Bose referred to Pandit fawaharlal Nehru% speech 
at Bombay on the question of release of politral prisoners 
and pointed out that the people of Bengal should no 
longer have any delusion in their minds that the Congress 
Ministries were going to create any ronstitulmnal deadlock 
over this issue. In this matter of vital concern to Bengal 
he must stand on her own legs. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
remarked in his Bombay speech something like this that 
there was weakness in Bengal. It was for them to prove, 
remarked Sj. Bose, that Bengal was not weak, that Bengal 
knew how to depend on her own legs, and how to canv 
on a iiiovement successfulh (Applause). Let it lie 
demonstrated by them that Bengal did not like* 
going to others for help in this matter and that she 
did not like to be small to others by ieque»ling them 
to help her. It must be proved by their action that 
Bengal did not like to be treated as a lieggar (prolonged 
implausr). Sj. Bose could, however, tell the audience 
that he had received this definite assurance that in the 
event of a Satyagraha movement being started in Bengal 
over this issue, at least ten thousand people from other 
provinces would be found ready to offer their wjrvices 
in making the movement a success. 

Sj. Bose repeated his offer of co-operation to the 
Bengal Ministry in this matter and declared that they 
would wait for final decision of the Bengal Government 
on this question before launching the Satyagraha move- 
ment. 

In response to Sj, Bose’s appeal, Mr. Nauser Ali, 
ejb-Minister, Government of Bensal, was the first to sign 
the Satyagraha pledge offering his services as a Satyagrahi 
volunteer of the Council of Action of the B,P.C.C. for 
securing the release of the political prisoners. Manv 
ethers also signed the pledge at the meeting. 

Subhas Bobus Offer to Bengal Mmistry 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s offer to the 
Bengal ministry, given in full in the statement 
issu^ by the progressive Muslims of Bengal 
priufted elsewhere, is both handsome and states- 
manlike. After Sj. Bose’s assurance the 
ministers should have no hesitation in releasing 


the political prisoners. By having to resign on 
the issue of the release of the latter, if neces- 
sary, they would not be losers from the worldly 
point of view, while they would have the 
support of th^ir countrymen. 

Gandhiji Advises Postponement of 
Satyagraha in Soufh Africa 

Gandhiji has issued the following state- 
iiient on the proposed launching of passive 
resistance in South Africa on the 1st August : 

“1 have been in telegraphic correspondence with 
Dr. Dadoo, leader of passive resistance in South Africa. 

I have no hesitation in asking the Passive Resistance 
Committee to postpone, for a time the proposed launching 
of the struggle on the 1st August. I do so because I have 
some hope of an honourable seltleinent 

“ I know that the Goveinment of India as well as 
the British Government aie trying to obtain relief. T 
have put myself in touch with tlie Ministers. In the 
circumstances, 1 think a brief postponement of struggle 
to be necessary. * 

“1 am fully awaie of the enlluisiasin of the resister'’. 
They have pioved their mettle before and they will do so 
again if it liecomes necessary, but it is a code with passive 
resisters to seize every opportunity of avoiding resistance, 
if it can he done honourably. Eveiy cessation in search 
of peace adds strength to real fighters. 

“Let them remember that the Capetown Settlement 
of 1914 was the outtome of cessation of struggle for the 
sake of peace. I hope that the proposed cessation will 
lead to a similar result. 

“Should it unfortunately prove otherwise and should 
the struggle begin, let Dr Dadoo and his fellow icsistrrs 
know that whole India will he at their back.'’ — A, P. 

Congress President Meets Political 
Prisoners 

Cougrchs President Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
and Sj. Mahadev Defeat had about feix hourh’ 
interview with the ^lunger-fetriking political 
prisonerb in the Alipore and Dum-Dum jails, 
on the 29th July. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad on his return after in- 
terviewing the hunger-strikers being approached 
by the United Press ” said that there was 
nothing to be issued to the press. 

When the Congress President and Mi . 
Mahadev Desai came out of the Dum Dum 
Central Jail after two full hours’ talk with the 
hunger-strikei^B, Mr. Desai told the Associated 
Press ” that they had conveyed Mahatma 
Gandhi’s message to the prisoners and had 
supported it with all the force of their argu- 
ment. 

They were to meet the prisoners again on 
the 30th July. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad added that they pro- 
posed to meet Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
Bengal, in /this connection if the latter returned 
to Calcutta on the 30th July from Dacca. 
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Asked what Maliatma Gandhi’s raessogc 
to the prisoners .was, Mr. Dcsai said, 
Mahatma’s message is a simple one — it is an 
earnest request to the hunger-strikers to give' 
u}) the fast and we have earnestly appealed to 
them to do so. ” 

Hyderabad Reforms 

Any elabornte (Titicism of the Plydcrabatl 
reforms must be as much lyst labour that 
undergne for producing them. 

The Reforms Committee lias described the 
constitutional position of the Ruler of the State 
in the following words : 

“ The head of the stale represents the people directly 
in Ills own person, and his connection with them, therc- 
foic, IS more natural and abiding than that of any passing 
elected representative.^ lie is both tlie supreme head of 
the state and an embodiment of the peoples’ sovereignty.” 

Hence it is that, in such polity, the head oi the state 
not merely retains the power to confirm or veto any 
piece of leglslution, but also enjoys a special pierogalive 
lo make and unmake his executive or change the machinery 
of govcinraent through which he meets the growing needs 
oi his people. Such a sovereignty forms the basis on 
which our constitution lests and has to be preserved. 

The Hyderabad (lovernmeut otate that 
tli(‘y regard this declaration as fundamental. 

Sucli being the autocratic ioundation on 
which the superstructure is raised, it is no 
wonder the constitution is unworthy ot seriotis 
coiihideration. 

We do not know of any modern state m 
which there is either the rt’ality or the semblance 
of lepresentative government, of which the 
constitution rests on such a pompously stated 
absurd autocracy. 

The Emperor of Japan belongs to the same 
race and stock and professes the same religion 
as the people of Japan. The Japanese bclievt 
that His Imperial Majesty is “ at the heart of 
the Japanese nation and at the head of the 
Japanese state. ” He is known to his people 
as the Son of Heaven or Heavenly King. They 
also believe that “the Imperial 'Dymasty of 
Japan is the oldest reigning family in the world, 
Japanese history dating its earthly origin from 
660 B.C. ” 

The position of the dependent Nizam is in 
no respect like that of the Emperor of Japan. 
But his pretensions are greater than the real 
claim of the independent Emperor of Japan; 
and the Japanese people enjoy far greater 
rights and ^vantages than what the Nizam 
proposes to give to his subjects. 

Another absurdity of the Hyderabad consti- 
tution is that its legislature is to have an equal 
number of Hindu and Musalman members. 


According to the census of 1931, which is the 
latest, the total population of Hyderabad is 
14,436,148. Hindus number 12,176,727, and 
Muslims only 1,534,666, What can be more 
unjust and absurd than to give 15 lakhs of 
people as much representation as that to be 
given to 121 lakhs ? The reason given for th<* 
perpetration of this injustice is : 

** . . . the importance of the Muslim community in the 
state, by virtue of its hibtorioal position and its status 
ill the body politic, is so obvious that it cannot be 
reduced to the status of a minority in the Assembly,” 

One of the useful functions of the Indian 
Stales ib that most of them in all respects and 
some of the better ones in some respects servt^ 
as foils to show off the comparative merits of 
the constitution and aijmin is t ration of British 
India. The British Government of British 
India can say to their direct subjoins : “ Look 
here, how much superior our government is to 
that of your owm rulers. ” 

Indian newspapers have all along criticized 
the Government ot India Act of 1935 for 
giving the very small community of Britishers in 
Bengal 25 seats out oi a full house of 250. Yet 
there can be no quc-<tion that the importance 
of the British community in India “ by virtue 
ot its historical position and its status in the body 
politic ” is far greater than that of the Muslim 
community in Hyderabad. In fact there can 
he no comparison between the tw^o. Britisher- 
in Bengal are part of an independent people, 
Hyderabad Muslims are not. Britishers hold 
India by their own might. The Nizam, the hend- 
of the Hyderabad Muslims, is able to kecj) him- 
self in his position by favour of tlie Paramount 
Power — that power keeps him on his Qad\, anc* 
the Hyderabad Muslims ow^'e their position and 
status to Ilis Exalted Highness. 

Such being the ease, the British commu- 
nity in Bengal can now say to the critics of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 : 

“ We are in every respect far more 
imjmrtant than the Hyderabad Muslims. If 
on the strength of what they call their histori- 
cal position and status in the body politic, they 
can have half the seats in the Hyderabad legis- 
lature, we could have got in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly at least seats out of 
250. Instead of that we have taken only 26, i.c., 
one-fifth of that number. Following the 
illustrious example of our great predecessor, 
Lord Clive, may we not declare that we arc 
surprised at our moderation ? ” 

Leaving aside the question of tlie British 
community in Bengal, one may say that, if in 
Kashmir the Hind^ who are a small minority 
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had been given an equal number of seats with 
the Muslims who form the vast inajorilty, such 
an arrangement would have furnished a paral- 
lel to what has been decided for Hyderabad 
But if that liad been done, the entire Muslim 
population not only of Kashmir but of the rest 
of India besides, would have been up in arms 
and raised a terrific outcry I 

The Sikhs are a larger proportion of the 
Panjab population than the Muslims are of 
Hyderabad and their historical importance Is 
at least not less. But they have not got half 
the seaitfi in the Panjab Legislature 

Much has been said in the Hyderabad 
Gazette Extraordinary announcing the reforms 
about representation on the btfsis of interestb 
and joint electorates serving as antidotes to 
communalism. But after having perpetra^d 
a glaring act of communal injustice by giving 
the Hindus one-eighth of the representation to 
which they are entitled, why indulge in the 
vain talk of combating communalism ? It 
sounds very muchWike hypocrisy. 

** All bills passed by the Legislature should 
be of a recommendatory character. ” 

There is much more to say about the 
Hyderabad reforms. But having already given 
much space to them, we shall conclude by com- 
menting on a few more points. 

The elected element in tne legislature is to 
be in a minority, though it is a minority of only 
one. We have already noted that all bills 
passed l^y the legislature are to be of a recom- 
mendatory character. As regards the powers 
of the legislature in general, wc find that a long 
list of vital subjects is entirely excluded from 
the scope of its discussions and even as regards 
those which it will be allowed to discuss, its 
decisions will not be binding on the Govern- 
ment but only recommendatory. 

No definite decision has been arrived at in 
the very important matter of the franchise. 

The Arya Samajists and the Hindus had 
started and had been carrying on satyagraha to 
establish their right to religious liberty. The 
firman of His Exalted Highness does not grant 
this liberty but sanctions the constitution of a 
Religious Affairs Committee to advise the 
Government on such memorials or petitions of 
any community or sect as may bring to its notice 
disabiliries or restrictions in the performance 
of religious rites. Why could not the Nizam 
follow the example of the British Govemm^at 
in British India in this respect and grant his 
4 subjects outright as much religious liberiy as we 
^ enjoy? To leave the enjoyment of religpous 


liberty practically to the mercy of an advisory 
committee is hardly satisfactory. 

The press should' be given as much free- 
dom as it enjoys in British India, but it ha^ 
not been assured such freedom. 

The decision with regard to recruitment 
to the public services is an improvement on the 
existing conditions, but it cannot be said that 
it will certainly remove the grievances of the 
Hindus. The rules about public ^neetings of a 
political or communal character have been 
relaxed, but freedom of public meetings has 
not been granted. As regards freedom of asso- 
ciation the information is given that no law 
exists in the state regulating the formation oi 
associations. But that does not mean that they 
are or will be freely allowed, considering that 
the state will continue to be autocratically 
governed. It should have been expressly 
mentioned that there will be freedom of 
association. 

Members returned by territorial constitu- 
encies, such as arc to be found in all 
countries enjoying parliamentary government, 
are to be preferred to members representing 
economic interests. Why the latter have been 
preferred in the scheme is clear from the gibe* 
at “ professional politicians. ’’ The Nizam 
wants village Hampdens without, of course 
any Hampdenism in them. 

Literacy Campaign in Bihar 

The Hon^ble Dr. Syed Mahmud, education 
minister of Bihar, deserves great credit for the 
efforts made in his province for the liquidation 
of illiteracy. Critics have said, indeed, that the 
results have not been commensurate with the 
fuss made. But assuming, without admitting, 
the truth of the criticism, it cannot be denied 
by the most hostile critic that remarkable 
results have been obtained during the year the 
scheme has been worked. We do not know 
whether the Bihar Govrnment has provided an 
adequate number of libraries, like those pro- 
vided by the U. P. Government, in order to 
enable adults who have newly acquired literacy 
to keep up the habit of reading; they may 
otherwise fall back into illiteracy. The finan- 
cial resources of the Bihar Government are 
much smaller than those of the U. P., but 
something can be and perhaps has been done 
in the direction pointed out. 

We have no definite and reliable infor- 
mation as regards some aspects of literacy 
campaign. What has been attempted and 
achieved in the direction of making Adibasi, 
Bengali and Oriya illiterates lilterate in their res- 
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pective Uncages is not known. It has been 
hinted and it was in fact alleged at a meeting 
at Purulia last month in our presence that the 
campaign has been taken advantage of to make 
Iversons whose mother-tongue is not Hindi 
literate in Hindi instead of in their respective 
mother-tongues. Mr. Jimut Bahan Fen, a 
parliamentary secretary of the Bihar ministry, 
who was present at the meeting, said that the 
Bihar ministry had no such intention and that, 
if anything undesirable had^been done, it was 
the work of over-zealous underlings. 

itic Bengali weekly Sanjibani, edited for 
half-a-eentury by the late Babu Krishna 
Kumar Mitra, gives in the course of an 
editorial note in its issue of the 13th July last 
the following statistics of illiterate Bengali- 
speaking persons in Manbhum whom, it is 
alleged, the Bihar Government has been trying 
to turn into Hindi-speaking persons by teach- 
ing them Hindi instead of Bengali : 


Thana 

Percentage 

Topechanchi 

. . 100 

Baghmara 

. . 75 

Gobindapur 

.75 

Toondi 

..90 

Karkend 

.. 90 

Jharia 

.. 90 

Dhanbad 

.. 50 

Wc do not know our contemriorary’s source 

of information. 

We have reproduced its 


figures, not for raising a controversy, or for 
giving those in Bihar who may be re- incarnations 
of the young man who told John Morley that 
liis forte was invective, an opportunity to 
display their talents, but to enable the 
authorities to put a stop to undesirable acti- 
vities, if any, or, if there be none, to contradict 
unfounded rumours. 

Mahatma Gandhi has evinced anxiety to 
put a atop to provincialism. These seemingly 
but not really insignificant matters are a 
permanent source of provincial embitterment 
and should receive serious attention. 

Efforts to make Hindi the lingua franca 
of India imply that those whose mother-tongue 
is not Hindi should learn it in aMition to their 
mother-tongueB, it does not imply that their 
mother-tongues should be suppressed and only 
Hindi is to be learnft by them instead. 

HindWrdu Medium of Instruction for 
Bengali Children in U. P, 

We have read a long report submitted by 
the sub-committee appointed by the U. P. 
Bengali Association on the grievances of the 
Bengalis in U. P, created by the recent decision 


of the U. P. Government to make Hindi and 
Urdu the compulsory medium of instruction in 
schools. It begins by observing : 

** Owing to the recent decision of the U. P. 
Intermediate Board in making Urdu and Hindi aa com- 
pulsory language in answering all questions except 
English in the High School Examination, the Bengalis of 
this Province have been put to great difficulty and 
inconvenience regarding the education of their children.” 

That Hindi-Urdu should be the medium of 
instruction in the vast majority of U. P. schools 
18 only just and natural, as it is tlie mother- 
tongue of the vast majority of the U. P. popula- 
tion. But as Bengalis are a part of the 
permanent population of the Province and as 
they have a well developed mother-tongue and 
literature which they are entitled to cultivate 
(and as it is essentially necessary to do so to 
maintain indispensable marital and other rela- 
tions with Bengal Bengalis), the school medium 
of instruction for their children should be 
Bengali. They are, no doubt, a small fraction 
of the U. P. population, but of the educated 
section of the population they are not an 
insignificant part. Tliey do not, of course, 
want that separate schooli^ should be establish- 
ed and teachers appointed at state expense for 
teaching their children through the medium of 
Bengali. What they want is that in schools 
founded and maintained by them — ^there are 
several such schools of very long standing in 
the U. P. — their children should be allowed to 
learn through the medium of Bengali and 
answer questions in public examinations in 
Bengali. There is no dearth of good text- 
books in Bengali and new ones may be written 
to satisfy new requirt'uients. Bengali teachers 
and professors bcoine examiners up to the 
highest U. P. University Examinations. They 
can be trusted to and will gladly set papers and 
examine answers in Bengali — ^without any remu- 
neration if necessary. 

Whether Bengali children have up to the 
present received instruction in any school in 
U. P. through Bengali is not a matter to which 
overmuch importance need be attached. As a 
matter of fact, they have done so in Bengali 
schools up to a certain standard. But even if 
they have not, Congress Government is expect- 
ed to be better than the previous bureaucratic 
Government and to pay greater and more 
sympathetic attention to peoples’ needs and 
desires. 

If for any reason the U. P. Government 
be not able to accept the suggestion that 
/Bengali children should be allowed to answer 
questions in Bengali instead of in Hindi-tTidu, 
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wf would druw attention to the proviso, which 
we have italicised, in the following Resolution 
of the U, P, Board of High School and Inter- 
uicdiate Examination : 

** Cfmdidtttef fi>r the High School Examination should 
an«Wer vacations in Him!! or Urdu in all subjects other 
than English, provided the Chairman of the Board or kis 
nominoo at fUs discretion permit candidates to 

unxwir ih StgUsh/* 

The proviso implies that some candidates 
will he allowed to answer in English. Perhaps 
It i« meant for Britisli and Anglo-Indian 
children, and justly so. We urge that the con- 
sideration shown to tliem should be extended 
to Bengali and other children also whose 
inother^tongue is not Hindi-Urdu, and that the 
permission be not left to one person’s discre- 
tion to be used a short time or even a year or 
two before the examination is held. For, if he 
refuses permission, there would not be sufficient 
time left for the candidate to aeiiuire an ade- 
fjuate knowledge of Hindi -Urdu to be able to 
answer questions in that language. 

I'lie decision arrived at by the U. P. 
Government is not necessary to make U. P. 
Bengalis Hindi-speaking; for they are and have 
been so ft'otii before it was arrived at. Bengali 
lawyers and doctors learn and use Hindi. 
Bengali Government servants whose duties jre- 
quire it have to learn and do learn the language. 

Bengalis, W'herevi r they may be in India, 
have to contract and maintain marital relation ^ 
with Bengalis in Bengal and for that purpose 
knowledge of Bengali is required. The days 
when interprovincial marriages wdll be usual 
are a long way off. 

it would not be right or just to require 
Bengali children to learn Bengali at home in 
addition to learning Hindi and English at 
school. Most Bengali parents in U. P. are not 
in a position, too, to provide them with private 
tutors to teach them Bengali at home. 

Moreover, if Hmdi-^eaking children are 
to have the natural and valuable advantage and 
right of learning through the medium of their 
mother-tongue, there is no reason why BengaF 
children should be deprived of that advantage 
and right. 

Besides Bengali, Hindi, Urdu and Assamese 
are recognised as media of teaching and examina- 
tion ftfr the Calcutta Matriculation Ejmmination. 
That is BengaPs friendly gesture to her 
nei^bours. We are sure the U. P. can make 
p limiiar gesture instead of a decision which 
but be a source of permanent bitterness 
'’Jid estrangement 


What we plead for will not deprive Hindi' 
speaking children in the 'least of any facilities 
for receiving the highest education. It will 
benefit Bengali children without injuring other 
children. 

Mahatma Gandhi is keen on removing all 
ciniscs of inter-provincial misunderstanding. 
May we take the liberty to draw his attention 
to this subject ? May we also earnestly 
i (‘quest Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to give some 
thought to it ? And, of course, our appeal is 
nu^ant tor the U. P. ininistiy in the first in- 
stance. 

4 » 

Federation and The Princes 

Latterly the rulers of the Indian States have 
shown a disposition to join the Federation. 
Tliey have been given time till September next 
to arrive at a fingl decision. 


The Calcu^Ua Municipal Bill 

The Calcutta Municijial Bill has passed 
both houses of the Bengal Lcigislature with all 
its anti-national, anti-demoeratie, anti-Hindu, 
and pro-imperialist features, and awaits the 
approval of the Governor. 


De Valera Condemned I,R,A, Outrages 

Dublin, Jwly 27, 

The bombing outrages in Britain were strongly 
condemned by Mr. de Valera in the Senate when, replying 
to the debate on a resolution demanding a Government 
statement “as to the justifiability and expediency of the 
bombing activities in Britain by Iresh citizens,” he 
said, “We know what wrong been done by the 
partition of Ireland. Unfortunately the Government of 
Eire is not in a position to remove the causes that have 
led to the unfm-tunate occurrences in England.” There 
was no excuse for the bombings, Mr. de Valera abided, 
and the Government of Eire had no sympathy with these 
bombings which had undoubtedly given the Eire Govern* 
ment a setback. He appealed to the people concerned to 
take into consideration the changed circumstances since 
the establishment of the Eire Government. 

Mr. de Valera caused a sensation when he suggested 
as a remedy for removing the turmoil, which had 
embroiled the two countries, that those in the north, 
numbering about 80,000, should be bought out, compen- 
sated and allowed to go elsewhere if they did hot desire 
to come into an United Ireland. — Reuter. 

V^ile it is true thait Mr. De Valera con- 
demned the outrages, the seciond paragraph of 
the above message seems to imply that, if the 
remedy he suggested were not ^lied, the 
contmuanoe of the outraged would be natiirkl I 
Is that ahimad of the Irish brand ? 



ON THE BRINK 

By Majoe D. graham POLE 


Twenty-five years ago— on 28th June, 1914 — 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the heir to the 
throne of Austria, was shot and killed at Serajevo 
and this act led directly to the Great War. 
Twenty years 28th June, 1919— the 

Peace of Versaillw was signed, and everyone 
Loped that we had now entered an era of peace. 
Today armaments are being piled up at a rate 
never before dreamt of and every minute of the 
day sees tremendous sums of money being pour- 
ed out on preparations for works of destruetion 
— guns instead of butter. Truly the soldiers won 
the War and the politicians lost the Peace. 

Last month, I pointed out that the European 
situation had not w^orsened. Signor Mussolini 
and Herr Hitler were then the tw^o on whose 
^lecision the issue of peace or war seemed to rest. 
Now' it is not merely the Berlin-Rorae Axis that 
WT have to consider, but the Berlin-Romc-Tokio 
triangle; and -at the moment of writing Tokio 
seems to be the danger point. Doubtless Japan 
is getting every encouragement both from Berlin 
and Rome to try to bring about the dispersal 
of the British Fleet. If it wcie not for the 
European position and the necessity of keeping 
the greater part of our Fleet in European waters, 
as a deterrent to the two Dictators, Japan would 
never dare to take up the attitude and indulge 
in such outrages as she has been doing — ^to the 
great joy of Berlin and Rome. But Japan may 
very easily overstep the mark and achieve the 
almost impossible task of bringing America and 
her Fleet into action against her. Under these 
conditions the British Fleet could remain more 
or less concentrated in the West while America, 
with the British warships that could be spared 
for the East, would, along with the French, 
render Japan's position very precarious. 

Japan's financial position is growing steadi- 
ly worse, and the Chinese war, that is not a 
war, is not only not proceeding favourably to 
her but is taking from her a very heavy toll 
in men and money, without any very clear indi- 
cation of an adequate return for such heavy 
"expenditure. She is only too cognizant of the 
fact that Russia is on her border and that, in 
any general conflagration, Russia could and 
would over-^run Manchukuo and threaten her 
c^ommunications in China. Indeed fighting hm 
wen going on on the bordera of and 

Manehukuo for over a month now and,^nt<^|i<i*ngih 
^both sides claim to have had oonsiderabhf suc- 

20-^4 


cesses, comparatively little is said about the 
losses on their own side. 

In Europe, the Danzig situation is still a 
danger point. It is no bet^ than when I wrote 
a month ago. But Poland's firm attitude has 
prevented Hitler trying to bring off one of his 
bloodless victories there— so far. He is anxious 
to avoid war if possible and he realises now that 
Chamberlain's “ appeasement " policy wifi not 
be tolerated any longer by this country so that 
his chances of another Munich have receded — 
possibly neveibto return. Any attack on Dan- 
zig now would be an attack on Poland, and that 
spells War. 

The German people are already living on 
substitutes for butter and the other necessaries 
of life. One can introduce ration cards for food 
during a war, but it is difficult to he^n a war 
on ration cards and sutastitutes. Germany, of 
course, relies on a lightning stroke and a short, 
intensive, victorious attack. That miiffit have 
been possible last September. Todays it is 
absolutely impossible and bombs on Beriin— 
which are not only possible but very, probable 
—would quickly undermine my will to war 
which Hitler, with his proi^ifimda, try 
to arouse. At present, that propapnda is being 
concentrated — and we are told with much suc- 
cess — on making the German people believe 
that they are being “ encircled " by various 
nations led by Great Britain lemd France. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax have been 
at great pains to deny this encirclement. But 
why ? Surely, it is a fact tliat we are trying 
to encircle Germany and Italy. The whole point 
of our encirclement, however, is not so that we 
may attack them, but so that we may be in a 
position to ward off any attack they may make 
on peaceful nations. Germany and Italy would 
be welcomed into ^e community of narions that 
are bri^ bound together to prevent unprovoked 
agression, but in i&eir present mood and under 
their present leadership there is little chance of 
their joining. 

For about months npw we have been 
trying— or we are supposed to have been trying 
—to arrange a pact'with Russia. At the moment 
of writing we have not yet suoeeeded. The whole 
proceedings are shrouded in secrecy. There is no 
doubt that such a pact is desired, as an insurance 
policy for peace, 1^ tbd veei$(snty of the 
people in this country who simply cahnot under^ 
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htand — as the principles have been agreed on — 
vhy the completion of the formuhe should take 
such an unconscionable time. 

But the nigger in the wood pile during all 
these weary weeks is not so mysterious a figure 
after all. 'It is, in fact, our own Mr. Chamber- 
lam 1 The Russians have found it very hard 
indeed to believe in his eleventh-hour conversion 
to the Eden policy of resistance to the Dictators. 
I)uring the past three years they have seen him 
rc8olut(’ly shutting his eyes to German and 
Italian intervention in Spain and, in liis answers 
to questions in the House of Commons, throwing 
dust in other peojile’s eyes also. They have seen 
him at Munich accept the German thesis concern- 
ing the Sudetenland— and, in so doing, open the 
load for a Geiinan advance tlfrough Czecho- 
slovakia to Russia and the Ukraine. In their 
eyes he ha** shown himself more than half a 
Fascist. They do not doubt that he and his 
iriends reganl a Russian alliance, at best, as a 
necessary evil. (Only the other day, Sir Francis 
Lindl(‘y, former Ambassador to Japan, was tell- 
ing a meeting in the House of Commons that 
British prestige would suffer less if the negotia- 
tions with Russia failed than if they succeeded.) 
They suspect he would like to divert German 
aggression towards Russia. That is why they 
have been so obdurate on the subject of a Baltic, 
a watcr-tiglit, guarantee. In the words of 
Pravda, their official organ : 

**TUe Soviet is ready to meet Britain more than half- 
way if aa^uted that Mr. Chamberlain will not cry later 
*it was a misunderstanding* and leave Russia to hold 
the baby.” 

It IS mistrust of Mr. Chamberlain, equally, 
that lies behind the Baltic unwillingness to 
accept a triple guarantee from Britain, France 
and Russia. Czecho-Slovakia relied on Britain, 
France and Russia — and, at Munich, Czecho- 
slovakia was out-manoeuvred by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Whatever, the apologists have to say for 
Munich, whatever hand-washing they indulge in 
on the plea that Britain had never given a 
guarantee to Czecho-Slovakia (they forget the 
guarantee laid on all member States by the 
League Covenant) , the fact remains that Czecho- 
slovakia put her trust in Britain when she agreed 
to accept the Runciman mission. This is the 
only lesson that Munich has for the Baltic States. 
They see that Czecho-Slovakia ^s contact with 
Britain drew on her destruction. Situated as 
they are, they are of course at the mercy of 
either Germany or Russia. At the moment they 
aMuiii a state of precarious cordiality with Ger- 
entering into Non- Aggression Pacts and 
reoSving visits from military missions and so on. 
penetration is at work there plainly. 


But they are not going to invite the German 
w-rath to come by accepting a guarantee against 
German aggression. “ We are not like Czecho- 
slovakia,” they proclaim somewhat loudly. 
“We have not got any dangerous guarantees.” 

By the time, this reaches India, however, 
I feel sure that the Peace Front will have been 
established with Russia. During the past weeks 
speeches have been made, answers have been 
given in the House of Commons, that might have 
been construed as a beginning of a return to 
“ appeasement.” But all that is finished now. 
Opinion has suddenly hardened in this country. 
Herr Hitler and his worst friend Goebbels have 
finally over-reached themselves. The Biitish 
Note to Germany in reply to the denouncement 
of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement; the 
speech of LfOrd Halifax at the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs; the endorsement which it 
has received from all shades of political opinion 
in the country'; the Manifesto to the German 
people which has just been issued by the Labour 
Party — all these show that the country is now 
of one mind in its conviction that any further 
act of aggression on the part of the Dictators 
will have to be resisted even if resistance means 
War. 

Why has opinion suddenly crystalised ? It 
is difficult to pick out the psychological moment, 
but some time during the past week it happened. 
Somehow we woke up to two intolerable realities 
— ^that in the East as in the West the aggressors 
expect to dictate to us what must be our foreign 
policy. Japan lets it be known that we must 
“ co-operate ” with her in her campaign over 
China if we expect to remain in China ; Germany 
actually suggests that the raison d'etre of the 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement that we 
should allow her a free hand in Europe in ex- 
change for our permitted naval supremacy ! 

What an unreal world the aggressors have 
made, how great is their delusion . . . Herr 
Hitler speaks of the new Germany enduring for 
a thousand years. Herr Goebbels boasts of a 
new culture. But the new Germany and the 
new culture will not last beyond their life-time. 
The reason it will not last is that it has no roots, 
no continuity, no organic life at all. The Nazis 
do not believe in the slow processes of growth. 
They believe in short-cuts. They do not believe 
in keeping faith, they think they can do with- 
out it. Just as they do not want friends, they 
want vassals. And they seem to think that all 
the laws of the universe, all the consequences of 
their actions, will be suspended in their favour I 
What an amazing state of affairs it is, that such 
a point of view can deceive the German people. 
Consider for a moment this extract from a book 
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\^hich has just appeared in England. It is called 
{jcrmany^s Revolution^of Destruction and is the 
\\ork of Herr Herrmann Rauschning, a former 
friend and associate of Herr Hitler. 

** Hitler had told 'me that morning what was his view 
of the value of treaties. He was ready, he said, to sign 
anything. He was ready to guarantee any frontier and to 

conclude a non-aggression pact with anyone 

Anyone who was so fussy that he had to consult his 
conscience about whether he could keep a pact was a 
fool. Why not please other people and ease one’s own 
position by signing pacts, if the oth«r people thought that 
got them anywhere or settled anything ? He could con- 
clude any ticaty in good faith and yet be ready to break 
it in cold blood the next day, if that was in the interest 
of the fiituie of Germany.” 

The last clause of the foregoing, of course, 
begs the whole question. Will the German 
people never tell him that ? To Herr Hitler 
the interest of Germany means only one thing 
— expansion. At first he proclaimed that he only 
wanted Germans in the Reich. Next he took 
C'zeeho-Slovakia and said it was part of Ger- 
many’s living-space. Now he is saying that he 
wants the return of all the territory that over 
belonged to the German Empire . . . Suggesting 
that the Prussian Elmpire is the same as the Holy 
Roman Empire which it nev(‘r was. Danzig, for 
instance, has a much older history as a Free 
City than Prussian Germany has as an Empire. 

Herr Rauohning^s book, of course, is not 
allowed inside Germany. But every German 
know> now that Herr Hitler is a self-pro- 
lairaed liar. It was possible to deceive them 
over Austria, not quite so easy to convince them 
that it was necessary to annex the weeping 
Czechs (as the German soldiers must have re- 
ported to them) . But the inescapable revelation 
came to them when the German soldiers returned 
from Spain. Herr Hitler then told the German 
people for the first time that he had been inter- 
vening in Spain since July, 1936. And every 
German who cared to do so could recall that on 
August 9, 1936, the German charge d’affaires in 
London gave the British Government a formal 
assurance that ** no war material was being sent 
or w’ould be sent to Franco’s forces from Ger- 
many and that German warships would not take 
any action which could be interpreted as giving 
support to the rebels.” And that on August 24, 
1936, Germany announced her adherence to the 
Non-Intervention Agreement. 

Herr Hitler, perhaps it should be added, on 
the principle that two wrongs make one right, 
told the German people that he had decided to 
help General Franco “ to the same degree . . . 
as the rest of the world lent its support to Spain’s 
i*^ternal enemies.” The Germans can make what 
they like of that. But in the interests of histori- 


cal truth it is, I think, worthwhile drawing 
attention to a question put by Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone in the House of Commons. She ask- 
ed the Prime Minister whether there w^as any 
evidence of substantial military intervention in 
Spain by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
prior to mid-October, 1936. And the answer 
was, No, Sir.” So that, as Miss Eleanor Rath- 
bone points out, disposes of the charge repeatedly 
made by pro-Franco speakers and writers that 
Russian military intervention preceded and pro- 
voked German and Italian intervention. On 
Herr Hitler’s own evidence, the Germans were 
there in July, 1936. 

But the strangest thing of all about this 
German intervantioii in Spain is how it could 
have been kept secret in Germany. (The 
Italians never made a secret of their interven- 
tion. They contented themselves with the fic- 
tion that their legions were volunteers.”) How 
is it possible to take thousands of men away 
from their homes, over a period of there years, 
without their people at home knowing where 
they are and w’hat they are doing ? This 
strange thing, of itself, is evidence of the terror 
that IS paramount in Germany. The Gennans 
no longer act like reasonable beings. Do they 
believe everything they licar — or nothing ? 
Herr Goebbels’ propaganda certainly has the 
queerest, the most self-contradictory, effect. At 
one and the same time the Germans are invited 
to believe that (a) Britain is decadent and 
powerless to resist; (6) Britain is trying to 
encircle ” them. How can both these things 
be true ? Is it not the case, as Lord Halifax 
said in his speech, that not only are such asser- 
tions untrue, but the people who make them 
know them to be untrue ? As Mr. Winston 
Churchill pointed out, the encirclement can be 
broken at any time by Germany joining it. 

India must have heard with interest that 
speech which was made by her former Viceroy* 
What a good speech, what a classic pronounce- 
ment it seemed 1 What w^orlds away from the 
temporising and fantasies of Non-Intervention 
and Appeasement. At last the English p^plo 
were given something to chew upon. As I listen- 
ed to it, it seemed to me that just as the City 
of London appropriates Mr. Chamberlain as their 
particular Prime Minister, so the Universities 
at their rarest and best might speak through 
the voice of Lord Halifax. Why has he been 
so long in eclipse ? 

The proloi^d eclipse of Lord Halifax is 
little short of disaster. Can there be any doubt 
that if he had made such a speech ten weeks 
ago, at the outset of the Russian negotiations, 
they would by now have been concluded ? But 
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instead he has wasted time playmg second>6ddle 
m the Appeasement orchestra for at any ratt 
from time to time playmg a tune that sounded 
to some very like Appeasement). Why again, 
at Geneva this summer, did he refuse to support 
Dr Wellington Koo’s apfioai for help lu China’s 
struggle against Japan ? The New Zealand 
High Commissioner, it will be remembered, 
wholeheartedly supported the Chinese appeal — 
as did Russia. 

The Chinese delegate asked very little of 
Geneva He wanted an international committee 
set up to enquire into the Japanese bombing 
of Chinese civilian populations. He asked the 
Council to recommend member States to give 
6nimoia] and material aid to China and restrict 
their imports of Japanese goods Above all, he 
asked them to stop the export of armaments to 
Japan, Yet Lord Halifax could not agree to 
those proposals — pleading the p^e^ent oircunis- 
tances and the heavy responsibilities resting 
upon his Government m other parts ot the 
world. Strange reasoning I Are we to believe 
that he and his Government have only just 
w*aked up to the fact that Japan in the l^st 
and Germany in the West are the two-headed 
menace that threatens us all ? 

Britain and the United States, it is startling 
to realise, are the principal exporters of 
armaments to Japan. The figures have just 
been published in New York Last year Japan 
obtained from her Axis alhes only 8.6 per cent 
of her war needsv But no less than 67 per cent 
of her total war imports came from the United 
States and the Piiihppines While Great Britain 
and the Empire accounted lor 20 6 per cent 
These figures have been brought out by a 
Chinese expert working at the Bookings Insti- 
tute — and he further points out that of all the 
Great Powers, Soviet Russia alone sold no wai 
materials to Japan. On the other hand, 
Germany is shipping more arms and munitions 
to China, through Singapore, than any other 
nation ! 

What queer traders are these annament- 
makers, but how much queerer are their 
Oovemmepts ! As everyone is aware contro- 
versy is raging now in the United States on 
the issue whether or not they shall permit the 
sale of armeunents to belligerents in war time. 
The Roosevelt Administration is anxious to 
allow the sale on a cash and carry basis because 
such a basis, by reason of Britain’s command 
of the seas, would favour the democracies. And 
, the democracies are considerably handicapped 
^ owing to t%e quantities of war matenal that 
fell into Germany’s lap when she seised Caeoho* 
Slovakia. Well, the United States mig^t make 


a begixming by easing the handicap under whichi 
China is labouring. And we, while we consider 
the best means to relieve the blockade of 
Tientsin, might take steps to ensure that in 
future British armaments shall not be used by 
those who threaten Britain. Wlw did Lord 
Halifax decline to agree to the Chinese pro- 
posals ? It is to be hoped that the Government; 
has thrown off the paralysis that obsessed it 
tor so long — according to which the Dictators 
might do as they#oho8e, but for us to take any 
positive action would plunge the world m war. 
Must we continue to export arms to Japan ?" 
Must we continue to buy Japanese goods, 
thereby giving her the currency with tvhich to 
buy more armaments ? 

At the moment of writing, the air is full 
of rumours. Yesterday, a poster announced 
that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden were joining 
the Cabinet. That pf itself would impress 
Herr Hitler that we meant business And best 
of all would it be if at the same time Sir John 
Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare diopped out. 
Our two disastrous Foreign Secretaries . Could 
the revolution in our foreign policy be better 
underlined than by their departure ? Com- 
menting on this yesterday, a friend remarked 
that it the Aich-Apostle ol Appeasement, 
Mr. Chamberlain, were to go also, the Russian 
Agreement would be a certainty. But of course 
he must remain. We cannot do without the 
vast numbers of Conservatives who “think” 
whatever their learlei thinks 

The Conservatives, we are told, aie prepar- 
ing for a General Election in October. If the 
issue were not so serious we could laugh till 
we split at their complacency Foi, they are 
going nap on the assumption that Mr. 
Chamberlain will have averted a world war — 
and this is to be the chief plank in their 
programme. The General Election will take 
place a week before the Miinieipal Elections, 
so if Mr. Chamberlain has saved the peace he 
ought to be able to save the Conservative 
Party for quite a long time to come. 

But of course the peace, if it is saved, will 
not have been saved by any one Party. It will 
have been saved by the men outside the 
Government no less than by the men within 
(who could not see the danger until it scorched 
them and are themselves responsible for 
bringing us within a hairbreadth of war). It 
k not only Lord Halifax’s speech, it is the 
Labour Manifesto joined with it— and together, 
please Heaven, ^ey will convince the German. 
Government that we are united and in earnests 

London, 

3rd July, 1939 



UTERACY IN BENGAL IN EARLY BRITISH PERIOD 

By A. N. BASU 


In an address given at the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in 1931 Gandhiji had 
stated that today India was more illiterate 
than it was fifty or hundred ago, because 
the British Administrators when they came to 
India, instead of taking hold of things as they 
were, began to root them out. 

Gandhiji had based his statement on the 
evidence furnished by Adam’s Reports on 
Vernacular Education m Bengal and Bihar 
(1835-38) and Leitner’s History of Education 
in the Punjab since Annexation and in 1882. 

In a senes of lectures before the Institute 
of Education, London, which have been recently 
published under the title Some Aspects of 
Indian Education Pasi and Present (Oxford 
University Press, 1939), Sir Philip Hartog, 
well-known in this country, has tried to prove 
that Gandhiji’s conclusions were erroneous and 
that they were based on a wrong reading of the 
data and also that some of the statements made 
in the two authorities referred to above, need 
not be taken literally and seriously. He has 
attempted 

“to remove, if possible, once for all the imaginary basis 
for assertions not infrequently made in India that the 
British Government systematically destroyed the in- 
digenous system of elementary schools, and with it a 
bteracy which the schools are presumed to have 
created” 

One of the main conclusions of Sir Philip 
is that Adam’s statement regarding ‘1,00,000 
schools ’ was a legend rather than a reality. 

In this short paper, I have tried to examine 
this conclusion of Sir Philip Hartog and dis- 
cuss the problem as far as the evidence supplied 
by Adam’s Reports are concerned. I have also 
drawn on other reports. But I have refrained 
from discussing the statements of Leitner, 
because I have not yet had the time to examine 
all the relevant matters relating to that. 

The evidence in support of widespread 
literacy in India in the early years of British 
rule is supplied by the number of schools which 
existed at that time; but Sir Philip Hartog 
considers this evidence as unsatisfactory. He 
thinks it likely that there was wastage in these 
schools and due to that wastage these schools 
failed to produce literacy and hence the number 
of schools could hardly be a true index of the 
spread of literacy in the country. 


One of the causes of the present-day 
wastage in the primary system of education is 
the poverty of the people. In those days those 
who were poor did not at all send their children 
to school. So there was no premature with- 
drawal and consequent wastage. As Adam 
mentions it, it was customary in those days 
to keep the children for about five ycara in 
the village phthshalas; the curriculum was 
simple; all emphasis was on reading, writing 
and elementary Arithmetic. So it would not 
be unfair to as«?ume that the children did learn 
to read and write as a result of these years of 
schooling. Hence there could be hardly any 
wastage in the elementary schools existing in 
the pre-British days. So Klere is no reason 
why the number of schools would not serve as 
an index to the spread of literacy. 

The question then is, has there been any 
diminution in the number of schools ? Sir 
Philip Hartog’s implication is that there has 
been no such diminution, on the contrary, he 
holds, the number of schools and scholars and 
consequently the percentage of literacy has in- 
creased under the British rule ; but the following 
statements prove otherwise. 

“In many villages where formerly there were schools, 
there are now none and in many otheire where there were 
large schools, now only a few children of the most 
opulent are taught, others being unable from poverty to- 
attend, or to pay what is demanded.” (Extracts from the 
Report of A.D. Campbell. Esq., the G»llector of Bellary, 
dated Bellary, August 17, 1823; pp. 503*504 of the Report 
from Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India 
Company, Vol. I, 1832). 

“ In at least six villages that I visited, I was told that 
there had been recently Bengali schools which were dis- 
continued, because the masters could not gain a liveli* 
hood” (Adam's Report, p. 111). 

Incidentally it is interesting to note that 
the Collector of Bellary from whose Report I 
have quoted, adduced the following reasons for 
the explanation of the decay of learning ; 

“I am sorry to state that this is ascribable to the 
gradual but general impoverishment of the country, Thi 
means of the manufacluying classes have been of late 
years greatly diminished by the introduction of our own 
English manufactures in lieu of the Indian cotton fabrics. 
The removal of many of our troops from our own newly 
subsidised allies has also, of late years, affected the 
demand for grain; the transfer of the capital of the 
country from the native government and their officers, 
who liberally expanded it in India, to Europeans, restricted 
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by law from employing it even temporarily in India, and 
daily draining it from the land has likewise tended to this 
effect, which has not been alleviated by less rigid enforce- 
ment t»f the tcvcnuc due to the State. The greater part 
f*f the midiilins' and lower classes of the people are now 
unable to defray the expenses incident upon the education 
of their children as soon as their lender limbs are capable 
of the smallest laboui,” (Op. cit.) 

This then was the origin of wastage of 
which we hear so much in these days. 

Sir Philip Hartog himself quoted in- 
stances of the widespread belief in the existence 
of a very larger number of schools in the days of 
the early British rule. Here is another such 
instance In his evidence before the Select 
Committee John Sullivan, who had served in 
India for many years, said : 

” There ift a schoolmaster and village schools in 
almo^Ht every village in India, but the education they are 
enabled to give Is of a very confined nature.” (Report of 
the Select Committee, 1832, p. 65). 

The following passages in Adam’s first 
report are also of interest in this connection. 
Speaking of the district of Hughly he states : 

“The Indigenous Elementary schools amongst Hindoos 
in this district are numerous and they are divisible into 
two classes; first, those which derive their principal 
support from the patronage of a single wealthy family; 
and secondly, those which are destitute of such special 
pationagf, and are dependent upon the general support 
of the native community in the town or village in which 
the\ are established. The former are the most numerous, 
there Ixjlng scarcely a village without one or more of 
them” (p. 39). 

“ The indigenous elementary schools amongst the 
Mussalmans ate for the most part private places of 
instruction to which a few select pupils are admitted, . . . 
it was a rare thing to find an opulent farmer or head of 
a Village who had not a teacher in his employment for 
that purpose. This class, however, is alleged to ha’e 
dwindled away and scarcely any such schools are now 
found to exist” (p. 40). 

What then about the 1,00,000 schools in 
Bengal that Adam speaks of ? Was it a myth 


as Sir Philip Hartog maintains, or had they a 
substantial basis ? 

It cannot be doubted that the statistics 
Adam provides in his third report do not bear 
out the statement he made in his first report 
of the existence of one lakh of schoola in Bengal 
in those days, a statement which he reiterates 
(c/. p. 19) and which he feels were confirmed. 

Perhaps the explanation of the apparent 
discrepancy between his earlier conclusion and 
his later statistics lies in the fact that as 
Lord Minto stated in his Minute dated 6th 
March, 1811, education was in a state of 
progressive decay among the people and the 
number of the educated people was fast on the 
decrease. 

In one place Adam tries to explain the 
inaccuracy in his statistics by stating that 

“ the greater attention given by Europeans to the 
Mohameddan than to Hindoo languages and literature, 
combined with the unobtrusive and retiring character of 
learned Hindoos, sometimes leads the public function to 
overlook institutions of Hindoo origin” (p. 36). 

If is then evident that in the thirties there 
were surely not as many schools as there were 
immediately before that period; later statistics 
however do not disprove the claim that there 
was hardly a village, great or small, throughout 
the British territories, in which there wa^s» not 
at least one school and in large villages more. 

Even Adam mentions that there were 
villages with more than one school (c/. Adam's 
Report, Long’s edition, p. 164). 

From the above facts a deduction may 
naturally follow that just before the British 
rule the spread of literacy was greater than it 
was in the period which followed. In the 
absence of accurate contemporary statistical 
records such a deduction cannot but be in the 
nature of a generalized statement. 




EMERSON AND THEODORE PARKER 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


In a previous article we pointed out that, while 
the influence of Dr. Channing’s religious thought 
appears in the writmgs of many of the younger 
men of his day, it was in* Emerson and in 
Theodore Parker that the greatness of his inspi- 
ration found most adequate expression. 

Theodore Parker was one of the group of 
friends who, as Emerson tells us, “ began to be 
drawn together by sympathy of studies and as- 
piration and “ from time to time spent an 
afternoon at each other^s houses in a serious 
conversation, thus forming what was after- 
ward called the Transcendental Club. Emerson 
writes, “ Theodore Parker was our Savonarola, 
excellent scholar, in frank and affectionate com- 
munication with the best minds of his day, 
yet the Tribune of the people, and the stout 
reformer to urge and defend every cause of 
humanity with and for the humblest of mankind.” 

He was bom in Tvexington, Massachusetts, 
and was the grandson of Uic Captain Parker 
who commanded the colonists at the battle of 
Lexington. 

Alter a course in Liberal Arts and Theo- 
logy at Harvard University, he became a 
Unitarian minister, settling first over a small 
church in West Roxbury. There he attracted 
some attention as a young man who read and 
studied much, who was indepeiident in his 
thinking and who occassionally said aid wrote 
things a little too liberal to please his more 
conservative ministerial brethren. 

In 1841 Parker delivered in South Boston 
a sermon on “The Permanent and Transient 
in Christianity ” which at once made him 
famous. It stands with Emerson’s Divmity 
School Address for its powerful liberalizing 
influence upon religious thought in America,— 
though its immediate effect was to start a bitter 
controversy between the conservative and the 
radical thinkers of the day. 

As result of the fame which this address 
gave him, he received an urgent call to Boston 
Here he had a career of fourteen years of great 
and ever-growing influence, preaching first to 
hundreds in the Melodeon Hall and then, in 
Music Hall, to thousands. Besides speaking 
in Boston every Sunday to the largest oong»'e* 
nation in America, he lectured all over the 
Horth, fighting a battle agabst slav^ 


and in support of other reforms. Of his work 
in the cause of anti-slavery, Prothmgham says, 
“Probably no one— not Garrison, not Phillips 
himself, did more to awaken and enlighten the 
conscience of the North. ” 

At last, breaking down in health, he went 
to Italy in search of recovery, but died jn 
Florence, May 10, 1860, and was buried in the 
little Protestanf Cemetery, near the graves of 
Mrs. Browning and Walter Savage Landor. 
On the monument which marks his grave is the 
following inscription : 

“His name is engraved in marble, 

His virtues in the hearts of those he 
helped to free from slavery and 
superstition. ” 

The friendship between 'Theodore Parker 
and Emerson began early in Parker’s career. 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address made a 
profound impression upon Parker. After 
listening to it, he wrote in his diary : “ It was 
the most inspiring strain I ever listened to,— 
so beautiful, so just, so true, and terribly 
sublime. ” A little later he gave a lecture in 
Concord and spent an evening with Emerson, 
which lie called a great event m his life. 
During, his ministrv in West Roxbury, he often 
walked to Concord for a day with Emerson, 
which was always a source of inspiration to 
him. 

In an essay dated 1849, we find Parker 
writing of Emerson : “ The culture of Emerson 
is cosmopolitan. He trusts himself, he trusts 
man, be trusts God. Hence be is serene; 
nothing disturbs the even poise of his charac- 
ter. and he walks erect. Nothing impedes him 
in nis search for the true, the lovely, and the 
good. He has not written a line which is not 
conceived in the interest of mankind. No 
faithful man is too low for his approval and 
encouragement; no faithless man too high and 
popular for his rebuke. Even Milton, great 
genius as he was, and great architect of beauty, 
has not added so many thoughts to the treasury 
of the race; no, nor b^n the author of so much 
bveliness. Bhnerson is a man of genius such has* 
never appeared before in America, and but 
seldom in the world. No Ens^ writer, 1 
think, is so original” 



maharaja lUNJIT SINGH ' 

A Study 

By GIRISH PRASAD MATHUR, m.a. 


Just a century ago died the lion of the Punjab, 
the statesman, the warrior, the idol of the 
Sikhs— Ranjit Singh. Ranjit Singh lived to play 
a magnificent role in history at a time when 
the British arnie were gloriously successful in 
rAU’opo and India alike. Napoleon in Europe 
and the Marathas in India were crushed by 1820 



MaWaja Ranjit Slojdi 

ftnd the tentRcles of Imperialism threa- 

tened the entire world: For full 40 years by 
dmt of his ta(^ and saved 


the Punjab from being swallowed vm by the 
all-absorbihg British arms. Following m the 
wake of the . Maratha conquest, the J^jab 
would have been Certainly annexed by the 
British 30 years earlier than 1849 when it was 
actually done, had there b^n no Ranjit Singh. 
Thus Ranjit Singh occupies a very imDOirtant 
place in Indian History, he being 
the^ last and the most M 
Indian to effectively check during 
his life-time a portion of India 
from becoming red. Not only did 
he save tlie Punjab from the Bri^sh 
but also through diplomacy, cun- 
ning and dissimulation, through a 
policy of blood ^nd iron, he check- 
ed the powerful Afghans under 
Dost Mohammad from conquering 
the Punjab and the unruly border 
tribes from plundering it. More, 
he saved the Punjab from gating 
permanently cut off from the 
Indian Empire. Afghanis^ was 
a portion of Indian Empire but 
once it became independent it has 
continued to be so down to the 
present day. If Ranjit had not 
risen in the Punjab the prabability 
was that Sindh, the N.-W. P.P. and 
the Punjab would have been a 
part of Afghanistan today. Ran? 
jit Singh is important in othet 
respects also. He found the 
Punjab at the opening of the 10th 
century full of discordant elements 
—a mere geographical expression ; 
the Muslims were Consuming them- 
selves in mutual rancours; the 
twelve Sikh Misls 
amongst each other under petty 
chiefs inspired by political ambi- 
tions instead of religious fervoiu* » 
^at hfd- itself. He left 
Punjab an organised and homo- 
gene^g kingdom by destroying 
y:; . : in 

181S, Kashn* ja 1819, Attack in 1813, 
Pwhawar m ite4, and placing *11 under bh: 
absolute twb; bnn^t tbe Ottered pck^le 
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Mohamii Jhindan, Maharaja Ran jit Singh’s 
youngest wife 

of the Punjab under a uniform and consis- 
tent system of Government; removed the last 
traces of aliens from within the borders of the 
Punjab. He converted the Punjab from a 
theocratic into a secular State; gave it a 
workable and efficient civil 
administration ; conferred upon 
it a splendid anny trained by 
European officers (in a single 
generation he raised his army 
from less than 8,0(X1 untrained 
troops to a magnificent force of 
78,000 men), and thus directed 
into proper channels the mis- 
placed energy of the Punjabis. 

He furnished Indian nationalism 
with what it greatly needs-^a 
tradition of strength and left 
behind a heritage of Sikh prow- 
ess, so advantageously utilized 
by the British from time to time. 

Such was Ranjit Singjh and ! 
such his achievements which 
this article is meant to recall 
after a hundred years. The 
Eiuropean writers arc all praise 
ht mm. He has been compar- Mthwaja fi 
ed with Mohammad Ali of 
Egypt, Frederick the Great of Prussia and Wiver 
Cromwell of England. Jacquemont calls him 
l^'Bonaparte in miniature.*' Even Orifta wbo 
p genaraify bosrile to Ranjit has adopted 


comparison. Osborne in his book, Court ond 
Camp of Ranjit Singh, calls him as the greatest 
of leaders of men from Ceaser to Napolean 
and the greatest Indian of the nineteenth 
century. 

RANjrr*s Relations with thb BnmsH 

Once Ranjit said in a prophetic vein, * Sab 
Lai Ho JaygaJ That shows tnat he was cons- 
cious of the superior strength of the British 
and as such during his litc-time be took no 
offensive measures against the British. 
Adhering to a strict policy of conciliation and 
friendship he could yield bo British demands on 
more than one occasion if it served the purpose 
of uniting and strengthening the Sikh kingdom. 
When in 1805 Ranjit refused help to Holkar 
against the E. I. Company, it was because he 
dreaded the discipline of the English army 
which was present just on his frontier and 
which entering the heart of his small kingdom 
could have easily nipped in the bud a nation 
yet to be born. If we examine the circums- 
tances which led to the treaty of 1809 and the 
terms thereof we wull find that Ranjit 8ingh 
had to eat the humble pie because he recognised 
sta.tcsmanlikc the superior strength of the 
British. The threat of Colonel Ochterlony's 
troops, the knowledge how Scindia and Holkar 
and Akalis were recently defeated by the power- 
ful British forces; the fear oi the Rikh chiefs’ 






MAksTAja Ranjit Singh and X^rd Aaeklaad, than Ckiveniar* 

Geneltl of India* 

OTver revenns who may idtomnd protection frean the 
^ ^ British ahd many other praetiaal cowjderations 
aBn ym impressed open Ranjit Kngh the neoessMy of 
pteil toil agreeing to tiie osplmaiit timna ei the hreaty 
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of 1809. Hie Ois-Sutlei settlement of 1809 remove elUthi^ invited 
deprived Ranjit Siiigh of the Sikh states lying Stilish Aifit '^to 

between the Sutlej and ^e Jumna and thus he marrit^e of. his i«ai* Prinee fpgh* 

could never realise the cherished ambition of Eanjit was a4ipoiiai%'avWffj^ 

being the sole ruler of all the Sikhs. A diplo- for olfenee to im Oonapaly. M 

a dispi^te about Wadni 
submittea; in 18® there some 
ill-feeh^aWt Chanakoii^t AOhd** 
pur, Makhlwal and It 

is true* all these weee tmiated to 
Ranjit' bdt feroaepur, the moat 
important placse, was matj^ed 
away by w CJompe?*^* Svhen 
Appa Sahib, the dkpOsSfiised To}er 
^of Nagpur sought refoge im the 
Punjab, Ranjit refused’hWfhelter 
8<f as not to incur the miiiwW^t 
of the Company. All these facts 
ehou^ the anxi^y on the part of 
Ranjit to maintam friendship With 
the British, The attitude of this 
Bntish, on the other hand was to 
limit Ranjit^s ambitions and thWarfc 
his designs everywhere. The 
treaty of 1809 was the first step; 
the denial of Ranjit^s claims to 
Ferozepur in 1827 which legitimate- 
ly belonged to him, the second at^; 
the commercial treaty in 183® with 
the Amirs of Sindh and thus de- 
priving Ranjit of his designs on 
Sindh, the third step; the denial of 
Ranjit's clainJs to Slukarpur in 
1834-36, the fourth step; the tri- 
partite Treaty to which Eanjii was 
an unwilling partner, the fifth stop. 
All these facts show cottclusivefy 
the utter helplessness of Ranjit 
Smgh agamst British diploma^^^ 
and his consciousness of it, Hb 
greatness lies in the realisation of 
the superiority of British forces; 

^ m his efforts to avoid as best as 
Durbar of M*hsrgi« Ranjit Sm«h (from aa old painting) flight this mmnOF fOTOC falling 

raatic defeat it was no doubt, but when we con- like a huge tree on a gently ^wing plant Thus 
aider that Ra^it^ subsequent conquests of Mul- could he create a strong and pubsant naiuHS'^ani 
tan, Atto<i73whtoir, Peshawm:, etc., and ** his of the debris of a hopelessly dieorgamsed ®ikh 
beexuni^'maat^ qf the Punjab almost unheed- community. ^ 

ed by me were pomible only after It is not possible here to give even the 

the MGurity froin tiie direction of the BritiA briefest reference to his civil adininistration 
was msured by the 1809 agreement, it speaks nor to the magnificent army’ whirii Ranjit 
volumes for Ids stateemanship and his capacity raised and to wlujch be gave the greatest atten- 
to take a praetioal view of things. Tba CSs- tiim. A brief review eif his character, however, 
Sutlej setticmeatf broui^t about as it wits will interest tiie general reader, 
a military delpj^atkm. left behind # Illiterate, u#, ' short and mean-looking,’ 

of soaidWoa ^ S^iit managed to ^ simple and aapmititious, Ranjit Bmgb was yet 

witty, pleasmg mamisrs, courteous in con- 
vematiou/iatlii^ eornmunteative, extuemc* 
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poseessed hiinseJf of Kan^a estates, it was not 
the outcome of his avarice or fanaticism. It 
was the result of a deliberate and calculated 
policy. He did not approve of hereditary wealth 
and houour and like ‘Tarquinius Superbus he 
struck down all the tall poppies in the garden/ 
Ranjit was cut out to be a great soldier. Fosseas- 
ed of a thorough knowledge of warfare, his mili- 
tary schemes of conquest were always of a 
practical nature. Never following Afghans and 
tribesmen into the hills he avoided exhausting 
his strength in wfld and hazardous projects. He 
showed a remarkable talent for matters of mili- 
tary organisation and adopted the western sys- 
tem of warfare more thoroughly and compre- 
hensively than others. 

Ranjit Singh’s Despotism 
Ranjit established a pure and unmitigated 
despotism. He wa? the pivot round which the 
entire Clovernment hinged. By destroying the 
Misls and allowing the Gunnata to decay he 



Sartitt Hariaingh Nalwa, tbe famtus general of 
Ranju^s arm 

ly inquisitive in nature and fond of learn- 
ing. A bnm lover of sports, intensely fond 
of riding, hunting and shooting, having 
a virile physique and undoubted personal 
courage, he possessed an unsatisfactory moral 
character. He had a weakness for wine 
and women which he indulged in excess and 
with a cynical disregard of public decorum. His 
sensuality was responsible for the disregard of 
his family with the result that he left weak and 
irresolute sons behind In his religious views, 
Ranjit was no bigot, though had a genuine 
respect for Sikh Scriptures, Although he re- 
garded himself as nothing more than a mere 
drum (Ranjit) of the Sikh Commonwealth for 
the assertion of political supremacy against 
Moslems and the Afghans, he was tolerant to a 
fault, and included in his administration 
Muslims, Sikhs, X’ians, and Hindus, GriflSn 
and others charge Ranjit with avarice but when 
we consider his handsome rewards to officials 


of all castes and creeds, his lavish entertainment 
of guests (it is said that he gave to Oapt. Wade 
Ba. BfiOO a day and 101 pots containing foods 
of kinds), the charge does not seem 

to be true. If he confiscated Hari Singh Nalwa’s 
eetatoa after his death or ordered the triumphant 
soldiery td atimnder to him the spoils of Multan 
or oom|ieiled SSiarek ^ngh to deposit his 
mother’s cash wofth Rs« 50,00,000 or if he 


Fsqir Nur-ud-djn, foreign minister of SSngik 

converted the Sikh Commonwealth which was 
a loose confederacy into a military monarchy 
based on personal rule. He was the State in 
person and could say with Louis XIV, am 
the State/’ But the dictatorship of BanjH was 
not so absolute as the dictatorship of a HusColini 
or a Ranjit Sin^ emdd not i^sore 
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altogether the living principle of the Khalea, 
the most potent factor of Sikh religious life, 
nor the Akalis the most fanatic bigots of Sikh 
community, nor the martial nobility nor the 
common people possessed of arms and military 
traditicais. His dictatorship was thus limited 
It was also a benevolent dictatorship. It did 
not meddle with village life nor with the deve- 
lopment of individual character and liberty, for 
even the meanest man could rise to wealth and 
power by dint of sheer merit. It gave peace, 
prosperity and contentment td the Punjab such 
as was never known before. His dictatorship, 
again was not based on any theory of divine 
right. He never arrogated to himself any high 
sounding titles or claimed supernatural powers. 
But the despotism of Ranjit had the one fault 
common to all despotisms — there was none as 
capable to succeed him; none wlio could prevent 
a rupture between the conflicting interehts at 
the court which his commanding genius had held 
together. His ministers were mostly hi^ 
favourites and adventurers and reflected the 
will of the sovereign; on his death they shame- 


lessly took to ^raonal gains at the cost of eoUech 
tive benefit 5k callous neglect of his lainily 
^ and the undue favours to Dogra Rajputs beuame 
the subsequent cause of the dovmlali of the Sikh 
Power. But Ranjit is not to blame. There has 
beon no dictator in the history of the world 
who has not left btehind causes of the downfall 
of the nation which he had uplifted to the lofti- 
est heights. Sulla, Augustus, Frederick the 
Great, Peter the Great, Napoleon — all were dic- 
tators but after them causes of decline set in. 
The commanding genius of the dictator does its 
work in his life-time and not subsequently; and 
if subsequently his country docUnes, the merits 
of the dictator cannot be minimised. If today, 
Hitler and Mussolini were to die and Germany 
and Italy pale fbto insignificance tomorrow, the 
glory due to them and the services to their coun- 
tries cannot die. If after Ranjit Siii^h Punjab 
was swallowed by the yawning mouth of the 
British Iiniierialisra, Ranjit^s place in the galaxy 
of the greatest men of India cannot be question- 
ed He will ever remain the saviour of the Sikhs, 
their hero and their god. 

I Photographs by the courtesy of the Tribune^ Lahore] 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

By Professor NAREvSH CHANDRA ROY, ma. ph.o. 


In the present House of Commons at Ottawa, 
which was elected in 1935, the Liberals have i 
large majority. The total number of seats in 
the House is 246 and out of tins number tlie 
Libejjals occupy as many as 142. Of the 
remaining 103 seats the Conservatives have 76, 
the Social Credit group 21 and the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (C. C. F.) 7. The 
House of Commons is elected for a period of 
five years but it may be dissolved earlier if 
such dissolution ^ite the party in power. 
Ordinarily the next election is due in 1940 but 
there is .a t^lk of the dissolution and general 
election in the autumn of the present year. It 
18 expected by the opposition that in the next 
election, whether it comes this year or in 1940, 
the Liberals will not find it possible to stand 
their ground. Even if they come back with a 
majonty, that k Iftely to be very small and 
even precarioust The Oo-operarive Common- 
wealth Federation is particularly hopeful about 
Its future and npetk to return a far larger 
uum^r to Ottewa. 

The LIbeiMk ana tiie Conservativee cemsti- 


tutc the two old parties which have alternately 
dominated the political life of the country 
since it became a Dominion under the British 
North America Act of 1867. The former are 
led at present by Mr. Mackenzie King who is 
sixty-five years old and has been at the helm 
of his party for about two deoaefes* He was 
at one time a civil servant and the Deputy 
Minister in the Department of Labour. He 
resigned this position in order that he mi^t 
join politics and enter Parliament. He is not 
at present a very vigorous man. He seems to 
be aging and there are people inside the party 
who rather think that in the interests of 
Liberalism in the country he shcmld now retire 
and give place to some younger man. Sixty- 
five is of course not too oW an age but Mr., 
King suffers often eciarica and finds it 
difficult to pay cqntinnotis attention to public 
affairs. He speaks slowly but very clearly in 
the House. The writer did not notice any 
faltering in his teme but those who heard him 
before think that he has deteriorated a good 
deal Bk , polii^ Is wait and see/’ Hk 
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opponent in political life are of opinion that 
there is no greater past master than Mr. King 
in tlie art of avoiding all controversial questions 
and postt^ning to the future the decision of 
all comjpfioated but vital problems. 

It fe very difficult to explain the platform 
of the Liberal Party in Canada. The only, 
subject on which it seems to have a definite 
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stand|)oint k tariff. It does not believe in high 
tariffs. Some of the members may be said to 
be even free-traders. The majority may not 
go to that extent but pins its faith to only low 
customs duty. In other respects the Party ah 
a whole has really no views of its own It 
meets the situation as it arises. Some of the 
members are really progressive and believe in 
legislations wliich however, the other members 
of the Party will characterise as rank socialism 
and declare as such out of court. The term 
Liberalism therefore implies nothing. It re- 
presents no sot of political principles. Most 
of its members ai’e in fact as conservative as 
the dichards of i'no Conservative Party itself. 

In the election of 1936 the Liberals 
defeated tiie Oonservativos rather heavily. 
For this triumph of the Liberal Party two men 
were iMirticularly responsible. One m Mr. 
Mitchell Hepburn who carried the province of 
Ontario for the Party and the other is Mr. 
J. G. 'Gardiner who carried for it province 


of Saskatchewan in particular and the Prairies 
in general. Both Mr. Hepburn and Mr. 
Gardiner are machine men. They bmlt up 
party machines in their provinces so success- 
fully that the candidates of the other parties 
and groups had only a bad time of it during the 
elections. Mr. Gardiner was formerly the 
Premier of the Saskatchewan province and is 
now in the Dominion Cabinet as Minister of 
Agriculture. Mr. Hepburn is now the Prime 
Minister of Ontario. While Mr. Gardiner is a 
valued friend and colleague of Mr. Mackenzie 
King, the Dominion Premier, Mr. Hepburn's 
relations with him are very had. In fact the 
two are now at daggers drawn. Mr. Hepbuni 
does not miss a single opportunity to fall foul 
of Mr. King. The latter of course is a more 
dignified man and maintains discreet silence. 
But inwardly he reciprocates the feeling. The 
ri‘lations between the Dominion Premier and 
the Provincial Premier, though both Liberals, 
have in fact reached such a stage that in Ontario 
there are iiractically two Liberal organizations 
now. Mr. King does not think it safe to 
depend upon the Liberal machine built up by " 
Mr. Hepburn. He lias authorized the (»reation 
of a separate Liberal Party organization in the 
jirovinee. 

The Conservative Party was led till the 
autumn of 1938 by Mr. R. B. Bonnet, the 
former Prime Minister of the Dominion. His 
health however gave way and he found it 
difficult to stand the rigour of the Canadian 
winter. So the doctors advised him to make 
his home in some milder environments. Ac- 
cordingly he left Canada some time ago and 
settled in England. His mantle fell upon Dr. 
R. J. M anion. This gentleman is a medical 
man by profession but has been long in politics 
and in the Parliament. In the Conservative 
Government of Mr. Bennet, he was the Minist<»r 
in charge of the Railways. He is comparative- 
ly young and appears to be popular in the 
House. He speaks fluently and directly but it 
is doubtful if he has fbore than average 
ability. As the leader of the opposition he is 
certainly no equal of the leader of the Giovem- 
ment. If the Conservative Party Is to be led to 
victory in the next election, it seems essential 
that a new leader must be found with greater 
personal magnetism and greater parliamentary 
ability. 

The Conservative Pai^, as the name 
implies, believes generally in maintaining the 
statu» gutK It is not a party of ehaim. It is 
a party for cemserving what exists, it is true 
that in its ranks there ate men who are fairly 
advanced in t^ir social imd^ eooilomlG views 
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and who do iipt wax eloquent in regard to the 
imperial connection. But ^erally speaking 
the party tnay^ be said to exist for maintaining 
the existing social and economic organisation 
of the country. It is definitely protectionist 
and will oppose the lowering of the tariff. 

It may now be asked as to what differences 
there are between the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties in regard to their platforms. As it has 
been mentioned already except in regard to the 
question of tariff policy, iitjlc difference is 
noticeable between the two parties. In both 
the Liberal and Conservative ranks there are 
men who are really very jirogressive and ad- 
vanced and even radical in opinion. Similarly, 
again in both parties there are men who are 
diehard in sentiment, outlook and iiolicy. They 
would set their face against any change pro- 
posed. Now" in view of the fact that the 
jilatform of the two parties is virtually the 
same and in view of the fact that the personnel 
of the two parties is also similar in character, 
there are many who think that they may bo 
fused together and may constitute one united 
party. &5o far they have not only maintained 
their separate identity but have fought eacli 
other as if they disagree in fundamental 
matters. But this struggle is more a matter of 
tradition than a matter of principle. And 
already there are signs on the wall to show 
that there is every likelihood of the two parties 
coalescing in the near future. The advent of 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Party appears 
to make this inevitable. If this new })arty is 
to be kept out of influence and power, the two 
old parties must cease to quarrel and muht 
close up their ranks. The retirement of the 
old leaders of the two parties may help in 
(“^tablishing the new alignments. Mr, Bennet 
has aiready retired and if Mr. Mackenzie King 
also follows in his rivaPs footsteps the path 
will be paved for the unification of the Con- 
servatives and the Liberals into one party for 
maintaining the status quo. 8uch a develop- 
ment is in the logic of things. Tlie present 
division of political life into Conservative and 
Liberal is a highly artificial one. 

The next political group in the House of 
Commons which requires mention is the Social 
Credit party. This is a transient group and 
does not appear to have any future. During 
the period of economic crisis which began in 
1920 diffemt remedies for the ills of the world 
were sugg^ted in different eountries. Major 
C. H. Dbuglaa ol Engd^Ad was the author 
one such piH^iosed remedy/ He wrote a number 
of tracts in which he propounded his theory 
of social organisatiim m pec^k wm 


expected to live with certainty as to tiieir 
economic welfare. Maladjustment was the one 
cause of econmnic distress which afflicted people 
all over the world. This could be remedied, he 
thought, by a new policy regarding currency 
and credit. The ideas of Douglas were taken 
up by Mr. William Aberhart, a gentleman of 
German origin in the province of Alberta. He 
organized a party whose platform was made 
up of the principles enunciated by Douglas. 
This party came soon to be known as the 
Social Credit party. Its purpose is to equate 
consumers’ purchasing power with total avail- 
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able production. This is to be gained by 
means of (a) the national control of currency 
and credit, (b) the establishment of national 
credit account, ic) the inauguration of a com- 
pensated price discount and (d) the payment 
of the national dividend to evely citizen. 

In the elections both to the provincial and 
Dominion legislatures in 1035, Aberhart^s party 
was eminently successful. The people in this 
province had suffered a good deal during the 
previous few years and they thought it right 
to give Aberhart a chance. In the provincial 
legislature Aberhart secured an excellent 
majority and the members returned to the 
House of Commons at Ottawa from Alberta 
were also mostly of hk persuasion. In the 
province Aberhinri/ formed the government 
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which is atill m office. In the Dominion House 
;of Commons his group is led by Mr. J. H. 
Blackmore. But although four years back Mr. 
Aberhart and his party attained such success 
in Alberta, it is unlikely that the confidence 
which the people then reposed in this group 
will be r^ewed in the next election. It is now 
clear that the Social Credit Party in Canada 
consists of a number of faddists who think 
that the ills of this Dominion can be cured by 
one method and that method consists in a 
particular manipulation of the currency system. 
In a time of economic crisis and in a moment 
of absolute helplessness the people of Alberta 
might have given Mr. Aberhart a chance and 
might have even pinned thejr faith to his 
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quack remcMly. But now it does not seem 
possible that this group will stand the ground 
in the next trial of strength. 

The other political group which demands 
mention here is at present a small one in the 
HouBe of Commons at Ottawa. It Wisists of 
only seven members and is led by Mr. J- S. 
Woodeworth. This group has been elected 
under the auspices of the Co-operative Cbm- 
monw^lth F^eration which was organised in 
1932 an4- which is ^^^ m but steady 

progress in the eoimtry. U^til the Great War 
of 1914*18 the Ikbom move^n^ did not 


much root in the Canadian soil* In 1919, 
however, there was considerable labour tibuble 
and there was an attempt also eupprei^on 
of strikes by violent methods. As a result of 
the application of such methods an atmosphere 
was created iii which some of the labour leaders 
thought it right to contest parliamentary elec- 
tions and actually some of them found their 
way to the Dominion Parliament. One of 
them was Mr. J. S. Woodsworth. This gentle- 
man who was bqpi in the province of (^tario 
in 1874 but was brought up in the province of 
Manitoba, had been educated in the university 
of Ills province and at Oxford mainly for work 
as a Methodist Minister. In fact, until 1918, 
he had been engaged in the work of a clergy 
man. But, as already mentioned, a*bout this 
time labour troubkis broke out and he thought 
it right to espouse the cause of the under dog. 
He had to give up his position in the Methodist 
Ministry and henceforward devoted all his 
time to the organization of labour movement. 
In 1921, he came into the Canadian Hou.st; of 
Commons and eat there as a labourite. For the 
next ten years however the Labour Party did 
not make much headway. The programme of 
this Party was also not very clearly and 
definitely chalked out. But in 1932 came to 
end this period of indefinite action. The 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation was 
now started and today Mr. Woodsworth 
Iiappens to be the national chairman- of this 
Federation and in this capacity he leads the 
small group of seven members who had been 
retunied under its auspices. 

The readers may of course be puzzled by 
the name of the Party as the present writer 
himself was. But he was told in reply to his 
question that this name was decided upon in 
1932 as a result of considerable deliberation. 
In the province of British Columbia in which 
the Party is making very rapid heaidiway it 
has to appeal to the industrial workers Who 
happen to live in the urban areas. In the 
province of Manitoba, however, where also the 
Party is achieveing considerable success, it has 
to work among the rural agricultural workers. 
Now the peasants, as it has been proved in 
France and even in England, are not attracted 
very much by tiie tenets of socialism. Socia- 
lism as a cry in fact leaves them cold. But 
co-operation has an appeal of its own both for 
the industrial and agricultural workers. 
Besides in North America (in Canada as well 
as U. S, A.) socialism even as an ideal is looked 
upon with considerable suspicion not only by 
the great capitalists but also by the ordinary 
rank and file oF the people. So it was not 
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thought wise to alicna^ the sympathy of the 
general people by adopting openly the socialist 
label. Hence the innocuous nam(‘ of the 
( 'o-operative Commonwealth F(Hl(*ration was 
cliosen for the party. 

The platform of the Party, as drawn up 
in July 1938, appears to have much in common 
with the platfonn of the British Labour Party. 
Its mottos are security, In'cdom, unity, 
democracy, justice and imisjienty Tlu' object 
ol the C C. F. IS • 

to huilrl a ‘society In wh th evny man and winnan lian 
an opporlunity toi useful and ronpi riial woik. a d<(ent 
mrome and a voice in tlie nianagcmi rit «t hoth pol»l cal 
and PconoDVu affairs Ti aims to t*slah1ish n sodal oidci 
based on Freedom, Peace and Plenty bo 41II " 

It thinks it can gam ils fimiuM* by plann- 
ing “till* inoduclion and distulmtion ol our 
v\ealth in accordanct* with the needs el tin* 
jxsiple ” It wants ‘Mo pliiee tlie entiie issue 
and contiol ot currency and ciedit nnd( i ti 
puhlicly-owntMl and controlled Bank of 
('anada” It beluwe^ that 

*■ no foiin of so< al «»wneish p ran bo r< dlv 
apait fiom the sfiniilizalion of llio fiuini lal s>si m nii-* 
involves more than nionelaiv it form lliougli iinwnlaiv 
uf<»rm IS also an iiittgral pail ol I lie (^ ( b pioposals” 

It accordingly wants 

“ lo socialize, in llw publ c wtlfaie, mdusincs and snviits, 
the pulilic ownership of winch is tssential lo th< opeia 
lion of the national plan, parlunlaily those whuh ait 
monopolist c in character.” 

Among the other items of reform which 
the C, C. F, wants to cany out is the lehabili- 
tation of the fishing industry and si irroix^’ 
standard of living for hslKM-inen liy encoiii aging 
co-operative credit lacilities and assoeialion'-% 
by stimulating the establi^'lnnent ol eo-ojx'rativ 
fish packing tind processing plants and by 
guaranteeing adequate prices lor the fishermen’^* 
products. The C C. F. also w^ants to intiodiice 
the system of unemployment insurance. Canada 
IS one of the backward countries in this resptrt 
.md the Party of Mr. Woodsworth is out to 
make good the situation. With regard to 
Unemployment Relief which is now a responsi- 
bility of tlie municipalities the C. 0 F. has very 
definite and clear-cut views. It wants that the 
Dominion should take up the responsibility. 

In regard to National Unity and Foreign 
Policy— the two subjects which are increasingly 
exercising the mind of the Canadian public — 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation has 
^cry advanced views of its own. It has set its 
face definitely against the decisions of the 
British Privy Council under which the provinces 
have the Dominion at their mercy. It wante 
tliat the British North America Act i^oukl be 


immediately amended so as to bring the 
Canadian constitution into line with modem 
conditions. In regard to foreign policy it wants 
that the Canadian people should oease to regard 
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thiur country as a mere colony and should 
asMcrt the fact that ('amida is as free and 
iiuiependtuit as any other independent eemniry 
m the world said it is m the light of this new 
status foi Canada that its foieign policy should 
be shaped. 

Tlie Co-o})erativ(‘ Commonwealth Federa- 
tion group in the House of C'ommons is at 
piesent a very small one. But all the seven 
members wdio make up the group are exceedingly 
1 ardwairking and earnest meui. Mr. Woo(lfl- 
w^orth himself is a clear and eonvineing speaker 
ills deinity, Major J. W. ColdWell, who Is a 
younger man, appears to liave complete grasp 
of the problems of his country. He al^ speaks 
clearly and convincingly and has a fine voice 
w'hich reaches all parts of the House and ought 
to appeal to all sectioiipi^ Mrs. Maclnnis, whose 
husband is also in the House as a C. C. F. 
member, acts as the Secretary to the group. 
Site is the daughter of Mr. Woodsworth and 
is a surprisingly well-informed woman. It 
seems certain thftt the Federation will forge 
ahead in the coming years. 
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Side by side tlie Cb^operative Comniton- 
wealih Federation is working the Communist 
Fkrty. It has no representatives in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa. But outside it has 
eighteen thousand members and has succeeded 
in * returning i>ne ineraber to a provineial 
assembly ana about one hundred to the different 
inuiiicipal bodies. It does not seem that the 
two leH parties arc willing to co-operate with 
each other. On the contraiy, as in Great 
Britain, there appears to be not only much 
su»|>i cion but bad blood avS well between the 
two. The word (.'oininunisni stinks in the 
nostrils nf most men in Canada as it d(»es in 
th(‘ lini ted States. In tlie province of Quebec* 
where the Roman Catholic Cluirch liolds (com- 
plete sway over the mind of the ja^ople, <*om- 
munism wliich stands for godlessnecss is givccn 
no (|uarters. In 1937, was passed a law in 
t,hat province* which is known as the Padlock 
law. ft puts communism practically undc^r a 
ban. If any one is found to preach (^onimiin- 
isru, the room m which he lives may hc^ put 
under lock and key by the police! and he* 
turned out. 

Apart from the parties wliicdi have; bceti 
enumerated above, there is one othc'-r party 
which is working only in the province of 
Qtaibcc but wludiv has no national affiliation. 
This is what is known as the national Union 
Party — the party which is now in power 
in the |»roviUcef It has an interesting history 
htdiind it mid ma^ told here in a nutshell. 
For long (more than a cpiarier of a century) 
the Liberal Pai’ty was in pow(‘r in (iuebc'c. It 
wiiS heacled lor over twenty years by M. 'Fat- 
cheixsau wliose family has been scdtled in the 
province since the tliird decade of the 17th 
centur>\ He has in his veins the blue blood 
of the (dd French nobility. He has the repu- 
t^atibn of Indng a very polished and cultured 
man himself and all the members of l\is family 
are alsti similarly eoakt^l in culture, which is 
the heritage of limny of the old land-owning 
families in Quebec. Professor Kennedy of tin* 
Toronto Univci’sity, who is a good friend of 
the Tatchcreau family and knows it intimately, 
told the writer tliat such was the tradition of 
the Tatchereaus that in family conversations 
there c-an never be any mention of money and 
material wealth. All tinancual questions arc 
trabob. The Tatchereaus talk about literature, 
ifhilqaopiiy, art and similar subjeets- This is 
* surpriaii^ in North Amerfoa where 
everjAng counted and valued in tertus of 
you will be taken rouud a 
buildinij or a monument, it is not the arObitec- 
ture of the building but lie number of dollars 


which it costs the Government, about which 
you will hear, in this matenai appraisal ut 
values Canada may not have gone to the same 
extent as the grea I republic immediately to its 
south, but still this country also is tinged 
witli the same brush to a great extent. The 
province of Quebec, where old traditions .are 
still maintained and sometimes maintained 
with a vengeance, appears to be an exception 
to this rule. And the family of M. Tatchereau 
illustrates it in g,n eminent manner. 

Now sometime back the Liberal Party Jed 
.so long by M. Tatchereau became unpopular. 
Many of tlie Liberals themselves cut away 
from the Party moorings and founded what 
cMimc to be known as the Nationalist Paidy. 
By nationalism of course it did not mean the 
CUinadian nationalism. It meant the national- 
ism of Qnebe(j wdiich was racially, spiritually, 
(ultnrally, and liriguistically separate from the 
l■(‘st of (hinada. The Nationalists believed 
Ihui (^lU'lx'c nuist cut away from the Dominion 
if it was to maintain its distinctive character. 
Inst at the time tliat these liberals, now 
turned Nationalists, broke away from tlie 
Lib(.‘ral Party and tliinned its ranks, the Con- 
servatives who were so long in the wilderness 
OHine forward to exploit the opportunity. They 
joined hands with the Nationalists and the 
(coalition thus formed came to be known as tlie 
National ITnion Party. It fought the election 
of 1935 under (he leadership of M. Dupplessis 
who was foriiiorly a lawyer at the Three Rivers 
but joined politics and entered provincial legis- 
lat.uie in 1928. He is now forty-nine years of 
age and has been in the Quebec Assembly since 
he was first elected to it elevpn years ago. His 
coalition party was returned to the Assembly 
witli a large majority and he was accordingly 
called ui)on to form tlie government. Once 
however he became the head of the ministry, 
he forgot all about the Nationalism of ^ebec 
and is now as loyal to tlie federatiem m the 
premier of any other province. This attitude 
of his has no doubt alienated a number of his 
Nationalist friends. But he seems to be 
strongly entrenched in power. The policy he 
is following has an authoritarian atm fascist 
bias which apjieals to the dignitaries of Romany 
Catholic Church. The Paiilock Law which 
was pas^ two years ago partly 
this policy Of the Duppl^sis GdVieiri^ It 
is exp^ted ; that so long as he tnaintains this 
authoritarian attitude, he ^Ui have the support 
of the Chtoch and therefore of the electorate. 
So thevJflfationaJ Union Forty which has only a 
provineial signifioanee is likely to. renmin in 
POW^' 
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In the wider world of Canada, however, fight a$ $ uited Party againat tlto C.C.P, the 
if the Liberals and Conservatives combine and afignments will be olcai’ and logical * 
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F4NCY INDIAN EMBROIDERIES 

For Home and Personal Use 

By WAIIIDA kliYL 


Empkoidkmy is an ancK'nl avt. It ih iiaaitioncd 
in the oarJicht hislorios of ilio world and when 
‘ Mosos wrote and llonier sang,’ it is saal, 
'needlework was no new thing.’ The Old 
Testament gives iniiuile deseriptiou ot tlie 
eiiibroidciy of tlie priestly garments, an<l it is 
siipposeil that the Hebrew women learnt the 
art from the Egyptians. It is probably from 
this soureo that it passed on to us. 

Indian embroideries which are pi:M*tiM‘d 
all over the country today comprise a large 
number of different kinds and classi's of labnes 
produet'd by art workers inspired by wi<l(‘ly 
varied aims and working under 
conditions indefinitely diverse 
Embroidered muslims arc a 
r'lass by themselves, but men- 
lioTi of the cotton, woolen, silk, 
satin, velvet, pashmina or 
kashmir and other fabrics, or- 
namented with embroidery by 
the art workers of India, brings 
into view a vast multi pi ieity of 
textile products, manufactured 
in many different places. 

The clothing of the people 
of India might almost be des- 
cribed as woven in the required shapes 
and siaes and but rarely cut into garments 
that fft the body. It is this circiuyiRtan<‘e, 
very possibly* that has given birth to the 
meottgruous indifferences, when European 
costumes are resorted to, these being made to 
fit the body or even to serve the purpose for 
which they were oiiginally desismed. By far 
the largest portion of tiie people of 'India are 
ilressed eotton. Certain colours or methods 
of omiuftnEntaj^ are, a« a rule, rigoroiwly 
adhered to important communities. 

Further, the designs usually met with have been 
elaborated afl^ ceptunes of adiHf>tation tb the 
special purpose of baoh particular garment. 


The CNsenec of dccorativ^^ aH may be «»aid 
to be conventionalism — the poetiy of arts as it 
iniahl be (](‘finc(l. It docn not follow that in 
the scheme of colours adopted, Uie leaves in a 
floral dcMgu need be gr<‘cn any more than the 
flowcih and Iruils inuht of necessity originate 
at flicir true positions botanieally. To secure 
the effect and feeling, no absolute adherence to 
every condition of nature is ih(i aim of this 
hraneh of art. FerhapH the most striking 
feature of Indian art may be said to be this 
masterly treatinc'nt of colour in wdiich the 
resjionse and balance is invariably complete. 



A dcbipn in ‘Kalabatun.’ Cold wires have been worked throughout 

Pahtoral Aut 

A cursory glance of the Indian embroideries 
will reveal one or .two aspect# of collective 
interest that will be found interestiiig. 
Embroidery lias attained its high^t development 
in Northern or North-west India. It is more 
frequently found among the inhabitants of the 
hills than of the plains. It h a pastoral arf 
in its inception. As a rule, hi^ly coloured 
embroideries are fodnd in temperate tracts and 
white embroideries in tropical countries. 

From tiie historical Point of view, it would 
be of advantage to Study ibis subiect in wth 
^ases, the result attained by the aboriginal 
tribes as as that by the skilled artificers 
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of the civilized communities. Throughout the 
inouniamoxis tracts of India embroidery, in 
some ioim, is nearly always met with. The 
Htitches employed and the art conceptions dis- 
played by these aboriginal tribes are of the 


gmitest possible value, in convoying a (-(mcop- 
tioh of the knowledge' possessed l)y them, prim* 
to the Muslitn conqnoBts and (loinination. A 
study of the embroideries charaetoristic of the 
hill tribes of A««aiiTwould afford materials for 
the production of an epitome of tin* iK'odlework 
not of India only but of the world. Sonu' of 
the examples seen in these tracts are of a v('ry 
advanced order and exceedingly beautiful, sucli 
as the line-darn stitch embroideries of the 
Kamptis and Singpos. The gTac(*fiiI scrolls 
worked by the women of MaTrn)ur on their 
garmenis in satin-stitch, are indicative of an 
conceptions possibly of the greatest historic 
value. The embroideries of the Garo and 
Khasia Hills are similarly beautiful and will 
richly repay (critical study and comparison with 
the bf^st re.su Its in the more advanced provinces 
of India. 

Methods Adopted 

. The peculiarity of Indian needlework is 
that the needle is pulled away from, not drawn 
towards, the operator. Tii other words, the 
aetion of sewing adopted here is juBt the 
opposite to that pursued in Eui'ope. The per- 
sisteuoe with which we work in this so-called 
' opposite direction ' seems due to the lesser 
deVjClopment of the extern muscles of the 
bpdbf; and not a perversity in character. 


dt would be noted that prior to the Muslim 
conquests the needle was not in much demand, 
since the garments of the Hindus were mostly 
worn in the condition in which they were woven. 
Still, the extremely local character and intimate 
association with distinct 
races and aboriginal tribes, 
of many of tlie Indian forms 
of embroidery, point to their 
being indigenous. Moreover, 
the stitch used very material- 
ly influences the nature of 
the designs adopted. For 
exaivi})le, curves would be 
next to impossible with darn 
or satin stitches, but very 
easily attained by chain 
stitch. And this is precisely 
the character of the em- 
broideries met witli in dis- 
trif^ts vvherti the on(j or the 
otlier forms of needlework 
prevails. Similarly , the pre- 
ference for embroidered gar- 
ments has largely dictated 
the class of fabrics to be 
woven. For example, it is 
customary for darn stitch 
to be employed on coarse cotton and chain 
stiteli to be list'd on silk or woolen fabrics. 
From these and such like conshlerations, there- 
fore, it may be acceiited that the actions and 
reactions of cmbroideiy on -the artistic feelings 
and industrial attainments of the people of 
India is ikely to have been considerable and 
far-reaching. 

In addition to darn stitch, two or three 
olhor forms of nt'cdlew'ork are met with in 
Kashmir shawls, table cloths and curtains. The 
outlines of the jiatterns in w- oven shawls are 
sharpi'ued up liy stern-stitching, with pasham 
thread. In all the cheaper embroideri^, such 
as tho.'^e produced very extensively iri many 
towns of the Punjab, the embroidery is done 
witli coarse pasham or even imported woollen 
yarn, in stem and feather stitches. In the finer 
fomis the embroidery is in dam stitch and so 
niinute that the individual stitches can, ' with 
difficulty, be recognized by the naked eye, 

Fink Embroideries 

Within the last few years, embroideries of 
all kinds have become so popular that a fairly 
large and prosperous industry has sprung up. 
Delhi, ^gra, Benares and Lucknow in the 
United^ Provinces have been fammis for many 
centuries to their rich embroideries, both in 
gold and silver wire as also in silk thread. 



* K.aib4Bm.V GoUl and silver threads being worked on a ‘Sari’ border. 
' Kumdani ' dune on silk or muslim 
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They orgmated possibly with the grandees of 
the Mughal Court and for many years were mot 
With exclusively on heavy textiles, such as velvet 
and satin, halving a lining of coaise cotton to 



‘ Zardozi Gold and hjlvti wire being woiked 
on velvet 


r tiiv the weight ot the nia‘*si\' wotk 
(01 lilt surface Tins ^lyle ol woik is ustd uuim- 
ly loi men’s coats, caps, cullai‘5, and olliu such 
] nil poses 

Dam and satin stitclus au (xltii'^nd'y 
Used by the people ol the Ptmiab, Sind and 
Kathiawar In Easttin Bengal, ocdiis auotlui 
suiprisingly inttit sting ((iilit o( tlicst styles of 
nctdlcwoik Fiom Dacca come the best and 
finest embroideries m gold, silvci and silk, an I 
du’se einbroiclc led neck-cloths which nc gncii 
in marriages Besides, phiilkiii woik siidi as 
handkerchiefs, curtains, embroideicd with muga 
''ilk, IS also a speciality ol this pkuc 

In Bahawalpui, Multan, Montgomciy, 
Dera Ghazi Khan and Jhang, a form ot embroi- 
dery 18 done that might he desenbed as a 
knotted form of crewel The thread passes 
through and through, repeating the same 
pattern on both sides, hut a twist or knot is 
given by alternately looping one ovei the other 
m a short darn stitch Many beautiful 
^ kamarbands ’ (waist-belts) are made of this 
and sold m thousands all over the country. 

Gold and Silvee Embroiderii 

Gold and silver embroidery falls undei two 
heads (1) the heavy and massive (zardo&i) 
and (2) the light and graceful (kamdani) 
The formic k worked on velvet or satin with 
usually a heavy cotton lining to give support 
to the gold work, ^ile the latter is on muslin 
or fine silk They are mainly accomplished as 
' couching ’ and * laid ’ embroideries, that is to 


say, ceitain portions of the design arc cushioned 
feo as to raise the embroidery aliovc the general 
level, while m still other mstanccb gold braiding 
or specially-formed gold wites art laid in tht 
required fashion and attachment gnem by 
yellow silk brought by needle from below. 

Another very expensive and tiue embioKlciy 
18 what IS called ^ kaJabatun ’ This is mostly 
done in Dtdhi, Lucknow, Multan and Pcshawai 
It lias been estimated that Delhi alone pioduccs 
o\ei 3,000,000 miles of these wnc^ pei annum 

AVitli some kinds of these tmbroideiiis, a 
foim of bi aiding is done winch moke them look 
artistic and beautiful It is called ‘ don * woik 
and IS commonly seen on pasbnuna fabiics 
Till (liitf tinnmings prodnccMl aie gota, kinari, 
and b.idla Thtsc, by the looms used, nugid 
be dc scribed as knitted moic than wo\en into 
an opem textine 

Afiiil from tins, Ihe massively heavy 
tmbtoiderv of elephant tiappmgp and masnads 
I the gold (Mtpet plaetd in fremt ot the throne) 
still exi'^ts and is intsl by Rains and Nawnbs 
in almost all the States throughout India 
Tluie is hcudly any locality that dots not show 



An Indian lady at her embroidtsry work 

somethmg in its gold embroidery that is as 
distinct as are its ruined tombs, mdsqufi^ 
temples and pe!aees--eamething that marks the 
indmduality of its rulers am the dynasty of 
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whi<‘h, perbapa, it was capital This shows and its own distinct characteristics, which 
that every kind of national industry has its account for its cliami. 
romance, its own record of steady development, [Photographs by Miss Wahida Azizl ' 


TATA AND GANDHI 

A Study in Contrast « 

Hv FIROZE (XIWASJI DAVAR, m.a., i.l.b. 


Koonomjhth judj'o the j'n'atneHs of a country 
hy iih wealth, moralists by the virtue of its 
inhahitantn. Both criteria arc indi.si)etisabl(‘ to 
the well-beinp; of the state, and the patriot can 
afford to discard neitiier. In the latter half of 
the 19th century India was industrially so far 
backward as to appear almost me<tiieval. Her 
pn'sent position is very largely due to tbe <‘n- 
terprise and ability of Mr. Jamsbedji Nosbir- 
wanji Tata, the eentenary of whose birth was 
celebrut(*d by his grateful fe]lo^v-couutrymeTl 
in March last. It is to this born pioneer and 
his sons, who earned on their father’s work in 
the same spirit, that fndia owes her industrial 
regciKTHtion and eeonornie prospeuitv, f(»r, a^ 
Tiord (''ursson remarked, no Indian of the prmmi 
generatiem had done more for the eommer<‘(‘ 
and in<luKtr>’ of India than ,T. N. Tata The 
vast hydro-electric works, supplying electric 
energy to 9t) per cent of the mills in Bombay, 
and the eolosijtal iron and .steel works, that 
Imve eon verted the unknown village of 8akchi 
into the ultra-modern city of Jamshedpur, an* 
only two of the many concerns that bear testi- 
mony to the genius and foresight of tbe 
master, who,' in words of his biographer Mr 
F. P. Harris, united the vision of an American 
captain of industry with tlie love of minutifc 
of a German, Today the House of Tat-as 
provider bread to 76,000 Indians — a proud 
record unbeaten in the land populated by crores 
of Hindus and Muslims, 

But man does not live by bread alone, for 
great is the eountrv, says Mahatma Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, where truth and non- 
violence most prevail. Dear is India to 
Gandhi’s heart, but dearer still is truth, and so 
inherently religious is his nature that he 
always places truth and non-violence befo(re 
liberty. Gandhi in 1921 wrote in Ymmg India : 

** !l Indiz HMsle vtoieiice h( r creed, 1 weuld mi tire 
to live in lndi« : eke wmild eetiM to evoke nny pride In 
me. My pritdotisia 4i tuhiSrvieat to my 


His transparent honesty was admitted 
Nvhen h(' withdrew the Satyigraha movement 
when it was at its height only because it was 
degen(*rating into mob-fury. Gandhi through 
his non-violoii(‘e teaches not cxiwardice as is 
too often supposed, but the noble gospel of 
suffering and sacrifice for the sake of liberty, 
truth and love. 

Gainlhi, like religion, stands for renuncia- 
tion, Tala, like science, for acquisition : 
Gandhi pri'aclu's nOinqnishment of worldly 
d(‘sircs, Tata acquired wealth but gave away 
munificent domitimis to advan<*e the wtdfarc of 
the peo]>l(‘. (bmdhi decreasnl the denominator 
of tl)e country and reduced his own sartorial 
aud dietetic TU‘eds to a khaddar loin-cloth and 
a cup of goat’s milk. Tata increased the 
national num(*rator by anmKHing millions and 
providing (‘mploymeni to thousands; but as 
Sif Dinsliab E. Wacha observes in his life of 
tlie great industrialist, he was convinced that 
\>(‘alth uas only a means to an end, the end 
being the service of humanity in general and 
liih eountry in particular. Tata, for instance, 
shrewdly calculated that an I.C.S. post, held 
by an individual till his death at seventy, cost 
our country nearly two lacs of rupees. Such 
liosts were usually occupied by Englishmen who 
thus drained our country of a good round sum 
during their lifetime. By establishing his cos- 
mopolitan scholarship Tata managed to secure 
these posts for Indians, and it was remarked 
in 1925 that 20 per cent of Indian civilians 
(and some leading doctors and engineers too) 
were Tata scholars. Tata again x^ieed that 
the one thing lacking in India’s material 
development was science, without eontinikitis 
progre^ in which industrial advancement was 
not possible. This led to another ooshmpolitan 
chanty^-^ establishment of the Ba^lore 
Research Institute, which cost the princely 
donor thirty lacs, sidd to be tbe first large enm 
evmr set apart for purely eduoatlonai purposes 
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in modern times* Gandhi, being a saintly 
l)cr8on works for the refief of the down-trodden 
and backward classes : Tata was a man of 
the world and believed - in the survival of the 
fittest. Tata’s aim in hie charities was not so 
much to prop up the weakest and most helpless 
hut to ameliorate the condition of such people 
of strained circumstances as had brains and 
merit to be of use to the country. 

Gandhi, like a typical Hindu sanyasin, 
praotises and preaches the principle : “ 1 have 

not, 1 crave not, I care not.” Tata, imbued 
with tlie true Zarathushtrian spirit, would have 
said : I get in order to give.” Gandhi’s 

philosophy is essentially negative : he thinks 
of destroying Lancashire’s eomrnercial supre- 
macy by boycotting its giaids and asking 
)M'()ple to spin their few clothes th(*ins(‘lvos on 
ii ‘eharkha.’ Tata was <leeidedly positive and 
aimed at introducing Western methods and 
machinery and beating Lancashire on its own 
ground by producing in his mills cloth belter 
and cheaper than ICnglish stuff. Gandhi is 
nothing if not an idealist; Tata was a man <»f 
rare vision but, as Hir Lawreiiee .leiikius said 
about him : 

“Iff stiove fur and was nul onr lo let down 

empty hncket«* into empty wells. ” 

Gandhi always dreams jifiout the past 
when there were no maehuies to grind men 
down to soulless drudgery, and when jxmple 
could meet their own re(piiremeuts on tlie 
spinning-wheel. Had this vt'trograde theory ol 
Hack to Natw'c (after all not for the first time 
broached by Gandhi to a wondering world) 
bctai literally followed, the great Indian leatlcr 
would have put the hands of tlie clock ot 
India’s progress back by a few eenturu's. In 
aehi(‘ving India’s freedom ho would have des- 
troyed her material and hamiiered her inlellec- 
tual civilization. This theory of retrogressitm 
to primitive conditions doubtless possesses 
some charming romantic and poetic possibi- 
lities, but when reduced to practice it appears 
us absurd as the voluntary return of a full- 
grown adolescent to babbling childhooii. The 
eharkha is good enough for the poor, the un- 
employed, the cultivators who lie idle several 
months in the year : but it is an eyesore to the 
<*ulture<l, and the very idea of wasting two 
precious hours over that ante-diluvian wheel 
looks like a revolting anachronism. 

Tata on the ^er hand realized that 
machinery with all its evils (and their name 
is legion) had after all come to stay, and ihat 
its attendant disadvimt^ges bad to he manfully 
combated and con(|tierea or at least modified* 


Tata was consequently all for better and more 
efficient machinery, for he believed that the 
renunciation of the same would spell the in-* 
dustriaL and economic ruin of the country* 
But we need not whip a dead horse. Gandhiji 
himself travels by railway and motor cars and 
sends messages over the tekphone and the 
telegraph, and thus silently disproves the 
much-maligned Back to Natwo theoj^. Great 
men are often subject to great fade, and 
idealists generally tend to ignore all sense of 
l)roporfion and proceed to imdesiruhle lengths. 
It is fliffienlt, for instance, to forget or forgive 
Gandhi’s (juixotic freak, comic and yet crimi- 
nal, of destroying several palm trees in 
(iiijarat. His ^are-braine<l adventure of the 
burning of British -made cloth alienated the 
symjaithic's of some of his warmest admirers 
like <he Rev. G. F. Andrews, who rightly 
condemned it lor the hatred it created among 

people for the British. Gandhi’s extra- 
vagantly i utile advice to the Indians not to 
marry and linked a population of slaves in a 
country {ilr(‘ady swarming with them was 
fortunately not taken serioui^ly by his adher- 
ents or t‘ven by the members of his own family. 
In short Gandhi by his Himalayan blunders, 
his too apjiarent inconsistencies, his unaccount- 
able shufflings, and his astounding instances of 
eomphde voltc-Jua , has eanio to be tlie Chinese 
puzzle of Indian polities. But great men are 
irresponsible in the sense of their btung more 
at the nurey oi their inni'r voice than wickeil 
l)e<»ple are under the domination of their lower 
nppetit(‘s. Honest and outspoken criticism is 
lh(^ only weapon a mystified nation can wield 
against the utterances of unbalanced genius. 
But (Jandhiji, ljk(‘ all givat men, has suffered 
most not from liis enemies, but from the un- 
critical and blind d<*votion of his own followers, 
who considt‘r his own foibles as virtues and 
thus make theii* hero’s position all the more 
desperate. If only the blemishes of great 
leaders were duly criticised by the thiiiing 
IMiblic, it would help to bring their uiKloubted 
merits and services into welT-dcserved promi- 
nence. 

Tata tlirough up-to-date machinery ren- 
fiered tlie most memorable services to his 
country by utilizing to the utmost her raw 
materials. If Tata ^had renounced machinery 
ami advocated the cult^vOf the eharkha, forei^- 
ers would have wormed their way into Indian 
markets, founded their own industries in our 
country, and monopolised her resourctes as they 
have done in other parte of the world. This 
would have forged another link of seivitude 
on India’s already heavy chains. But Tata 
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easily foresaw the calamity and averted the 
dreaded evil with the help of W(\«itern machi- 
nery, thus bringing prosperity to his country 
and laying the land of his biHli under an iin- 
forgettHbio <iebt <»f gralitude. Gandhi’s heart 
is replete with universal love, but for Tmlia’s 
sake he would break with the West — an 
attitude never uppieeiated by Dr. Tngor(‘. 
Tata on the contrary held that our country was 
more liki^ly to |)ront by co-op(‘ration with the 
W(‘st than by snapping all eonnection w'ith it. 
As Sn G. Sydenham Glarke (later Lord 
Syd<‘nham) observc'd wdiih' unveiling Tata’s 
statue m 1912 : 

“ 'I’hr iippliruiion of llu* spiril ol lh<' to iwrl 

ihr iiortK oi the F.iel lias foiiiKi no ^•rulcr (xptuirnt tiian 

Mr. Tata. ” 

liul tlu‘ .simihuities l)elw(‘('n (h('S(‘ tw'o great 
Indians art' haidly l(‘ss j^ronounced than their 
ditlVrences. Roth num weic ri'licent, lH‘licvmg 
more in deeds than in w'ords Both vveri' keen 
on seeing that India should buy indigenous 
matenals, and i1 is sigiuticant iliat ’Pata re- 
named his Dliaramsi Mill at Knrla in Bombay 
as Sw'adeslu Mill ” and that IxMore th(‘ eult 
ot Swadeshi had been <*stahlished or even 
seriously thouglit of. Both must he cousidensl 
radicals in politics, looking to tlic circumsi juices 
of thmr OW'D tinu's. Tata had b(‘en a.^sociated 
W'ith tlie (^mgress, wIioh' eause he promoted 
unostentjii/iously with his purse. He is reported 
to havt‘ onc(‘ remarked to Ids friend Sir 
Phero/itw»hah Mehta that he (the latter) was 
not even lialf so radical as himself in (loliticid 
mattei'H Gandhi in spite of his disliki’ of 
Westernisation, and Tata despite his being an 
Indian first and fonunost, wi're men of cosmo- 
politan outlook and claim(‘d some of the nolilest 
and most intolloctiial Westerners as their inti- 
mate friends. Both were thoroughly self- 
respc'eting. Gandhi is prepared to lorgivc the 
aggressor but not tlie aggression. When once 
severely handled in South Africa by a wdute 
fellow-travoller, be took the beating (|uiet]y, 
but refused after all to relinquish his seat to the 
rutlian who so rudely and unjustly chose to 
deprive him of it. Tata was once ill-treated by 
an Englishman, but the former, against all 
a<lvice to the contrary, refused to pocket the 
insult till the man of the ruling race tendered 
an a|>ology. Tata is said to have given up 
voyaging by steamers belonging to a well- 
known English company, because he noticed 
certain inviiiious distinctions made therein 
iKdwecn Indians and Europeans. 

Both these great men were endowed with 
wonderful steadfastness and perseverance. 
Ga^hi as a staunch satyagrahi faces the 


heaviest odds but refus(5S to budge an inch 
when he believes himself to be in the rigiit. 
Tata was a scion of one of the priestly families 
of Navnari, noted for their extreme tenacity 
in any cause they happened to espouse. This 
elmract(‘ristie was often displayed by our hero 
who w\ah repeatedly baffletl in life but was 
never daimtt'il by his <lisai)pointments. When 
he took over the Dliaramsi Mill at Kiuia, he 
lound if extremely difficult to renovate and 
work i( successfully, hut he ploddc'd on for ten 
long y(‘ais, brought cxi>ert men from his 
Kmpress Mills of Nagpur, and was satisfied 
only wiien he raised (lu* Dliaramsi Mill to a 
high level of efficiency. It is ihe iirivilcge of 
Ln‘(‘filiH‘ss to m{ik(‘ out or kindle greatness in 
kmdrtsl spirits Men like V. R. Das, the 
N(‘hiu lather and son ami the Patel brothers 
were grappleil to Gandhi’s soul witli hooiis of 
>l(‘(‘l, and th(‘ jidlierenei* of siieh distinguished 
men iiidieati's tlu' powi'rlul hold and magnetic 
personality ol the nuister. Tala also in his 
own way and in a miieli restricted circle in- 
spired some' ot Ins followers wdth his own rare 
genius and (sithusiasin. Tliree names only need 
l)(‘ mentioned -that ol his hrillianl secretary 
Prol. Baijorji Pjidsludi. Mr. (later Sir) Bezoiiji 
Dadabhai, the able manager of lh(‘ lOmpross 
Mills of Nagpur, and Mr a. J. Bilimoria oi 
the Iron anil Steel (’ompany. 

Tata wjis at his best wdien he engaged his 
ri‘stless mind on some project or the other, 
great or small. He carried on ex])eriments in 
agrienlture, hortieulturi', sericulture, cotton- 
growing, cold storage, the manufacture of arti- 
fieijil ice Jind the lioring of Arlesian wells. His 
building activities were eontinuisl on an exten- 
sive scale, and the Taj Mahal Hotel, a 
glorious asset of Bombay, will remain a 
memorial of Tata’s mugnifieent contribution to 
the city he loved .so well. Annoyed at tlie 
exorbitant charges of several European 
steamers, Tata once conceived the ambitious 
proji'ct of building a line of his own, flying his 
own flag of Hurnata, Hukhta, Huvarashta ” 
(good thoughts, good words, good deeds), the 
key-note of the Zarathushtrian faith. He had 
also thought of a scheme for the reclamat’on of 
Back Bay, and another about the conversion 
of Juhu Tara, then a negligible little village, 
into a sea-side resort. But he was not destined 
to outlive his 65th year and could hardly spare 
time for minor pursuits. Both Gandhi and 
Tata loved the poor and the depressed, Gandhi ^s 
over-sensitive heart painfully reverberating the 
cries of grief sent up by crorcs of his down- 
trodden countrymen. Tatars genuine sympathy 
for the poor may be judged from his advocacy 
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of inordinately heavy taxation on the rich, for 
he held that incomes oVer Rs. 60,000 per year 
should be taxed at 20 per cent. J^astly, we may 
refer to Gandhi’s puritanical tastes and stoical 
habits of life, his orange-juice and goat^s milk 
being likely to go down in history as the mini- 
muni diet of the world’s Dictators. Tata, it 
is true, was fond of the good things of the 
world, and indeed his esurient indiscretions are 
said to have hastened his end. But it is 
remarkable that both men hated drink and 
condemned drunkcniK'ss, an3 Tata heartily 
disapproved the idea tliat the right to sell 
intoxicants should be knocked down to the 
highest bidder. 

But after all is said and done, the fact 
remanib that Tata- \\iis only a pioneer of 
industries, evim tliougii the greatest in India, 
while (he world-renowned Gandhi, who belongs 
to a different category, is the maugurator of a 
whole age. Gandhi’s interests and activities are 
so a 11-ern bracing and many-sided, that there is 
hardly a department of life unalf(‘cted by them. 
AVhen a country festers in the depths of political 
and social degradation, bound and chained like 
Andromeda, and when the prospect looks 
gloomy with no relief in sight, some Perseus of 
rare genius or virtue, like Gandhi, is despatched 
by the Lord to lead her out of bondage. As 
])atri()t, thinker and leader of men, Gandhi’s 


place is among the few immortals in the w^orld’s 
history, wdio by their predominant influence 
have promoted the welfare and moulded the 
destinies of nations. (3andhi has effected an 
all-round and far-reaching aw^akening both in 
British India and (let us hope ev(*n alter the 
Rajkot affair) in the Native States, and its 
results, visible in politics, literature, art, 
philosophy, religion, law and social reform, 
include the emancipation of women, the drive 
against illiteracy, the introduction of prohi- 
bition and the extinction of untouchability. 

Hindu religion, as lived by the Rishis of 
old, w'as displayed in the labt century oy Sree 
Ramakrislina Paramhansa; but religion in 
actual practice in every conceivable w^alk of 
worldly life has been lived and taught in our 
own days by Gandhi, th(‘ indefaficahle experi- 
iiieiitei with truth. Gandln has breathed a new 
.soul in the decaying ribs of India, and the 
country now' dances to the tune of this Mohan 
of the mocl(U’n age, the most powerful soul-forcc 
in the world at the present day. Gandhi is 
greater than can he described in these few^ lines; 
y(‘t it must bv conceded that our industrial 
salvation at any rate lies not in hi« primitive 
govpel of charkha-spinning, Bark to Nairn e 
and renunciation of machinery, but will be 
achieved on the lines laid down by India’s fore- 
most industrialist — Jamshedji N, Tata. 


EDUCATION IN HYDERABAD 

An Analysis 
By S. RAMA CHAR 


PiouRBS Speak. To him wdio knows their 
language they convey a more accurate and 
vivid picture than a mass of isolated individual 
instances. In this article I propose to interpret 
the meaning of figures (provided in official 
publications) relating to the Educational policy 
of the Hyderabad State. 

At the outset I would like to make it clear 
that I bear no ill-will towards any sect or 
community. If from the facts and figures at 
luy disposal I am forced to come to the conclu- 
sion that the Government of H.E.H. the Nizam 
‘‘ire partial towards a particular language and 
community to the detriment of others it is not 
luy fault. I do not grudge the progress that a 
particular community is making in the sphere 

23—7 


of education. In fact, even the achievements 
of the minority conimunily ai'c not wortli being 
proud of. The “ achievements ” an* anything 
but progressive. If the conclusions that I 
derive are wrong I am open to correction. 

Though in size and i copulation Hyderabad 
is the premier State in India, from the point of 
view of literacy it is the most backward State. 
As far back as the year 1881, 37 people in a 
thousand were literate in Hyderabad. Today 
the expenditure on education is at least 50 times 
what it w’^as in 1881. But the literacy figure 
is only 48.5 per thousand. The following table 
from the census report will bear out my con- 
tention. It will be seen that Hyderabad stands 
last in the list. 
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I.ITFai\TK PER MILLE AGED ^ AND OVER 

Pkovinces Males 



1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Bengal 

188 

181 

161 

147 

Madras 

219 

173 

171 

137 

C. P, & Berai . . 

110 

87 

62 

103* 

Bombav 

no 

138 

139 

131 

Travaneore 

408 


248 

215 

Mysore 

174 

143 

112 

117* 

Baroda 

331 

277* 

229* 

199* 

Hyderabad 


57 

51 

21 

lilTEHAlE PER 

Mil I E 

AGED 5 

AND OVER 


l*BO\ INCES 


Females 



1031 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Bengal 

22 

21 

13 

9 

Marlras 

25 

24 

20 

11 

C. P. &Beiar .. 

11 

8 

3 

8 

Bombay 

23 

24 

• 16 

10 

Tiuvaneoic 

168 

— 

50 

31 

Mysore 

33 

22 

13 

8* 

Baroda 

79 

51* 

25* 

9* 

Hyderabad 

12 

8 

4 

5 


111 llydc'rabad about 28.6 per cent of the 
boyb ot the bchool-goiiig ago and about 4.7 ptr 
cent of (he girls of the seliool-going age attend 
sehool. 'Ihc total number of iiublic nchools to- 
day in the Stale is 4790 witli a strength of 
3,62,160 btudents against 7890 schools and 
3 39 696 students m Mysore; 3862 schools willi 
a stnaigth of 7,55,139 students in Travaneore; 
2542 Jiistitutions witli a strength of 2,80,735 
htudents in liaroda. la‘t us not forget that 
Hyderabad is at least eleven times larger thaa 
Travaneoix* and is three times more populous 
than Travancnrc'. It is twice the size ol Mysore 
in area and its population is 2^ times that of 
Mysore. While Baroila is less than a tenth of 
Hyderabad in area and its population is about 
1/6 that of Hyderabad. 

The Nizam’s government do not seem to 
grudge any amount of expenditure on educa- 
tion. The expenditure on education sinc(‘ 1881 
has been steadily increasing. 


Year 


Expeuditure 

1881 


. . Rs. 2,29,220 

1891 


. . „ 3,03,292 

1901 


. . „ 7,48,665 

1911 


. . „ 10,19,787 

1921 


. . „ 68,29,902 

1931 


. . „ 90,77,083 

1938 


. . „ 1,03,75,755 


While the annual expenditure on educa- 
tion in Hyderabad is about a crore of rupees, 
that of IMysore is only 66 lakhs, of 
Travaneore and of Baroda within 44) lakhs. 
The budget allotments for education in 
Hyderabad are more than double that of 
Baroda and Travaneore, but the educational 
condition is not half as satisfactory as theirs. 


• Aged 10 and above. 


1 do not for a moment suggest that the educa- 
tional attainments of Mysore, Travaneore and 
Baroda are anything to be very proud of. Only 
this much I say, that if theirs ie bad, Hyderabad’s 
is worse. Hyderabad spends about a crore o^ 
rupees on its 4,790 institutions which have a 
strength of 3,62,160, whereas Mysore spends 
a))out 66 lakhs on its 7,890 institutions which 
have a strength of 3,39,696 pupils. On a rougli 
calculation Mysore spends about Rs. 19 on 
every boy and Hyderabad spends about Rs. 27. 
We must also remember that Myson* has al- 
most double the number of schools Hyderabad 
has, and thertd'on' Mysore’s establishment 
charge's must he more than tlmt of Hyderabad. 
Yet jMysore’s average is imieh k'ss than that of 
Hyderabad. This is because the Administra- 
tion is top-heavy. 

According to the latest census report (1931 ) 
ih(‘ i>oj)idation of Hyde'rabad State is 1,44,36,148. 
Tiinguistieally Hyderabad can be divided into 
three provinces. Telangana (Andhra), Maha- 
rashtra, and Karnataka. In all these parts of 
the State there are inhabitants whoso 
mother-tongue is, besid(*s the local language*, 
(hdv. The T(lugu-S])eaking population of the 
State is 69,72,534, Marathi-'-peaking 37,86,836 
Kanarese-speaking 16,20,094 and Urdu-speak- 
ing 15.07,272. Tims we see that in order 
ot merit IVIugu comes hrst, Marathi seeonil, 
Kanarose third, and Urdu JaM. Urdu is spoken 
by 10 per cent of the total population of the 
State. Yet the medium of instruction in the 
Osmania University is Urdu. The Urdu medium 
of instruction has undoubtedly given a great 
impetus to Muslims. At tlie same' time, as Urdu 
ballpens to b(' a foreign language to a vast 
majority of the Hindus, it has acted as a brake 
on their progress. The following chart will 
bear out my contention ; 



Total 

Hindu 

Muslim 

Year. 

population 

population 

population 

1881 

98,45,594 

88,93,181 

9,25,929 

1891 

. . 1,15,37,040 

1,03,15.249 

11,38,666 

1901 

. . 1,11,41,142 

98,70,839 

11,55,750 

1911 

. . 1,33,74,676 

1,16,26,375 

13,80,990 

1921 

.. 1,24,71,770 

1,06,56,453 

12,98,277 

1931 

. . 1,44..36,148 

1,21,76,727 

15,34,666 



No. of No. of 


Literates Literates 
per 1,000 per 1,000 
' Hindu Muslim among among 
Year, Literates Literates Hindus Muslims 

1881 .. 2,64,507 45,752 29-8 49-4 

1891 .. 3,45,475 70,147 33-7 61-6 

1901 .. 2,50.267 63,110 25-4 54-6 

1911 .. 2,67,041 81,260 23-0 59 0 

1921 .. 2,77.056 1,15.522 26-0 89 0 

1931 ., 4,05,614 1,58,859 33-3 103-5 
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This tabic sho\^s that even in 1881 the 
jiciuial liteiacy ol Muslims was highei than 
that of Hindus But dining the fifty veais 
between 1881 and 1931 the literacy figure 
toi Muslims more than doubled itself vheieis 
that of the Hindus has incieascd by onlj 0 I 
])fr (cuit 

While the Muslim population of the State 
IS 15 lakhs, the Hindus aie 122 hkhs The 
Hindu population is eight tlme‘^ that of 
Aluslmjs Flora the tables bdm\ it will 

b( noticed thal in primal y efasses Muslims no 
numciirilly less tlnn tl ( Hindus though tluu 
piopoition to the population ma> be laigci 
But *is we go up to vScoondaiy and Collegiate 
stages it will he seen that they outmmiboi the 


Hindu students, though they 

foim only 1/10 

of the Hindu population 


SllUrNI'.— P kIM \KY fDlL\TKlN 

Vt'df 

lliruiiis 

Muslims 

1900 


1 ) M\ 

1905 

26 418 

16 516 

]910 

29 159 

1761.> 

1918 

20 309 

20 747 

1925 

1 Ml 

67,817 

1910 

180 8B 

99,827 

STimcNTs— seconhar^ Lducmion 

Year 

Ilindus 

Muslims 

1900 

6 418 

5 196 

1905 

6 002 

6 107 

1910 

6,201 

7 985 

1918 

10 5(K) 

12 516 

1925 

18 008 

18 9"! 

1930 

21,506 

21 621 


S^lJDE^Ts ( nirccs 

Year 

flindiis Mu lull 

1900 

22 

12 

1905 

21 

8 

1910 

49 

50 

1918 

98 

207 

1925 

591 

(>07 

19i0 

481 

667 

From the 

above tables it 

Will b( noticed 


that while all along the piopoition of Muslims 
in schools to their population is highei than Ihe 
piopoi+ion of Hindus to then population, the 
Muslims have been making rapid piogiess, 
paiticulaily fiom 1918 the year the O'^niania 
Iniveisity with its Uieiu meHliurn of instiiution 
v as inaugurated The attennpts of the Nizamis 
(Tove^rnment to elevate Urdu to the status of a 
National language has i exulted m disa^^ter to 
a large majority of the people in the Stale 
Be 1 haps this is what Lmel Iiwm had m mind 
when m 1929 he said 

“ It "Will be the task of mature slatesmansh p so to 
shape the policy of the Umver^ty that it may have as 
stronR an appeal to the Hindus as to Mahomedan subjects 
of Your Exalted Highness ’ 


I am afiaid t^cn the establishment ot the 
Osmania Umvcisity was not tinted with 
high ideals of education li seem to mi that 
the Osmania Umvusit> was estibh-lud v\iih 
H similai object winch actuitcd Mu mlay to 
mti ounce English education m India, tin 
obieet being to produce L idu-know people 
for leeruitment m government ^eniee When the 
Alafiahi Dynasty got fairah (stablidud in 
THdeiabad, it adopted Urdu is the State 
language As sufficieuit ininibei ol I idu-^pe ik- 
ing people weie not available m ibe State, a 
Inge nunibei of people had to he imported from 
the Puni lb and the Ihiited Pronmes I Uti 
on the Government felt tlie need ol loe<il 
people kneiwing Urdu bir Akbai Tlydaii who 
ina\ lightly be*called the fatlui of the Osmania 
lnntisit\, was not unaware of the disadvan 
t ige s ot the Uidu medium But as H 1 \n^ ni, 
fh( Registrn of the Osnnni i I m\tmt^ puts 
it he met the objeetion^ thus 

He (Sr Akbai Hydar ) als » retfirtd to thi two 
(bjciljons that inighl lx at^jurd aj. onsi tiu minion of 
I idii an th medium of in'.!! ion n tlu piop sul iin 
virsitv firstlv th'*! the maioiity of the piopb spr»kc other 
lanpuagts and stcondly, thr 1 ood books m 

t tdu As to till fust It wd*- poinud i ut lhat altl ourh 
t Mis triK lhat ill ist wliosf inotlKi loiino s lido art 
in a minunty yet Urdu is the cultuidl and ofiic lal 
langudgt of the stall snd of pohtt sontfy ind is 
gimrally spoken bv thosi dassfs frim ithtrh 
proftedng to a ( olltgt (ourse an Itawu lltilts 
mine) 

The object of staiting tin Umvcisity 
seems to haie been to impart msfiuclion to one 
(1 iss ol people who spokt Urdu and who would 
pioceed to Univeisitv ami from thence on to 
(roicinment sc nice The inteiesl ot the 
mass(s of the people* dot's not stem to hive 
been consideied at ill But it may be asked it 
it was for the benefit of this class that Urdu was 
chosen as the iiiedium ot instiiution and 
introduced in ^iecundaiy and pruiiaiy schools 
also 

There are as nmny as 21,830 towns and 
villages in the blate, among these the number 
of villages, which hove a population ot less 
than 5000, is 21,732 On the average there is 
one school foi evtiy 46 villages in Hyderabad 
State While Travancore has one school for 
every 1,320 of its population, Hyderabad has a 
seliool lor eveiy 3,012 of its population There 
aie at least 3,000 villages in the State with a 
population of 500 to 1000 each, which lm\c no 
school of any kind at all 

Under such circumstances one would expect 
that the Government wmld encourage private 
agencies to take up the education of their 
countrymen But Hyderabad is a cunous place. 
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It is difficult to find conditions parallel to that 
of Hyderabad anywhere in the world. The 
Nizam’s Government do not tolerate the idea 
of private educational institutions being estab- 
lished. An order of the government prohibits 
the starting of private schools. If any indivi- 
dual or association establishes an educational 
institution without the permission of the 
government the Director of Public Instruction 
or the Divisional Inspector of Schools is 
empowered to take necessary steps either 
through the first Talu<?dar of the district 
concerned or the Police Commisioncr of 
Hyderabad to have such schools closed ” The 
disastrous effect of this policy is revealed by 
the fact that while in 1925 there were 3,142 
private educational institutions *with a strength 
of 76,654 boys, at the end of 1932 there were 
only 868 institutions with a strength of 25,262 
pupils. I fail to understand why the Nizam’s 
Government are afraid of private educational 
institutions. Mr. Ramchander Naik, at 
present one of the judges of the Hyderabad 
High Court, says : 

‘The circular against the starting of piivaie schooln 
is the greatest obstacle in the spread of education. It 
ha*« created difficulties which have caused a serious re- 
duction ta the number of schools. The people of the 
state rightly look upon it as a slur on their loyalty and 
intelligence. The real object of the circular seems to be 
to swell the numlier of Osmania IJniveTsiiy schools and 
to show to the government how successful the innovation 
ha*' been. Outwardly the reason given is that people 
cannot be trusted with management of private schools. 
Every other country in the world is encouraging private 
citiaens to take the education of the people in theii own 
hands; whereas this premier State actually prohibits the 
people from taking part in such activities.’* 

The Hindu population of the State is 
1,21,76,727 and the Muslim population 
15,34,6^. The total Urdu-speaking population 
of the State is 16,07,272. It would be a mistake 
to think that the mother-tongue of all the Mus- 
lima is Urdu or that of all the Hindus is Telugu, 
Marathi or Kanarose. There arc in the State 
89A92 Brahmin Hindus, 21,001 Adi Hindus, 
368 Jains, 1,400 Sikhs, 3,305 Christians, 3,261 
Tribals and 234 belonging to other sects, whose 
mother-tongue is Urdu. Urdu happens to be 
the mother-tongue of 1,19,161 non-Muslims. 
Therefore Urdu at best can be the mother- 
tongue of 13,88,111 Muslims. That means 
evei^ among Muslims there are as many as 
3,46,555 people who do not knovr even how to 
speak Urdu. Thus we see that the Urdu 
medium of instruction is not only harmful to 
the majority of the Hindus but to as many as 
3^ lakhs of Muslims. The above figures relate 
pnly to the language spoken. But as for 


literacy in Urdu, one per cent of the total 
population or 133 per thousand are literate in 
Urdu. 

PsR IjOfitor 

Year Total Males ftaalcs 

1931 .. 133 217 45 

1921 ..108 180 86 

The table shows the progress made in Urdu 
literacy from 1921 to 1931— not a very startling 
result considering the tremendous efforts that 
have been made to push Urdu. 

If people venture to condemn the adoption 
of Urdu as the medium of inbtruction, attempts 
are made to placate them by pandering to their 
feelings of patriotism, with the talk of a 
National language. I confess I am one of 
those who believe in evolving a common 
language — for the whole of India. Evolving 
a common language does not mean the 
suppression of provincial languages. One would 
only make an cxliibition of his ignorance if he 
says that ‘‘ Urdu,” the language taught in the 
Osmania University, is Hindustani. The 
language taught in the Osmania University is 
full of Persian and Arabic words, some of 
them cannot even be pronounced by the Hindu 
students without difficulty. A perusal of any 
of the books published by the Translation 
Bureau of the Osmania University will bear 
out my argument. Hindu students are forced 
to learn two languages which are not their 
mother-tongue. Let it not be forgotten that 
English is a compulsory second language in ths 
Osmania University. Under such circumstan- 
ces there is no wonder that in attempting to 
learn two languages, they learn none. 

In the words of Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru 
all provincial languages 

“ are ancient languages with a r.ch inheritance* eech 
spoken by many millions of persons, each up inextri- 
cably with the life and culture and ideas of the maasea 
as well as of the upper classes. It is a xinwatic that the 
masses can only grow educationally and culturally through 
the medium of their own language.” 

That being the case I do not hesitate to 
condemn the Urdu medium of instruction for 
one and all in the Osmania University. 

From a close examination of the figures 
and statistics relating to education, which I 
have set out in some detail (though I 
conscious of the fact that the attempt has beau 
very incomplete), certain conclusions inevitifcbly 
follow. 

Firstly, it is obvious that the large sums 
of money spent on education in Hyderabad are 
not used economically and are not made to yield 
their best return, and that the administration 
is top-heavy. 
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Secondly, ffche educational policy of the 
Nizam’s government is intended to give the 
benefit of education to a narrow section of 
the population and not to diffuse it widely 
among the masses. 

Thirdly, the arbitrary choice of Urdu as 
the medium of instruction (despite the praises 
showered on it by ipen of such widely different 
opinions as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore) has had the effect 
of shutting out the majority^ community from 
its proper share of education, with result 


that the general percentage of literacy is 
lowest in Hyderabad. 

His Exaltedi Highness Lieutenant-General 
Asif Jah, Muisaffar-Ul-Mulk, AVal Mumaiik 
Nizam-Ul-Mulk, Ni«am-Ud-Dowla, Nawab Sk 
Mir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Fateh Jung, 
Faithful Ally of The British Government-, 
G.C.S.I., G,B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad is also 
the proud possessor of the coveted title of 
Sultan-Ul-Ulum. ” It is an irony of fate that 
not one in a score of the beloved subjects of the 
“ Sultan-Ul-Ulum can even read and write. 


TAGORE’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION IN AMERICA 


Thf: India League of America celebrated on May 7th 
the 78th birthday of Rabindranath Tagore with great 
success. Many had to be turned away for lack of 
accommodations. The staging of Tagore’s Chitra was an 
exceedingly attractive addition this year. Audience in- 
cluded such prominent and representative persons as 
Dr, Geiger, formerly professor at Vienna University, an 
eminent Indologist and a friend of Tagore, Dr. & Mrs. 
Schwartz, former German Consul in New York, Mr. 
Govind Behari Lai, prominent Journalist and winner of 
"Pulitzer Prize, Mr. & Mrs, Otto Wierum, Vice-President, 
Bar Association of New York, Mr, Bomanji of Bombay, 
Mr. Shankar Marathe of Sogani & Co., Dr. Potter, 
founder of the Humanist Society, Mr. Fyzee-Rahameen, 
the well-known artist, Mr. Hemendra Rakhit. member of 
Board of Director of Alumni i Association of International 
Houses, a Rockefeller Institution, and others. 

Mr. Nibahu Ram Checker, President of the League, 
yvelcomed the guests. He dwelt on Tagore’s contrihut on 
to India and the world. Like Kalidas and Shakespeare 
Tagore, said Mr. Checker, is the Jiving link between the 
cultures of the East and West in this age of stress and 
strife. Dr. Bibhuti Bhushan Mukherji, with his usual dig- 
nity and humor, acted as the Toastmaster introduc ng 
the speakers in appropriate manner. Tagore’s song of 
Victory, Jtma^aM^Mma^adhinayaka jayo he, Bharata 
Bhagya vidhata, sung by Mrs, Indu Marathe, opened the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

As the first speaker of the evening, the Toastmaster 
introduced Miss Shanti Flaum of Palestine and Santi- 
niketan, translator of Tagore’s works in Hebrew and 
Arabic. Miss Flaum vividly portrayed the various acti- 
vities of Santiniketan and its unique character as it 
Attempts to synthesise thd^ many cross currents of the 
■cultures of the East and West. She recalled what Tagore 
said to an audience once, pointing to his advanced years, 
that now it is ‘’your pOTtion to come and take your 
place here as fellow workers and dedicate yourselves to 
what I consider the purest ideals of Humanity. Dr. 
Anup Singh, a Harvard scholar and an able interpreter 
of Indian Nationalism in Amttica, stressed the unique 
eignificanoe of the Nohel Prize awarded to Tagtwe. 
"Tagore, add Dr. Singh, has succeeded in the wellnigh 


impossible task of conveying the innermost spirit of 
Indian poetry ij.lo English. He spoke of Tagore’s deep 
patriotism — displayed when as an indignant protest 
against the Amritsar tragedy he flung aside his knight- 
hood — a patriotism as deep as his spirituality and purity 
of character. 

The versatile Madam Atya Begum, wife of the 
famous artist, Fyzee Rahameen. outlined Tagor’s 
varied achievements as a poet, essayist, painter and 
musician, and d'-yelt on Tagor’s deep interest in 
aesthetic dance. 

The Begum Shahiba was followed by Dr. Lin Yutang, 
the outstanding Chinese Scholar now in America, author 
of My country and My People and the Importmce of 
Lhf{ng~~hoXh among the best known and most popular 
books of recent years. He was there, he said, to pay 
his homage to Tagore as the Poet Laureate of Asia ahd 
he was there to express gratitude for Tagore’s eloquent 
protest against the Japanese aggression in China. The 
exchange of letters between the Poet and "Nognehi, he 
humourously characterized as “ Poetry and Trash— with 
Tagore contributing the Poetry, and Noguchi the trash! ” 
Dr. Syud Hossain, Professor of Oriental Civilization at 
the University of Southern California who recently re- 
turned from India and have had interviews with Tagore, 
found in Tagore a mystic and poet who converts the 
sorrows of a suffering humanity into joyous and benignant 
song— one who is enwrapped in, and enraptured by, the 
multifold beauty of the Universe.” Tagore’s face, aaid 
Dr. Hossain, radiates an unusual grace— a p’ace oi% to 
he achieved by an inner spiritual lllumination.^^^1^^^ 
Nirmal Das, playwright and artist and a contrlbuter to 
American journals on Indian art and muric, recited in 
Bengalee verses from Gitanjall to the delight of the 
audience. Mr. Mirza Jaffar recited a beautlhu poem in 
Urdu, his own composition depicting Tagore as one 
who is the servant of the Nation but a mler of our heart. 
The speeches were followed by the pesentation of Chitra, 
directed by Mme. Hilda Bpultm:, with a cast of Hindu 
and American players. It was artistically staged and en- 
thusiastically received. Mr. Bhupesh Cuba, Director of 
the Institute of Hlndh Dancing gave an exquisite render- 
ing on Esraz and flute during intermissions. 



UNEMPLOYMENT AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

By Pkuf. Dr. 1L L. ROY, m.i. Ohem. e, a.b. (Haivard), Dr. Jng. (Berlin) 


The problem of unemployment ” engages the 
attention of all thought ul people. The term, 
unemployment, is applicable, from the stand- 
point of economics, to those who have had 
regular employments before and are now throws n 
()Ut ol work without being incapacitated by 
old age, illness or accident. The-e are hard 
cases, because such a condition implies that the 
worker and all his dependents *aro without any 
means of livelihood. Ini India during recent 
times, the clamour is raised regarding the un- 
employment of educated youths laf ter leaving 
college or school. Economically ^peaking this 
condition is not so very serious as the former 
one. They had not been wage-earners and 
were dependent for their up-keeping on their 
jiarcnts or relatives; the end of their education- 
al life means a partial relief for their supporters 
Their unemployment produces a demoralising 
effect on the middlc-elass society but raises no 
very great immediate economic problem. IMorc- 
over, they form only a microscopic minority 
of the Indian population. Their unemployment 
is due to wrong selection of vocation. Almost 
eveiy middle-class young man somehow passing 
the Matriculation Examination goes in for 
college oducaition and continues there till he 
gets his Master’s degree or is driven out 
because of repeated failures in the middle 
courses. Then comes the question of un- 
employment. He has attainicii no particular 
qualification. He generally chooses his subjects 
not out of any special love or liking for them 
but because they are easier to secure tlie 
rw^uisite pass-marks. Pc is a product for 
which there is no great demand in tlie market. 
Pali, botany, logic, anthropology, zoology, 
physiology, psychology, history, etc., and any 
queer combination of them are taken without 
any particular aim. Tliis satisfaction of 
middle-class bourgeois vanity for getting a 
university degree leads the young men and their 
families to trouble and dissatisfaction. Thi< 
unwise investment of time and money means 
waste of national energy. University educa- 
tion is meant for those poor young men who 
are intellectually brilliant and for the rich who 
can afford the luxury of college life and culture; 
in the struggle for existence this training is not 
of much he5>* The law of demand and supply 


rules the market prices of inaniniaite and' 
animate commodities including human beings. 
Brilliant M A.’s or M.Sc.’s in anthropology or 
zoology will fet(Sh no better price than matri- 
culates because the country is not in need of 
such men at present. General departments of 
the universities are primarily for culture and 
advancement of knowledge and the subsequera 
(‘mployment of the graduates is not their mam 
or direct concern, and the raison d^etre of the 
universities is not to be measured by the ability 
ol their graduates to earn a comfortable living. 
The universities will justify their existence if 
their graduates get a sound liberal education 
and culture through disciplined training which 
would enable tliem to think rationally, act 
manly, and express themselves in speech and 
in writing in an explicit and logical manner. 
A young man so trained should fit in in any 
sphere of life and activity, and the education 
will not be entirely of no economic value. 

It is neither wise nor just to curse the 
universities and still send our young men to them 
without any definite aim or purpose. They 
are our own creation and as long as they served 
the purjiose of preparing the boys for government 
and semi-government jobs of which even the 
highest are nothing but glorified clerkships re- 
quiring no initiative or farsightedness, and 
requiring only execution of orders from above. 
The unemployment of the university educated 
men has directed people’s attention to reforms 
in the university education and administration. 
The defect in the whole system is tha)t in our 
country there is only one system of education 
— ^the general education imparted by and 
through the universities, provision for training 
in different vocational lines during the school 
age and post-school age being almost negligible 
in proportion to that for general education. 

It should not be asserted, neither is it a 
fact, that there arc too' many schools and 
colleges. The percentage of the total popula- 
tion attending schools and colleges is far below 
that obtaining in more advanced Countries of 
the world. The defect really lies in the paucity 
of different types of educational institutions 
and in the ratio of distribution of student® into 
general and vocational educational establish- 
ments. 
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The term ^'vocational institution*’ has a 
much wider meaning than for what it is 
generally used. It should include all institu- 
tions which train men and women for careers in 
life, unless education should be a hobby and 
not a preparation to earn one’s livelihood. In 
a more restricted sense the term excludes only 
such educational institutions which impart 
general culture. This is the logical meaning 
of the term, but the usage of words is not 
governed by logic. The conventional defini- 
tion is more immediate for our purpose. This 
term generally includes only such institutions 
which impart education in specialised branches 
of training for industrial, commercial and 
agricultural professions of the undergraduate 
and lire- university standard. 

The natural question arises — when should 
a boy or a girl enter a vcicational institution 
and whether vocational education should be 
imparted along with general education iii 
ordinary schools ? 

As an adjunct to general education such 
training cannot be wide and intonisive enougn 
to fit a student for a career in the line, and so 
should not be called vocational training. It 
can only impart a technical bias and some of 
the ^students may find technical lines more 
suited to their talents and aptitude than 
general education. It helps the guardians and 
the teachers to some extent to sort out the 
•students for different lines. From the pedagogic 
point of view some kind of manual work 
is absolutely necessary for Indian students 
who are more prone to speculations and less 
alive to the objective side of life. Moreover, 
it gives their brain a little rest and they enjoy 
the joy of creation. A student taking up any 
technical career, and for that matter ad 
•students, should develop the power of observa- 
tion. The teaching in our schools is very 
defective in this respect. In the elementary 
classes the students should be asked to observe 
in detail the changes that occur in the animal 
and vegetable world and compare them with 
the printed illustrations. The way these 
subjects are taught frustrate the purpose with 
which they have been introduced into the 
curriculum. These should not form parts of 
examinatioDfl. The teachers should try only 
to rouse the interest of the students, and sharpen 
their power of observation. Another subject 
which is neglected in schools is Drawing. 
Drawii^ is the language of engineers and 
techmeians. A scale drawing of any object or 
juachine with section^ proje^ion, plan eleva- 
tion, etc. explain more facts about it and makes 
It more vivid than pages of written description 
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of the same. This teaching develops in the 
student a sense of proportion as well. The 
question now arises — at what stage should a. 
student join a real vocational institution ? 
This problem in our country at the present 
condition of spread of education involves many 
factors. In Europe and America where in most 
advanced countries primary education is com- 
pulsory, the students begin to join vocational 
schools just after the period of compulsion is 
over. Every one has to earn for himself, and 
according to the social tradition and convention 
prevailing does not become dependent on 
relatives. Literacy in India has spread up to 
now amongst only about 10% of the whole 
j)opulation. Tl^e caste-people have not yet 
been economically so opipressed as to eliminate 
the castc-and-family ]>ridc to an extent which 
would drive them into manual work of 
the artisans. The joint-family system is also 
reteponsible for the wasteful continuation of 
general education by students who have been 
iound unfit for it. They will beg, borrow or be 
depen.dent on even distant relations to enable 
them to continue their studie)5 in schools and 
colleges which have repeatedly declared them 
to be failures. And at last when every avenue 
for general education is closed to them they 
enter vocational institutions with an inferiority 
complex. There are, of course, exceptions, and 
this state of affairs is changing but with very 
.depressing slowness. Moreover, the number and 
kind of vocational schools fulfilling the indus- 
trial needs, local coniddtions and capacities of 
the students are found wanting. It must be 
admitted here that the number of students 
attending the vocational schools of all sorts has 
increased about fourfold during the last thirty 
years; but it must also be reobgnised that 
industrial development .of the country has 
increased at a more rapid rate. 

We may now consider the nature of the 
needs of the country for vocational schools. 
The present-day easy means of communication 
is sliortening distances and breaking up 
barriers between different parts of the world 
and the economic life of different countries is 
T-apidly approaching similarity. Every country 
is being industrially developed and trying to be 
self-sufficient and self-supporting as far as 
possible. Individual characteristics are dis- 
appearing almost to intangibility. The social 
life undergoes metamorphosis owing to economic 
condition?. However much we may vocally 
assert the distinctiveness of Indian life from the 
rest of the world, those who have eyes to see 
cannot deny that we are gradually and in spite 
of our proUfsts advancing towards the western 
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n)ode of life and living and consequently our 
vocational educational system will have to be 
modelledi according to the patterns existing in 
other industrialised countries. Of course, 
modifications have to be introduced to suit the. 
present economic life of and spread ot general 
education in India, specially in Bengal. Which 
kind of vocational schools sliould be started ’ 
To find a solution of this problem let us 
enumerate briefly llie subjects that arc taught 
in other countries specially in Germany. 
Germans, in every sphere of life, are very' 
methodical and they idan their activities to 
the minutest details and with utmost efficiency 
and thoroughness. 

Germany • 

I'he compulsion to attend school is univer- 
sal. It IS leali^ed through the elementary 
schools which consist of 8 one-ycar classes and 
tlic following Foitbilduiigsbchule tcontmuation 
scliools) whicli carries the scholars up to the 
end ot the eighteenth year. In both these 
sciiool.M teaching and educational appliances are 
provided free. In other words, every young 
man or woman under the age of 18 (with one 
or two specified exeei)tions), no niutier wheie 
located or how employed, must attend school. 
The eight years’ study in the elementary schools 
is not enough; average students finish the 
elementary scliool eouis(‘ at the age of 14 and 
then they step in to the higher general educa- 
tional scliools or must enter the continuation 
schixils usually at the age of 14. Since 
between the ages of 14 and 18 the great 
majority of the population belongs already to 
the class of working men employed in some firm 
or factorv, tlie«e continuation schooK are for 
all practical purposes vocational schools. These 
schools are by law maintained by the industrial 
guilds, unions of artisans, chambers of com- 
merce, trading corporations and such other 
economic establishments. The State, the city 
and local governments are also responsible for 
the founding of such institutioins wherever 
necessary. The tendency is to treat these 
schools more from the stand-point of their 
economic significance for the country than from 
that of their character as educational institu- 
tions. The inspection and legal control are 
vested, therefore, chiefly in provincial ministries 
of commerce, industry, forestry and agriculture 
and only to a very small extent in the 
ministries of education, science and art. 

The different types of such continuation 
schools, where the students are already 
apprentices, are the following : 

(t) Trade^schools The course covers 


three years. The subjectb taught include- 
general principles of commerce, business corres- 
ondence, German composition, accounting,, 
ook-keeping, economic geography, and civics. 
In commerce special attention is directed to 
transportation, banking and business law. 

iii) Industrial schools, /.c., schooE for 
handicraftsmen: — Three principal subjects are 
taught. First and foremost is the study of 
raw materials, machine tools and appliances as 
w^ell as the manufacture or construction of goods. 
Then comes the *study of the business side of 
production, including the knowledge of credit, 
banking, money, export, import, calculating 
of wages, prices, costs, etc. Finally, the students 
get a general idea of law, civics, sanitation, 
cultural institutions of the land, and last but 
not the least, economics. 

(m) Factory schools : — ^These schools arj 
maintained by the great factories and work- 
shops for the benefit of their raw^ recruits and 
apprentices. The curriculum is as comprehen 
sivc as in an ordinary technical school 
comprising, as it does, engineering in its 
different branches, general science, German 
composition, accounting, civics, drawing, econo- 
mics and culture history. Physical exercise^ 
gymnastics, sports, etc., demand spi'cial attention 
on the part of the authorities. 

(iv) Railway schools : — These arc main- 
tained by the railway workshops and factories 
for their apprentices and workmen, and the 
curriculum is similar to the one mentioned 
before with variations to meet the special needs 
of the railway wwk. 

(v) Mining schools : — Same as above with 
variations to meet the demands of the profes- 
sion. 

(vi) Rural schools : — These are adapted 
to the needs of the boys and the girls living 
in villages who are in one way or other engaged 
in helping their parents in agricultural works. 
But these are not, strictly speaking, agricul- 
tural institutions; their character oscillates 
between an ordinary school and a technical 
professional school of an all-round character. 

(vii) Schools for working women : — 
Vocational schools for girls belong to four 
categories, domestic science, agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial. The institutions 
are meant for young women actually employed 
in domestic houses or factories. The courses 
cover in general the following .branohe© of 
knowledge ; German, sanitation, civics, cook- 
ing, household work, needle work, including 
dress making, nursing and care of children, 
^mnastiiCB, sports, music. The professional 
lessons comprise book-keeping, drawing, short 
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fhand, typewriting, etc., And are indeed the same 
as those for men desribed m sections (i) 
and (w). 

Besides these continuation schools which 
the boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 
18 join after finishing their education in the 
elementary school‘d, there aie the Fachi^chultn 
{schools for special industries) which demand 
the same entrance qualifications A few words 
must be said first regarding the highesl 
technical colleges which are (failed Technische 
IloohschaU in (leimanv 

The industrialisation of Germany as that 
ol othei countiies has been brought about by 
many factois As a rule, outsiders cast their 
(y(^ on Uu Tichni'^che Hothi,( hiden winch 
'(ftdemicallv and socially enjoy the rank of 
universities, as the chief if not the sole spiritual 
vmiccs of Oermanv’s industrial might. 

On an inten'^ive examination, however, one 
‘lioiilil be indincd to revise one’s impressions 
xnd judgments One discovers that Germany 
s a vertiable jungle of industrial, professional 
nd othei institutions Their name is legion 
nd they are bewilderingly complex. 

It is this \ast number of technical schools 
all denominations, distributed as they are 
in every nook and comer of Germany that has 
democratised in\entions, discoveries, industrial 
‘^kill, practical experience and scientific 
kiiolwedge among the masses of German 
population The backbone of industrial 
Germany is built up on the nurture furnished 
by these schools which though bearing the 
modest name of Schde have not failed to 
maintain a standard of tuition sufficiently high, 
‘'Uch as may enable the scholars to take charge 
0^ factories and workshops as responsible 
managers and experts 

“ Industnal research ” is a problem for 
«vhich perhaps in most cases the best equip- 
^lent can be secured in a Technische Hochs- 
'hide In order to equip oneself, further, as 
eacher of industries for a technical institution, 
>ne generally provides oneself with the training 
md discipline such as are available m Technische 
iochschule. But those whose chief interest 
'^8 in the building up of factories and work- 
hoM find their aims invariably best served in 
jmh technical schools as are known as 
QchschvJLen. 

These Fachschiden which “the girls and 
^V8 join after finishing their elementary 
mool career may be classified as follows : 

(f) Schools of architecture : — Courses 
^ of about three years’ duration. Students 
to pass an entrance examination and must 
24-^8 


have previously worked as an apprentice for 
about one year to an architect. Students leave 
the school with certificates in overground archi- 
tecture and underground architectuie. The curri- 
culum includes gcmeral culture, economics, and 
special subjects needed in this line of work. 
There aic about 70 such schools in Germany with 
about 13,000 students on the roll, and these insti- 
futioiib are maintained by the State. 

{u) Schools of metal industry These 
schools impart training in machme making, 
mechanical engineering, and all kinds of metal 
x\ork Students are generally admitted after 
at least 4 years’ training as apprentices or 
vxoikers m factoi;^e8 So the age of the students 
^ariCb between 20 and 30 years. 

(m) Schools of manufacture At least 
thiee years’ piactical work in factories after 
(elementary public school course is the pre* 
icquisile foi admission. The curriculum is 
finished in two years There are two types 
ot couises Manuiactunng side ol the in- 
dustry and cngircermg side of the mdustry. 
{iv) Schools of spinning and weaving 
{v) Schools of industrial arts and handi- 
eiafts — Every conceivable art and craft has 
it*' special schools m Germany, and where it 
not possible to institute a full school certain 
cla&ses in tlie schools or museums are devoted 
to the subject 

In these institutions the training of taste 
IS provided foi the representatives ol every 
industry Accordingly, there are separate classes 
ioi carpenters and manufacturers of furniture, 
house-decorators, painters, modellers, soluptors 
ir wood and stone, metal-workers, die-cutters, 
biaek-srnith'^, silvei and gold smiths, enamel 
workers, designers, painters of advertisements, 
printers and compositors, book-binders, glass- 
painters, glass-cutters, and porcelain artists. 
For women there are special classes in weaving, 
knitting, needle-work, embroidery of all sorts, 
clothing fashions and garment mfdang 

In each school the studies are oriented in 
three directions First, there is the arl^t’s 
aspect of every craft. And for this the scholars 
have to take general drawing, calligraphy, 
drawing of plante and animals, nature study 
and water colour painting. Secondly, there is 
the technical and manufacturing aspect. Tho 
corresponding studies are construction, details 
of the special subjects, and raw materials Final- 
ly, there are courses in book-keeping, calculation 
of costs, industrial legislation, and civics 

The scholar must be at least 17 years old 
and must have practical experience in the crafts. 
The schools are visited not only by young men 
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and women who seek a full training which 
lasts often about 4 years and generally 2^ 
years but also by elderly people who come in 
for certain courses in order to learn bome thing 
new for their crafts as well as by artisans who, 
while employed as assistants in some studies, 
seek to advance their knowledge by attending 
evening classes. 

(vi) Schools of mining : — ^Thc object of 
these sohoolR is to turn out toohnical ofhcialfe, 
engineers, etc., for the mines. 

(vti) Schools of navigation : Navigation 
comprises five diffeient kinds of sailing, each 
with its owm technique So there are five diffei- 
ent schools or gradci^ — (a) coasting, (b) small oi 
short distance sailing, (e) fishing in high scab, 
(cl) piloting, (e) long distance shipping 

(vm) Technical schools for special indus- 
tries : — 

A. Metal industries — (a) Smithies of all 
sorts, (b) Installation industries — water, gas, 
heating and ventilation, (c) Instruments and 
machine-tools— the apparatus for telegraph, 
telephone, typewriters, sewing machines, auto- 
matic calculators, cycles, gas-meters, water 
meters, photographic and cinema apparatus, 
gramojjhones, electrometers, etc , (do., (J) Clocks 
and watches, (e) precious metals The courbc 
covers three years and comprises lessons in 
goldsmiths^ work, steel cutting, embroidery ii 
silver, etching, colour^g and printing on metals, 
foundry v^ork, casfing, etc, etc. 

B Wood wwk : — (a) C^arving and cabi- 
net making, (b) Toys, (c) Carriages, (d) Musi- 
cal instruments, etc , etc 

C. Chemical industries : — (a) Paper manu- 
facture, (b) Dyeing, (c) Soap-makmg. 

D. Ceramic industries : — (a) Bricks an i 
tiles, (b) Procelain, (c) Glass. 

E. Photography. 

F. Leather industry. 

G. Garment-making and tailoring. 

H. Pood products. 

The description of the system of vocation- 
al education given here is that of one of the 
most methodically-planned and highly-indus- 
trialised countries of the world. The 


not necessarily less intelligent. The tests to* 
which they are put and by which they are 
declared unfit are not the only tests to judge 
their intelligence and abilities. Even in this 
undeveloped state of our country we find that 
the so-called failures in schoolb prosper m life. 
The sorting out of students for different lines of 
training should start after they have finished 
the elementary education. This will effect 
a vast saving of man power as regards time, 
human energy, ajid human intelligence. Most 
of the so-called failures in our schools are to 
a large extent due to the usual ab^'cnce of lin- 
guistic abilities. In England, France, or 
Germany an insignificant percentage of the 
w'hole population has the same knowledge of 
a foreign language as is possessed by an average 
student in a High English School in India. So 
we will have to change our measuring -tirl 
and not make fetish of the knowledge of the 
English language. Once we admit the useful- 
ness of vocational education we should now see 
how we can provide for the same. In Messrs 
Abbot & Wood’s report they have w arned 
against the admission of mure student- in 
vocational schools than could be absorbed by 
the existing industries Apparently the authors 
have always in their mind the large scale 
industries. But as shown in the case of 
Germany there are vocational schools tor every 
conceivable human activity and employment. 
The securing of service is not the criterion of 
usefulness of any systematic training. There 
will always be some who will not be able to 
utilise any kind of training. They are perhaps 
temperamentally unfit for jobs, they will 
continue learning new arts and crafts till they 
find a suitable one 

The Government of Bengal has already 
started a few vocational schools and we are 
thankful for the same. But very much yet 
remains to be done The Government pleads 
want of funds and not want of good intentions. 
One way out may be suggested as a beginning. 
There are some private vocational schools in 
and around Calcutta. Government should 
recognise them and with advice and some 


conditions prevailing in India are different but 
we can take lessons from this system for a 
beginning. Tlie cry that India is having Uoo 
much of general education is miscalculated and 
misleading; we should not curtail but rathci 
expand it. What we need is more eaucation 
and education of all sorts The vocational 
education should be given the same honour as 
is paid to the general education. Students who 
arc found deficient in the ordinary schools are 


financial help remodel them. The proprietors 
or managing committees, as the case may be 
of such schools will resent government inter- 
ference, because government connection, in mo^t 
cases meant in the past absolute government 
control, irritating red-tapism, and rigid formal- 
ities. The Government will have to change 
their methods and approach people in a genial , 
concilatory mood. I am speaWng from persona! j 
experience. 1 am connected with a college of/ 
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►engineering and technology founded in 1906 
which has trained more mechanical, electrical, 
and chemical engineers, foremen, surveyors and 
draftsmen than any other single institution in 
India and yet we have never met with much 
• encouragement from the government. Perhaps 
we are also somewhat stiff-necked and can^t 
bow down sufficiently to please the authorities. 
But with proper good intentions on both sides 
there can be found a via media. 

So, to start with the expansion of voca- 
tional schools these private enterprises should 
be helped, regularized and remodelled and 
made more efficient. The remodelling should 
be done along the following lines : 

(i) The medium of all instructions should 
be in the mother-tongue as far as possible. 

(ilO As a pre-requisite, teaching of draw- 
ing ‘^llOuld be made compulsory in the primary 
and secondary schools. 

(m) Curriculum should be drawn up for 
every line of training on a scientific basis, 
because every art if critically looked into wid 
be found to have a scientific basis. 

(iv) Economics of the trade or manufac- 
ture should be taught. 

iv) Book-keeping, accounting and cost 
calculation are absolutely necessary parts of 
the training; and want of knowledge in these 


subjects has been the cause of failure of many 
public and private enterprises. 

(i>i) Knowledge ol marketing of raw 
materials and finished goods of the line of 
training should be thoroughly taught to the 
students. 

ivii) Cultural education embodying the 
study of the mother language, national history 
and civics should not be neglected, because we 
want that students coming out of these schools 
should be as good citizens as anybody else. 

To cut down expenses the space in the 
schools should be utilized as much as possible. 
Classes should be held in the morning, at noon, 
and in the evening leaving intervals for clean- 
ing only. * 

The existing general school and college 
buildings can be utilised for lecture classes of 
the vocational schoolb; for practical classes 
accommodations can be made with slight 
additions and alterations. 

A regular survey of such non-govemmen- 
tal public and private vocational institutions 
should be made by the government throu^i tiic 
Department of Industries and new lines of 
vocational education may be opened after full 
consideration by an expert committee. TTie 
existing schools should be thoroughly overhauled 
where necessary and curriculum drawn up cn 
a scientific basis. 


ECONOMICS OF INDIAN LABOUR 

By X 


Dr. Rajani Kama Das is a well-known economist and liis 
writings on Indian labour and industry in the pages of 
thi«s Remlw and other periodicals, both national and 
mtei national, as v'cll as his treatises, have been before 
the public for the past twenty years. He has been a 
pioneer in the held of Indian labour economics. In addi- 
tion to hi> various earlier works in the different aspects 
of labour, he has issued two new volumes, namely ; 
(1) Industrial Labor in Jndia^ published, though with- 
out hi<9 name, by the International Labor Office at 
Geneva; and (2) Principles and Problems of Indian 
Labor Legislation, published by the Calcutta University 
as Special Readership Lectures in 1937.® 

The most important approach to India’s social 
de\elopment is the improvement of the working and 
living conditions of the wage workers, to which he has 
devoted the best part of his energy for over a quarter 
of a century. In 1916, he presented his study on Indian 
labour doctoral dissertation, in the University of 


1. International Labor Office, Studies and Reports, 
Series A (International Relations, No. 41), Geneva, 1938, 
pp. VIII4-335. Price Ts. 6d. or 12. 

2. Calcutta University Special Readership Lectures, 
University of Calcutta, 1938, pp. XIV-f-281. Price Rs. 2-8. 


Wisconsin, and in 1921-22 the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, United Slates Government, sub- 
sidised his studies on Indian labour and published parts 
of them in its official organ the Monthly Labor Review 
and even appointed him as Special Agent for a special 
economic investigation on the Pacific Coast of North 
America. His treatises tm facto^ labour, factory legisla- 
tion, and the laboi mo\ement in India, as well as on 
Hindustani workers on the Pacific Coast, appeared in 
1923. 

It was on the merit of his works on Indian labodr 
and his connection with the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics that Dr. Das was called upon by the International 
Labor Office to undertake, as research economist, a 
survey of labour conditions in India in 1925. His preli- 
minary report on industrial labour in India was submitted 
to the Royal Commission on Labor in India in 1929, 
which is known to have made lull use of it. The 
International Labor Office has also published his writings 
on woman and child labour in India, labour legislation in 
(British) India, and labour legislation in Indian States, 
in the International Labor Review, The present volume 
on Indastrial Labor in IntUa is merely a continuation of 
his former studies. It app''ars at a moment when India 
is engaged in national planning and industrialization, for 
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both of which the accurate and impartial btudy of Dr. Das 
ia a welcome contribntion. 

After the brief survey of the geopraphiral, social, 
political and induetrial background, the report deals 
successively with the nature and extent of industrial 
employment, labour legislation, industrial relations, em- 
ployment and unemployment, health and safety, hours of 
work, wages, standard of living and housing and welfare 
in all classes of organized industry, such as plantation, 
factory, mining and transport. Although a good deal )f 
material has been drawn from the report and evidence 
of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, many other 
sources, both of past and recent years, have been tapped 
to trace in some detail the historical development of earh 
aspect of labour and also to give a comprehensive and 
up-to-date view of the working and living conditions of 
all clasM^s of workers now employed in organized industry. 

One of the obfects of Dr. Das in most of his writings 
is to give an objective and comprehensive, though cons- 
tructive and concise, deacription of# his subject-matter 
with a view to building a positive background of national 
thinking, and on this point the present volume under 
review is a great success. But in conclusion he also 
points out that India with her immense resources of 
power, raw material, labour, potential home market and 
constant pressure of increasing population upon the 
land, is bound to make a miich greater progress in 
industrialization, indicating a still larger increase of 
wage workers in organized industry. The solution of 
some of the labour problems depends upon the concerted 
activities of the workers, and trade unionism has already 
made considerable progress. But due to the fact that the 
Indian workers have not yet sufficient strength in solving 
some of their problems through collective bargaining, 
labour legislation is still a most important factor in the 
improvement of the labourer’s working and living condi- 
tions in India, Moreover, labour legislation has become 
an important institution in modern industrial society for 
the solution of the increasingly complicated problems of 
production and distrlbut’on. 

Regal ding immediate labour measures, he shows the 
necessity of extending child labour laws to small factories 
and workshops, of reducing working hours in seasonal 
and non-regulated factories as well as in small mines 
and plantations, o/ extending the scope of the maternity 
benefit law to all women workers and of social insurance 
to aU cases of sickness, old age and unemployment, and 
of employing women doctors and inspectors in all indus- 
tries employing children and women workers. It is also 
shown that there is a great need of material help from 
both the municipalities and Provincial Governments for 
carrying on welfare activities in relation to workers’ 
houdng, liealth, education and recreation. 

The more important of Dr. Das’s present works is, 
however, Princ^iptes and Problems of Indian Labor Legis^ 
lotion. With a biief notice of labour legislation as the 
most dynamic instituation in modern society, growing, as 
it has done, from a simple restraint on child labour in 
Great Britain to a mighty vorld-wide institution of inter- 
national significance, the history of Indian labour legisla- 
tion is briefly described and its procedure analysed. 
After enumerating its fundamental principles and eluci- 
dating its chief problems, the sginificance of labour 
legislation in social development is indicated. 

The principles which guide, or, more properly, should 
guida, labour legislation, such as social justice, social 
welfare, national economy and international solidarity, 
enunciated with a view to en«uring its continued 
greas in conformity with the social and industrial 


development of the country. Social justice has long been.' 
acknowledged as a foundation stone of labour legislation, 
but the rights and privileges as secured by law do not 
always lead to the moral and material welfare of the 
workers. The emphasis on the importance of social 
welfare as a separate and distinct principle of labour 
legislation is therefore to be welcomed. Nor less 
important is national or social economy as a distinct 
principle of labour legislation in view of the fact that 
workers’ welfare, e.g., shorter hours, better security and 
higher wages etc., are ultimately dependent on the eco- 
nomic condition of a country. Moreover, the increasing 
welfare of the workers, as indicated by better health and 
a higher standard oi living, naturally add to the labour 
efficiency and national productivity, as well as to the 
higher purchasing power, thus securing a permanent 
home market for industrial products. Finally, international 
solidarity is an important, though not altogether new, 
factor in labour legislation inasmuch as in spite of this 
temporary setback the world has increasingly become an* 
intenational market, where “sweated” labour in a back- 
ward country affects the labor conditions in an advanced 
country. As a matter of fact, the progress of legislation 
depends upon the concerted action of all the nations. 

The problems of labour legislation are roughly classi- 
fied under three headings : first, the development of a 
national labour policy, for which he advocates the growth 
of intelligent public opinion, workers’ class solidarity, 
employers’ enlightened interest, and representative govern- 
ment; secondly, the development of a class of wage 
workers who should specaiize in the work of modern 
industry and live with their families in or nearby indus- 
trial centres, and for whom should be provided adequate 
hous’ng. proper sanitation, general and technical educa* 
lion, security in employment and income, and suffrage in 
the local and Provincial Governments; finally, the organi- 
zation of State function, with special reference to consti- 
tutional adjustment, administrative co-ordination, and 
adaptive legislation, has also been fully discussed, and 
the importance of labour research and of the National' 
Labour Council in the development of labour legislation is 
ind’cated. 

The most important problem discussed by Dr. Das 
is the creation of a class of industrial workers for 
modern organized industry. This suggestion is quite 
contrary to the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Labour, which would like to have the recruits from 
the village for temporary work in modern factory, a* 
recommendation which was strongly criticised by Mr. Das 
in the pages of this Review in 1932. Modem industry 
has to compete in the international market and the success 
of such industry depends upon the efficiency of the 
workers who are trained for such work. It is absurd to 
think that a class of peasants and casual workers re- 
cruited at random from the village and at a comparatively 
advanced ag^ could he easily adapted to the work of a 
modem machine-power industry, and yet a body of twelve 
commissioners, six of whom were Indians, did not hesitate 
to recommend such a measure. 

The last but not the least important chapter of this 
volume is of special significance; in it it has been shown 
that the Labour Code has already been achieved in all 
branches of organized industry throughout the country. 
What is more significant is the fact that the Labour Code 
is an important landmark in the upward movement of 
the labouring classes, on the moral, material, and intel- 
lectual devdopment of which depends the welfare of 
society in general. Labour legislation bas thus become^ 
an important process of social devdopment. 




RELATIVE RELIGIOUS-MINDEDNESS OF THE HINDUS AND THE 
MUHAMMADANS IN BENGAL 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA m,sc., b.l. 


It is a fact easily verifiable that reverence and 
conformity to religious observances is less and 
fast declining among the Hindus of Bengal. 
This is but a reflection of want of religious- 
mindedness among them. Last year shortly 
after the Pujahs the writer went to Puri with 
two of his friends; one of his friends (scion of 
a family responsible for at least two dozen 
temples), who had been to Puri previously, 
never re-visited the Temple of Jagannath 
during our stay there excusing himself by say- 
ing that lie has seen all that is worth seeing 
previously ; the other friend went only once into 
the inner sanctum while he regaled his eyes 
with the beauty of the Temple from outside 
sev('ral times — and he, a Brahmin, having the 
family idol worshipped daily at his home. Of 
the crowd assembling in the evening at the 
time of Arati we found by actual count only 
5 or 6 Bengalees on three successive days; 
although at the time about 250 houses on or 
near the sea-beach, besides the several hotels, 
were occupied by the Bengalees. One grandson 
by the dis^taff side, who inherited the \ast 
wealth of his ancestor amounting to several 
lakhs, found it inconvenient to come down from 
the cool heights of [Darjeeling to perform the 
Chatwthi Sradh in time. These are not excep- 
tional instances; such attitude is unfortunately 
becoming too frequent. 

On the other hand the Muhammadans of 
Bengal are religious-minded, and religious 
fervour is on the increase amongst them — ^the 
cause may be partly political; but the fact is 
there. Lt.-Col. Upendra Nath Mukerji writing 
some 35 years back observes in his A Dying 
Sdce thus : 

“ The main fact remains that in every village in 
Bengal there is a mosque or meeting plaice where religion 
and morality are taught ; there is a * muezzin * attached to 
it who calls to prayers and reminds the village people of 
their religious duties at least four times a day; there 
is a teacher or mollah who helps the religious duties of 
his congregation and there is a general meeting of practi- 
cally every Mahomedan, at least once a week, to perform 
his worship or listen to the sermon. 

“This goes on quietly without noise or ostentation 
all the year round, wherever there are Mahomedans, 
in every village in Bengal. It is to be remembered that 
there is no Church building society, no central organi- 


zation; theie is no State help, no obligatory payments, 
no church laws, no compulsion, no collection at the end" 
of the service. To the Mahomedan religion is just as 
^ccssary as food or drink* (italics ours). He seeks 
it. he practises it. just in the same way as he works fur 
his food. In their homes, most Mahomedans pray 
regularly every day. The women pray apart but just as 
often and sometimes oftner than the men. Mothers teach 
piayei to the i ^hildren, fathers insist on their sons 
going thioiigh their devotions.” (See Chap. XllI, p. 62 
et seq). 

The broad facts being what we have stated 
above, the (luestion is, can we measure quanti- 
tatively the relative rcligious-mindedness of 
the two communities ? Wc can only see or 
measure outward manifestations of religion; 
the deeper spiritual experience may be fell, but 
the same cannot be measured. How then are 
we to say that community A is more or les *5 
religiously-minded thon community B ? Ii a 
community is religious-minded, ordinarily we 
may expect it to sjiend money on its places of 
worship. The same community, if fond of 
show, may be expected to spend money on its 
temple*? or mosques, etc., or mere externals. So 
from the money spent on mere externals we 
cannot conclude whether a given community is 
more religious-minded or more fond of mere* 
externals. If we use the term *religioMty’ to 
express and include both religious-mind^ness 
and love of show, we may get a measure of 
relative Religiosity of the two communities. 
And from this we may also get a measure of 
relative religious-mindedness. 

The Hindus and the Muhammadans of 
Calcutta arc typical of all Bengal; so wliat may 
be found to be true of Calcutta is very likely 
to be true of all Bengal. The proportion of 
the Muhammadans in tlie area under the 
authority of the Calcutta Corporation is some- 
what less than that in the ' Census * Calcutta. 
The percentage of the Muhammadans in Census 
Calcutta have varied from 81.8 in 1881 to 23.0 
in 1921 and 26.0 in 1931; the average being 27.7 
per cent. For the area under the Corporation 
it is 3 per cent less; so we take the percentage 
of the Muhammadans in Calcutta Corporation 
to be 24.7, or some 26 per cent. 

The Corporation does not levy any rates* 
and taxes on temples and mosques; but in^ 
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the assessment registers their situations and 
annual valuations are given. From sucU 
assessment registers we hnd that in the 32 
Wards of the Corporotion, there are 475 Hindu 
temples or places of public worship with a 
total annual valuation of Rs. 3,66,282; as against 
411 mosques with a total annual valuation of 
Rs. 3,74,634. 

Thus 475 temples, etc., supply the religious 
.needs of the Hindus of Calcutta, who form 
some 70 per cent of the total population; a% 
agmnsf the 41 i mosques, etc., for the 25 per 
cent of the Muhammadans.* The Relative 
rehgious-mindedness may as a first approxima- 
tion be therefore said to be : — 

Hindu : Muhammadan — 475/70 : 411/25 or 
1 : 2.7 . . . (1) 

Some 4 or 5 years back it was ascertained 
that the Muhammadans pay only 5 6 per cent 
of the total taxes and rates. Thus 25 per cent 
of tlie population pay some 6 per cent of the 
rates arid taxes; while the 70 per cent Hindus 
pay some 90 per cent. The relative wealth 
(so far as Calcutta is concerned) may be said 
to be in the proportion of ; — 

* in this oonnertion it would be interesting to com 
pair the 20lh centurv Calcutta with llio Mediaeval 
Cordovrf of King Alhakem ((. 976 a.d.). In Calcutta, 
the total numbei of orcupird house# is 2,10686 in lO.'Jl. 
As the IVlnhamnmdans are some 23 per ecut of the popu 
lation. 'wr may estimate the number of houses mnip’ed 
by tliem to be 46,000. In Spain, when the Western 
Caliphaip oi Cordova was at its height of glory iindei 
King Alhakem “there wer( twelve bundled tliousand 
houses mx hundred mosques, fifty hospitals, eighu 
publJt schools and nine hundred baths for the use of 
the public.*’ fConde’s Arabs in Spam, Vol, I, p. 489, 
Bohn’s Kdilionl. Thus there was 1 mosque for every 
2,000 houses in Cordova as against 1 mosque foi every 
116 houses in Calcutta. It would thus seem that the 
modern Muhammadans of Calcutta are more religious- 
minded than their Cordova co-religionists of the lOlh 
centur>. 


Hindu : Muhammadan : : 90/70 : 6/25 or 
1 : 0.18, or 5.35 : 1 ... (2) 

The average annual value of a Hindu 
temple, or place of worship is Rs. 771; the 
corresponding average for a Mosque is Rs. 912. 
Relatively to their w^ealth the Muhammadans 
fepend (912/1 : 771/5.35) or 6.31 times more 
than the Hindus. Or in other words the rela- 
tive expenditure of the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans in religious buildings for the 
.same wealth is 1 : 6.31 ... (3) 

Dividing the ratio 1 : 6.31 by the relative 
religious-mindedness 1: 2.7 as found above in 
(1), we get the relative Religiosity as : — 

Hindu: Muhammadan: : 1/1 : 6 31/2.7, 
or 1 :2.34 ... (4) 

We are not unmindful of the fact that 
many of the Calcutta Hindus build temples, 
ghats, etc., outside the municipal limits oi 
Calcutta on the banks of the sacred Bhagirathi. 
To give only a fev/ examples, the Maharaja 
Tagore has got his Siva Temples and the Kali 
Temple, the Sanskrit College at Mulajorc, Rani 
Rasmoni has the famous Temples ot Dakhin- 
esw^ar; the Dutts of Hatkhola have two sets 
of Twelve Siva Temples and Ghats on the 
opposite banks of the Ganges, etc., etc. Even 
allowing for such temples and ghats, etc., it 
may be safely asserted that the Muhammadans 
are tunce more religious-minded than the 
Hindus; and their religiosity is also twice 
greater than that of the Hindus. 

As this is a preliminary study on an in- 
tricate and complicated subject it is feared 
there may be fallacies in our argument. Then 
there may be other very relevant facts of 
which we may not be fully cognisant. We 
would therefore appeal to the reader to point 
out all such fallacies, and bring together the 
other relevant facts. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY 


By D. D. KASHAP. m.a.. B.com. 


One of the happiest persons in India at the 
present moment is Mr. D. G. Phalke, the man 
who produced the first Indian motion-picture 
in the year 1913. Little did he know then, that 
his furtive attempt would result in building up 
one of the most important industries of the 
country — the cinematograph industry. This 
month the 26 year old child celebrates its Silver 
Jubilee in Bombay and of course the lather U 
mighty proud of it. 

The Growth of the Industry 

Mr. Phalke’s enterprise marked the estab- 
lishment of the industry in Ibis country. The 
picture “ Harishchandra ** took the public by 
storm and it attracted so much attention that 
soon small producing concerns were set up in 
Bombay, Calcuttaf and Kolhapur, in most cases 
using residential bungalows as fetudios. The 
American movies had already made the people 
cinema-minded to a certain extent, andi they 
eagerly took to the Indian products, present- 
ing themes with which they were pretty familiar. 
The producers reaped enormous profits because 
the expenses were so low. A fairly good picture 
could be produced with Rs. 10,000/- and quite 
often it earned more than ten times its cost of 
production. It must be said to the credit of 
the Indian technicians that they performed 
their task rather well in spite of the fact that 
they had no previous experience of the work 
and the equipment at their command was so 
crude and prinaitive. 

The first outstanding success of the 
industry was the The Light of Asia, ” a 
picture illustrating the life of Buddha, It had 
great vogue not only in India but abroad also. 
In 1928 came talkies, adding more expense to 
production costs, but not until 1931 did the 
Imperial Film Co. of Bombay, produce the 
first Indian talking picture, “ Alamara.'* The 
same company were once again pioneers of a 
film-process. In January, 1938, they produced 
the first Indian colour picture, Kisan Kenya. ” 
Incidentally, this concern is closed now. It is 
rather unfortunate, that the company which 
had done so much pioneering work should 
suffer from mismanagement and thus be forced 
^ stop production. 


The tremendous success achieved by the 
first talkie made the Indian producers plunge 
headlong into turning out ^^ouiul hhu'' Tb 
studios worked feverishly day and night anJ 
l)ictures were completed in the shortest possible 
time. The 100% talking and singing Indian 
pictures echoed triumphantly in the once silent 
cimma hallb It was a period oi giout bvK»iii 
]S(‘\\ concerns weie floated by <io7on^ Tins 
licctie giowthVnded in a slump, and i laige 
number of film companies flopped. The cost 
of production of an average picture had 
increased to Rs. 50,000 and the returns did not 
increase proportionately. The novelty of the 
sound had ceased to attract the public to the 
theatres. 

The Present Pqsition 

Today the film industry enjoys as envious 
a position as is enjoyed by the much older 
industries like cotton, tea and jute. To sav 
that it has made a spectacular progress during 
the past 26 years would be an exaggeration. 
But it cannot be denied that it has achieved a 
good deal, taking into consideration the 
numerous handicaps under which it had to work. 

One of its greatest achieveijSientB is the 
winning of the sympathies of the general public, 
who seem to be taking a keen interest in its 
affairs. Indian films and Indian screen celebri- 
ties have become the favourite topics of 
conversation in the house-holds. There was a 
time when prejudices against working in 
pictures were very strong and among many 
people there was a taboo against film actors 
and actresses. The industry was considered to 
be the asylum of moral lepers. But now both 
indifference and hostility have been overcome 
and members of good families, iiustead of un- 
educated dancing girls and men about town, 
are found working for the screen. 

Scratch a modem Indian youth, and he 
turns out to be an ardent film-fan. The 
glamour of the cinema in India as in the 
western world attracted an army of young 
people who invaded the centres of film-produc- 
tion in the hope of making their fortunes. 
Disappoinment ahd dis-illtisionment drove 
many of them back to their homes, but of thie 
great multitude have arisen many Indian stars. 
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Vital Statibucs 


The following figures will give the reader 
fiouH* idea of the importance and magnitude of 
the induatry : 


Number of Cinemas in India 
Indian Film Producing (iloncems . . 

Number of Indian Films Produced . . 


Amounl spent in Publicity in News- 
papers alone 

Amount^ spent in general Publicity 
including Newspapers 

Import Duty Paid by the Industry, 
yearly on raw and exposed films 
only 

Tran*i’! chaiges (paid to Railways) 

Toial Investments in the Industry . 

Ucmitfance to U. S. A. and U. K. 
annually 

Numl»« 1 of Allied workers supported 
by the Industry 

Number of Foreign Pictures shown 
in India 

Number of Distributing Offices 

Leading Film Joumals •• 

Ntimbei of Touring Cinemas 


996 

75 (Active Produc- 
ers), 

200 Feature films 
annually. (Aver- 
age of last 5 yrs.) 

Rs. 43 i Lakhs. 

Over a Croie of 
Rupees annually. 


Rg. 14,89,382 (1937- 
1938). 

About Ks 15,00,000 
Roughly 17 Crores. 

55 Ukhs. 

About 40,000 

400 (Average of 
last 5 yrs.) 
Indian 253, Foreign 
34 (1937) 

68 

500 


ThK iSHORTrOMINQS 

At present the principal handicap of the 
Indian film-producers is tho lack of capital. 
Most of the concerns are privately owned and 
il hae been found difficult to interest honest 
iiivt'blor^ and bankKS m tho film industry. Ho 
far the procuders have been at the mercy of 
greedy financiers from the cotton and share 
markets who charge very heavy rates of 
interest. They treat the poor producers in the 
same way as the Pathan money-lendiers treat 
the mill-hands. Now when the industry has 
ceased' to be of a speculative nature, there <8 
no reason why the industry should starve for 
cnpital Tho proverbial ' shy ’ Indian capital 
is all the more 'shy' in the case of the film 
industry. 

Then there is the ridiculously small market 
for Indian pictures. Imagine three hundred 
and fifty million people with only 995 cinemas 
to serve them. Film production in India is 
severely handicapped by the fact that these 
350jp0D,(XK) possible cinema-goers are split up 
into different races speaking different languages, 
and professing different religions. Mox^over, 
the great maes of them are illiterate living in 
remote and obscure villages, where the cinema 
is iinknown. 


Looking Ahead 

There is no doubt about the fact that the 
industry offers an unlimited scope for the future 
as an integral part of national planning. 

The film is now a medium of unrivalled 
excellence for amusement, education and the 
propagation of ideas. Through full length 
pictures, documentaries, educationals and news- 
reels it can get at the nation with a directness 
that no other method can offer. It is a pity 
that so far the abpve-mentionod' short subjects 
have heen relegated to the backgrund on account 
of the huge length of Indian pictures; but steps 
are being taken to remove tins drawback in 
the near future. The film is an accurate 
j(‘])orter and sclecter of events, nothing is too 
small or too big to come within its scope. The 
camera’s eye ranges over the life of a wild bird 
or tlic retreat of an* army, it reconstructs the 
past and offers and criticises the present 
in terms more vital than those we know 
ourselves. It is a tremendous power for good 
or evil; and it should be the aim of the 
industry that film in India shall be a power 
for advancement. Along with the radio it can 
help to lift the curse of ilntcracy from the 
country’s teeming millions. 

Europe snd America have long recognised 
the potency of the film-art. The U.S.S.R. 
perhaps offers the most striking example of film 
as an kitogral part of national plan. That the 
Soviets have welded their unlettered mil- 
lions into a unity is largely due to their 
skilful use of film for propaganda. In Italy 
and Germany, the film has long had its niche 
m the affairs of State; and France, home of the 
art, has always respected the medium both for 
jiure creation and social satire. Britain has 
so far recognised the film, that lamez faire 
has gone by the board and tfie Cinematograph 
Act of 1927 has now been revised to back up 
British production and exhibition for the next 
ten years. The U. S. A. is the stronghold of 
the industry by right of quality and quantity; 
but what is more noteworthy is the way in 
which, of late years, the medium there has 
grown up, and with the goodwill of the State is 
now driving home some of the most profound 
social lessons through a medium oripnated in 
slapstick. 

In response to the numerous delegations 
of the Indian producers the Government of 
India has also promised to give some material 
help to the industry. It S hoped that the 
various difficulties of the producer will be re- 
moved in due course, and they trill find 
themselves equal to the task before them. 
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POLITICS OF AN INDIAN MUSUM 

By ABUL MANSUR AHMAD 


As a future citizen of India a young MuBlim 
must of necessity interest himself with current 
politics exactly in the same manner as and to 
the same extent with a young man of any 
community living in India. But his choice in 
this direction has never been as easy as that of 
his friends and playmates of other communities 
and unfortunately it is growing more difficult 
every day. Rapid growth of new and divergent 
political ideologies like Socialism, Communism, 
Nazism and Fascism added to the already 
existing theocratic and democratic nationalism 
and imperialism has always been sufficiently 
perplexing and bewildering to make the choice 
of any young man of average intelligence 
anything but easy. Added to this, a young 
Muslim has got to consider and be on guard 
about the possibility or otherwise of reconsider- 
ing the special religious and cultural independ- 
ence with the Indian nationalism. The factor 
is a special problem with him because his 
community though a part and parcel of the 
Indian people is an important minority 
community with a dominating religion and 
distinct culture of its own which have bound 
together the Muslims of different provinces of 
India surmounting all minor provincial and 
racial distinctions amongst them in such a 
manner and to such an extent as has never 
been done by any other religion or culture. 

It is here that a young Muslim has been 
at a fix, and the teachings and activities of the 
leaders of his commimity, either past or present 
have been no indicator to any easy solution. 
The old and past leaders like Shaikhul- 
Hind, Abdur Rashul, Sayani, Mohamed 
Ali Imam and Ansari are no good 
examples if ttie present day leaders are 
to be credited with common sense and intelli- 
gence. Even present day leaders like Jinnah, 
Shaukat Ali, Fazlul Huq, Haerat Mohani ate 
no clear pointer to any definite direction. All 
of them nad one sort of politics during their 
young age and having had quite a different sort 
of pilitics in their old age. Mr. Jinnah who 
as an ardent Congressite nationalist in the year 
1916 refused to preside over the Lucknow 
v^nferenoe of the All-India Muslim League on 
the ground that it was a communal organiza- 

. 25^9 


tion, is today in the ripe old age running at 
an extraordinary speed from one end of India 
to the other with the most ardent appeal to 
the Indian Muslims to organize themselves on 
communal lines. Similar is the case, though 
with divergent degrees, with almost all the 
active Muslim political leaders with the 
honourable exception of a very few. In short, 
very few Muslim leaders of active politics have 
been considerably either ‘ communalists * ot 
'nationalists’ throughout their political life. 
A great majority of them had been, in their 
early life, ardent supporters of the Congress 
which has been practically accepted by all 
sections of Indians to be the political platfonn 
of national struggle, but with their growing 
wisdom at ripe old* age, as they themselves 
assert, they have left the Congress in disgust 
for the alleged communal proclivities of its 
Hindu leaders. There are also some who them- 
selves joined, and asked other Muslims to join 
the Congress at a considerably later stage of 
their life. This diagonally oppossed effect of 
wisdom and gray hairs upon the brains of the 
different Muslim leaders, has created no little 
difficulty in the way of young Muslim’s making 
his political choice. No doubt, there is in his 
young mind that natural urge for the political 
liberation of his motherland inflamed with 
youthful imagination inspired by the mtample 
of youths of other countries of the world, but 
forsooth, he cannot in his enthusiasm, be so 
foolhardy as to tread a path which his predeces- 
sor has discarded as wrong after a sad experience 
of a long period covering more than a quarter 
of a century. This has greatly bewildered the 
youn^ Muslim and created in him an intellec- 
tual impasse and spiritual deadlock. Is there 
no way out ? That is the most important 
question impatiently put by the young Muslim 
to his leaders. 

Intelligentsia is the heart of the body- 
politic wherefrom the blood of new ideas is 
circulated throughout the rank and file of a 
particular nation or community. In India it is 
the lives of Gandhis and Nehrus, Tilaks and 
Dases, Patels and Boses that are supplying the 
blood of inspirations in the minds of the 
younger generation so far as their political 
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ideas are concerned* But in the present 
Communal atmosphere of suspicion and ill- 
feeling these inspirations emanating from these 
ideal personages loses much of their appeal and 
effectiveness before they can reach the heart 
of the Muslim youth. These leaders are being 
characU»nzed by the Muslim leaders as Com- 
munal leaders of thought with definite anti- 
Muslim motives and even machinations. If 
these non-Muslim leaders are not to be followed, 
who are then there to replace them in 
the minds of the Muslim youth as sources of 
inspiration? Surely, Jinnahs and Huqs, Sik- 
andai* Tlavats and Saadullahs I But where is 
in them that amount of self-immolation for a 
lofty ideal and a great cause, U'hich alone can 
inspiH' awe and admiration in the imaginative 
mind ot the Muslim youth ? Will he, then, 
follow Ansaris, Azads and Mohamed Alis ? It 
is not possible either. They seem to have been 
oblivious of the separate identity of the 
Muhliiiib, and they, together with those who have 
followed Ihem, have been condemned as hire- 
lings of the Hindus by Jinnahs and Huqs who 
seem to have been valiantly fighting the cause 
of the Indian Muslims. 

Now, therefore, an Indian Muslim youth 
has not got before him that clear-cut path of 
political life to adopt which his friend of the 
other community has got. He agrees with 
(bindhih and Nehrus that India must be made 
politically free. He agreob with Jinnahb and 
Huqs that Muslim interests should be safe- 
guarded and Muslim position assured before 
political independence is to be fought for. 
But he agrees with none in their condemnation 
of each other as eommunalists. It Gandlu'b 
and Nehrus call ufion their Muslim compatriot b 
to join hands with them in their political 
struggle against the foreign imperialist, they 
are perfectly within their jurisdiction. If, on 
the other hand, Jinnahs and Huqs, as leaders 
of a minority community, want to be assured 
of tlieir minority rights, they are also perfectly 
within their jurisdiction. 

It is here that the Muslim youth becomes 
perturbed, his ideas become confused and his 
vision clouded. It is again here that his idealism 
is blurred, his keen sense of patriotism wounded 
and his energetic enthusiasm damped. His 
inferiority complex due to his minority position 
and educational and economic backwardness, 
his sad experiences of bitter disappointments, 
his loneliness accompanied with positive want 
of sympathy from his brethren of the majority 
community in every field of activities, his 
ostracical exclusion by the rigid and supersti- 


tious social conventions of the majority com- 
munity appearing to his inferiority-complexed 
mind as hatred and contempt, his unjust exclu- 
sion .from employments as a result of nepotism 
and favouritism, natural children of officialdom 
and clerkocracy, appearing, not without reason, 
to his aggrieved mind to be communalism pure 
arui simple; all these go to solidify the thin 
clouds of doubts and suspicions into one hard 
rock of distrust against the sense of justice in 
the members of ^the majority community. It 
is here that the Muslim youth becomes con- 
vinced of the truth and coiTcctness ot Mr. 
Jinnah’s reading of the Hindu mind. Now, if 
Mr. Jinnah’s diagnosis is correct, why not his 
prescription of the remedy — so argues the 
Muslim youth within his mind. 

But is that really «io ? It is this apparent 
truism that the Muslim youth has got to 
examine. We concede, h(‘ is, as he always has 
been in the past, faced with great difficulty in 
making his political choice, but never before 
in his hie, has he been facetl with fwo clear- 
cut alternatives as he has been at the present 
moment. It is liigh tim(‘, that he should either 
join the ideology ol the Muslim League and 
organize themselves on communal basis, or in 
the alternative give up the idea of com- 
munal organizations and join the national 
plattoiin and woik bhouldei-to-shuulder with 
ins compatriots of other communities in the 
task of building up the political destiny and 
economic structure of his great nation. In 
either case, he has, of courst*, got to give first 
consideration to the question of an honourable 
and prosperous existence oi his own great com- 
luuity. He has got most calmly and dis- 
passionately to consider as to which of these 
two alternatives will be more conducive to the 
well-being of his community accompanied with, 
let us say, if possible, the political and eco- 
nomic liberation of his country. Let us 
examine Mr. Jinnah’s theory first. 

Now, according to Mr. Jinnah’s theory 
Indian Muslims have got to organize them- 
selves on communal lines intq one compact 
body. But it is not physically possible and 
practicable to bring all the eight crores of 
Muslims into the fold of one organization not 
imlike any other community of the world. 
Like other communities, the Muslim community 
also has got its own black sheeps. Mr. Jinnah 
knows it and admits it. So he says : let the 
best elements in the Muslim community be 
united under the banner of the Muslim Lea^e 
as the best elements in the Hindu community 
has done under the banner of the Congress. 
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When, in this way, both the communities will 
have been organized in their respective house, 
let these well-organizd communities in their 
turn be federated into one ^eat Indian nation 
to fight against the foreign imperialist. 

Now, let us calmly examine the correct- 
ness of or otherwise of Mr. Jinnah^s political 
ennunciation. This theory apparently pre- 
sumes that all the best elements in a particular 
religions denomination, who belong to that 
denomination either by accident of birth or by 
the factum of choice must, of necessity, also 
hold the same political opinion either with 
regard to the form of Government and struc- 
ture of society or with regard to the mthod of 
attaining them. In other words, it presumes 
that all the good Mussalmans believe collective- 
ly either in the independent, or in the 
dominion or in the protectorate state of India : 
it also presumes that all the good Mussalmans 
collectively believe either in a nationalistic, 
or in a socialistic or in a communistic state 
in India; still also it presumes that all the 
good Muslims collectively believe in the same 
method, either violent or non-violent, consti- 
tutional or unconstitutional, of attaining that 
political status. These are presumptions pre- 
posterous enough, on the face of them, to be 
dismissed straightaway, for two honest and 
good Muslims, equally strong in their belief in 
all the teachings of Islam, may, and generally 
do, honestly differ in their political outlooks 
and ideologies. This is exactly what is hapj^n- 
ing at present with regard to the political 
ideologies of Mr. Jinnah himself and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. In spite of both of them 
being good and honest Muslims they are 
differing like poles asunder in their political 
outlooks and ideologies both with regard to the 
goal and the means of attaining that goal. 
Exactly similar has been the case between Mr. 
Jinnah and his great and illustrious namesake 
Maulana Mohamed Ali. This has been the 
honest difference between Ghazi Anwar Pasha 
on the one hand and Ghazi Mustafa Kamal 
Ataturk on the other; Zaghlul Pasha on the one 
hand and Tewfiq Pasha on the other; Nahas 
Pasha on the one hand and Meher Pasha on 
the other; Sultan Ibn Saud on the one hand 
and Sharif Hossain on the other; Reza Shah 
Pahlabi on the one hand and Ahmed Shah on 
the other, and so on and so forth. 

In short, there shall always be honest and 
fundamental difference of opinion on political 
issues between good and honest Muslims them- 
selves. So even if we disregard the existence 
of cowards, weaklings, sycophants, traitors, 


title-hunters, job-seekers and count without 
them, it is both theoretically and practically 
impossible to unite ail the Mussalmans of India 
on the one and the same platform of the same 
political organization, because a political orga- 
nization means and implies and presupposes 
identity, not only of the political object but also, 
of the method and means of achieving that 
object. Herein, two good and honest Muslims 
can honestly differ and that also too funda- 
mentally to accommodate each other as nmch 
as a good and honest Hindu like Mr. Srinivas 
Shastri can fundamentally differ from another 
good and honest Hindu like Mahatma Gandhi. 
It was for no other reason than this that good 
and honest Mussalmans like Maulana Zafarali 
Khan and Maulana Hasrat Mohani have been 
compelled' to resign, and another good and 
honest Muslim like Sir Wazir Hasan has been 
driven out, from the Muslim League. Herein, 
therefore, Mr. Jinnah 's theory is based upon 
an enterily wrong hypothesis. 

There is another weak spot in Mr. Jinnah’s 
theory of communal organization of the Mussal- 
mans. His clarion call to the Muslims to 
unite is also a clarion call to the Hindus to do 
the same thing, Mr. Jinnah would not, perhaps, 
object to the Hindus organizing themselves. 

But why this unity of the Muslim in the 
one camp and of the Hindus in quite ife 
different one ? Why can^t the Hindus, and 
the Muslims unite in one and the same camp 
as the Congress wants them to do. Evidently 
this organization of the two communities in 
two different camps does not mean and imply 
that they are doing it as against the foreign 
imperialist. Communalist leaders frankly 
admit that the fundamental difference that is 
keeping the two communities apart cannot be 
obviated, and disputes between them cannot be 
settled, unless and until they are first organized 
in two different communal camps. Ttus is 
rather a serious implication ominous enough tON 
indicate a dark age in the political future of 
India. It simply implies that civil war is in- 
dispensable to bring tne two communities to the 
lealization of each other’s strength which is 
necessary to make them admit and recognize 
each other’s rights and privileges. As an 
astute politician. Mr. Jinnah cannot seriously 
mean this, for it is the Muslims that will be 
injured most as a result of a civil war, and to 
the posterity he will be regarded as the worst 
enemy of the Indian Muslims who will have 
been responsible for bringing about such a war. 
Yet it is precisely what Mr. Jinnah’s political 
theory means end implies and his recent aeti- 
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vities and propaganda are, at a breakneck 
speed, leading us to. Needless to add, that the 
same is the fundamental defect with the poli- 
tical theories of Dr. Moonje and • Bhai 
Parmanda of the Hindu Sava. We need not, 
however, pursue it further as we are primarily 
concerned here with the qucstiin of the 
organization of the Indian Muslims. 

Theory of the communal organization of 
the Muslims as a remedial measure of their 
minority grievances is, therefore, based on 
wrong basis botli from theoretical and practi- 
cal viewpoints. Any attempt towards this 
dirortion is, on the one hand, sure to fail to 
bring all the Muslims into one united camp, 
for no single communal political theory will 
* ever attract the imagination of each and every 
one of the eiglit crores of Mussalinans or even 
of a great majority of them. The attempt, on 
the other hand, will make the non-Muslim 
Indians unnecessarily antipathetic towards the 
Muslims. As is only normal and natural with 
all attempts towards communal organizations, 
unnecessary emphasis wnll be given upon minor 
and unimportant details with a view to speedy 
lealization of communal unity, which will sure- 
ly result in widening the gulf of communal 
differences and increasing the sense of com- 
munal bitterness. The universally accepted 
political aphorism, that communal concious- 
ness IS always disadvantageous to the 
minority, will got. an additional proof here. 
Beside the non-Muslim minorities like the 
Brahmos, Christians, Shiks, Jains, Buddhists 
who ore culturally and religiously more akin 
to the Indian Muslims than to the orthodox 
Hindus, there are liberal elements in the ortho- 
dox Hindu connniinity it^ell wlio^o s^ijii)athje^ 
ore witli the socially revolutionary principles 
of Islam. This liberal elements would have 
come a great way to help the growth of more 
Protestantism against Hindu conventionalism 
and thus served the cause of Islamic culture 
but for the recent communal cry of the Muslims. 
The communal organization of the Muslims 
has already alienated or is definitely going to 
alienate, the sympathies of these elements. 
The communal war-cry of the Muslim League 
IS definitely driving them into the camp of the 
orthodox Hindus against their will. 

There are a lot of deppressed and oppres* 
sed sects within the Hinu i unmuunity 'sc’t 
who, having been under numerous disabilities, 
both social and economic, at the hand of the 
upper class Hindus, were ready to fall in line 
with the Muslims or any other community in a 
^"l^ial and economic revolution which mi^t 


ultimately result in the political salvation of 
the Indian nation as a whole. The communal 
war-cry of the Muslim League has definitely 
driven a great majority of them into the camp 
and under the leadership of the vested interest 
and consequently there has been a definite set 
back in the process of social and economic 
1 evolution. 

It is very interesting to mention here thfit 
the argumenlfe advanced by tlu* iliuau feaolia and 
the Muslim League for organizing their respec- 
tive communities in separate camps are 
amusingly identical. “ The Muslims should 
unite because they are disorpnized and weak. 
Taking advantage of their weakness, the 
Hindus who are educated, organized and strong 
are turning deaf ears to the just and reasonable 
demands of the Musalmans,” says Mr. Jinnah, 
“ Hindus, unite, you are thoroughly disorganized 
and extremely weak. Taking advantage of 
your weakness, the Muslims who are a through- 
ly organized and homogeneous community are 
making all sorts of unjust and unreasonable 
demands says Dr. Moonje. Both Mr. Jinnah 
and Dr. Moonje entirely agree that only the 
weaker of the two should get strong by organiz- 
ing itself in order to fight the unreasonable 
attitude of the other, but they thoroughly dis- 
agree as to which is the weaker party. Both 
agree that there cannot be any talk of 
compromise between the weak and the strong, 
but they differ as poles asunder in so far as 
each regards his community to be the weaker 
one. 

Evidently therefore, both of these two 
leaders cannot be either serious or correct. 
Either the Hindus are stronger and the Muslims 
weaker or vice versa. But how is it that both 
the Hindu Hablm and Muslim League, constitu- 
ted by astute politicians like Dr. Moonje and 
Mr. Jinnah, are vying with each other to prove 
10 the world that its community is the weaker 
of the two ? Why do they not admit that both 
communities are weak which is really the 
truth ? Who is there to deny that Indian 
Muslims, a community of 80 millions of 
servants of Allah, 97 p.c. of whom are plunged 
in the darkness of illiteracy, 90 p.o. of whom 
are serving as superstitious serfs and slaves 
cf the oppressive and extortious feudal lords 
and usurious money-lenders, 97 p.c. of whom 
are wading through the mire of their miserable 
existence of want and privation in dilapidated 
rural areas, ravaged by dangerous epidemics 
but still tilling the soil and producing crops of 
which neither this nor that is his property, 
require organization ? Who, on the other 
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liand, will deny that the’ Hindu community, a 
conglomeration of 270 millions of God’s 
children divided into as many groups as you 
have got hairs on your head, 97 p.c. of whom 
are deeply sunk in illeteracy and superstition, 
80 p.c, of whom are victims of inhuman social 
tyranny and treated as so many beasts or worse 
rhan that — as untouchables, also badly requires 
(organization ? But what can Mr. Jinnah and 
l^r. Moonje mean by saying that these down- 
trodden millions cannot be organized on the 
-aiiie platform as against the organized force 
tof social, economic and political tyrants, except 
that they have presumed that it is the othev 
roiumunity which is responsible for all the 
luiserics of his community and that it is the 
(>th(‘r community alone which has got to he 
fought against if its community is to get its 
rights ? This, as we have already shown, is 
a quack’s prescription who does not know the 
(lisea«5e and therefore its remedy. 

Look at the subject from another point. 
Whom is, after all, this communal cry injuring 
the most ? It is not a bit injuring the foreign 
iinpenalifet oppression, neither is it shaking 
the foundation of foreign rule. It is doing 
absolutely no harm to the indigenous vested 
interest It is not touching an hair of the age 
worn class rule of the aristocracy. It is, on 
the contrary, either directly or indirectly 
strengthening all of them; it is, on the con- 
trary, ‘standing in the way ol our intelligentMa 
meeting on political questions and our masses 
on economic issues. 

What, then, is to be done ? If communal 
organization will not help us, what will ? It 
is here that the Muslim young mnn will have 
to tax his brain most and must find out a path 
hitherto unbeaten. 

Now, if he is to come to a correct conclu- 
sion, he has got, at the outset, to disengage his 
brain from some confusion of ideas which is 
very common at the present atmosphere of 
communal suspicion and mud-throwing. He 
has got to dive below the superficial meaning 
ot serveral common words like ‘ communalism ‘ 
and ‘ nationalism,’ very generally misubcd and 
misunderstood in our present day political par* 
lance. Communalism has, by this time, assum- 
ed the character of an obnoxious disease of a 
^f‘ry private nature. The unfortunate fellow, 
'V’ho is once afficted with it, of course without 
his knowledge and against his will, is a sinner, 
condemned by God and his angels to eternal 
perdition. The fellow, therefore, must not con- 
fess the sin so long as he wishes to remain as 
^ member of the civilised society. 


But the young Muslim, who is to find out 
the correct political front for his community, 
must raise himself a bit above the ordinary 
lun of young men. He must realize that it is 
no shame to be a communalist. Indeed, no 
body can be a good nationalist, not even a good 
man, without first being a good communalist. 
One who does not love his community, a group 
of human beings, cannot possibly love hU 
nation, a bigger group of human bemgs. To 
be able to sacrifice one’s personal pleasure at 
the altar of those of his family, is the first stage 
of tlie development of human mind. As soon 
after this first stage as the powTr of his self- 
effaeement increases, his vision broadens over 
wider lange, his Jove expands over bigger circle 
so a< to cover all individuals belonging to his 
community irrespective of personal friend- 
ship and enmity, he becomes a communalist. 
In the course of his mental development the 
(‘apacity of his soul enlarges itself and his out- 
look broadens and he becomes a nationalist. 
If the natural process is allowed to go, his 
mental capacity still enlarges 'and he becomes 
a lover of human beings as a whole. This is 
no metaphysics, but normal process of natural 
development of human mind hitherto unattained 
111 a political sense, but clearly visualized in 
the future socialistic World State. The differ- 
ence, therefore, between the breadth of vision 
of a communalist and a nationalist is only a 
difference of degree. No body is justified, 
therefore, to condemn either Mr. Jinnah or 
Dr. Moonje for the ardent love he has got for 
his own community. Communalism can onlj^ 
be condemned in so far as love for one’s own 
community also connotes hatred for all other 
communities bedsides one’s own. It will be 
at once clear on a little bit of examination that 
this kind of communalism which can be dis^ 
(•aided as exclusive communalism leads us 
nowhere but to ourselves. It defeats its own 
object by emphasizing the differ^ces only, 
and by the process of gradual and' progressive 
exclusion it recedes further and further back 
ultimately into the dark comer of one’s own 
narrow selfishness. An astute politician and a 
sincere lover of his community Mr. Jinnah can- 
not possibly adv()cate a suiciilal political theory 
like this for his great community, normal 
working and logical conclusion of which will 
lead the Muslim community into civil strifes 
between its seventy-two different ** Firqas 
Therefore Mr. Jinnah’s mind must be dis- 
passionately and li^pathetically studied if 
one is to Imow the inner working of his motif. 
To be honestly frank one must admit that Mr. 
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Jmnah represents the average mind of the 
Indian Muslim intelligentsia. That Mr. 
Jinnah's communal call, apparently based on 
wrong hypothesis, is appealing to the minds of 
the overwhelming majority of the Muslim 
intelligentsia, itself shows that the idea, 
though latently, was already there. It is no 
use absuing Mr. Jinnah for his communal 
leadership, for it is not his oratorical skill that 
has created communalism in the mind of the 
Mussalmans but the feeling was already there. 
Mr. Jinnah's fault or credit is that he has 
organized that feeling for whatever purpose lie 
may have thought reasonable. 

Now, it will be clear on an exambation 
that Muslim “ Communalism as shown and 
explained in the resolutions and demands of 
the Muslim League, is based on a sense of 
grievance agamst the majority community It 
ih precisely here that the weakness of com* 
munalism lies. It will jippear to the average 
intelligence that communalism is not a political 
tlieory but is only an organized expression of 
grievances of a genuinly aggrieved minority 
community. This only means another truism. 
That is: it means that the vested interest in 
India has not responded to the claims of, and 
is not sympathetic towards, the downtrodden 
This is exactly what it should be and precisely 
what it is in the other parts of the world. But 
it is, after all, a question of horizontal division 
oi Indian people and it cannot be remedied by 
a communal prescription which itself admits 
of horizontal division. For is not the Muslim 
community itself a combination of the oppres- 
sor and the oppressed ? Mr. Jinnah, therefore, 
has made a wrong prescription. The average 
MusHm youth is under the impression that Mr. 
Jinnah may or may not be right in his prescrip- 
tion. but he is certainly right in his diagnosis. 
The fact, however, is that Mr. Jinnah is right 
neither in his diagnosis nor in his prescription. 
Tblikc a good physician he has been misled by 
the shrieks of wailing and suffering patients 
rather than been led by his own judgment and 
experience. 

But what will the Muslim young man do ? 
What course will he take if he is not to follow 
the lead of Mr. Jinnah ? The answer surely is : 
to take the wisest and surest course; but what 
is the wisest and surest course under the pre- 
vailing circumstances, is the question. 

To find out a correct answer, an intelligent 
young Muslim will at once sit b the cool cor- 
ner of his hamlet and simply enumerate and 
classify the gievances that his community is 
Buffering from. Some of them are, no doubt, 


political, some economic, same social, some* 
cultural and some religious. Now if he analyse 
them group by group and consider their bear- 
ings upon the Indian people as a whole, he will 
at once find that in each and every one of those 
grievances, the Muslims are in good company, 
that is they have got co-sufferers in other com- 
munities who constitute definitely the majority 
of the Indian people. If he has thus success- 
fully analysed the grievances and classified 
them, he will at^once come to a correct basis of 
alignment for the purpose of righting those 
wrongs. If with the exercise of a little bit of 
tactics you can convert yourself into the 
})osition of a majority in any particular itenor 
of grievance, it not foolish to shout from the 
house-top that you are in a minority ? That 
IV (‘xactly what Mr. Jmnah is asking you to do. 

I have already pointed out that there are- 
considerable liberal elements in the Hindu 
conimunity itself and their sympathy are with 
the socially revolutionary principles of Islam. 
Besides, India is an historic place of legendary 
extremities and atrocities. On the one hand 
you have here got the finest monument of wealth 
and architecture in the world and on the other 
you have also the poorest and humblest of the 
cottage on the face of the globe. You have 
here one of the wealthiest men of the present 
world on the one hand, and the merest and 
poorest labourer of the world on the other . You 
have here on the one hand, the highest of philoso- 
phies and the noblest of ideals in the world and 
the lowliest illiteracy and maddest of supersti- 
tions on the other. It is here that you will find 
the loftiest of doctrinarianism on the one hand 
and the most atrocious tyranny on the other. 
The acid test of the special genius of the 
Muslim young man, enriched by the teachings 
of his monotheistic and socialistic religion, will 
bo to marshal these atrocities and organize 
these grievances not from without but from 
within. If he can successfully do this, he will 
find that there is absolutely no difference- 
between himself and the liberal elements of the- 
majority community. He will discover to his 
imexpected satisfaction that he is not a member 
of any mmority community, but that 
he is the leader of the largest concourse 
of innumerable suffering human beings. But 
every thing will depend upon the method of 
approach. If you make any attempt to 
superimpose your superiority from outside, you 
will meet with resistance, but if you approach^ 
things from within like a limb of the Indian 
nation, natural sympathies are with you and 
the field is yours. 
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As regards the safeguards of the special 
minority jights of the Muslims they will 
naturally and automatically come through day- 
to-day struggle in the general process of 
political development Even if there is lu 
Muslim League, on any vital communal issue 
on the point of being endangered by the State 
or the majority community, the Indian Mussal- 
nians will automatically unite and fight it to 
the successful finish. The Muslim community, 
oi for the matter of that any religious commu- 
nity, being a living organism so far as its 
icligious and cultural rights are concerned, no 
fscparate permanent organization is necessary 
to fight for those issues. Organizations will 
naturally grow from time to time on evei^'’ 
issue at stake as occasions will arise. 'It is, 
tiicrefore, wrong to suggest that the Indian 
Muslims should have a separate organization. 
For political purposes it is not feasible and lor 
religious purposes it is not necessary. For, as 
we have already shown, as regards political 
issues all Muslims can never have the same 
political opinion, and as regards communal 
issues, the Muslim community is, by itself, an 
Organization. The word Muslim, by itself, 
sufficiently means and implies a body of indivi- 
duals with identical beliefs and opinions on 
certain matters, to be regarded as an organiza- 
tion with the Holy Quran and sacred Hadishes 
a" its creed and constitution, rules and 
regulations. Any other organization within 
that orbit will mean only further narrowing 
down the circumference and dividing the 
Muslims on wrong issues into smaller circles. 
In this vew of the matter, the leaders of the 
Muslim League are well-meaningly and well- 
intentionedly only misleading the Indian 
Muslims to a very lugubrious political preci- 
pice. 

Now, what the Muslim youth should do is 
to regard himself an Indian with as much right 
and responsiblity towards the country as any 
ether Indian and also regard himself insepar- 
ably connected with the material and spiritual 
future of India, either good, bad or indifferent. 
If he can once do this by getting rid of the 
inferiority complex which he is labouring under 
as a result of the misleading propaganda of his 
feeble-minded and inferiority-complexed leaders, 
he will gradually realize that he is not really 
so helpless as he used to think he was. I am 
f'fily alive to the fact that he will, at the first 
instance, feel uncomfortable and even lonely i») 
all the spheres of activities: not only in the 
Uongreas, not only in the Kishan Sabhas, not 


only in literary clubs and reading rooms, but in 
all the non-communal meeting places like parks 
and squares, in trains and trams. But that is 
the normal lot of every new entrant. That 
should not scare him away, that should not 
make him lose heart, that should not disconciel 
him in the least. In the begining he may feel 
humiliated and miserable in the Congress or 
Kishan Shabha or any other national platform, 
but that should not unseat his judgment, that 
should not make him lose his balance of mind, 
just as he would not lose heart on his first 
entrance into a government office with prepon- 
derance of non-Muslini oflicials. If there is 
evident Hindu influence and supremacy in the 
Indian National Congress, in the Kishan Sabha, 
it is no less so fn government or seini-govem* 
ment offices even in places where the Muslims 
are in a majority. Who is such a fool as 1j 
stop a Muslim employment-seeker from enter- 
ing a government office, where there is dearth 
of Muslim employees, simply because there is 
Hindu supremacy there at present ? An intelli- 
gent Muslim father will far rather advise and 
assist his young son to seek and secure an 
employment in a Tata Company even at the 
risk of throwing his son absolutely at the mercy 
of the communal tyranny of its non-Muslim 
Barr ah Babu. If this is so in the matter of 
services, why this will not be so in the matter 
of politics where services are made ? 

In conclusion, my earnest appeal to the 
young friends of my community, therefore, is 
not only to join the Indian National Congress, 
the training ground of future administrators of 
India, in large numbers, but also to penetrate 
into all nerve centres of body-politic and par- 
take in those fields of activities where men are 
made fit to enter life. If he fails to join any 
of those training grounds, his community will 
be the loser to that extent. He should not be 
afraid of losing his identity. In fact, it is the 
communal leaders of the Muslim league, who 
have got no identity of their own to lose. If his 
great revolutionay religion has taught him 
anything, if it had made a man of himself, he 
will find that, if, as a Muslim he has got any 
message to give to the world, it is here in India 
where he should try it. If he begin to serve 
the suffering humanity as a true Muslim should 
do, he will find that he is not the leader of 
eight crores of Indian Muslims alone, but four 
times that number of human beings who in their 
wail of painful bondage of slaveries of innumer- 
able types are seeking his help and co-operation 
with folded hands and bended knees. 
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The world is shuddering at the prospect 
of another \\oild wai. Tlic bt•^Mlderc(l nation^? 
of the world find no altei native betore them 
other than virtoii/ or (unct. Every nation or 
gionp of nation^ is detenuined to have ])caee d 
posbihh', a victorious war it necesfeary; and 
becauHc victory has to be achieved at all coats 
(if the latter contingency arises), each one of 
the nations nni^t aim to its utmost capacity 
unmindful ot (oi jieihaps indifferent to) the 
fact that the veiy act ot rearming is eliminat- 
ing one of the alternatives {iiz , possibility of 
peace) from the field oi jiractical politics 
leaving the nations no other option but to be 
dragged into a largo ‘scale massacie Now is 
the time for cool-la aded dehbeiation 

How w’C wushed that theie was a way out, 
that there was a third alt(rnativc ” I And 
perhaps there is a third alternative which may 
suggest itself if w^e are oourageoiis enough to taco 
the facts and view^ tin issues involved in their 
fjruo iierspective unswayed by -^tate-idolatry, 
un)x'rturbe(l by patnotic fanaticism and un- 
affecteii by racc-prejudiee. The third alterna- 
tive is indeed there and it wull emeige auto- 
matically the moment w’o aie ready to ^eek 
dispassionately the causes of this world-umest 
In brief and in general they are these : 

1. The unwillingness on the part of the 
more important Powders to accept it as their 
national ideology that robbeiy and greed are 
ignoble course of conduct and state of mind 
(respectively) as much for a nation as for the 
individual. 

2. The insistence of the successful Colonial 
Powers to maintain the sfatiis quo irrespective 
of tlie method of acquiring and extent of their 
colonial possessions. 

3. Their unwillingness to revise the scope 
and extent of their monopolistic rights over the 
materials and markets of their Colonies. 

4. The existence of danger-spots in the 
State-system of Europe in the form of weak 
States (like Danzig, Poland, the Balkan and 
Baltic States) w^hose very w^eaknesa serves as 
the greatest temptation for adjacent big Powers 
to try to encroach upon their artificially created 
(and therefore shaky) sovereign rights. 

5. The existence of vast Continents (like 


South America, Africa, India and China) with 
infinite possibilities for economic development, 
in an unorganised and defenceless condition, 
evoking the lust and greed (specially) of the 
unsuccessful Colonial Powers who are smarting 
under a grievance, vjz., the fact oi having to 
do without Colonies in a w^orld-order in w^hich 
they alone serve as emblems of a nation’s great- 
ness and are considered essentially necessary 
for major industries. 

6. The inability of the nations trying to 
form a Collective Security Bloc to take into 
confidence the potentially powerful and in- 
tellectually and eultuially advanced (but eco- 
nomically primitive) countries like China, India, 
Egypt, etc., (due to the white prejudice against 
coloured races, inespeetivc of their cultural 
attainment b) and to give them equal and inde- 
pendent .'status as units of any contemplated 
system of Collective Security against unhnvful 
aggression. 

If this a correct analysis of the causes 
of the present unrest it will be readily seen that 
m any future world -conflict there will be three 
major parties : 

(troup A. — The successful Colonial Powders; 

Group B.—Thc aspiring (and as yet un- 
successful) Colonial Powders; 

Group C.--The unorganised countries 
which are the objects of the Big Powers’ colonial 
expansion and exploitation. 

Any world-settlement to be lasting must 
satisfy all the above-mentioned three classes of 
nations. It wdll be a blunder of the first magni- 
tude to ignore the importance of any one of the 
above three groups. Not even the Group C- 
nations are to be considered so weak as to be 
safely ignored. Their potentiality to create un- 
rest is undoubtedly great, even though they may 
not achieve an 3 rthing to their advantage through 
such conflicts. 

The “ Third Alternative ” which I want ter 
suggest in this brief article lies in bringing 
kbout an honest and honourable understanding 
with ^gard to the world’s capital, labour, raw 
material, trade, communication and strategic 
points among all these three groups of nations 
through a Conference convened the 

war breaks out) in a spirit of perfect equality 
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-‘and friendship. It is indeed a method which 
is just the reverse of that usually followed by 
nations to achieve peace and which was also 
followed at the Paris Peace Conference, viz., 
trying to establish lasting peace after a terrible 
fight for years when passions are uncontrollable 
and vindictiveness becomes the guiding force 
behind every transaction. No wonder they 
almost always fail. 

The new method of arriving at peace, if 
adopted, may altogether avert the much-feared 
next war by removing the root causes of inter- 
national jealousy and friction. But supposing 
it failed to avert the war and the world is forced 
to be entangled in a major conflict in the near 
future fin spite of all attempts to avoid it 
through a conference as proposed above) owing 
lo the unreasonable aggressiveness of any 
Power, even then this method of having a 
Peace Conference before the war (instead of 
after it) will have many advantages and serve 
many useful purposes. 

In the first place, according to the Grouj) 
C-nations an equal and honourable position 
in the Federation of Nations will mean winning 
their support permanently on the side of 
justice, liberty and collective^ security, a fact 
.’so important from the point of view of a pro- 


longed world war (which cannot be continued 
without a continuous supply of foodstuffs and 
man-power) that no Power, however aggressive, 
can afford to ignore the danger of going to war 
without first enlisting the sympathy and sup- 
port of the Group C-nations on its own side. 

In the second place, a pre-War Peace Con- 
ference like this will either satisfy the just 
demands of the Group B-nations (in which 
case one of the greatest dangers to world peace 
will be eliminated) or it will reveal to the world 
that what they wanted was not just treatment 
but domination and thereby help to unite the 
liberty-loving forces under one banner. 

And, finally, it will correctly indicate as to 
wliich arc the really justice- and peace- loving 
nations. In a ‘word, it will pave the way for 
the establishment of a real and effective League 
of Nations or (to avoid that now-contemptible 
phrase) World Federation for ensuring liberty, 
justice and peace. Wanted, therefore, a World 
Peace Conference of the true representatives 
of the three above-mentioned groups of Powers 
in a spirit of peifect equality and mutual under- 
standing before the war actually breaks out. 
That is the need of the moment. That is the 
fhkd alternative. 

June, 1939. 
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Tendency o£ Indian Moedems 


Communal tension between the two main communities 
in India, with day-to-day increasing hatred and ill-feeling 
between them, has become a cause of serious anxiety for 
«u concerned with the benefit of the country. At this 
critical juncture when a political conciousness is hope- 
lessly lacking among the masses, and when we need hard 
a united front against the alien power dominating over 
the whole of India and almost driving its people, without 
any respect of caste or creed, to utter poverty and semi- 
starvation, certainly it is very regrettable that our other 
pnevances, real or apparent, may give rise to such faulty 
dissensions. In spite of all positive efforts on the part of the 
Congress to win over the Moslems by offering them and 
granting where possible undue favours, the entire Moslem 
inass has never paid any heed or attention to its call and 
the major section of Moslem leaders has had no hesitation 
lo abuse the Congress every now and then. Nevertheless, 
Congress has been denouncing the Hindu Maha- 
*abha only in order to weaken its lead over the Hindu 
population. 

The Hindu Mahasabha on the other hand claims the 
credit of protecting legitimate political rights of the Hindus^ 
but it should have worked more on the constructive side 
tor the Hindu solidarity which would have been a mighty 

*25-^10 


foundation for a Hindu nation in future rather than 
attacking the Congress as if to counterbalance the 
League’s abuses. But while criticising the Mahasabha for 
its plain defects It may be safely asserted that its anti- 
pathy for Himlii-Moslem unity has sufficient ground 
behind it. 

In the issue of The Modem Kemeto of June, 1989, 
Swami Shri Shankaracharya (Dr. Kurtkoti) criticised the 
trend of the Hindu Mahasabha dwelling upon the extracts 
from the speech of Sjt. Savarkar. So far as 1 could make 
out his chief objection against Sjt. Savarkar was that to 
the latter Moslem Community was like an intruder 
usurping the rights of the Hindus who owned Hindusthau 
as their fatherland for five thousand years. Swamiji says, 
‘*The latter (Moslems) would naturally retort and have 
retorted too that the A^an Hindu is himself an intruder, 
the E^avida and the Kolarian being the early lords and 
masters; and evra among them the Kolarians might turn 
the table upon Dravidas, until the Bhils and the Conds 
and the Santhals will remain as the only rightful sons of 
Hindusthan.'’ While making out his expression thus he 
slips one thing important that the majority of Indian 
Moslems does not care to acknowledge India as their 
fatherland unlike the Hindus, Dravidians, Gonds, Bhfls, 
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He, Even thoae aborigines, although neglected by 
tha Aryan Hindus, could not escape Aryan culture and 
civilisation which once spread over the whole of the sub- 
eoniinent A small minority of Parsis has been residing 
here for oentories and notwithstanding our difference with 
them in religion, culture, language, tradition they have 
not been cmplained against as being unpatriotic. 
Then the reason for this adverse psychological tendency 
of Islamic India is a bit far to seek. The Mohammedans 
bdong to a race which starting from its religious centre 
bad crossed the Indian border for conquest with an 
enthusiastic spirit of proselytisation; and that was more 
and more encouraged in course of their rule for seven 
hundred years over the mighty Hindu population. The 
emjdxe is gone, hut the tendency survives. It is no matter 
of surprise if they feel that they can transform this 
land of Hindus to a Moslemdand like Persia or Egypt, 
just as they could bring their number to one-fourth from 
nil, A strange mild feeling of over-tolerance originating 
from a sense of so-called equality of al^ religions, impressed 
doeply into the Hindu mind liy some of the Hindu- 
preachers themselves, has paved a hroad way for non- 
Hindu proselytization. In these days of democracy, seeing 
that a particular community residing in the territory, 
demands and gets, not for services rendered for the 
common benefit hut for its numerical strength, its share 
in the Government, it will naturally prefer the easier 
path; its political share being pre-assured, it tends to 
increase its number which will bring a propoitionate 
increment in political right. This is one of the reasons 
why a Moslem generally does not want to render his 
services to the Congress for a joint sacrifice but strengthens 
the Muslim League, 

The venerable Swamiji admittedly supports Sjl 
Savarkar when he savs that nationality does not consist only 
in territtirial occupation but more largely consists in a 
sense of inheritance, tradition, language, literature, reli- 
gion, culture; still he savj that Mr. Savarkar is not quite 
right about his test of nationality and citizenship. To 
my mind of all these elements, culture counts most for 
the establishment of a true and sound nationality. Let 
the different races and castes differ in other things but 
they must unite in one culture comprising of all cultures 
of the land. But a Moslem here would not accept a 
common culture until and unless he gains majority. He 
further says, “All llie Christians, if they really believe 
in Christ, whatever their nationality, look upon Jerusalem 
with reverence. The Catholic in Canada, France and 
England still looks upon Rome, and more than Rome upon 
Jeirasalem, as his holy land and still is a nationalist and 
citizen of Canada, France and England. The Modem in 
Egypt looks to Mecca and Medina as his holy 


land, still has every right to nationality in Egypt. 
Similarly, let the Moslems in Hindusthan look upon Mecca a 
as their holy land and still make themselves more patriotic 
citizens and more patriotic nationalists.*’ I beg to he 
excused that here too a blunder has been committed in 
mistaking Holy land for a Fatherland. A holy land con- 
cerns ones religious faith, while fatherland is one 
inhabited by his forefathers. The Japanese are a nation by 
themselves, still they have deep regard for theii holy place 
Bodh Gaya. But do they ever intend to let the culture, 
civilization, language and historical tradition, etc. of their 
holy pace supersede those of their fatherland ? To my 
knowledge and information the Moslems in China have 
submitted adequately to the culture of the country, their 
names even are forms of Chinese words in part. Even 

the Islamic empires of Persia and Turkey have saved 

politics from the influence of religion and thus made a dis- 
tinction between the two. To foster their native languages 
they have translated their Holy Quran into them. 
spite of all these things within view, Indian Moslems 

would stir not an inch towards reformation. The reasons 
are obvious as explained /ibove. Certainly, it is never 

desirable that the Moslems of Hindusthan should not look 
to Mecca and other places as their holy land, hut it is 
desirable that they should acknowledge India as their 
fatherland. 

“It is not at all necessary,” says Swamiji Maharaj,. 
“nor even likely, that under a democratic constitution, 
political parties should be organized on rcligoiis basis. 
Thev are certainly to be formed on the basis of profes- 
sional and economic interests which are not different 
for the Hindus and Mohammedans, as such. They need 
differ mainly in the matter of religious interests and so 
far as that is concerned, the Moslem minority can have 
no matter of anxiety from the Hindu majority, well- 
known for religious tolerance and hospi lability. This 

IS a very nice scheme, no doubt, brought forth in 
different ways by various thinkers on ihe point. But’' 
what I mean is that this sort of superimposition will 
little help to uproot the bigotry present in communities. 
The remedy Les in the change of heart and mind rather 
than in any external treatment. How would it he checked 
if prejudiced co-rellgioniste of different professions based 
on economic basis as he (Swamiji) savs, co-operate to 
meet their reKgious demands ? Also, I do not brieve that 
his advocacy for the tolerance^ and hospitabililv of the.- 
Hindiis can appease the Islamic zeal for proselytisaiiMU* 

Nacishwar Prasad, 

Bihar Vidyapith 
P.O. Sadaqat Ashram, Patma. 




VENDETTA 

By M. a. MAZMUDAR 


A SHRILL whistle, a sharp crunch of the wheels, 
and the train began to move. The solitary first- 
class traveller unshipped a sigh of relief. He 
was all impatience to reach his journey’s end, 
and the halt had been exasperatingly long and 
tedious. But the train, instead of gathering 
speed, stopped stone-still as soon as it had 
started. The traveller scratched his brow with 
irritation, and applied a couple of strong adjec- 
tives to the railway authorities. His irritation 
was, however, transmuted into a mild shock of 
interested surprise when the door of his com- 
partment flew open, and a young lady accom- 
panied by her small effects was hustled in by 
a bunch of peaked caps outside. The door was 
slammed down, and soon the train was in gradu- 
ally accelerated motion. 

I’m frightfully sorry to have intruded 
upon you like this. I was a bit late, and couldn’t 
for worlds afford to miss this train,” articulated 
the new-comer, her breast heaving and panting 
by reason of her recent hustle and exer- 
tion. 

“ Not at all, Madam. I feel extremely glad 
to have your company. I was dreadfully alone* 
And your company is an honour to me as well 
as a pleasure,” said the traveller, who was too 
experienced a young man not to make a proper 
response to this kind of speech from this kind 
of person. 

The lady remained bashfully silent. 

What place are you going to ? ” inquired 
the young man. 

‘^The Metropolis. Next station,” replied 
the young lady m a soft and silvery voice. 

“ How grand I I am going there too,” 
burst out the young man, 

A faint suspicion of a smile flickered 
momentarily on the cherry-like lips of the young 
lady. The young man, ever keenly observant 
of feminine graces, drank it in. She at once 
turned back, and started busying herself with 
her little impedimenta. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, ^^adam, please,” 
oxelaimed the young gallant, dexterously jump-^ 
ing off his seat, and confronting the lady’s lug- 
gage. “Allow me to be of service to you, 
Madam.” 

“ Oh, I hate myself quite for putting you 


to all this toil and trouble,” ejaculated the young 
woman. 

“ You are doing a great injustice to your- 
self, Madam. You have the right to harness 
every living young man to your service,” re- 
marked the young man in the midst of arrang- 
ing with meticulous care his fair co-traveller’s 
delicate appurtepances on the top berth. The 
lady seemed to have been a shade embarrassed 
by this bold and subtle hint at her personal 
appearance. 

“Thanks awfully. It’s so very kind of 
you,” cooed she when the young man had com- 
pleted his self-imposed task, and returned to his 
seat opposite her. 

“ Not at all, Madam. It's nothing in com- 
parison with what I would love to do for you 
always,” responded he, devouring her by means 
of his frankly admiring, winkless eyes. 

For a brief moment, the two pairs of bri^t 
eyes posed themselves against each other with 
an open, unashamed, meaningful stare. Modes- 
ty, however, made the young woman look down 
immediately. Her delicate neck and her creamy 
cheeks went crimson with a thrilling maiden 
blush. The young man grew ecstatic at the 
exciting effect he had been able to make on the 
lady. He continued to look at her with a fixed, 
.admiring, adoring, wondering gaze. He com- 
pared her, mentally, to the innumerable young 
women he had met, and decided that she was 
the most beautiful woman he had ever cast eyes 
on. She was still wavering between the con- 
clusion of girlhood and the commencement of 
womanhood. Hers was a tenderly plump and 
shapely little figure with a peculiarly wistful 
appeal. Some of her dark hair had been dis- 
engaged by the inflow of wind through the 
carriage-window, and were now playing a pretty 
game of hide-and-seek with her large, inverted 
eyes, and her smooth, round cheeks. Her per- 
fect white breast showed itself furtively through 
her thin silken sari. On it reposed a pearl neck- 
lace with a big blue gem in the middle. Wealth I 
Beauty and wealth 1 

The lady must have been aware of the young 
man’s interested attention. But she kept on 
looking down, a picture of coyness, and seemed 
not to regard k Her very passiveness encourag- 
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ed him, and made his warm blood tingle in his 
veins. He was seized with a consuming desire 
to possess her. 

The train thudded blindly, noisily over its 
endless track of steel. But tlie two young pas- 
sengers felt that their compartment was pervad- 
ed by a haunting, palpable silence charged with 
the dumb yet surging and stormy passions of 
youth. 

At last, the young woman lifted up her ex- 
pansive eyes, and looked freely and fearlessly 
at her male companion. 

“ Why should you ever love to do anything 
for me at all ? ’’ she interrogaetd. 

‘^Because — ^because you are so beautiful ’’ 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ You are the loveliest, the most beautiiiil, 
the most captivating girl I have ever 
met.’^ 

I don’t half deserve the compliment.” 

“ It's no compliment. It’s the truth.” 

” You are such a flatterer ! ” 

“ May I know your name ? ” 

Lila.” 

Lila ? What a sweet little name I It's 
replete with honey.” 

” And yours ? ” 

” Madhusudan.” 

Lila broke into a smile that went clean 
through the young man’s heart. 

“ Wliy do you smile ? ” he asked. 

^*For, Madhusudan means the stealer of 
honey.” 

The suggestion was too clear and direct for 
the young man’s alert intelligence to miss. It 
was almost an invitation. He rose from his seat, 
and sat beside Lila. 

** I love you, I adore you so, Lila, he whis- 
pered eagerly, softly playing with her plump 
w^hite hand. 

And I love you, dear,” responded she. 

May I have a kiss, dearest ? ” 

Oh, no. Not now, dear. We must stop 
at this. Wc are nearing the station. Please go 
back to your scat. ” 

“ But won’t you let me have your address, 
Lila ? ” 

** It will be better to let me have yours, 
dear. I shall motor down to you to-morrow 
evening, and take you home with me. I am a 
rich yet terribly lonely woman, and you will be 
such a comfort ! To-morrow evening will suit 
you, dear ? ” 

Admirably, dearest.” 

The address was promptly given. Madhu- 
fludan grabbed his seat as the train pulled up 
jericily at ths big bustling station. They alight- 


ed, and were lost into the vast throng of people^ 
that choked the platform. 

The place where Madhusudan soon found 
himself w^as an aristocratic suit of apartments in 
the top storey of a large and luxurious hotel 
bristling with young and eager pleasure-hunters. 
Any ordinary young man in his place would have 
kept fluttering and fidgeting about, being con- 
tinually haunted by the tender affair in the 
train. But he was not at all the man to sacri- 
fice the present fgr the sake either of the past 
or the future. He always cared for the nearest 
pleasure, snatched at it, sucked it, and flung it 
aside. He shelved the romantic adventure of 
the train into a dim and distant corner of his 
brain, and lost himself in the riotous round of 
enjoyments and engagements that the house of 
fashion never failed to provide in plenty. 

It was only when a powerful honk of a oar 
struck his ears at exactly six in the evening 
of the next day that he remembered his appoint- 
ment with the lovely Lila. He dashed to the 
window, and popped out his head. Far below 
him was an elegant automobile, and from it 
peered in his direction a tiny, pretty head of a 
woman. It was Lila. He clapped his hands 
to attract her attention. She directly spotted 
him, and beckoned to him with her toy-like 
hands. He just signed to her, and withdrew 
his head. Within the next seven minutes, he 
w’as a handsome young man clad in a rich and 
immaculate dress, slipping down the hotel in a 
lift. The lift stopped, he tipped the attendant, 
burst out, and was soon beside the opulent 
and commodious car empty save Lila at the 
wheel. 

“ Hop in,” chirped Lila, after the endearing 
greetings on both sides were over. 

The young man hopped in beside her with 
graceful agility. The two love birds were soon 
off pitching and swerving and tooting through 
the busy metropolitan traffic. 

“ Is it far, dearest ?” asked Madhusudan. 

“A good seven miles,” replied she. 

It must be out of the city then.” 

It is. I told you it’s a lonely place. But 
I love peace and solitude, and hate the thick 
traffic and jostle of the crowded city. And with 
you, I won't after all be very lonely to-night, 

The oar turned away from the main arteries 
of the city, and threaded hissingly through a 
labyrinthine maze of sparsely filled streets. The 
swarming mass of humanity thinned and melted 
away into occasional stragglers. After having 
puzzled through the crooked confusion of nar- 
row and tortuous passages, the car took a 
straight, empty road. At last, it slided over a. 
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slight ominenpc, entered an enormous compound 
rampant with bushes and trees, and drew up in 
front of a large old house. 

The pair sprang lightly out of the car. 
Madhusudan stared at the house in blank 
wonderment. For, it was an ancient, gaunt, 
straggling structure with mouldering walls, 
mocking window^s, and a vast crazy roof. The 
plaster had come off at innumerable places in 
the walls, and so, the house appeared to be full of 
holes, grotesque holes. What particularly struck 
]\Iadhusudan was the immense and elaborate 
facade that immediately glared at him. It 
affected him like the ghastly grin of some ghostly 
being. He had spent all Ins life among modern 
glittering hotels, and young enchanting beauties. 
He had met with youth and charm only in 
matter and life. Hence, as he stood before this 
huge and hulking embodiment of the grim 
ravages of time, an unfamiliar shudder crept 
through his frame. Strange that such a time- 
worn, surly heap of rotting brick and wood should 
house such a youthful and lovely creature as 
Lila ! Strange and odd ! 

‘‘ Let us go inside,” he said impatiently to 

Lila. 

“ Come on,” invited she, tripping up the 
stejis, and opening the massive cntrance-door. 

He crossed the door after her, and follow^ed 
her through a dark winding passage into a 
spacious yet very ill -ventilated sitting-room. 

‘‘ By God, this is really a museum 1 ” he 
exclaimed, as he observed that the room was 
littered with old antiquated pieces of heavy and 
elaborately carved furniture with their paint 
worn out and shreds of cloth sticking out of 
them. 

“Well, and so it is. But a museum is 
rather an interesting place, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Perhaps it is, my pet. And more so when 
it contains an alluring bit of romance in the 
person of an entrancing Lila,” he remarked, 
throwing himself on a ponderous couch. 

“ I am the least remarkable thing about 
this what you are pleased to call a museum. 
The most wonderful thing about it is its under- 
ground work, a unique specimen of archseologi- 
cal interest. I’ll show it to you when you are 
refreshed.” 

“ I’ll be charmed to see it, dearest. But 
why don’t you get this fossilized job repaired 
and modernized, my girl ? ” 

“ Why should I ? I am alone, and have 
only my own cravings to satisfy. I love being 
ontopibed under an atmosphere of age and anti- 
<)uity. It has a purging mid wholesome effect 
upon my vagrant being.” 


2i)¥ 

Well said, my bewitching philosopher. 
But you are literally lonely, my dear. Don’^ 
you keep servants ? ” 

“ I do. Bui I have given them all a holi- 
day. They w'ould be a hindrance to our It tile' 
orgy of love, dear.” 

“ Come Lila. You owe me a kiss.” 

“I’ll give you a bundled, dear But lot 
me first light a lantern, dear. It’s getting dark. 
And I must give you some tea and relieeh- 
inent There is plenty of ^timo. The night 
is ours, dear.” 

Lila lit the lantern, put it on a small table 
beside Madhusudan, and went out of the room to 
prepare food and tea. Madhusudan sat in the 
large, croaking couch, running his eyes about the 
fitfully illuminated room and ruminating over 
the strange whirligig of romance and adventure 
into whicli his casual railway journey had plung- 
ed him headlong. The flickering lantern lent a 
sly and lurking look to the dismal and 
dusty articles of furniture, and projected un- 
cannily exaggerated, distorted and quivering 
shadows on the wall beyond. He could smell 
the chill and choking atmosphere of age and 
decay that hung heavily in the room, and a 
cold shiver ran down his spine. 

“ Here you are,” chimed in Lila, putting 
a large tray before him, and waking him out 
of his gloomy reverie. 

“ Thanks, dearest,” muttered he. 

A hearty refreshment and a hot instalment 
of tea dispelled from Madhusudan ’s heart the* 
awful gloom that had invaded it. He waxed 
playful and chatty. 

“ That kiss, Lila,” reminded he, his heart 
all afire with a burning, blazing passion that 
he was wont to experience whenever he was in 
close contact with a young beauty. 

“ Madhu, dearest, will you humour a little 
fancy of mine ? ” askc'd Lila with a soul-sub- 
duing tenderness. 

“ Oh, yes, my love, whatever it is. What 
is it, dearest ? ” 

“ That you should give me your first kiss 
in my underground cellar. Shall we go there, 
dear ? ” 

‘*By God, yes. I would follow you any- 
where to snatch a kiss from you, love.” 

Would you ? Oh, how lucky I am ! 
Come, dear.” 

Lila took up the dimly burning lantern, 
and led the way. Madhusudan followed her. 
They were soon in a dark, damp chamber. 

“ Hold this lantern. I shall open the lid,” 
said Lila, handing the lantern to Madhusudan, 
and manipulating some lever-arrangement. aL 
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larjra lid of solid blackstone came easily off, 
and disclosed a gaping yawn of blackness in 
the floor. 

^*Come. Ill lead the way,” said Madhu- 
sudan, lowering the lantern into the circular 
mouth of the cavernous structure, and putting 
his foot carefully on the ladder that led do\ihi. 
He clambered down a dozen steps, and holding 
the lantern over his head, looked up. A round 
4isc of leering blackness met his eyes. 

“ Come down, Lila,” he said, his nostrils 
lull of an ugly, damp smell. 

No response came. 

“ Why don’t you come, Lila ? ” 

Silence. 

^aila 1 ” 

In reply came a horrid b&ng that nearly 
■sent the young man off his hold on the rungs. 
The lid was closed. The first formidable doubt 
about Lila’s integrity assailed his mind, and 
made his knees totter under him. 

“ Lila I ” he shouted with hoarse vehe- 
mence. ** Lila ! Let me out. This is beyond 
joke.” 

The silence tortured him. A sudden flow 
•of cold perspiration oozed up on his brow. He 
was a prisoner in the doorless depths of a deso- 
late house. The grey horror of las hopeless 
position made his head reel. 

And then the awful stillness was cut 
asunder by a bitter chuckle of laughter (varae 
a -clear, continuous, resounding voice. 

Joke 1 Why should you be afraid of a 
joke, young man ? Human life has been a 
•cheap joke to you throughout your unspeakable 
♦career. The desolation, the ruination, the 


damnation of many a poor misguided girl has 
been a joke to you. You have used all your 
life in turning maidenly innocence into pitch 
for your inhuman passion to wallow in. It was 
always you who profited, always the girl who 
perished. You hunted out a prey, enjoyed it, 
and pursued another. If the old one again 
crossed your path, you killed it. And you con- 
sidered it all a mighty fine joke, didn’t you ? 
The time has come for somebody else to play 
the same kind of joke upon you. And it shall 
be played to it8 perfect end. Madhusudan I 
Remember one early flower you sucked, and 
cast away filth to rot in perdition. Remem- 
ber Sita. I am her sister. I vowed revenge 
upon the poor innocent’s fiendish seducer. I 
made the wreaking of this vengeance my life’s 
sole business. I hunted after you, and at last, 
tracked you down to your train. Your own 
beastly lust did the rest. My purpose in life 
18 fulfilled. You await your terrible yet well- 
deserved fate in a lonely place owned by me. 
Remember your sms, and pray to God for mercy 
in your last moments.” 

The voice stopped. 

“ Lila, you witch ! Let me out, let me 
out ! ” came a baffled and broken shout. 

Grim silence. 

A wild, scared, squawking cry of horror 
and hopelessness rose in the lightless womb of 
the vast ruin, and soon subsided in it unheard 
by a human ear. A solitary car slipped out of 
the wild garden, and was lost in the jostle of 
the world And in the subterranean inferno 
\^as earned out to its terrible climax a sinister, 
a black Vendetta, 
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THE ARYA SAMAJISTS IN HYDERABAD AND THE 
PARAMOUNT POWER 

By Professor SRI RAM 8HARMA 


With the presentation of a Memorial to the 
Crown Representative, signed^by some of the 
most responsible Hindus in India, the Ary a 
Samajist struggle at Hyderabad enters a new 
phase. It is no longer a movement in which 
some Ary a Samajist ‘ fanatics ' alone are interes- 
ted, as used to be represented by a section of 
the press. The si^atories belong to all politi- 
cal parties and hail from various parts of the 
country. Some of them at least have never 
been unfriendly to the Indian princes. Others 
occupy a very prominent position in the Indian 
National Congress and have usually abstained 
from participating in all movements of a com- 
munal nature. What has brought them 
together in their demand for the intervention of 
the paramount power in the affairs of the State 
IS therefore neither communalism nor any 
hostility to the princes as such. In sober tones 
they have set down the undeniable fact that the 
Arya Samajists in the State are being needlessly 
denied their elementary right of performing their 
daily religious rites unhindered in the btate and 
have called upon the paramount power to secure 
that minimum of good administration which it 
has been its endeavour to secure in all States, 
including Hyderabad. 

Meanwhile, some 11,000 Arya Samajists 
have gone to jail to vindicate their right to share 
in that * broadminded toleration and S5rmpathe- 
tic understanding ^ which, as H.E,H. the Nizam 
has proclaimed to the World Congress of Faiths, 
is so sorely needed today. These more than 
eleven thousand prisoners and undertrials in- 
clude the President of the International .^an 
League, several Presidents of the Provincial 
Representative Assemblies of the Arya Samajists, 
the Vice-Principal of a Degree College in the 
Punjab, editors of the two of the most influential 
dailies in the Punjab, distinguished lawyers, and 
successful judges, besides a large number of 
Arya Samajist missionaries from various parts of 
the country. Those who have courted arrest 
come from almost all parts of the country; the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, the North- 
Western Frontier Province, Bihar, the Central 
Provinces, Madras, Sind, Bombay— almost all 
the Indian provinces — are represented besides 


several Indian states. Among those participat- 
ing in the agitation, in one form or other, can be 
found Arya Samajists of all types and descrip- 
tions. The strcn^h of the Arya Samajist feel- 
ing in the matter can be easily gauged by the 
fact that not a single prisoner is known to have 
sought release by tendering apology for his con- 
duct. If collections to support the movement 
are any index to the sacrifices a community is 
prepared to make in a cause, there is the signi- 
ficant fact that the fifth and the seventh ^ Dicta- 
tors ’ alone have been able to collect in cash 
mor(' than Rs. 80,000 for the movement. 
Appraise it as one will, it will have to be admit- 
ted that by their struggle spreading over several 
months the Arya Samajists in Hyderabad and 
outside have proved that they have been intense- 
ly moved by the denial of their religious rightB^ 
in Hyderabad. No such movement can be 
artificially ‘ inspired ’ by outside agitators. 

The strength of the Arya Samajist feeling* 
and the backing it has received prove eloquently 
that the movement was not launched light- 
heartedly. For six long years the ^ya 
Samajists tried to get these grievances redressed 
and exhausted all the constitutional means at 
their disposal before trying to use ‘ direct 
action ^ in this passive form for asserting their 
elementary religious rights. The * Satyagraha ' 
form of protest that they are making today 
speaks volumes in favour of their restraint. 
Not a single case of rowdyism, not one instance 
of their departing from the strict path of * non- 
violence ^ has either been noticed or brou^t 
home to them. It is true, some of the most 
eminent of the Arya Samajists now in jail have 
gone on hunger strike several times. But they 
resorted to this last weapon of a passive resister 
only when they discovered that their humbler 
followers were not being allowed the ordinary 
amenities normally allowed to prisoners in jail. 
They have done their allotted share of hard 
labour whatever obnoxious form it took. 
Filling the Hyderabad jails to overflowing they 
have been content to live in the tin sheds tem- 
porarily coijstructed to accommodate them iir 
this burning heat. When 800 of them courteef 
arrest towards the end of May last, despite the* 
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fact that their exact number had formed the 
topic of comment in British Indian newspapers 
for at least a week, it took the Hyderabad 
authorities 30 hours before they were able to 
make arrangements for their elementaiy human 
needs. And the only protest the prisoners 
made was that they insisted on all being 
^supplied ordinary amenities together. Those 
who were being favoured with early supplies 
refused to use them till their less fortunate 
brothers were also cared for. The Arya 
Samajists seem to have demonstrated the 
heights to which a true * Satyagrahi * can rise 
-when protecting a just cause. 

The problem has several times been on the 
verge of finding an acceptable solution. In 
April last, negotiations were started between 
the accredited leaders of the Arya Samaj and 
the rejiresentatives of the State. It seemed as 
if a peaceful solution was about to be found 
when the Nizam’s government slammed the 
• door in the face of the Aiya Samajist represen- 
tatives. Since then locally or by a general 
declaration the Nizam’s government has tried 
to proclaim the relaxation of some of th(* 
restrictions the Arya Saraajists are fighting 
against. A general order was issued proclaim- 
ing that there was no objection to the use of the 
Arya Samajist religious flag on the Arya 
Samajist temples. But when the Aiya Sama- 
jists tried to take advantage of this order and 
lioistod the flags, they were arrested m several 
places. When the Arya Samaj ists offered 
themselves for passive resistance in a far-off 
corner of the State, the local officials assured 
them that they had no grievances so far as 
tliat locality was concerned, because, without 
let or hinderance, they vould be allowed to 
exercise the rights they were claiming. When 
a group of 800 volunteers tried to enter the 
State they were told at first that they were tree 
to enter the city and presumably exercise their 
religious rights as well. But as soon as their 
leader began addressing his companions, he was 
arrested and is now being prosecuted not only 
for holding a public meeting without permission 
but for several other acts as well. When the 
forthcoming constitutional reforms in the State 
were being eagerly waited for, it was expected 
at one time that the state announcement would 
try to meet tlie Arya Samajist case at least 
half way. But the announcement postponed 
for a few days on June 19 is still being waited 
for. It was being freely said then that the 
Government of Hyderabad was willing enough 
to appoint a commission of enquiry to go into 
the question of the religious rights and usuages 


of various classes of its citizens, though it was 
feared that an attempt would be made to make 
this enquiry as farcical as possible. 

ihus it will have to be admitted that the 
Arya Samaj ists have been deeply moved by the 
indignities — ^real not fancied — ^to which they are 
subjected in Hyderabad. The State itself has 
accepted the existence of ‘ Causes of Complaint ’ 
by the several attempts made to redress some 
of them as also by the rumoured proposal to 
appoint a commission of enquiry into the 
matter. The April negotiations which were 
abruptly terminated also proved the same 
thing. 

Under these circumstances, it passes one’s 
comprehension how any sane person can try to 
defend the Government of Hyderabad for its 
failure to live up to .the ideal of ^ broadminded 
toleration and sympathetic understanding ot 
different faiths ’ which the Nizam has emphasiz- 
ed so much in his recent message to the 
Congress of Faiths in Paris. The Arya 
Samaj ists in Hyderabad are demanding nothing 
more than the exercise of their elementry religi- 
ous rights in peace. ‘It passes one’s under- 
standing wdiy the Muslim League should get 
upset over thcir demands. One can easily 
imagine the Muslim League being perturbed by 
the Arya Samajist activities, though passive 
resistance at least in a religious cause is no 
longer tabooed even by the Muslim League. 
Had the Muslim League, so anxious for 
the preservation of the cultural rights of 
minorities in British India, sympathized with 
the Arya Samajist demand and objected to the 
methods adopted by them one would have 
easily understood it. But cither to deny the 
existence of grievances which the State itself has 
recognized in one form or another or to talk of 
the demand for their redress — ^which is not 
criminal even in Hyderabad at present — as a 
threat to Islam, is an attitude which smacks of 
rank communalism and nothing else. Because 
it is an Arya Samajist demand, forsooth it must 
be condemned as anti-Muslim. 

The restrictions placed on this movement 
by certain governments are due to certain 
misunderstanding caused not by the action of 
the Arya Samajists but by those of their 
opponents. The inquiry into the Sholapur riot 
proved beyond doubt that the conduct of the 
Arya Samajist volunteers was neither objection- 
able nor provocative. The cases that are 
pending in the Patiala State clearly indicate 
that neither the Arya Samajist volunteers nor 
their Hindu or Sikh S 3 rmpathizers were to blame 
for the unfortunate happening there. The 
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Government of Madras has withdrawn the 
orders in spirit if not in form. The Govern- 
ments of Bhopal and Gwalior seem to have been 
frightened into taking action for no cause 
whatever connected with anything that hap- 
pened or was likely to happen within their own 
territories. 

The case of the Punjab Government stands 
as a class by itself. Whereas Madras and 
Bombay took action under the ordinary law 
for the purpose of keeping tl\p peace of their 
own territories, the Government of Sir Sikandar 
took resort to the Princes Protection Act for 
authorizing the District Magistrates to take 
action not in the interest of the peace of their 
own areas, but in the interest of the peace of 
Hyderabad which the Ary a Samajists are 
Mipposed to threaten by their courting arrest 
peacefully 1 That the sections enforced in the 
Punjab were not intended to cover * the attack ^ 
— presumably by courting arrest — of the Arya 
Samajists of the Punjab across hundreds of 
miles and crossing several other jurisdictions, is 
clear from the fact that the sections can be 
easily evaded. An Arya Samajist has simply 
to say that he was going to Delhi — or for the 
matter of that to any other place beyond the 
Punjab except Hyderabad — ^to avoid falling 
into the clutches of these sections. These 
sections were intended to cover cases of persons 
entering a neighbouring state from the fron- 
tiers of a British province. The District 
Magistrate of Sialkot could easily check the 
entry into Kashmir, from within the frontiers 
of the Punjab, of persons carrying on anti- 
Kashmir agitation. But it would have been 
impossible for the District Magistrate of 
Ambala to prevent persons leaving Ambala 
who might in the end try to enter Kashmir. 

But the very fact that the Government of 
f^ir Sikandar has taken action under the Princes 
Protection Act, proves that the Arya Samajist 
agitation is neither anti-Islamic nor a menace 
to peace. There are powers enough in the hands 
of the Government for suppressing any move- 
ment which tries to create by its own action 
feelings of hatred between two communities or 
otherwise disturbs the peace. That there has 
been no occasion to invoke them in the Punjab 
proves that those responsible for this movement 


cannot be convicted of attacking either Islam 
or the peace of the country. 

It will have to be admitted, however, that 
interested quarters have tried to convince some 
Muslims that this movement is antagonistic to 
their interest. These efforts have been of some 
success to the extent of provoking threats from 
a section of the rather irresponsible Muslims in 
the Frontier that if the Arya Samajist^e do not 
desist from their peaceful activities the Hindu 
minorities in the Frontier Province will have 
to suffer. The very nature of these threats is 
a proof positive of their unreasonableness. 
Nothing that the Arya Samajists claim and 
nothing that they are trying to achieve show 
the least inclination to attack the religious 
rights, usuages, and susceptibilities of the 
followers of other religions, least of all the 
relipon of the ruler of Hyderabad. Denied 
their own rights, they arc not foolish enough 
to do anything that would place even similar 
restrictions on the religious rights of others. 

Thus denied justice in Hyderabad, purified 
by the sufferings of their thousknds of correli- 
gionists there, strong in their attachment to 
truth, non-violence and therefore toleration, the 
Arya Samajists have now knocked at the door 
of the supreme Government. That their grie- 
vances are genuine they have amply proved. 
That their continuous existence denies to the 
Arya Samajists that minimum of religious 
toleration which the British Government has 
always tried to secure for the religious minori- 
ties in all states cannot be gainsaid. 

That the imprisonments of thousands of 
British Indian subjects in Hyderabad jails 
which are not obviously meant to hold such 
large numbers is a matter that concerns the 
British Resident in Hyderabad — ^the represen- 
tative of the British Crown there—has been 
admitted by the Under-Secretary of State for 
India in the Commons. What the memorialists 
demand involves no threat either to the Nizam 
or to the ruling family. *The whisper of the 
residency is the thunder to the palace * has often 
been justly said when describing the relations 
of the British Government with tie State. Will 
the British Resident be asked to whisper a 
discreet inquiry into the ears of Sir Akbar 
Hydari so that the matter may be a little speed- 
ed up in the interest of all concerned ? 

July 12, 1939 
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ENGUSH 

UNITY THROUGH RELIGION : Being the Report 
of the Proceedings of the Fourth International Congress of 
the World Fellowship of Faiths, held at Madras, India, 
1938, Compiled by Miss Sakuntala Sastri, M.A. (Cal.), 
B.Litt (Oxon.), Vedatirtha. 210-6, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Price not mentioned. Crown 8vo. pp. 150+ 
xii. Frontispiece, a portrait of Sir P. C. Ray, D.Sc. Re- 
productions of two group photographs of the President 
(the Maharaja of Pithapuram), the Director (Mrs. Clarence 
Gasque), and the principal speakers and members of the 
committee. Cloth, gilt letters. With a dust cover. 

This well got-up and interesting little volume con- 
tains the compiler’s Preface, Foreword by Sir P. C. Ray 
(Chairman of the Committee), Proceedings of the three 

f Bssions of the Fourth International Congress of the 
ellowship of Faiths and of the Supplementary Session 
at Cocanada, Presidential Address of the Maharaja of 
Pithapuram, and speeches and papers by Sir K. V. Reddy, 
Dr. G. S. Arundale, Mrs. Georgena M. Gault, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Bedlington Hopt, Maulana Syed Abdul W. Bokhari, 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer, Dr. F. W. Thomas, Dewan 
Bahadur S. R. Ranganathan, Her Highness the Maharani 
Saheba of Nabha, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Prof. 
D. D. Kanga, Mr. Watanabe, the Hon’ble Mr. Yakub 
Hassan, Sri Ramananda Cbatterjee, and others. 

Some of the speeches and papers make very instruc- 
tive reading. The compiler is entitled to the gratitude 
of the reader for the pains she has unselfishly taken for 
bringing out the book. 

D. 

TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION: 
Guiding Principles for Studies on the Nutrition of 
Populations : By Professor E, /. Bigufood, of Brussels 
Vmversity, Published by the Hedth OrgarUsation of the 
League of Nations, Pp. 281. Price 6/-; |1.50. 

The author has endeavoured to work out methods of 
enquiry which can be generally applied as to the actual 
food consumption and the state of nutrition of given 
population groups. The Hand-book is divided into two 
parts : (1) Dietary Surveys, and (2) Enquiries 

INTO THE State or Nutrition of Populations. 

There are four types of dietary survey : investiga- 
tions may extend over a whole country, or be limited to 
population groups, to families, or to individuals. Hie 
author describes the technique of these surveys-weighing 
methods; method of records in household books, question- 
naire method, etc; he then deals with the analysis of the 
cidlected data from the standpoint of the physiology of 


nutrition and with the scales of family consumption co- 
efiicients which have to be used in comp wing the results 
of enquiries concerned with groups of different age and 
sex composition. The last two chapters of Pari 1 deal 
with diets from the economic standpoint and the statis- 
tical significance to be assigned to the results of surveys. 

In Part II of his handbook the author discusses the 
somatometric (biometric, clinical and physiological) 
methods that may be suitably employed in these ^ investi- 
gations. Special attention is given to the physiological 
methods, especially those for detecting latent hypo- 
vitaminoses and iron deficiency. 

The handbook is completed by examples of surveys 
of various types in a number of different countries; it 
also comprises a terminological index and bibliorgraphi- 
cal references. 

S. 

INDUSTRIAL LABOUR IN INDIA: International 
Labour Office. Studies and Reports, Series A (Indus- 
trud Relations) y No. 41. Geneva, 1938. Price 7s. 6d. 
$ 2 . 

Although India is still essentially an agricultural 
country, modern industries have been making rapid 
progress, employing an increasingly large number of 
workers. The working and living conditions of these 
workers form the subject-matter of the present treatise. 

This volume, which draws largely on the Whitley 
Commission Report, is divided into ten chapters, the 
first being explanatory of the geographical, social and 
political setting of the problems of industrial labour in 
India, while the others deal with the nature and extent 
of industrial employment, labour legislation, industrial 
relation, employment and unemployment, h^lth and 
safety, hours of work, wages, standard of living, and 
housing and welfare. 

The report records the progress so far made with 
regard to the improvement of labour conditions in India. 
Much indeed has been done in recent years in this res- 
pect, and a considerable body of law has been enacted; 
but, as this report (quoted below) also points out, much 
remains to be done. As regards trade unions, “from the 
information available it would appear that the recognition 
[of trade unions] in India is still generally limited to indi- 
vidual employers; of collective bargaining in the sense of 
negotiations between organization of employers and orga- 
nization of workers there is very little;”^ though ‘the 
Importance of developing healthy trade unions is denied 
by practically none,* “ on the question of the recogni- 
tion of trade unions by employers, which ‘has become 
the acid test* the opinions of employing interests are 
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still very divided.”. .. .“The development of legal provision 
for conciliation and arbitration between employer& and 
workers is still in an early phase.” As regards social 
insurance, “ there is as yet no social Insurance 
legislation in India other than the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which has been recently amended 
and extended, and the five provincial Maternity 
Benefit Acts; legislation relating to insurance aganst 
sickness, old age and unemployment has not yet been 

enacted.” “The information given above Fin the 

volume under review! concerning wage levels, the indeb- 
tedness of the workers and their standard of living shows 
that the economic position of the Indian worker^; is a 
matter requiring the urgent attention of all authorities 
who realise the importance of raising their social and 
economic status as well as of industrial efficiency.” 

P. 


A HISTORY OF THE QARAUNA TURKS IN 
INDIA : By Dr. Iswari Prasad^ M.A.^ D.L\tt,^ Allahabad 
University. Vol, I, Pages 379. Indian Press, Allahabad, 
1936. 

Though Dr. Iswari Prasad is the author of more than 
one book on Medieval India it is this volume under review 
that won for him the highest distinction his university 
had in her gift, and also recognition outside as a 
historian of repute. The last chapter of the book on 
“Authorities” will bring home to the mind of every 
student of Indo-Muslim history the wide range of tue 
author’s acquaintance with original as well as the 
secondary sources of the history of the first two Tughlaq 
Sultans of Delhi which forms the subject-matter of this 
book. Dr. Iswari Piasad’s task has been one of excep- 
tional difficulty in dealing with “highly controversial 
problems” with which this volume abounds; and above 
all on account of the nature of his brief, namely, “ iO 
redeem a great historical personage from unmerited 
obloquy and the condemnation of misinformed or un- 
critical chroniclers and historians.” This volume unlike 
other works of the author is written in a critical and 
argumentative, and therefore less readable style. It re- 
quires more than one perusal and much careful thought 
to discover the merits and defects of this learned 
disseration. We are, however, constrained to remark 
that Dr. Iswari Prasad’s work has not been eminently 
judicial; its spirit being mainly that of the bar and not 
of the bench. The author in dealing with the charact»T 
of Muhammad Tughlaq seems to have derived his 
inspiration from Mr. G. Browne’s superficially briHiani 
Apologia on Muhammad Tughlaq published many years 
ago. We shall only dwell on those parts of Dr. Iswari 
Prasad’s book which are in our opinion unsound. 

To begin with, Dr. Iswari Prasad has not perhaps 
succeeded in proving that the Quaraunas were Turks at 
all. All the earliest and best authorities quoted by him 
point to the Mongol or Tartar origin of the Quaraunas. 
But he would still maintain that Quaraunas were Turks, 
because two least reliable Indian authorities,, Ferishta and 
Sujan Rai Bhandari, record a legend in support of this 
view made current for the first time by Raveity. This 
ahows that the guthor’s mode of weighing the evidence 
of authorities leaves much to be desired. It is also 
interesting to note that Dr. Iswari Prasad attributes to 
Tughlaq Shah’s Hindu blood through a Jat mother his 
** modesty and mildness” — characteristics which are yet 
to be discovered in a Punjabi Jat, male or female. The 
major portion of the book is pre-eminently a biography 


of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq, which fills 330 out of 
379 pages of this volume. The whole thesis in this 
portion of the book is that old controversv, started by 
Browne, whether the Sultan was a mad man or a 
political genius born far in advance of hi«t time. Nobody 
ever suspected that the Sultan was a lunatic of such a 
violent sort as would have justified his confinement in 
an asylum if he had been a private individul. On the 
other hand, even in the pages of Dr. Iswari Prasad’s 
book, there are proofs of the Sultan’s eccentricities and 
unsound intellect verging on madness that brought un- 
told misery on his people. Though Dr. Iswari Prasad 
has something to say in extenuation he has, in our opinion, 
failed to refute the charge in a convincing manner in 
spite of all his well -documented advocacy. Some of his 
arguments to prove that the transfer of capital, enhance- 
ment of revenue and peasant-hunting in the Doab, intro- 
diiction of the token currency and the project of the 
conquest of Khorasan and Persia— were no mad freaks 
of a callous tyrants but brilliant flashes of statesmanship- 
are too weak to carry conviction. The author has not 
been fair to Ibn Batuta and Ziauddin Barani from whom 
he quotes only those facts that fit in with his theory, 
but omits others that go against Muhammad Tughlaq’s 
character. 

However, Dr. Iswari Prasad’s book has great merits 
also. His reconstruction of the chronology of this period, 
and the purging of many persistent historical heresies 
are contributions of great value. The hook under review 
is indispensable to every student of Medieval India, no 
matter whether he agrees with or differs from the view- 
point of the author. 

K. R. Qanunco 


INDIA IN WORLD POLITICS : J?r B. N. Khanna, 
M.A. Published by Amrit Books. New Delhi. Crown 8vof, 
Cloth bound. Price Rs. 2. Foreign .9a. 6d. 

This is a well-written book about nothing in parti- 
cular. The author thus describes his work in the 
Preface : “ I have tried to demolish the so-called demo- 
cracy and parliamentary system of government and have 
criticised dictatorship supported as it inevitably is by 
military might. I have favoured neither socialism nor 
capitalism.” One wonders what, then, the author would 
be really talking about. 

The plan of the book servos to add to the confusion. 
After brirmng under review the outstanding events of 
post-War Europe from the struggle for independence in 
Turkey, Arabia, Iran, Palestine, Syria and China down 
to the Italian, German and Japanese aggression, the 
author, by a wholly inscrutable process of reasoning, 
comes to the unexpected conclusion that there is coining 
a new 'golden age through modernisation, free from un- 
healthy tendencies, political, economic, social, and reli- 
gious.’ What the author states as a conclusion is, indeed, 
no more than a matter of faith with him; for he does 
occasionally refer to it as a dream, although he still seeks 
to defend it on somewhat flimsy grounds. Thus, on page 
104, he says ; 

“ If we appear to be visionary, and too optimistic and 
unpractical, let us assume that our dream proves to be 
such and no more, that the good that we find coming to 
the world does not happen. Then the other alternative 
is the disaster that will overtake this machine civilization, 
which will end in a relaipse to barbarism and the ultimate 
extinction of man. But we cannot believe in this alter- 
native.” 

Ibis kind of reasoning is hardly convinring. 
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Hrme»t)yt the book is a deoeptiire and a disappointing one. 
It starts from a good rational analysis of political events, 
and exactly when the reader begins to expect a socio* 
logical explanation of these things, the argument rises to 
an ethereiu and mystical plane, prophesying a golden age 
for the world and ending with an invocation of the 
Supreme Creator. The book has been rightly dedicated 
to a Princely Noble Soul, 

Bool Chand 


RDPAVALI : By NandaUd Bose, Second Edition, 
VoL 1, Parts 1 & 2, Chuckerverty, Chatterjee A Co., 
IS, College Square. Published by Biswarup Bose, Kola- 
bhavan, Santineketan, Bolpur. Brice 12 as. per part, 

Rupavali by Nandalal Bose is a sheer delight. 
Just as Flaxman*8 drawings wcie hailed with delight in 
England in an age which was fast sinking from the 
fascination of romance to blatant resdism so these draw* 
ings are a revelation in this materialistic age of ours 
of the great past of India in creative art. The drawings 
are based on the finest achievements of the mural painters, 
chiefly of A j ant a, and the work of the Rajput artists but 
they are not mere slavish copies. We esteem those as 
fortunate who will take their lessons from these drawings 
of heads of men and women and beautiful poses of 
limbs. Nandalal Bose’s outline drawings are powerful 
renderings — ^but withal beautiful— of form and mass ins* 
tinct with life and expression. He is no less a master 
of line than his groat progenitors of Ajanta. The book 
is a second edition in a more convenient format in two 
parts of a work which was first published several years 
ago. It is beautifully produced and the printing and 
paper are of a quality in keeping with the nobility and 
beauty of the drawings. At the price of 12 as. per part 
the book is practically a gift and every one interested in 
art should secure copies. 

Ajit Chose 

INDIA SPEAKS : Edited with introduction by B. 
Koyal, M,A, S. K. Lahiri A Co., Calcutta, 

For over a Century and a half, from the age of Ram 
Mohun Roy to that of Jawahar Lai Nehru, great leaders 
have addressed the nation and the general public on 
diverse topics of national and international interest. In 
the short compass of 100 pages, the editor has succeeded 
in presenting a wide range of topics discussed by differ- 
ent types of leaders like Dadabhai Naoroji, Syad Ahmad 
Khan, Copal Krishna Cokhale, Aurobindo Chose, Tilak 
and Candhi, Asutosh Mookerjee and C. R. Das, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore and Sarojini Naidu. In the selection of the 
specimens of speech we find that the editor is judicious 
and discreet, aiming to help the rising generation of 
students in appreciating the lofty thoughts of their 
national leaders. Such a volume, we hope, would help 
stimulating, in the mind of our students, real interest in 
the public affairs of our country. The introductory notes 
on Oratory and Principles of Public Speaking add to the 
interest of the book. 

K. Nac. 

TARIKHI BADSHAH BECAM : Translated by 
Muhammad Taqi Ahmad, MA., L.T., with a Forewtad 
by Sir ladunath Sarhar. Published by <Ae Indian Press, 
Ltd., Allahabad. 1938. Pp. 98^vii. 

The book under review is the En^sh translation of 
a Persian mannseript, embodying an interesting account 


of the career of Badshah Begam, consort of Chaziuddir 
Haidar, Nawab of Oudh during 1814*27. The text was 
written by one Abdul Ahad, Sheristadar in the office of 
the British Residency at Lucknow at the instance of 
Lieut. J. D. Shakespear, Second Assistant to the British 
Resident Col. Low. Sir W. Sleeman, in his work A Journey 
Through the Kingdom of Oudh merely gave a description 
of the Begam’s startling coup in favour of her alleged 
grandson Fardun Bakht dias Munna Jan whom she wanted 
to place on the throne of Oudh, but her full career 
had hitherto remained shrouded in obscurity. The 
present monograph has lifted the veil that hang on 
her romantic personality and disclosed for the first time 
an account of her ancestry, marriage, interference, and 
dominance in the state, and above all, her religious beliefs 
and practices. Rarely do we get glimpses into the seraglio 
of Indian Kings and potentates; thanks to Mr. Taqi 
Ahmad’s efforts, these pages enable us not merely to 
watch the career of a power-loving and spirited woman 
but also to cast a peep into the world of royal feminine 
seclusion where light and life did hardly exist. 

One of the topics Which has been discussed at length 
is the question of the origin of Faridun Bakht (dias 
Munna Jan who was superseded by the British nominee 
Muhammad Ali Khan on the throne of Oudh. Sleeman 
declared that “Munna Jan was the son” of Nasiruddin 
Haidar. 

The most interesting portion of the book is the 
account of religious innovations introduced by the Begam 
and Nasiruddin Haidar, e.g., the Chhat ceremony of 
Imam Mahdi, the institution of a body of “Acchhotis” 
who were supposed to be the wives of the Imams, the 
occasional fits of religious ecstasy under which the Begam 
used to divine the past, present, and the future. These 
practices are so sharply at variance with the tenets of 
orthodox Islam that they would be read with the greatest 
interest by all; for, as Sir Jadunath remarks in the Fore- 
word, “they illustrate a phase in the development of 
Shiaism known to few of us before.” 

Mr. Taqi Ahmad has not made the translation literal 
but he has made it very readable. We have noticed slips 
in composition here and there, e.g., page 4, 1 25, p. 26, 1 
12, p. 27, 1 8, p. 59, 1 7, but in spite of this defect we have 
no hesitation in offering our warm congratulations to the 
translator for his discovery of the Persian manuscript and 
publication of the translation. 

N. B. Ray 


LOCAL AUTONOMY Vol. I : By G. F. F. Foulkes 
(Salem). Published by G. A. Natesan A Co., Madras, 
Price Re. 1. 

In this handbook of about 150 pages a good deal of 
useful information is given in regard to the Madras 
Presidency and such subjects as education, primary and 
secondary; public health and nutrition of the individual; 
the co-operative movement; administraton of civil justice 
and village self-government and rural reconstruction. A 
number of suggestions pointing out the lines of future 
development is also made. But this mass of informa* 
tion and suggestions are not presented in an attractive 
form and one wonders whether the object of the writer — 
that of making the electorate think of these problems 
in a realistic and practical manner — can be achieved 
by such a publication. The title of the book too is mis- 
leading and not expressive of its contents. 

GtiRiiVKH Nihal SmcB 
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OUR DIFFERENCES : By M. N» Roy, Saraswaty 
Library, College Square, Calcutta, Pp, 1-183, Rs. 2/.. 

ROYISM EXPLAINED : By M, N, Roy and K, K. 
Sinha, SarasuHXty Library, College Square, Calcutta. 
Pp, 65, Price annas -/S/-. 

The two small books are of interest and value to 
many intelligent men who fail to understand why Mr. 
M. N. Roy is disowned by the movement in India of 
which he was the pioneer from abroad. Mr. Roy in the 
iirst book explains his differences with the communists. 
These are, according to him, “no differences.” For, the 
Sixth World Congress of the Communist International 
had rejected his theory; but the Sev^ith World Congress 
went back to the old position — i.e. of the united fronts 
in the fight against British Imperialism. “ This being 
the case, as far as 1 am concerned, the controversy is 
closed; there arc no difiEerences any longer.” The readers 
would naturally then conclude that his theory of “ de-colo- 
nisalion,” his “revisionism,” etc., are also the accepted 
theories of the communists; — and that would be 
absolutely a wrong idea to form. The differences are 
wide. ; they grow wider in tactics as Mr. Roy proves 
daily. He is himself the victim of ultra-leftism that he 
condemns in his critics of the past. Indeed, as his co- 
workers must have perceived, as Mr. Kernik now must 
have seen, Mr. Roy cannot be saved from himself. 
While Royism is explained, fairly in these two books; 
Roy ism is exposed daily by Roy himself. If Roy is the 
most brilliant intellectual of the Indian Left as he writes, 
Roy IS the least dependable political leader of the Left 
as he acts. 

Bharadwaja 

MOTHER INDIA: By AnUbaran Ray, Published 
hy the Gita Prachar Karyalaya, 108/11, Monoharpukur 
Road, Kahghat, Calcutta. Pp. 48. Price As. 8 only. 

The book reads well and is full of patriotic fervour. 
Sometimes it even verges on a rhapsody. “ Mother India,” 
we are told at the very outset, “is not a mere name or a 
figure of speech; she is a Soul and Personality, a goddess 
Power who has a mission to fulfill in the world” (p. 1). 
It is undoubtedly a fine sentiment for an Indian but is 
blissfully indifferent to the realities of the situation. 
■“The political freedom of India” the author proceeds to 
assure us, “is bound to come because it is a condition 
necessary for the manifestation of the Soul of India” 
•(p. 24). This is like the Jews* hope in their Messiah; 
quite elevating, but without any indication of its necessary 
fulfilment. The fact that the freedom of India is “ bound 
to come,” does not, we hope, imply that there should be 
no striving for it. 

The Napoleon LaPIace incident referred to on page 
26, is 'omewhat wrongly stated.. LaPIace was not 
^explaining* to Napoleon the relative positions and move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies; he went to the Emperor 
to present a copy of his book on the Celestial Mechanism. 
And Napoleon did not ask LaPIace “where is the place 
of God in your system ** : this would be a crude question 
to ask; but he only remarked that he was told that 
LaPIace had not mentioned the Creator of the Universe 
in his book. To this LaPlace*s reply was not that *there 
was no place for God in the Universe* but that he did 
not require such a hynothesis. We have a summary of 
this conversation in Ball’s “ History of Mathematics,** from 
which it is quoted by Ward in his ** Ntgwttdism and 
Agnosticism.** We hope Mr. Ray will realise the differ- 
ence between this version and his. 

U. C. BHATTACKiUtyEE 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE WEST : By Kshitish 
Chandra Banerfee, To be had of all principal Bookstalls. 
Illustrated. Price Rs. 2-8 only. 

Two earlier volumes of the author’s travel notes (My 
Travels in the East and Across the Near East) were 
noticed in these columns some time ago. This volume 
describes his tour in Greece, Italy, France, England, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Tuikey, and will 
be read with interest. 

P, B, S. 

THE ALL-INDIA INDUSTRIAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL DIRECTORY, 1938-39: Edited by M. G. Desai, 
B.A., and G. ft. S. Rao, B.A. Published by the All-India 
Industrial Federation, Medom House, Medom Street, 
Fort, Bombay. Price Rs. 2. 

This is a very useful compilation, furnishing detailed 
information about vyious industrial and commercial under- 
takings in British India and the Native States. Some 
instructive papers have been contributed to the volume 
by Sir M. Visesvarayya, Mr. J. C. Kumarimpa, Prof. B. P. 
Adarkar, Hon’ble Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Mfotilal, Mr. J. P. 
Mehta and others. 

.SoiJREN Dr. 

SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI-^lIis Life and 
Teaciiincs and other Papers : By Sivananda Prasad 
Kulyar, toith a Foreword by Acharya Ram Deva. Pub- 
lished by Sharma and Kulyar, Patna City. Price Re. 1-4 
only. 

This book contains a shoit biography of the 
Swamiji, founder of the Arya Samaj, together with a 
Chapter on the exposition of the tenets of the Samaj. 
Hence it will be found very useful by all who desire to 
know about the Arya movement within a short compass. 

IsHAN Chandra Ray 

LIFE’S SHADOWS : By Kumara Guru. With a 
Foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. Published by D. B. 
Taraporevda Sons & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay. Price 
Rs. 2 or Bs. 

The Author has sought in this book to “present, 
from a psychical standpoint and in various aspects, a 
realistic picture of the educated Tamil Brahmin of the 
last generation.” The characters in the sketches of his 
book belong to a period of transition in India when the 
stream of vrestern civilization had already begun to flow 
in and vitally affect the foundation of the Indian civiliza- 
tion. Many young men of the time succumbed to the 
daioling brilliance and superficial glamour of the western 
modes of life but some also remodelled their outlook of 
life to a certain extent without losing their Indian soul. 

The characters in * Life’s Shadows’ fall under one 
or the other of the two categories, mentioned above. They 
are more types than individuals; still every sketch as a 
whole has a singular charm and interest. It appears the 
sketches have primarily been written for those who have 
no insight into the mysteries of Indian civilization. The 
author has attempted to point out the rationalistic and 
scienti^c basis of many of our customs and traditions, 
and has been successful to a considerable extent. He is 
not blind to the 'defects of Hinduism* but one wishes 
that he could have seen some good points of the western 
civilization. 


J. C BKATTACHAllTrA 
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THE GITA: A CRITIQUE: By Prof. P. Nora- 
nmham, MA., LS, PMished by the Huadey Press, 
Madras. Pages 270-^v. Price Rs. 2-8 or 5s. 

This critiiiUie of the Gita contains English rendering 
of the important slokas of all the chapters except the first 
of which a summary is giver. The original text is omitted 
hut translations of slokas are critically annotated. The 
author who is a retired professor of Philosophy has made 
a very ^Id attempt in making what may rightly called 
a hiatorioal or higher criticism of the Gita in the book 
under review. The only object of this study, according 
to th0 author, is to examine from a common sense view- 
point the highly developed views of the Hindu mind, 
contained in the Gita, on the great problems of human 
life as varieties of philosophic opinion. 

As the Gita tries to reconcile the various currents of 
Indian thought, many scholars including Prof. Narasim* 
ham have been deluded into thinking that it is the work 
of more than one author but the language of the Gita 
throughout goes against such an assumption. Prof. Nara- 
s'mham also raises the old question of interpolation. He 
remarks in the foreword that the Gita may not be taken 
either as a part of the original Mahabharat or even as a 
literal account of what was taught by Sri Krishna in the 
battlefield of Kuriikshetra and that G'ta may have been 
but a consequence and justification of deification of Sri 
Krishna at a later date. But Sir Radhakrishnan and 
Tilak who are accepted authorities on the subject con- 
tradict such a supposition and observe that the Gita is a 

g enuine part of die Mahabharat because of stylistic resem- 
lances and of internal references to the former in the 
latter. 

It is to be regretted that a learned man like Prof. 
Narasimham has been led Into a suspicion regarding the 
date of the composition of the Gita. He is of opinion that 
Buddhi Yoga that holds an important place in the Gita is 
ao suspiciously similar in name and doctrine to that of 
Buddhism that both might have the same origin and Buddhi 
Yoga was intended both as an appreciation of and a 
counterblast to the influence of Buddhism. But Dr. Das- 
Gupta remarks that the Gita U assuredly pre-Buddhistic 
as it does not contain the slightest reference to anything 
Buddhistic and moreover, its language is archaic and un- 
Paninean. The learned Doctor further asserts that the 
Gita is the earliest available literature of the Bhagavat 
school — a sect which dates from a period long anterior 
to the rise of the Jains in the eighth century B.C. 

However much we may differ from the learned 
author we cannot but commend the labours of his actve 
retirement. 

SwAMi Jacadiswarat^aisda 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS : in H. H, The Maharajah^s Palace 
Library, Trivandrum. Vols. 1 and 2. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS : In the Curator's Office Library, Tri- 
vrmdrwn. Vd, 1. Edited by K. Sambasivasastfl, Curator 
for the puHicatian of Ofieradt Manuscripts, Trivandrum. 
Puhlishea Under the authority of the Government of H. H. 
the Maharajah of Travancore. 

South India the proud privilege ol poasesaing 
mamiaoripta of many tu importatit old Sanskrit text, the 
discovery of which naa created nothing less than a wel- 
come sensation in the world of Sanskrit scholars. 
Publication 'Of Descriptive Catalogues of the various 
manuscript eolleetidns deposited in different parts of 


Southern India, especially those in the State Libraries^ 
will be highly appreciated by all lovers of Sanskrit. We 
therefore extend a hearty welcome to the latest, but not 
the least commendable, venture of Travancore, which has 
earned a well-deserved reputation by bringing to light 
the dramas of Bhasa as well as a host of other valuable 
Sanskrit works, in the direction of making known the 
contents of its manuscript collections through the issue 
of a series of Descriptive Catalogues. The volumes under 
review are however not quite up to the mark. They are 
not free from many of the detects, common to most of 
the Descriptive Catalogues which are more or less super- 
ficial and mechanical, replete with vagueness and repeti- 
tion. This is partially due to the fact that the volumes 
seem to have been produced in undue haste owing to the 
anxiety of placing them before the last Trivandrum 
session of the Oriental Conference. But all scholarly 
work — especially manuscript catalogues — ^requires time 
and patience to make it thorough and useful and should 
never be done in a hurry. A reference to some of these 
defects is made in the following lines in the hope that 
they may be remedied *in the subsequent volumes as far 
as practicable. 

The volumes give description of about 700 manuscripts 
containing about 900 works, arranged alphabetically 
under Veda, Srauta, Smriti, Purana and Vedanta. A 
number of these works though belonging to other subjects 
are also found to have unfortunately been included either 
through inadvertence or owing to their accidental appear- 
ance in manuscripts containing works with which the 
volumes primarily deal. We should draw the atten- 
tion of the learned editor to the desirability and 
practical utility of placing the commentaries by the side 
of the texts rather than arranging them according to their 
names which arc of very little importance. Details re- 
garding manuscripts and their contents have, as usual^ 
been arranged under several heads such as, substance, 
size, leaves, script, subject, author, remarks, etc. The 
section on remarks, which is occasionally very useful, 
gives a more detailed information about the contents of 
manuscripts, refers to their condition and nature of 
writing, gives accounts of local authors and makes brief 
references to printed editions, if any, (though not neces- 
sarily the latest and the most authoritative) . It must 
however be confessed that the indication of the subject- 
matter or of the extent of the works contained in parti- 
cular manuscripts is not always clear and intelligible. 
Thus the mutual relation between manuscripts Nos. 435- 
36 as well as 440-41 in the Palace Library Catalogue is 
obscure. The same is the case with reference to the 
subject-matter in 491. Little help can be derived in these 
cases from the mechanical quotations of extracts from 
the beginnings and ends of the manuscripts, which 
abound here as in many other catalogues of the type and 
which ought to he discouraged in every scientific cata- 
logue beyond the barest necessity. The learned editor 
has referred, in the Preface to Vol. H of the Palace 
Library Catalogue, to two old manuscripts, date — vindica- 
ting post-colophon statements in which as well as in 
other manuscripts have not curiously been quoted. 
Evidently there may he several more manuscripts,, 
important from one standpoint or another, to which 
pointed attention of scholars could very usefully be 
directed in the prefaces or even in indices (the absence 
of which in these volumes is iPost r^ettable) with 
asterics prefixed to unique or otherwise important manu- 
scripts. 

The exact implication of the mention of names of 
ownets in the Curator's Office Library Catalogue is not 
apparent. 

CmNTAHAJtAIf ChAKRAVATT 
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Dance of Shakti, the Shiva-Shakli union prior to the dance 


the tbree*Bnake-crowned Mahad^ in the Dance of Hmaony 





Dance of Shakti, the attack 
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By G. S. DUTT, 


There has hitherto been a general tendency in 
this country to place rural art generally and 
rural dances in particular in » lower category 
of value, both culturally and artistically, than 
the more sophisticated types of art and dances 
which have hitherto passed under the names of 
classic art and claMc dances respectively. 
Whatever may be the relative position of folk 
art and folk dances in Europe to the classic or 
to the sophisticated art and dances of the 
bourgeois in that continent, it is not perhaps 
generally recognized that the position is entirely 
(lifferent in India. Here a more mthnate 
acquaintance and correct appreciation of the 
rural arts and dances will reveal the fact that 
in their own way they display a degree of pro- 
fundity of philosophical conception and inten- 
sity of feeling and a standard of virile and vivid 
artistic expression which are in no way inferior, 
to the more sophisticated types of art and 
dances which have received appreciation in the 
art world. In certain directions they are ^ of 
even greater significance viz., in their virile, 
direct and unsophisticated expresflioft of the 
innermost spirit 0 

The view which r have expressed above is 
singularly confirmed by the evidence supplied 
by some living traditions of ancient Bengali 
mask dances wbich I h^^ the opportunity 
of discovering very recently in the district of 
Mymensingh, an exhibition of which was 
aTTanged by me a few days ago in Galcutta in 
the priBsence of , a few distinguished art connois- 
seurs, ,^Jio ,^ere all deeply impressed the 
Hitistic ahd ihe value of these ancmt 

Bengali danjtes, $hd of the face masks Which 
formed m, in|sgrSl nart of tthem. They ex- 
pressed surprise^ at the fact that Bengali tradi- 
surpassing artistic and 
eultural exoeli^ce, should have survived to the 
present day, nimoticed , by the educated and 
Rultui^ jelasses in o 

The entire art of these * Bengalee maift 
dances is pnr# riiral .in character. The wooden 
masks and eSfectiVe design are 

ocarfy gy^^e rural caipentw and are 

hy 

and ' ‘ 


this ai-t is inexpensive in the extreme ahd is 
fiemieated throughout by ■ the simjplioity, 
sincerity and spontaneity hf exp£essi(m.;.of the 
spirit of rural Bengal in its deep-sea^^l^ilo- 
sopMcal aspect, 

The make up Of the danij^ is simple anid 
effective. The costuu^. aA also of the 
simplest possibte ch^laCter ' and are made 
locally by thf village artasts ihCmselves. The 
dances repres^t an ancient folk art of great 
value and significance. These folk artists of 
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stage in Ikncient times and which are recorded 
in ancient Indian treatises. We have in these 
dances, whicb are free from any form of 
r)edan^, a wonderful blending of classic and 
Furanic motives with unsophisticated forms of 
folk expression. 

1 % 0 se mask dances aie csHcntially demo- 
cratic in character and form an integral part 
of the religious and social life of the rural 
Hindu population of Bengal, irrespective of 
caste or rank. They are not practised as a 
thing apart fmm life as a so-called performance 
<ii aH on a theatrical stage. They form as 
much n iiart of tlic natural life and scenery of 
the village as the trees, rivers and the people 
themselves and are performed entirely in the 
op(‘n air on the occasion of the annual religious 
festival of Chantra Sankranti, The artistes are 
drawn from all ranks of all the castes and they 
jiarticipate in the dances in a spirit of devotion, 
as an act of personal sMhana. 

The masks are the property of the village 
Hindu community and are subscribed for by one 
and all as such. There are several parties ol 
tliose folk artistes who present mask dances 
de[)icting a spiritual ideology in the Fergana 
Kagmari in the Tangail Subdivision in the 
distiict of Mymensingh. The jiarticular party 
wliieh was brought by me to Calcutta for the 
purjwse of demonstration hailed from the 
village of Binnafair in that locality. The 
loader of this party and the drum instnictor is 
Arjun Behirfi, ordinarily known as the 
Ii4yen or the drummer. At the time of the 
))erformances at the religious festival, bo is 
given the si>ecial appellation of Bddhuli which 
has the profound meaning of “ attuner,’^ or 
^‘inspirer’’ of the rhythmic fSdham or 8[)iritual 
exercise and in that capacity he is accorded 
special veneration and respect by all castes. 
The party consists of five other artistes from 
the same village. One of these belongs to the 
same castt^ (Behara) as the Bdyen and 
performs the part of an assistant drummer and 
the others belong respectively to the caste 
of Sutradhar (carpenter), Malakar (Mali), 
Kaibarta (boatman and trader) and Goswarai 
(Brahmin), thus representing a cross section of 
almost the entire Hindu ca^ hierarchy of tlie 
village. 

It is difficult to say which is the most 
important element in this composite art of the 
mask dances of Mymensingh ; whether it is the 
sculptural excellence of the wooden moaks mode 
by the village carpenter or the rematkaWc ex- 
pressiveness of the paintings made on them by 
the village potters^ or th^ plastic vigour of move- 


ment of the human limbs which support the 
masks, or the stirring notes of the rhythmic 
beats of the drum. All these varied elements 
are wonderfully fused into one integral whole 
and cast an irresistible spell over the rural 
audience, a spell which could be unmistakably 
felt even by the distinguished art connoisseurs 
who witnessed the performance in Calcutta in 
a corner of the city, ip an urban setting which 
constituted a positive disadvantage to its proper 
expression and appreciation. 

The first item in the performance was 
the Mahadeva dance. The Sddhvli, Arjun 
Behara, and his assistant, Kesava Belifira, first 
take their stand on the open arena without any 
artificial stage scenery or screens of any des- 
cription. Nor do they themselves have any 
make up at all in the way of dress but stand 
as ordinary villagers in their ordinary daily 
garb and proceed to give a series of vigorous 
beats on their Dhaks invoking the spirit of the 
dance. On the part of the actual performers 
of the divine art, there is also no attempt 
whatever at producing any illusion of stage 
effect. No disguise is made of the fact that 
they are ordinary villagers well-known to the 
uiulience, who have dressed themselves in a 
special garb for the purpose of participating in 
the sddhana of the dance. The part of 
Mahadeva in this particular party is performed 
alternately by Brajabashi Kaibarta and 
Prumothanaih Goswaini. The artiste wears a 
simple red loin-cloth; the front of the body 
waist upwards, as well as the legs and arms, 
is completely bare except for a smearing of 
white ashes and chalk. A double string of 
nidrakfiha seeds is worn round the neck and 
a simple red cloak reaching slightly below the 
knees is worn on the back. He also wears a 
wig of black hair with two long matted locks 
reaching dovrn to the knees dangling in front 
on either side of his neck. With both hands he 
holds reverentially the mask of Mahadeva 
which he is about to wear. In this posture he 
advances from a corner from amongst the 
audience and holding up the mask high with his 
hands, he bonds down and touches the ground 
with his head as an act of devotional prepara- 
tion to the sacrament of wearing the mask of 
the Divine Spirit. As soon as he puts the mask 
on his face, two attendants tie it up with 
strings. They then place a simple iron tfishiU 
(trident) in hie rig^it hand, which he holds 
upraised high in the air, and a small aankha 
(conch-shell) on his extended left hand. Round 
both the ankles are tied strlnp of simple brass 
ankle belts thus completing the dressing. 


MASK DAN0B8 Of MYMENSINGH 


m 


Th« dignity o! the mask of Mahideva is 
greatly hei^tened by the crown of snakes with 
which it is surmounted^ the snakes forming the 
crown being throe or five in number. 

The mask including the crown of snakes 
burmounting it is hollowed and carved out of a 
hingle piece of mango or tend wood. To give the 
necessary fleshy tone and sheen to the surface of 
the wooden skeleton of the mask, it is plastered 
and covered over with a cloth soaked and 
bmeared in clay which, when dried up, is painted 
over with a thick application of paint in the 
requisite colours. The only colours employed 
in the Shiva mask are simple white and black. 
A red cloth is bandaged tightly round the head, 
ears and front of the neck, so that the mask 
may fit tightly round it. A third eye is painted 
on the forehead of the mask in accordance with 
tradition. 

Perhaps tlie most fundamental cU‘m(*nt in 
the whole art is the conception of the mask and 
tlic painted design on it as it supplies the 
particular mood and feeling of the eosinie spirit 
which is sought to be delineated through the 
music of the drum and the dance movements of 
the human figure wearing the mask. The most 
piomincnt mood portrayed in the Mahadeva 
mask, sculpturally as well as pictorially, is the 
supreme spirit of lofty detachment, the siiirit 
of unconquerable freedom and naturalness 
]>crmoatcd by an effortless power which tames 
and holds in easy and effortless cheek the mast 
turbulent and unruly elements in the universe 
as depicted by the hooded snakes surmounting 
the mask. 

The notable feature of the Mahadeva moUj 
in this dance is that it represents the Bengali 
conception of Shiva — ^not a remote philosophical 
and supernatural abstraction of the revolving 
and whirling \miverse which forms the Shiva 
motif of South-Indian art but a distinctive 
Bengali creation in the form of a combination 
on the one hand of the completely detached 
and unworldly Yogi with the trishul in hand, 
and on the other, of the marned man who has 
a wife at home and who acknowledges a 
husbaml^s duty towards her to supply the 
conchHBhell out of which are made the banglee 
whick she loves to wear. &:)i this eemoeption 
hood^ snakes on the head rs^es^ the tamed 
passions of huittanity. ThW iwonal^ ahd 
human ecmeeption of Mahftdeva is a distinct 
feature of rural Bengal b^g part of^tbe de^ 
seated ideology of^iae rural Hindu population 
of the proidnee and iii mBy ir^bolical of the 
drahsa ^ human Ute and of the igfiiit of 
tn the kper at 


with the earternal daily duties of the wordly 
life. This Shiva motif k delineated thr«^U#out 
rural Bengal not only in songs and daneSh but 
also in the ballads and paintings of the P&Mm 
and in the earthen doll representatibtis iit this 
deity. The deities of the rural Bengalee 
Hindus, and their culture and art are nsall^ the 
symbolical ropresewtatjons of the apotheosis of 
Man and arc based on thr Bengalee 



A leaping oiovemem in the 0ance of Shaktl 

ideoU>ip^ that Man at his best is the highest 
embodiment of all Being* 

This corresponds to the Sufi doctrine 
embodied in the Persian couplet ; 

**Aj Kh<»4a Khi^t taiab 
Aj khudi 

(From leek self and In 9elf itiAk Sehf)« 

The basic features of the danoe of 
Mahfideva are its balance and rcstfitint and 
tlie dignified rhythmic ptopm from slow 
measured steps to |hc, graduaSy developed 
finale. The body from the upwards as 
well aa the aims are Md ia* a rigid attitude, 
iqavements ate of'lfce legs only, except that 
upper part pt life body is swayed with a 
dlgpifi^ movemeai mm side to side according 
to the degref idfour reached by the dance. 
The moyemnift ed the legs are eharaoterised 
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by HI) efforUe^e yiet restrained Tfindava 
abandon, tbeare being none of the spectacular 
nioveJmnntB that are generally associated with 
the mhr^ aopthieiicated fonus of the dance of 
Shiva* There k also a total absence of any 
attest at stage effect or of any Mudras or 
otto conventional poses or iconographio atti- 
tudes, AH the raovcinents proceed out of the 
free and natural inner urge of creative self-ex- 
pression of the artiste. In fact, the actual 
movements vary considerably from artiste to 
artaet* impersonating the same character within 
the same party. The leading motive of this 
Mah&dova dance, as already explained, ih the 
portrayal of a spirit of lofty detachment, 
combined with the calm harmony of inward 
joy that marks the spirit of the high-souled 
recluse. In popular Bengali art and philosophy, 
wildness of movements and activity are set 
apart entirely for the Bhakti to whom Shiva 
imparts energy for activity, himself remaining 
in the lofty sphere of calm detachment expres- 
sed by measured and highly restrained 
rhythmic movements. The dance of Mahadeva 
is designed to produce in the audience a spirit 
of gynwesis and harmony between a lofty and 
pla^d ndn-attachment on the one hand and the 
duties of domestic life on the other, — ^between 
tlw ^ mundane life and the life of the inner 
apiijt, between wordly work and spiritual joy, 
between Heaven (symbolised by the Trishui) 

the earth (symbolised by the* Sankha), 
ihn fMfttivities of the mundane life, although 
dutift^ performed, assuming a comparative- 
ly insignificant value in relation to the higher 
Bpiritiunl value of existence. 

After the Mah&deva dance has come to 
its natural climax to the accompaniment of the 
Dhlk, there follows a brief interval during 
which a short melodious chant is sung by two 
or three of the artistes with a view to preparing 
the audience for the next scene. 

The next item is the pveoe^de-remtance of 
the programme, namely, the dance of Kali, the 
personification of the supreme cosmic energy, 
A profound philosophical significance attaches 
to the dance, as will be presently explained. 

The artistes who perform the dance in this 
party alternately are Muchiram Sutradhar and 
Tarani Kanto Das (alias Keru MlU>* The 
artiste dressed up as a female wearing a ^n^ple 
tfeevelesB Uiouse with a red aiankm-dha^ 
des^ in tha jgdddie of the breast* Below ^s 
is worn a dpit mnAa wi& two biUMite of red 
cloth segfi^taed ah Intemning band of toe 
cloth* tol? m wotn^ on bWh legj 

and mmp bangles 


wrists and ^at the elbows. There is also a 
simple garland hanging from the nock on the 
breast and a rough wig of matted hair reaching 
below the waist. The mask is worn in the same 
fashion as in the case of Mahadeva. The Kali 
mask is also made from a single hollowed out 
piece of wood excqjt that a detached piece of 
wood is used lor the protruding red tongue and 
there is a simple design of painted paste board 
surmoimting the wooden structure of the mask. 
Except the white, of the eyes and the black of 
the eye-balls the rest of the face is painted blue 
with red lines repn'senting the two blood 
streams trickling from the two ends of the 
mouth. Red lines also mark the eye- brows 
and ornaments. After the mask is worn by the 
artiste, the attendant places a kh&nrd (a 
Bengali type of sword) in her U})raJsed right 
hand and a round eartlien sard or larap-huhler 
with a burning wick in it m the extended leit 
hand. Sometimes the sword is held in the left 
hand and the lamp in the right. Tlie symbolism 
employed is simpk^ direct and yet profound. Tlie 
lamp held rigidly without any movement what- 
ever, represuntAS the steadily burning flame of 
life. The active sword-ann represents the active 
struggle for existence and for self-preservation 
and self-delcnce, as well as an aggressive battle 
with the enemies of life Tlie prominent bright 
eyes repiescnit clarity of and fixity of purpose 
and detennination. The protruding tongue 
represents the ever-unsatiated urge of life and 
the purpose of being and the desire for self- 
realisation and self-fulfilment. Thus accoutred 
with the steaUily burning life-flame on one hand 
and the iTresistible weapons of defence and 
aggression on the other and the ever-un- 
satiated urge for self-realisation resistlessly 
driving her onward, the cosmic Shakti or 
personification of the cosmic energy be^ns her 
Dance of Joy to the rhythm of the drum. It 
is the rhythmic joy of dance that alone can 
sustain tne spirit of Life in its struggle for 
existence and self-realisation and in its grim 
battle against the enemies of progress. 

Before the dance of Kali takes place, the 
Mahadeva appears again dressed exactly in 
his garb described above and lies prostrate on 
his back in the middle of the arena in a p^ect- 
ly motaonkss state. Tfie Shakti on her part 
thereupon perloitns a qmok running movement 
round the prostrate figure o! her divine consort 
and when after a complete round she reac^ 
hie feet, she delibe^ly approaches ^ 
between hk metended legs and lifting bar right 
leg places to right tot m to obeet and in 
that ptoto psstona a lew toiplb nnd cfUto 
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(lance iitovementB io the accompaniment of the 
{(lura, after which she withdraws her foot from 
the body of MahlkJeva and proceeds to perform 
her joy dance a| the self-preservation of life 
itid destruction of life’s enemies, while the 
aitiste who represents Mshadeva gets up from 
Ills prostrate position and leaves the arena 
hiving performed his initial part m setting 
shakti on her course This mnmentaiy act of 
shakti placing hcrfe(‘lf above the piosti^ate 
of her male spouse, which is a familial 
subject of the repiesentation of Kali and Shiva, 
IS variously interpreted Atcoiding to one 
sdiool of tliought, including the popular artists 
(hcinselves, Shakti is about io begin hei dance 
(d destruction of the entire world, whni 
\1 thadeva, in older to sav< tht iight(ous 
fhments of the world against her dcstructi\^ 
Ktivity probtiates himself in her path so as 
to check her indiscriminate, and uniestiained 
progress Kali, without noticing hei husband 
Iving in hei path, unwittingly tuads on him, 
hut finding out her mistake, she immediately 
(hecks her unrestiained caieei and as a result 
of her intense surprise and bewildeimfnt, she 
involuntanly protrudes and bites her tongue 
with her teeth This sudden interlude selves to 
discipline hei activity so as to keep it from 
dcstioymg the world as a w^hole The influence 
of Shiva thereaftei dissuades her fiom destroy- 
iTig the righteous aspects of the woild and she 
confines her work of destruction to the un- 
iighteous in the shape of the Asm as with whom 
^hc has a long and relentless fight until they 
uc finally exterminated It is the joy of this 
fight against the evil forces of the woild that 
is delineated m the dance of Kali According 
to another school of thought, while the mam 
purpose of the dance is the destruction of evil, 
the momentary physical contact with the 
prostrate body of MahSdeva is interpreted as 
a TOntric sexual act or Shva-Shakti union 
whereby she is charged by her male consort 
with the righteous energy with which she le 
enabled to proceed with her joyous task of the 
ilestruction of evil. 

As the dance proceeds, the rhythms which 
are alow to begjn with become more and more 
accelerated and the movements of the legs 
become moire and more of a TIndava character* 
Shakti now crouches low, and now leaps in the 
air, whUe her all time remains fixed 
n^t idiead, whereas the ann wieldmg the 
swi^d of destruction brmwfiiihed and whirled 
furiously* Under tte wi«wdfy of tte dmjn- 
and the dimee, the hummi being 
orming the danoe aiqpears to become 


transformed into an cxin*e8ttion of the divmo 
eneigy overcoming all the forces of evil in a 
proti acted but victorious combat Witli all 
the wildness of the movements theie is a strong 
abiding sense of an underlying spiritual and 
beneficent purpose, so that the dance actually 
opeiates not to terrify the audience but fi* 
gone III tc in them an exalted spirit ot righteoim 
cncigy and undaunted couragCt Th( gi'iims of 
the folk artistes succeeds in entirely divesting 
the Kali dance of the character of a mere aca- 
(IcinK flclineation and imparts to it an intensely 
pcisoiial and human interest 

Tlicri IK no element of idol oi image 
woibhip piesfiit in the spirit of these dances oi 
in the feeling produced among the audience 
Th( spirit ot the dances, on the otlier hand, is 
distinctly non-dcnommational and broadly 



The Bura-Bun or the old empk^i lienee 


cosmopolitan and the is also 

correspondingly undchon^ticual, oosmopoUtan 
atid elemental. As the dance proceeas, the 
audience only see before the symbol of 
the flame of life fighting joyously its eternal 
battle of struggle for eiosteoee and for self- 
realisation through the deetnictioxi of the 
enenpes that bto^ ite proipress. The dancer 
does not Im iteielf in an unrestrained ecstatic 
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fit On the oi&iir bancii the entire perfonnanee 
ia a (letiberata mA i^tional symbolic reapresen- 
of the of Joyous battle against the 
forces of evil <Whd the obstructing hindrances of 
life. As nichHhe Kfili dance may be described 
as the w dance of the soul of humanity in its 
grim batUe of life. It is pre-eminently the dance 
of Power and Vitality. The social and educa- 
tional valnc of this dance lies in the fact that 
it Servos not only to transform and exalt the 
spirit of the actual dances and to promote 
their physical fitness, but also to generate in 
the audience a spirit of active courage and 
vigour of thought and activity. The complete 
absence of any conventional mudrm or incono- 
graphic poses and the sincerity, freedom, 
directness and spontaneous character of the 
TDOvomontH makes this inner meaning of this 
dance easily intelligible to one and all, including 
even little children, without the need for refer- 
ring for its interpretation to dictionaries of 
dance poses. 

That the inner life urge and the genius for 
plastic expression of these folk artistes is not 
eonfined to Puranic themes only, that they arc 
capable of appreciating and delineating the 
Joy of life, animating every section of the 
creation and every plane of existence, is 
effectively IHuatrated by the equal skill, 
effectiveness and appropriateness with which 
tliey enter intn Qie indwelling joy-urge of such 
aidmals, as the tiger, crocodile and the monkey 
in dances with appropriate masks representing 
these animals, accompanied by movements 
distinettve of each of these animals which are 
Bimilarlyj>erfionned to the accompaniment of the 
drum.^ ll^e same skill is illustrated in the 
exquisite artistry of the Bvra^Btvri dance 
r^esentmg a wherein two artistes wearing 
masks of a midclla^^aghd woman and an old man 
respectively move in rhythmic unison in ac- 


companiment of the notes of the drum represent- 
ing the joyous harmony of conjugal existence 
and the indwelling spirit of work and Joy even 
among the aged * male and aged female. 
There is a masterful bjiendin^ of humour and 
profundity in these dances which place them m 
the level of high art and beyond th^t of mere 
casual amusement. The artistes have among 
their repertoire other interesting dances such 
as, the Radha-KrishnS, dance, the Hara-Parvati 
dance, the Oanga dance and the like. 

Mask dances of considerable value and 
importance are also practised on the occasion 
of religious festivals of the Chaitra Sankranti 
by large sections of the rural population in 
other districts of Bengal and particularly in 
Vikrauipur in the district of Dacca. Tiie 
masks in the Vikrampur dances are made of 
sola })ith instead of wood and the dances 
themselves in that area also cxliibit certain 
local variations of considerable interest. In 
ceriain other districts the masks are made of 
tlic dried hard rind of the gourd and I have 
been able to secure a highly interesting mask 
of this type for my folk art collection. 

By virtue of the unique character of their 
elemental directness, spontaneity and sincerity 
and their high cultural and artistic significance, 
as well as their social and recreational value, 
all these mask dances of rural Bengal, in 
common with other folk dances practised by 
the various sections of the jieople of the 
Hindu and Moslem communities, deserve much 
greater attention than they have hitherto 
received and they desetve to be conserved and 
practised not on the urban stage as items of 
curiosity and amusement but in their rural 
surroundings as a vital social aixd educational 
force helping in the furtiierance of the natural, 
spontaneous and unsophisticated development 
of the rural life and culture of Bengal 
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The neatly kept rows of latrines at the 
Gomatipur Colony 

rim under the supervision of the local Harijan 
Sevak Sangh supply foodstuffs and other 
necessities at fair rates and on guaranteed credit 
system. Harijan Sevaks of the Sabarmati 
Ashram and the Municipal authorities closely 
co-operate in all the schemes of welfare of the 
sweepers and the result has been in every way 
magnificent. 

Even big cities like Madras and Bombay 
cannot stand any comparison with Ahmedabad 


Some aludents of the Primary schoo] at Gomatipur. 

A crerhe is attached to this school. Th<‘ uniforms 
of the studentl are supplied by the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh 

in regard to their treatment of their sweeper 
employees. Calcutta is unique in its indiffer- 
ence to the housing of its army of sweepers. 
Ahmedabad is a uty whose distinct watch-word 
is ‘necessities first and beautifying last.’ Its 
sweepen^’ colonies and quart(‘rB are truly a 
paradise. 






PARTING OF THE WAYS IN THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

By SUDHIR KUMAR LAHIRI, SACHIN SEN, BENOYENDRA NATH BANERJEA, 
NEPAL CHANDRA ROY, NIRMAL CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 


[The following are notes of the discussion at meetings 
of the Politics Cmb, Calcutta, on the talk <by Professor 
Nripendra Chandra Banerji, a resume of which was 
published m the July issue of The Modern Review. — Eb. 
M. R.l 

Mr. S. K. Lahiri : 

In his address before the Politics Club, Calcutta, 
at the meeting held on the 11th June, 1939, 
Professor Nripendra Chandra Banerji gave a 
short and interesting history of the evolution of 
the Indian National Congress since its inception. 
He made a rapid survey of events leading to the 
session at Tripuri followed by the resignation 
by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose of the office of 
President of the Congress at the subsequent 
meeting of the A.-I. C. C. in Calcutta and the 
formation of the ‘‘ Forward Bloc.” Prof. 
Banerji describes the election of Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose in spite of the ofiposition of Mr. 
Candhi and the Congress High Command as a 
challenge to (iandhian dictatorial leadership. 
In Nripen Babu*& view a new orientation was 
the need of the hour, a new leadership backed 
up by mass resistance and he thinks that the 
old leadershij) should now be replaced by the 
Forw'ard Bloc as led by Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose. The immediate need of the Congress 
was to weld all the forces inside it on a ‘ for- 
ward ^ programme, such as that indicated by 
him and to reorganize the entire machinery on 
a fighting basis. 

It will certainly be extremely difficult 
to find a leader in place of Mr. Gandhi. 
But a continuation of Mr. Gandhi's leadership 
with the perpetuation of the present Congress 
High Command cannot certainly be in the 
best interests of the country, a considerable 
section of the general public having already 
expressed its dissatisfaction with their policy 
and programme in an unequivocal way. The 
situation clearly demands an alternative leader- 
ship, whether of one person or a group of 
persons. AVhat the country needs is a leader 
who understands and represents the thought 
of the whole people in place of a group who 
have arrogated to themselves the position of 
guardians of tlie people and of their welfare. 
The ^question is, with Pandit Jawaharlal sitting 
on the fence, who is to take the place of 
Gandhiji ? Notwithstanding the feverish energy 


with which he is working, it does not appear 
that Subhas Babu's activities and utterances 
with reference to the Forward Bloc have so 
far been able to inspire the needed confidence 
in the public mind. The leading exponents of 
the Forward Bloc appear somewhat like the 
contents of a box of mixed biscuits. So long 
as the leader and his party do not become a 
compact and united body of people, there is 
very little hope of the emergence of new 
leadership in place' of Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress High Command. Whatever might be 
their shortcomings they know what they 
really mean, have no vagueness about their 
intentions and are united by very strong ties, 
besides material interests of a very substantial 
nature. Any leadership to be able to displace 
Mr. Gandhi and his followers must above all 
be able to convince the country that they arc, 
on the one hand, inspired by the highest ideals 
of service and sacrifice and have, on the other, 
clear-cut and definite views about a number 
of thorny problems that have come to the fore 
since the new Constitution came into force. 

The Congress has placed on the forefront 
of its programme the ideal of independence. 
All the parties, of course, so far as outward 
appearances go, are of one mind in the matter. 
But from the way in which Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress High Command have so far 
proceeded with their work, it is difficult to 
understand whether they are working for a 
popular form of Government or for a group 
dictatorship in which their position will remain 
entrenched and intact. This is a matter of 
fundamental importance and in view of the 
growing tendency shown by them in favour of 
anti-democratic methods and dictatorial 
devices, a clear and unequivocal declaration 
on the subject is needed. It is to be regretted 
that Subhas Babu has not so far been able to 
»show that there is any difference between him 
and the Congress High Command including, 
of course, Mr. Gandhi, in this regard. To 
condemn dictatorship on the one hand, and on 
the other to practise dictatorial technique and 
methods, is a policy that is being persistently 
followed by those who are entrusted with the 
affairs of the Congress. The time has come 
when a clearly defined policy in favour of a 
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r icmocratic form of government should be laid 
down and scrupulously followed. Any devia- 
tion from this should be put down with the 
strongest hand. The wide and enthusiastic 
support that the Congress has received from 
the general public from the beginning has been 
because of the declaration made by the 
Congress and its leaders from time to tune m 
favour of the democratic ideal. It was never 
suspected that a group of people would, taking 
advantage of their position, ^concentrate all 
power in their hands and make every possible 
effort, with the help of the official ministerial 
bloc, to retain this monopoly in their hands 
to the exclusion of others. 

Non-violence is the key-note of Mr. 
Gandhi’s political creed and it has been incor- 
porated as the corner-stone of the Congress 
policy. This, however, of late, has been used 
more for purposes of embellishment and decora- 
tion m the propaganda of Congressmen than 
tor anything else. Even in many of their 
ordinary activities this policy is often observed 
more in the breach than otherwise. As a 
r(‘&ult this has encourged cant and dissimula- 
tion and has given an appearance of sanctimo- 
niousness to some of their activities and 
utterances. Further, it is not possible for 
ordinary mortals to understand how it is 
possible to foster the revolutionary urge along 
with a non-violent strategy. This is a matter 
in which, in the first instance, an unequivocal 
<lecIaration is needed so as to avoid further 
indecision and confusion. In this connection 
it may reasonably be asked, is it a wise and 
practical policy to entrust the same set of 
people with revolutionary activities and con- 
structive work, such as liquidation of poverty, 
removal of unemployment, development of 
industries (both cottage and big industries) — 
an anomaly to which reference has been made 
by Nripen Babu ? The problem of universal 
education may also be mentioned in this con- 
nexion, for so long as the people are steeped 
Un Ignorance and illiteracy no substantial 
p^J^ress in any direction is possible. If both 
|’ev^i5tj^tiona^y and constructive activities are 
oombiited in the same bodies and are carried 
un by the same set of people any such scheme 
of action is foredoomed to utter failure. 

Moreover, it is not out of place to ask, 
how far is it possible to reconcile the theory 
of non-violence with such policies as have 
been urged in respect of possible development 
arising out of war, foreign complications, the 
attitude towards the British Government in 
the event of a world-conflict, activities of 


Fascist and Nazi powci>, etc. Any attempt 
to avoid the shouldering of responsibility in the 
matter at a time when the cult of force ha< 
assumed threatening dimensions cannot hut 
bring about utter chaos and ruin. In order that 
the country may be able to avoid ■^ueb a 
contingency, India should be prepai^ed to take 
the most vigorous measures of defence against 
foreign aggression as also against the forces 
of disruption in the country itself. Non- 
violence like free trade is a counsel of perfec- 
tion. As in the case of free trade, the 
adoption of its principles by a country cannot 
generally be of advantage to it wlien other 
countries are not prepared to accept thc'm. 
Similarly, non-viplenoe in the political sphere 
can he effective only when other countries or 
opposing parties accept it as a part- of their 
policy. The fate of the League of Nations and 
the way in which the nations of the world are 
increasing their military expenditure by leaps 
and bounds demonstrate how unprepared the 
world is at the present moment, for this high 
and noble ideal. 

The dictatorial methods of Mr. Gandhi and 
his followers, the advent of the Forward Bloc, 
the aggressive and anti-national pose of the 
Muslim League, the unprogressive attitude of 
the Ruling Princes of India, the rising tide of 
Communalism as a result of the infamous 
Communal ‘ award,’ the emergence of a spirit 
of inter-provincial rivalry, the secret manoeuvr- 
ing of the capitalist class with a view to forti- 
fying their position at all costs, the ominously 
uncertain international silualion have all 
combined to bring into pmniinence a number of 
crucial questions. If the future progress of the 
country is to be safeguarded along popular 
lines, that is to say, along lines in whicli the 
democratic forces of the country will have the 
controlling influence against all forces of re- 
action and group influences, then it is essential 
that proper decisions be made with reference 
to these and prompt action taken to give effect 
to such decisions. 

Take for instance the problem of com- 
munal differences. Democracy is not certainly 
an easy form of government, and if it is to 
succeed in this country, it is essential to have, 
as far as possible, a united people to support 
it. By the introduction of communal electo- 
rates, the progress that the country had begun 
to make in the direction of homogeneity has 
been completely lost and all sorts of differences 
and disruptive tendencies are being accentuated 
and encouraged. The Congress has, of late, 
ass^umed a timid and spiritless attitude in the 
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matter. If we are to have real democracy the 
Congress should be able to take a bold stand 
in respect of the * Communal Award ’ which has 
hampered rather than assisted the unity which 
was the most essential condition of any pro- 
gress on popular lines. If this cannot be done 
the result will be the advent of a sort of 
anarchy in the land and the emergence of all 
the forces of reaction of which we have 
already begun to have a foretaste. 

With reference to the problem of Federa- 
tion, the anxiety shown by a group of Congress- 
men, who wield a dominant influence over the 
counsels of the Congress, to hasten its inaugu- 
ration, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Princes and of the general* body of the 
Congress, has naturally aroused no little suspi- 
cion in the public mind as to the real inten- 
tion of Mr. Gandhi and his followers with 
reference to this matter. No amount of 
Bopliistry is likely to convince any progressive 
Indian of the wisdom of giving effect to the 
present scheme of federation so long as its re- 
actionary features have not been shed. With 
the Communal * award ’ in force and the States 
receiving a share of representation out of 
proportion to their population, etc., along with 
other undesirable provisions which have been 
incorporated in the present scheme of federa- 
tion, there is very little hope of progressive 
India making much headway against the 
forces of reaction which have boon attempted 
to be stabilised by the new Constitution. 

It is to be deploerd that the Congrc'^s, 
instead of encouraging a policy of decentrali- 
zation and helping the development of a sense 
of provincial responsibility and initiative, should 
be so unwise as to pursue a consistent policy 
of all-round centralization. The autonomy 
that has been granted under the new Constitu- 
tion to the Provinces leaves much to be desired. 
But the Congress High Command, by bnnging 
the Congress Ministry under their heel, have 
rendered Provincial Autonomy, such as it is, 
entirely meaningless and ineffective. This 
practice, to which the Congress is a party, 
militates against all accepted principles of 
democracy and responsible government and 
should, therefore, be abandoned. The raetliods 
that they have been following seem to show 
that they have completely failed to com- 
prehend the real purpose of democratic 
government. It is, as Woodrow Wilson 
puts it, 

we may hold counsel with one another, so as not 
to deiMod u^n the understanding of one man, but to 
depend iipUn the counsel ol aU. For only as men are 

tliotr AWm and 


interests, can the general interest of a great people be 
compounded into a policy that will be suitable to all.” 

Mr. Sachin Sen : 

It is claimed that the Forward Bloc is revo- 
lutionary in outlook and action; that it is a 
definite move against the dictatorship of the 
Congress Executive; that it is a platform for 
the consolidation of the various Left Wings of 
the Congress; that it has grown out of histori- 
cal necessity. 

First, the programme outlined by Prof. 
N. C. Banerji for the Forward Bloc is really 
revolutionary, as the objective set out can not 
be achieved without direct action and complete 
change of the existing order of society. The 
programme emphasises the difference not only 
in the method of api>roarh but in the objective 
Itself, and as such it involves a clear departure 
from the accepted policy of the Congress But 
in fact, the Forward Bloc, as it is. has accepted 
the official policy of the Congress and its 
emphasis on direct action is the pivotal point 
of difference. The Right Wing group believes 
in two things, that the possibilities of the 
technique of constitutionalism are not exhaust- 
ed, and that the country is ill-equipped for 
immediate direct action. The advocates of the 
Forward Bloc feel otherwise. But it must not 
be forgotten that if direct action is favoured 
and resorted to, parliamentary programme is 
frankly aliondoned ; if parliamentary programme 
is pursued, direct action recedes in the back- 
ground. Frankness requires it to be told that 
the revolutionary urge in the execution of a 
parliamentary programme is, in the ultimate 
analysis, nothing but an emphasis on the speed; 
it does not involve an assault on the funda- 
mentals of the adopted programme. 

Secondly, to appraise the charge of dicta- 
torial methods of the Congress Kxecutive, it is 
necc<«8ary to enquire if their authority is based 
on the free assent of the people and if the 
primary members of tlie Congresb are shut out, ^ 
constitutionally or otherwise, from exercisinjp^ 
influence in the formation of the Congress Higpi ' 
Command. A party can not be said to assume 
the role of dictatorship merely on the ground 
that it does not function to the liking of the 
minority party If democracy is understood 
aright, it may be said that the mistakes, the 
whims, even the impatience of the ruling party 
do not clothe it with dictatorship if the people 
are left to elect or eject them annually. If the 
vast masses obey blindfold, they deserve dic- 
tatorship. 

Thirdly, the Forward Bloc by accepting 
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the economic programme of the Congress, 
which is based on the acquisitive order of 
society, can not call itself a socialistic Bloc. 
The Bloc is frankly critical of the Right Group; 
]t ds out to consolidate the Left groups for 
carrying on the struggle of independence but 
not for executing any planned socialistic 
programme. 

Fourthly, the historical necessity was this 
that the Right Group was stagnating. Power 
has a corrupting influence md the Forward 
Bloc by its critical attitude will seek to stem 
the tide of stagnation and corruption. The 
Bloc is perhaps governed by the belief that in 
the task ot wresting political power from the 
third party, there is little wisdom, and less 
justification, in generating class conflict, class 
hatred and class consciousness. It may, there- 
fore, be taken as a hyphen ’’ between the two 
fundamentally competing and conflicting groups 
in the Congress. But if the Bloc veers round 
to the socialistic programme aiming at classless 
society, should it not be open to the charge that 
the Party is intensifying class-conflict to the 
detriment of tlie united struggle for political 
independence ? 

Professor B. N. Banerjea : 

Has there been really anything like a real 
parting of the ways in the Indian National Con- 
gress? If the cleavage is between (1) a party of 
conservation, a party or group which seeks to 
carry to its logical end the erstwhile traditional 
Congress demand for a transfer of governmental 
power to the sons of the soil, and (2) groups 
of congressmen who want to constitute them- 
selves as the vanguard of a real social, economic 
and also political transformation, — ^the parting 
of the ways should take place in a more 
logical fashion. The Congress not only in its 
first phase but even in its Gandhian phase, had 
demanded a real control over the administration 
and readjustment of the economic forces in 
favour of the indigenous manufacturer and the 
masses of India." Today when, whatever 
joight be the slogan, the Congp^ess is working 

new Constitution and is inclined to feel 
mat its programme is receiving a partial ful- 
filment through the Congress governments, it is 
oot unlikely that many are feeling that the 
^hase of direct struggle should cease. One 
J^ight go further and urge that the logical 
^uition and culmination of the pre-Lahore-and- 
varachi Congress ideology is being discovered 
hrough the recent Gandhian policy of consti- 
utionalsm, consolidation, conciliation and com- 
i^ise : one need not be surprised at the 


determined opposition by those who do not 
accept the thesis of class-struggle to allow the 
Congress to fall into the hands of those who 
seek to use it as an engine of further radical 
changes. 

The Congress started with the aspiration 
to become the “ Opposition " to the constituted 
authorities, ready to take up the reins of 
government when the opportunity ^va& offered. 
Circumstances have, on occasions, driven the 
Congress to the ways of direct conflict and the 
forces of “ Forward " ideology and action have 
naturally found a prolific breeding-ground under 
its aegis. The parting of the ways should 
therefore come now, as the parliamentary ^ 
and “ revolutioftary " forces should no longer 
pa?.s under a single flag. The position, how- 
ever, IS that neither of tliesc camps want to 
cut adrift from the moorings, both want the 
backing of the Congress for their programme 
and the “ forward " groups in particular seek 
the protection which the use of the name of 
the Congress gives them. 

My submission is that those who liope to 
capture the Congress from the “ rightists ” are 
under a delusion. The Congress is dominated 
by Indian capitalists and worked in terms of 
ideologies favoured by the middle-classes. 
“ Democratic methods " — ^tlie latest slogan, is 
unsuitable to a revolutionary struggle. By 
democratic methods the Kisnm or rnasaes can 
hardly expect to capture the Congress machin- 
ery : election tactics and changes of constitution 
would defeat such attempts by leftists. Why, 
therefore, spoil time in the parliamentary game 
of playing the opposition wilhn the Congress ? 
Those who believe in ‘ forward ’ action should 
better consolidate their position among the 
masses rather than seek to change the 
Congress creed and constitution, and the 
executive. 

There is as yet no parting of the ways. 
The various dissatisfied groups are only throw- 
ing feelers and few of their members possibly 
are prepared to go the whole hog even to the 
extent of fighting the Con^ss and face the 
* facist terror ^ to be initiated by Congress 
governments. Whether the Congress is aban- 
doned by 'right' groups or by 'left' groups, 
direct action can only result under determined, 
homogeneous leadership. By gradual elimana- 
tion, when such radical leadership emerges, 
whether in the name of the Congress or in the 
name of such a group, a struggle will result — a 
struggle far-flu^, bitter and with international 
repercussions. Till then we can hardly talk of 
any real parting of the ways. 
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W. H«#i| dMitara Ray : 

SiBoe Mr. Gandhi's advent, the Congress 
movattient has captured the imagination of the 
people. But though it has become widely 
pofi^ar, it can not be said that it has penneat- 
ed the masses to any considerable extent. Mr. 
Gandhi’s maimer of living, some of his doctrines, 
bearing on the face of it some outward resem- 
blance with the ancient doctrines of Ahimsa 
as preached by Goutama Buddha, Mahabir and 
the Vaisnava sadhus, so deeply implanted in the 
Hindu mind, and above all, his pose reminiscent 
of a medieval saint greatly stirred the popular 
imagination. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that the large masses of peyple crowding to 
have his darshan wherevoi he goes, have any 
acquaintance with his ideas and principles, 
much less any deep-rooted faith in them. In 
fact he has always been an enigma to many of 
us. At times, he appears to be an idealist 
refusing to budge an inch from his principles, 
come what may; on other occasions it appears 
that the idealist is merged in the astute diplo- 
matist and his principles drowned in the icy 
current of opportunism. This dualism has not 
a little hampered the uninterrupted progrcas 
of the movement, and, on more occasions 
than one, greatly affected the true interestb 
of the country. When he first came out 
with the triple boycott as the sovereign 
remedy for all the political ills of the 
country, there were many people who doubted 
the wisdom of boycotting the legislature. 
I remember at Santiniketan we had many 
discuasions with him on the subject, but Mr. 
Gandhi simply laughed us down. But later on 
we were not a little amused when we found 
him dilating on the newly discovered virtues of 
the lemiiatiire and advancing the very argu- 
ments ne had treated with supreme contempt. 
He had come back to the point whence he had 
flown away. But much loss of time ensued and 
the csountry inevitably suffered badly. Next, 
he sternly put down his foot on the proposal 
of leading evidence before the Hunter Commi- 
ssion after the Punjab atrocities in spite of the 
best advice and earnest appeals of veteran 
poUtioians like Pandit Madanmohan Malviya 
and the late C. R. Das to the contrary. Had 
he not taken up such an uncompromising atti- 
teide at the time the vaunted and so called 
siviliied methods of admiiustration of the 
Biitfaft bureaucracy would have been fully 
e3i|»CNte4 te the dare of the civilised world by 
dmtling revelauons of the shocking barbari- 
ties perpretrated during Ibe ihartid law rcfl^me. 
The opportunity was lost. The third loss of 


another great opportunity was, when Mr^ 
Gandhi’s interference torpedoed the almost 
successful termination of negotiations conduct- 
ed by Indian leaders headed by that stalwart 
and practical statesman Pandit Madanmdhan 
Malviya with Lord Reading’s Government on 
the occasion of the Prince of Wales’ visit. It 
is no mere idle speculation to say that but for 
Mr. Gandhi’s obstinacy the history of India’a 
political prowess would have told a different 
tale. To maWa long story short, Mr. Gandhi’a 
presentation of India’s cause as the sole accre- 
dited representative of the Indian National 
Congress and his mishandling spelt disaster for 
the country, for, but for his obstinacy there 
would perhaps have been no minority pact, and’ 
the communal * award ’ with all the evil conse- 
quences in its train. His tall talk and threatened 
repudiation of old debts, drove the saner sec- 
tion of the British statesmen' into the arms of 
reactionaries and the minority pact and com- 
munal decision were the result. To crown all, 
instead of boldly challenging this manifestly 
unjust and positively anti-national decision lie 
worked out the mischievous conondrum of 
“ neither accept nor reject.” 

Here again the obstinate idealist unflin- 
chingly sticking to his “ inner light ” gave place 
to the opportunist diplomatist anxiously catch- 
ing at the imaginary shadow. His famous fast 
completed the tale of woes and the world today 
is witnessing the deplorable and disgraceful 
sight of India split into warring communities 
and castes struggling for sordid gains and 
greedily grasping the bait cast for them. 

It is a lesson of -history that only idealists 
with an absolutely pure object are often 
privileged to look through long vistas of time,, 
with that full vision of the ultimate consequences 
of any policy and action which is denied to the 
opportunist. Gandhiji has been so much obses- 
sed with the ambition of immediate result that 
his vision has been greatly blurred and his 
judgement warped and he coud not foresee the^ 
pernicious effects of communal representation) 
which even some of the English members of th<j 
bureaucracy could clearly anticipate. 

It is not dut of place to refer in this connec- 
tion to the observations made by some 
members* of the Indian Civil Service, serving 
in the Central Provinces, at the time of the 
introduction of the Mantagu reforms. They 
said : 

**It is generally admitted that communal representa- 
tion is the aegatipn of tesponsihle Ooyerament. If then 

’♦ Whose idiBitt are pablished in a pamphlet un^ the 
editorship of Sir £. Baner. 
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nre^iisible GovemsiAiit is our goal, it seems to us to be 
ucdthar wise nor honest to , set out on a road which 
admittedly leads in the opposite direction. The argument 
that there is a strobg And steadily growing popular 
sentiment for communiu repiresentation merely emphasises 
the neteOsity of making a clean cnt at once.” *^0* 
temporary concession will rapidly become a permanent 
right, which will be demanded with irresistible force by 
ab mwr liffiBraaridg nuMbhlr of commbhitiOa** 

Again, 

'It is idle to talk of reconsideration at a later date, sub- 
mission to a referendum and so on. Whenever the question 
came up for reconsideration, bitter religious antagonism 
would be aroused; and the intervening period would be 
devoted, not to educating the Muhammaden to territorial 
electorates, but to stirring up agitation against the sus- 
pension of privileges which would, of course, be represen- 
ted as religious rather than political. From discussion 
with prominent Moslem leaders we believe that so long 
as the question is open, the Muhammadans will protest 
and agitate; but if the time-limit is absolute, they will 
acquiesce.” 

Subsequent events have proved the accura- 
'cy of these observations. 

With regard to the programme of the 
Forward Bloc, my opinion is that Subhas 
Babu’s emphasis on certain points of difference 
with the orthodox Congress programme was a 
(difference without distinction, the rest was 
clap-trap and mischievous twaddle. Take for 
instance, Mr. Bose’s attitude towards war. 
From all indications, neither is the British 
Empire about to collapse as Mr. Bose seems 
to infer nor would it be a proper occasion to 
haggle and bargain. The world is divided into 
two warring camps with different ideals. It is 
absolutely necessary for Indians, whether they 
like it or not, to take sides. It will be the clear 
' duty of Indians to fight, without any bargaining 
for democracy with which the sympathies un- 
^doubtedly are. However great might have been 
the lapses of Great Britain in the past, however 
outrageous her conduct and policies might have 
been, Great Britain stands for democracy and 
in the triumph of democracy lies the salvation 
of India. In fighting for principles irrespective 
of self interest, India will grow in moral stature 
and will earn her moral right to independence 
as her birth right. Besides, in a war Indians 
will gain experience which will immeasurably 
stren^hen their cause. Their demand will then 


be irresistible Which no amount of sn^Jhistry or 
Machiavellism will be able to withstands 

PfofeBMkir N. C« lIlialiacliBryyAt 

The history of the Congress may be divided 
into different phases. It began as an organisa- 
tion obedient to the British Qovemmeni 
Political disappointment converted it into the 
deeply discontented body in the first decade of 
the present century. Accumulating political 
disappointments converted this discontented 
Congress into the rebellious Congress of 1921. 
Since the inauguration of the new refonns in 
1937 Congress is beginning to settle down to an 
acceptance of ©onstitutionalism as an instru- 
ment of national policy towards the realisation 
of the goal of independence. Until recent times 
the Congress has been an organisation of lower 
and upper middle classes with a sprinkling of 
feudal elements. These classes have sought to 
promote their interests through the fcdian 
National Congress by working for the establish- 
ment of a democratic regime in India. Today 
the masses have began to awake. But the 
ofiicial policy of the Indian National Congress 
is unrelated to the vital economic needs of the 
Indian masses It practically ignores the 
economic basis of the problem of Indian free- 
dom. The presence wthin the Copirese of a 
group that will work for the economic freedom 
of India is a historical necessity. The CongreoB 
socialists and the Communists have 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. At 
Tripuri before the superior strategy of the 
Right they proved to be a rabble, thoroughly 
unconscious of their historical role. Hence the 
need for a new forward policy under new 
leadership. The programme of the Forward 
Bloc of Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose falls far short 
of what is demanded by the Indian situation. 
Indeed there is little to choose between his 
programme and the official Congress pro|f amme. 
A party of advanced socialiem conscious of 
its historical role can alone fulfil the function 
of raising the Congress today to a highei^ level 
from which it may be able to fight successfully 
the forces of oppression represented, by Capita- 
lism and Imperialism.That is the forward policy 
that we need today. 
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Propaganda a§ Literature 

For centuries there has been a sharp dis- 
tinction between propaganda and all sorts of 
literature. Every time that a perfect work of Art 
has been achieved, it is certain that an alteration 
has followed in men’s outlook, « not only in the 
time and place where the work was produced, 
but down the ages in all times and places. 
Sinoe the war, however, we have discovered 
in three or four domains, political, economic 
and now artistic, that our settled opinions have 
to be reconsidered if not abandoned. Writes 
Humbert Wolfe in The Aryan Path : 

It is to be observed in this connection that in Russia 
ia the early days of the revolution there emerged what 
was described as mass'poetry and massditeralure. It 
w|ti suggested that individuality even in creation was 
etmtrary to the proletarian theory. One distinguished 
post-revolution poet in Russia published poems in a 
volume with some such title as **A Million” or ”A 
Thoasand.” He meant by this that he was the instrument 
which a large number of otherwise inarticulate 
parsopa were expressing themselves. 

At the time the theory, like some others evolved in 
those days In Rnssia, was exciting but appeared to be 
no more than a sixth-form ecstasy. Those who took that 
view were profoundly wrong. The theory contained the 
seeds of the whole propaganda movement, which in 
Germany and Italy has become one of the most potent 
inRuences over men’s minds. What has happened is that 
the Russian theory has been carried many degrees further. 
The State itself, as representing the total mind of the 
country, is using individuals as part of a titanic form of 
literary expression. It is no longer a question of one 
man or one newspaper stating a point of view and thus 
beginning to change men's opinions. From end to end 
of the country a huge continuous symphony is being 
composed and, what is more, being played by an enormous 
orchestra under single continuous direction. 

The writer points out the deeper signifi- 
cance of the attitude of some of the States in 
Europe towards the Press and’ the people as 
tegards their fi^cedom of expression. 

This is not merely a startling political phenomenon. 
R goes deeper and suggests as change in the fundamentals 
.of art; because the complete regimenutieo of all artistic 
^pveamon does not end with the Press. It is obvious 
mat in fiotioa and the theatre the same rigid roles apply 
to native production as in the case of £ press. It is 
mdiin]^ ftr euniae, tiutt tW wuM i, % 
hope of any play on a demoetailc basts l2^p|bMented 
in Gminany* Here again, the same relentless pressure 
I produces a series of writers who, without losing their 


literary powers, bew>me subordinated to an impulse out- 
side themselves. In other words, in their case for the 
Muse is substituted the figure of the State. Accordingly 
the Arts range themselves automatically side by side with 
the Press as forming a part of the same instrumental attack 
on the human mind. 

If we can assume a growing community both of action 
and thought and an increasing elimination of individuality, 
then surely we may he driven to expect a literary expres- 
sion less and less representative of individual ideas and 
more and more reflecting a nation’s attitude as unresist- 
ingly as a lake reflects the clouds that float above it. If 
this be so, then, from the first crude idea expressed in 
Russia, we might expect to sec art on the scale of that 
mountain sculpture in the United States which occupies 
a substantia] part of a range. It will be conceivable that 
the great artists of the future will he the lineal successors 
of Herr Goebbels and whoever may he the Directors of 
Propaganda in Russia and Italy. This man, in his Govern- 
ment office with a large and competent staff, will in fact 
he writing books, plays and music on a vast scale, using 
the whole national mind and will as his material. 

It will not be a question whether pure beauty has 
been attained. The question will he whether human 
happiness, as understood in the new world, is advanced 
by this or that artistic development. In a word, art will 
step down from its pedestal and become as much a part 
of life as eating and drinking. Nobody would be able 
to escape from it and no individual would be able ton 
alter its direction. 

Hie Reconstraetion of Democracy 

Orthodox democracy hag proved itself 
miserably uneq[ual to the exi^ncies of modem 
government. The problem is to modify the 
ti^itional institutiQng of democracy to suit 
cxistinp; conditions and then demonstrate their 
intrinsic worth. Remarks Dharamvir Bhora in 
The Calcutta Reviem : 

The inefficiency of democracy first became noticeable 
in its economic aspect. One of the fundamental dogmas 
of the liberal school was that individuals should be left 
free to handle their property according to their private 
wishes. TOs prindplc was productive of unden’ ri)ly 
good results daring the greater port of last century when 
industry wm in ifs early stages of development. The 
population in all countries was then largely settled upon 
the land and was little affected by the rising tide of 
industrisliim. Capitalists could turn their wealth to any 
purpose wfrhoiii causing the least hardship to the common 
people, loe only class to suffer were the labourers, but 
thrir mSanry iffus more riian eounterbslsnoed by the 
generm piuspgr^ty whidi pervaded the industrial world. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, however,, 
capitalism had developed to such an extent as to vitaliy' 
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influence large maaees of people. At the same time, 
the popularization of democracy enabled these masses to 
become articulate and to demand that industry shall not 
^nrerride their interests. Thus, the capitalists were bound, 
sooner or later, to govern their actions not solely by the 
motive of priniate profit but by a consideration of the 
common gm. In other words, democracy was coming 
into conflict with one of its own children — ^the principle 
of UtUsez-fcUTe, 

Lamez^faire, in fact, was a fallacious 
iheo^ ever since it was propounded; but it 
required a good deal of industrial advancement 
to make the fallacy sufficieniiy obvious to the 
jcommon man. 

An uneducated and ignorant electorate continually 
comes in the way of a correct solution of urgent questions 
and prevents decisions being taken at the opportune 
onoment. 

Political democracy also renders the taking of rapid 
decisions impossible. Every new situation in national 
or international affairs has to be submitted to the judg* 
menl of Parliament, and by the time a decision is 
reached, circumstances may have changed so much as to 
make it inapplicable. The quality of the decision is, 
of course, a separate matter. On occasions calling for 
rapid action, therefore, dilatory Parliamentary procedure 
has invariably been abandoned. The latest example is 
furnished by the present French Government, which, in 
view of a critical foreicn situation, has vested extra- 
> ordinary powers in the Premier, M. Daladier. The British 
Government, also, has often had to act lately without 
consulting Parliament, despite the persistent protests of 
Ml. Attlee and his group. 

In the political field orthodox democracy 
has manifested its unsuitability for modern 
conditions; it has failed utterly to deal with 
the problems and exigencies of a world which 
is booming increasingly complex. 

There has arisen, therefore, a widwpread apathy and 
even hostility towards democratic institutions. The man 
in the street is distrustful of democracy because it cannot 
^ve him economic security; the intellectual person has 
lost faith in democracy because of its general inefficiency, 
both in the economic and in the political fields. Thus 
■all classes are turning to the newer imd more vital 
■doctrines which have acquired a challenmng importance 
•during the course of a mere generation. Everywhere, men 
are transferring their allegiance from Parliamentary 
democracy to Fascism or Communism. Democracy has 
■ceased to command any '’respect, even from the peoples 
whom it still exists. 

th 8 situation continues for any considerable period, 
•democracy is bound to be exterminated by the newer 
creeds. The ideals of liberty which inspired men a 
•century ago will find no support and authoritarianism will 
become the rule. Small cliques will acquire power in 
all countries and, fay ruthless regimentation and propa- 
.ganda, keep entire millions in abject subjugation. 
Inresponmble autocrats will, through systematic indoctrina* 
tion, subordinate to their purposes countless multitudes 
^de submissive by blo-chemicid manipulation. In the 
of inch a totnl’k project, it clearly becomes the 
‘TOty of those who believe in liberty to revive the faith 

* democratic * peoples in Ub^al institutions attd to 
keep them from joining the ra^s of the reactionaries. 

Democrat^ is essentislly a philosophy of 
liberty, and the pxeservalafm of liberty idiouki 


be our guiding motive in any reconstruction of 
democracy. But we must be careful to distin^ 
guish between genuine liberty and merely 
superficial liberty; allowing ourselves to be 
bound by the former but ruthlessly discarding 
the latter. 

Modem democracies have failed tragical- 
ly in the sphere of economic administration 
also. 

Till lately, it was not considered desirable even to 
attempt an interference with commercial and financial 
conditions; but, as we have already seen, oiroumetonoes 
have forced them to abandon this policy of indifference. 
Still, however, a lingering faith in laissex*f<tire prevents 
effective action and industry continues to function contrary 
to the interests of large masses of people. The wodcing 
class has no security of employment and the disharmonies 
of private capital^m continue to involve millions in 
periodical misery. A system of regulated private enter- 
prise is clealy indicated under the circumstances and has 
long been advocated by the most distinguished eoonomlstB. 
But before such regulation can be achieved, democratic 
administrators must recognize that Idlssez-faire^ in con- 
ferring economic liberty upon one section of the people, 
withholds it from a much larger section. Since true 
democracy aims above all at an equitable distribution of 
liberty, laissez-faire as now nract'sed should be rigorously 
eschewed. We should not hes tate to limit the freedom 
of the magnates of industrv so that the masses may be 
provided with economic security; for economic security 
is the foundat on stone on which all liberty rests. 

The dictatoriid states havh. indeed, succeeded in 
tremendously enhancing the economic security of the 
working classes, without disseminating a proportionate 
degree of liberty. And this forcibly brings home to us 
the perversity of their methods. For although economic 
security is undoubtedly preferable to civil liberty, it has 
little value if entirely divorced from the latter. In fact, 
bare economic security cannot for any length of time 
eat.sfy any but the lowest type of human being. The 
problem for democracies, therefore, is to manage the 
economic system in such a way as to ensure for every- 
body a reasonable amount of security coupled with a 
reasonable amount of liberty. Obviously, this cannot be 
done by the rigid planning practised in dictatorial 
countries. Some sort of planning, however, is necessfury 
if the multiplicity of capricious and unregtdated decision 
of private capitalists is to be prevented from reactittg 
disastrously on the nation as a whole. 

The essential virtue of the scheme, however, is that 
industry is directed to the public interest without depriv- 
ing the industrialists of their liberty of action; for 
although they are not left entirely to their own devices, 
they unquestionably retain the essence of liberty, os truly 
conceived. 

The Atpiratioii ol Young India 

India has the highest record in death rate 
and unemployment afid the lowest record in 
income, literacy and efficiency. Writes 
Prabuddha Bhamt editorially : 

If we take the trottble of examining the statistics of 
the average annual InOoxne of the different countries of 
the world, the ImUd fficture of India’s present destitution 
and economic proatrafion becomes revealed in all lls 
nakednesa unto Our eyes. India lias not at the preaent 
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day mm than R». 27 to her crodit m the average income 
per head per annam, whereat the big imperialistic powers 
of the Weat each at America* England, France and Japan, 
have Ea. Ra. 76^, Rt. 4d0 and Rt. 345 at. the 
avarate aanw laeome per head respectively. The condi> 
tion ^ adtteatifOH In Uda cotmuy is none the less appalling. 
A eompawctSva study of the world figures of the progress 
of Jiiersfy dimloaes atartlmg disparity in this regard 
beiwwin Midia and the rest of the countries. Literacy in 
HaRaiikl, Nommy, Denmark and Germany is 100 per 
^tn ih America 95.4, in England 93.5 and in Japan 
97 j^ whefeaa in British India it is only 8 per cent! In 
Ibort 92 per cent of her people are still without the 
elementary knowledge of the three R^s. The figures given 
above, though disconcerting, are revelatory of our actual 
position in the educational world today. In British India 
alone every year four hundred and fifty lakhs of people 
suffer from various kinds of diseases, and out of them 
865 people die every hour. The average length of life 
in America is 55.5, in England 52.5, in France 48.5 and 
in Japan 4A3, whereas in India it is ^nly 22.7. And so 
far as the question of unemployment in different countries 
is concerned, the statistics collected by the League of 
Nations show that 40 million people are unemployed else* 
where in the whole world, but more than that number are 
without auy emidoyment in India alone. Even when the 
comparative efficiency of an average individual is taken 
into consideration, India cannot produce more than 1.5 
on her record, tWgh America, England, France and 
Germany have 30, 18, 18^, and 12 to their credit respec- 
tively. 

But we need not despair. The future of 
India depends upon the rising generation of the 
country. 


There is no movement In the world today, which 
dors not count upon the creative genius and activities of 
young men for its micoess. What is wanted at this psycho* 
logfcal hour in India is the heroic self-sacrifice of the 
youths of the land to build her future destiny. In an 
eloquent and inspiring address to the students of Santi* 
niketan, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the late President 
of the Indian National Congress, emphasised this very fact. 
**Your task,*' said Mr. Bose, “lies mere amidst the lowli- 
est and the lost. Are you preparing yourselves for that 
gigantic work of national re*organisation ? Are you 
ready to dedicate your life to the mission of serving the 

r iple in fulness of time each in his or her own sph^e ? 

you are so armed, then and only then are you doing 
your soldiers’ duty to your country and your people.^ 
A lofty sense of pride for India'^s cuJturid heritage, a 
bunung passion for the uplift of the snuken masses, a 
spirit of selflessness, and, above all, an indomitable 
cottrai^ to actualise in lilfe tbs sublime Idealism as set 
forth in the universal gospel of Vedanta must he the 
guiding principle in the lives of the sturdy youths. of the 
An4 that is why Swami Vivekanimda also said, 
"What our country now wants are m^Miles of iron and 
qf steel, gigantic wiU* whidt nothing can Tcsi%, 
ogn iwneteate into the mysteries in4 
and wiH Scoomplish their pui|»ose in any lathion, 
eM IT it meimt gohig down to the bottom of the ocean 
IMM meeting death face to lace." A humlMd thousand 
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social rising-up— the gospel of equality, liberty an# 
fraternity. 


Jainigm 

According to Prof. Pritam Singh, the Jain* 
sect was founded in the same period as Buddhisnk 
and resembles in many ways that great religion. 
He writes in The Trivini : 

The word Jain is derived from Sandcrit Jina, mean- 
ing the "Conqueror of the World.” The community is 
to be found in every important Indian town among the 
merchant class. In pujerat, Rajputana and the Punjab 
they are fairly numerous, while in South India they 
reside in the Kanara district. There are two kinds of 
Jains— Digambara and Svetambara, each of which is split 
up into several sub-divisions. The Digambara or "Sky- 
robed” regards nudity as the indispensable sign of holi- 
ness, though they wear a large Chador these days, which 
they take off when taking meals. The " Svetambara ” or 
* White-robed ’ belongs to the other school. No inter- 
marriage can take place among these two branches, nor 
can they eat at the same table; otherwise the doctrine, 
the discipline and the loyalty are the same. 

Jainism like 'Buddhism is regarded as a 
universal faith and both are opposed to Brah- 
minism. 

Its object is to lead men to salvation; so it admits 
low-born Sudras as well as aliens within its fold. But 
in practice this is very rarelv done if ever. Like Buddhism, 
Jainism is a philosophical ethical system intended for disci- 
ples, who are divided into monks and the laity. Like 
Hinduism, Jainism seeks salvation in setting the human 
soul free from the revolution of birth and death. The 
means of reaching this are the Right Faith, the Right 
Knowledge and the Right Way. By Right Faith is meant 
the full surrender to the Jina or Teacher, in other words 
the firm conviction that he alone has found the way of 
salvation. If you ask a Jain who Jina is, he will give you 
exactly the same answer as a Buddhist would give you 
with regard to Buddha. The Jains prefer to use the names 
Jina and Arhat, while the Buddhists prefer to speak of 
Buddha as Tat/utgaUt or the "perfect one,” The Jains 
call such perfected souls as Tirthankaras or the founders 
of religion. There were twenty-four such Jinss, like the 
25 Buddhas and the 14 Manus, and the last one, who 
appeared in the last half of the sixth century according 
to some or the first half of the fifth century according 
to others, was known as Vardhamana or Midiavira who is 
a historical personage and the present day Jains believe 
in him. Jainism is, however, an independent sect and 
not a branch of Buddhism, since the Buddhists confirm 
the statements of the Jains about their prophet. 

The following facts seem to be incontrovertible. 
Vardhamana was the younger son of Siddhartha, a nobler 
man of the Kshatriya race. They were the residents of 
Kundapura, a suburb of Vaisali in the Tirhnt district 
of Bihar Province. At the age of thirty Vardhamana 
now known as Mahavira or "Great Hero” left his home. 
He had married and had a daughter. He became a home- 
less ascetic and wandered for more than twelve years, 
and led a very hard life imposing on hima^ the severest 
mortifioatleiiSt He discarded Ihe clothes and devots^ 
himself to meffitatioii and attained to the stage of Nirvana.. 
He taught is known as the nir^rantha (no ties) doc- 
trine m orgiwfaed an aaeetio order aad took die nam^ 
"Mahaein^^ fits tvaveiled as a teachor im tldrw ytafsq 
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during which time he went all over the country and he 
won many foUoweni. The scene of his activities corres- 
ponds to that of Buddha and he was not only a contem- 
porary of Buddha but his fellow countryman also. He 
passed away in the town named Pavapuri, at the ripe old 
age of 72. 

The writer summarises the Jain doctrine 
briefly as follows : 

(1) The world is uncreated. It exists without a 
ruler, only by the power of its elements, and is everlast- 
ing. The elements of which this world is constituted are 
SIX in number, viz., soul, righteousness, sin, space, time 
and matter. Souls are separate indapendent existences 
and possess an impulse to action. In the world they are 
chained to bodies. Merit and sin drives them from one 
existence to another. Virtue leads to birth in noble races, 
sin consigns the souls to lower regions, in the bodies of 
animals, vegetables and minerals. 

(2) According to the Jain doctrine, soul exists in 
inorganic matter, such as stones, earth, water, lire 4iid 
wind. 

(3) The bondage of souls can be broken by the 
suppression of all activity or, in other words, by the 
control of senses. New Karmas should not be created 
and hence asceticism becomes necessary. The final stage 
IS the attainment of Moksha or Nirvana^ full deliverance 
from all bonds. The soul is immortal and after death 
wanders into the heaven of the Jinas or the delivered 
ones and continues eternally to live there. 

(4) In placing virtue and vice as substances. 
Jainism stands alone, and it is atheistic in so far that 
it holds that the world is self-existing. 

A Jain ascetic has like other ascetics to 
take five vows : not to hurt, not to speak un- 
truth, not to appropriate to himself anything 
without permission, to be chaste and to be self- 
sacrificing. 

This asceticism is both outward and inward, and 
the self-discipline is of the sternest type. Self-mortifica- 
tion and fasting are carried to an extreme. A disciple 
of Jma, when he enters the Order, has to give up his 
possessions, wander homeless vrith a begging bowl in 
hand and never stay longer than one night in a place. 
He must carry three articles with him, a straining cloth, 
a broom and a veil for the mouth. Sins must be confessed 
as among the Catholics and the Buddhists. For the 
laity, the discipline is relaxed considerably. 


The Indus Valley 5000 Years Ago 

The discovery of Mahenjo-daro has 
established beyond doubt that highly civilised 
communities lived in the Indus Valley nearly 
5,000 years ago. Before this discovery, the 
credit of which goes to the great archaeologist, 
the late Mr. Ral±aldas Banerji, it was assumed 
by scholars that Egypt and Mesopotamia were 
the cardies of the most ancient civilisations of 
the world. Hie following is an excerpt from an 
article in Science and CvUwe : 

European leholars up to 1923 always used to belittle 
the elaSms of India as me home of Iny ancient oitilisa- 
tion. Until about twenty years ago, very few pro- 


Maurysn ant^piities were known or recognised in India- 
At the suggestion of Sir John Marshall, the late Rai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, in 1920, started excavations at 
the site of Harappa near Montgomery in the 
where peculiar seals had been found; but it remained for 
the late Mr. Rakhaldas Banerji to recognise the import* 
ance of this find. It was a great surprise when in 1923» 
Mr. R. D. Banerji dug out a city In the Indus valley, whi<^ 
showed that even 5000 years igo, when formerly only 
Egypt and Babylon were known to be civilised, in 
Indus vallew communities lived in well-built and well 
laid out cities, consisting of houses made of burnt bricks 
and containing an elaborate system of drainage. Accounts 
of this great discovery were published in many popular 
journals. Between 1928 bnd 1931 this place has been 
further re-excavated by Mr. £. Mackay under the guid- 
ance of the Archaeological purvey of India, and as a 
result, we have two sumptuous vtdumes dealing with the 
civilisation in the Indus valley 5000 years ago. They are 
in continuation of thg three volumes edited earlier by Sir 
John Marshall which gave a first account of the relics 
of Indus valley civilisation. These two volumes have been 
prepared under the general editorship of Dr. E. Mackay 
assisted by the late lamented Mr. N, G. Majumdar and 
several other scholars, namely H. L. Srivastava, C. C. Ray, 
C. S. Hcmmy, besides officers of Archaeological Survey 
of India. Sir L. L. Fermor assisted in the identification 
of rocks, Col. Seymour-Sewell and Dr. B. Prashad in the 
identification of zoological objects and Dr. B. S. GuKa 
the skeletal materials. 

Mr. Mackay thinks, as was also surmised 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji, the first discover of this 
civilization, that the ancient city was situated 
either on the banks of the Indus river or on 
a branch of riparian connection in the shape 
of ghafs or wharves. 

The city appears to have suffered from disastrous floods 
several times during its lifetime, which is estimated to have 
come to an end about 2500 B.C. This date is arrived at from 
certain recent discoveries by Dr. Frankfort at Tel Asmar, a 
mound to the east of the ancient city of Kish in Mesopota- 
mia, which show that the upper level of Mahenjo-daro 
were contemporaneous with certain buildings which he 
had excavated at Tel Asmar. The latter have, on very 
good grounds, been attributed to the Dynasty of Sargon 
of Agade. The principal object of interest found in these 
excavations, which seems to serve as a link between the 
two places, is a cylinder seal, obviously of Indian work- 
manship, bearing the figures of elephant, rhinoceros and 
fish-eating crocodile, animals that are peculiar to India 
and are not found in Mesopotamia. This seal must have 
been made for his own use by an Indian trader staying at 
Tel Asmar about 2500 B. C. The lowest level of Mahenjo- 
daro has been assigned about 3000 B, C. on the stren^h 
of the find of a vessel of a greenish grey stone having 
an intricate matting pattern carved upon it A duplicate 
of this pattern was found at Susa, layer No. 2, whose date 
is supposed to be 3000 B. C. It is thus seen that Mahenjo- 
daro like many other Indian china situated on the banks 
of rivers had rather a short life. Further, the discovery 
of the Indus valley seals at many old sites of Mesopotamia 
shows that there was extensive trade between the two 
countries five thousand years ago. An echo of these 
commercial interooursis Is mserved in the— /ofoAn stories 
(Bmwru or Babylon Imm) written about the first or* 
second century B. CL 
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Tli« Iduneiit of an Exile 

The Old Testawnt is a rich mine storing 
lip some of the de^ fmd abiding things of the 
human eoul The Lament of an Exile is both 
pathetic and exquisite. A, J. Saunders considers 
this Psalm in an article in the National Christian 
Eetmw : 

On^ of tho moftt pathetic outcries of an Exile in 
the whole field of literature is that of the 137th Psalm : 

By the rivers of Babylon* there we sat down, yea, 
we wept, when we remembered Zion. 

We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
fhereof. 

For there they that carried us away captive recpiired 
of us a song; and they that wasted us required of us 
mirth, saying, Sing, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange land? 

Ibis little fragmentt of a songsof sadness has been 
called a Jewish Elegy. It is the lament of an exile from 
home, carried by force into a strange land. Delightful 
memories of the old days in the dear home country rise 
before him, and are contrasted with the loneliness and 
harshness and strangeness of the land of captivity. 

If I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning. 

If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth; jf I prefer not Jerusalem above 
ni) chief joy. 

In the conflict which raged between Egypt, 
and Babylon towards the end of the 6th 
century b.c., Judha took the side of Egypt, but 
Biibylon conquered Egypt and punished Judah 
for her faithlessness. 

In fact there were two periods of terrible punishment. 
Jerusalem was taken by the Babylonians, the golden vessels 
of the Temple were made a spoil, the King of Judha — 
Jehmachin -was oairied into capacity to Bidiylon with his 
ofi&oers, his mighty men, and all his skilled workmen— 10,000 
captives in all. After eleven years of troubled rule the King 
of Judah-^Zedekiah — again sought an alliance with Hgypt 
which brought down the wrath of Babylon once more. 
The Babylonians took Jerusalem by blockade, blinded 
Poor, misguided and unstable 2^dekiah, slew his officers, 
burned the Temple, broke down the city walls, and 
carried away another large numbe of capttves. A poor 
and miserable remnant of the people was loft in Judah 
to prevent the land from relapsing into a desert. This 
ancient account of the catastrophe of Jerusalem is only 
one of many similar experiences through which the 
Hebrews have passed in their long and checkered history. 
At different periods countries like England, Russia, 
Germany, and ralestine have all indnlfmd in iU'treatment 
end savage baiting of the Jews. Hie thing that I marvel 
at as a student of history is the powm^ that seems to be 
inherent in the Jewish character tq rise above national 
QeaUuction and community persecution, and to go on 
again without resentment and without bitterness. They 
have a power of resilience which is a national character- 


The writer observes a deeper Bote in the 


iM na aomiff a moDMuit in looking move cawfuHy 
into Hml Brae PaifiiDu One is imptesaed imme^ateily 
with the note of sadness-^tha sadness of an iMrU# losadng 
III home. Hiat has been the experienc of IsradiiM 


through the greater part of their national life. Richard 
G. Moulton sees in it two parts : the plaintive memories 
of Zion in Babylon, and the passionate recollection of 
Babylon in restored Jerusalem. Then i^ain in the midst 
of the distress there is the light of patriotism like a clear 
shining lantern in a dark place. 

If 1 forget thee, O Jerusalem— 

If I do not remember thee — 

If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy. 

But greater than all was hie sure trust in God; 
nothing could shake bis faith in the triumph of right 
and justice. 

We are exiles |ar from home; nationalism is drawing 
the cords of reatnetion and opposition tighter around 
us; we become desnondent at times, and are inclined to 
say : ' How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land?’ 

In the last place he wants us to see two 
or three of the larger issues in the present 
situation. 

How many people today are slaves in their own 
lands or exiles in a friendly country. Think of the lose 
in initiative and co-K>perative effort in a condition like 
this; the Supremt^ Command reducing the man-power 
and woman-oower to mere mechanics toys; pull the 
string and the figure works. 

That leads to a second question : What is the real 
meaning and purpose of Lite ? Surely man who was 
made in the image of God is for higher ends than the 
mere sport of political forces and the tool of economic 
policies. Man was not created to be the fodder of 
machine warfare, or to be the target of bombing planes. 
The answer to Aryanism and racial hatreds is the 
Christian doctrine of brotherhood : God hath made one 
race all nations of men to dwell in harmony and co- 
operation on the face of the earth. The meaning of life 
is fellowship in progress and achievement towards the 
highest ideals of human attainment. 


Poets and Inspiration 

The words of an inspired poet, however 
lacking in significance th^y may seem to an- 
other, must-be the exact representation of his 
mood at the moment. If his fire does not fail 
while he is writing, he will produce something 
which, read in its entirety, will be capable, 
under favouring conditions, of arousing the 
same emotion in others. In the course of an 
article on emendations in poetry in The 
Twentieth Century S. N. Misra observes : 

Blake's principal care was for impulse, spontaneity, 
primal force; he declared it was hia aim “to cast aside 
from poetry all that is not Inspiration.” As in all great 
poets, 80 in Blake, genius and spontaneity are one and 
assert the divine right of the soul to have pow« over the 
dead unthinking chaos which it shall quicken into life. 
He commits every conceivable fault against prosody, 
grammar, taste: he takes no care for the metre and slugs 
to tunes^that do not depend lor their hdnity either on the 
dismal of accents or the coimtiim of syBables; questions 
of fmrm and expression, such «a havo been known to 
teoiiHe poeu in all ages, hardly sMnie into his mind. 
H the depth and intensity of Us 'emotional eaperienoe 
hroiight him a viaioa of reality and the tnidi was so 
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blazoned forth from the elenmntzl forces of the TJiuverae 
that it ivould not be denied, he gave it utterance in a 
language which, except to ’those in sympathy with his 
vision, reads like an elaborate cipher devised from common 
words to embody the forms of things uncommon. Inspira- 
tion in poetry such as his means intense clear insight that 
has the warrant of ultimate certainty; poetic expression 
in it means the crimson glow of the furnance in which our 
solid-seeming globe and all the structures of heaven are 
melted to run through a mould of the poet’s own making. 

About Shelley he says ; 

The poet who fulfilled t!fc requirement of 
intelligibility even in the heated and impetuous moment 
of creative passion was Shelley. Like Blake, he trusted 
his vision completely and gave it utterance in the language 
of vision; but unlike Blake, he used words in their 
usual connotations. Shelley is typical of the kind of 
poet by whose work it is possible to feel the onginal 
emotion in its pure form. If his fire lost heat in the 
moment of final creation, he left his poem unfinished, 
rather than try and eke out by intellectual effort an 
overblown state and lose himself in the craftsman. Hence 
the numerous fragments of poems that he left. He 
compared the mind in the moment of poetic composition 
to a fading coal; every time the poet labours to revive 
his passion and its counterpart of vision, his breath blows 
away with the filmy ashes a portion of what was once 
his inspiration. 

The poet who philosophised on the nature 
of poetic creation and diction with some valid 
cogence and popularised the notion of poetry 
taking ** its origin from emotion recollected in 
tranquillity ” was Wordsworth. 

In his Preface to the Lyrical Bcilads he wrote: 
emotion is contemplated till by a species of reaction 
the tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emotion, 
kindred to that which was before the subject of contem- 
plation, ia gradually produced, and does itself actually 
exist in the mind. In this mood successful composition 
generally begins, and in a mood similar to this it is 
carried on.*’ The ambiguity in the use of the word 
“ tranquillity ” is directly traceable to the confusion in the 
mind of Wordsworth between emotion and sensation. 
Sensation is the first impression received from the senses 
while emotion is the feeling that follows the sensation or 
impression. It is self-evident that good poetry is never 


an immediate reaction to senaation which mak^ the first 
provocation to the ndnd. The setMation described could 
give nothing better than a coloured photograph by way of 
a poem. It gees witbont saying that all sensations must 
be assimilated into the sum it our eaperienoe before their 
proper lesel and preportion can be assigned to them. 
What Wordsworth calls the stage of “contemplation” la 
nothing more mysterious than what takes place in the mind 
of every man. The sensation can certainly be revived by 
contemplation, but no “unique mode of expression we call 
poetry” arises “out of the union of contemplating mind 
and the reviving sensibility.” What artists and poets 
always look for is the peculiar feeling which follows 
the sensation and gives to the object behind it a 
character or a face. Through this character or face, they 
gain insight into the soul of things. They are able to 
do BO by suffusing the objects of sense perception with 
light of their glowing passion, by clasping, as it were, the 
universe so close t* the bosom as to become one with 
it. So long as the poet remains absorbed in the con- 
templation of sensations, his soul lies inactive; but the 
moment he succeeds in putting his whole being in the 
centre of the object contemplated, he becomes a “living 
soul ” and his passion brings him a vision of reality. 
These moments of exalted **motion are moments of 
intuitive apprehension and admit of no recollections in 
tranquillity. Thus it was that Sri Krishna, when asked 
to repeal the Gita after the battle, was unable to do so— 
he had forgotten it. 

Thought R^lic 

To day on the sin-laden dust of the earth pours 
tainted rain from the sky. Our long wait for the cleans- 
ing bath in pure wat r from on high has been repeatedly 
doomed to disappointment; the mud is soiling our minds, 
and marks of blood are also showing. How long can we 
keep on wiping this away ? Elven the pure silence oT 
the empyrean is powerless to clarify the discordant notes 
of the prayer for peace which is rising from a blood- 
stained world. 

Peace ? Who can truly pray for Peace ? Only they 
who are ready to renounce. 

Atha dhira eemntatvam- viditm 
Dhruvam adhruvesviha jta Prarthayante. 

Men of tranquil mind, being sure of Immortal Truth, 
never seek the eternal in things of the moment. 

Rabindranath Tacore 

in the Visva-BharaU News* 



The WofWt Blgse*! Sdiool 

Adult illiteracy will be banished for ever 
from China after 1941. This is the latest deci- 

of the Ministry of Education, which aims 
at eradicating all adult illiteracy in China 
idthin two years. Prior to the war, China was 
• carrying out a universal educational programme 
which aimed at teaching the nation’s 192,000, 
000 illiterates aged below 45 years to read and 
write before 1942. The war has caused this 
decision to end China’s illiteracy still earlier. 

According to the statifttics of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in 19^ when the original six^year mass education 
programme was launched, China’s adult illiterates then 
numbered 200,000,000, or nearly half of the entire popn* 
lation. Siftfse then, it is estimated that about 10,000,000 
msrsons have been educated. The present task of the 
Ministry, therefore, is to teach the remaining 190,000,000 
adults how to write and to read. Throughout China today 
free education is given to 45,000,000 school children. 

Officials of the Ministry are optimistic that the vast 
programme can be completed within two years. Their 
aohenie is to switch the peace-time four-month anti- 
iUlleraoy dasaes into two-month courses which mean more 
intenatfied work in a shorter period. Every year four 
lueh dasses will be held in quidc succession as compared 
with oidy two before the war. No holidays will be given 
to the students who must study for two hours each day. 
Every diatrict government from the remote inland to the 
ntarest war^wones has been instructed by the Ministry to 
plane the enforeement of mass education above all other 
wartime duties. The Ministry will appoint a director to 
each province to direct and supervise the universal educa- 
tional activities within his domain. 

Lessons in tlte aduH education classes 
'differ widely from their peaoe-^me contents 

winch induced Ghineae, arithmetic, music, history, 
geography, hygiene and vocational training. The war- 
time curriculum will consist mainly ol courses that 
have a bearing on national defence and anti-sggresvioa- 
Instruction in patriotic singing, pdidifi health, air-raid 
preoaulions and current evmita wm he ^articukrly atrea- 
aed. Each student ia required to lesm St least 1,200 
words in rudimentary Chineae during the two months. 
Tegtbooks are prepared Iw the Bflftiitty whidi distributes 
them to every provinoe. In Kwsngsi province done 
tnoeived copies from the Midstry in addition 

«o a caSh eilhsidy. hast year oner ljM0,0a0 students 
mduated from the varimis unhresssl ndult edooation 
dssscs in ffwahgsi, wldch, tttmcrtHng to dm Itteht official 
repost, now possesses only IdMdyW IMwiUs nut of a 
total popoMon of oyer The pseStootal autho- 

rities have shrealy tnehitinsd 4^ fSSidMrs to eradicate 
literacy in ICwvw hi rim neat U mondm. 

The {Ktpulntinntioi) of adult nduoation, 
^according to tha MxSkk of the Eduoal^ 


Ministry, will not in any way conflict with the 
nation’s censcription law. 

The Ministry will not interfere with the recruiting 
officers while draft^ men for sendee, but it requires 
them to set aside two hours a day in the training camps 
for teaching the youths how to read and write. 

Before the fall of Hankow, a big anti-alliteracy 
movement affecting 500/)00 persons in that Central China 
city had most remarkable results. For the six months 
following its inauguration, two classes of 100,000 adults 
received the benefits of education and the third class was 
just about to start when the critical war vituation com- 
pelled the authorities to end the campaign. 

In Chungking today, more than 4,000 adults have 
already graduated fi^om the first mass education class, 
jointly s^nsored by the Ministry of Education, the Gene- 
ralissimo^s Headquarters and the Municipal Government. 
The Chungking women police-cadets have already com- 
pleted a house-to-house canvass which showed that there 
are still 150,000 illiterates among the city’s 500,000 people. 
It Is expected that within a year Chungking will have set 
an example to other Szechwan cities in having completely 
banished illiteracy. 


Adverse Social Legislafloti in the 
Soviet Union 

Not very long ago, the Communist dicta- 
torship of Russia sought to inspire public 
opinion with the supremacy of the working 
class. According to Salomon Schwartz, who 
contributes a paper on the subject to JevHsh 
FronM&Tf there occurred ta change of outlook in 
the course of the past year; it is becoming more 
and more evident that the latest development 
of Soviet Russia is going in the direction of the 
social retrenchment of the working class. This 
recent social political reaction appears undet 
the cloak of increasing labour discipline and 
greater production and is revealed Jn a series of 
legal changes. 

WoBKHRs’ Sick Benefit iNsxnEUNCE 

Heretofore, health ktsuranoe in the U.S5.R. was 
outataading for its high rates of aiok benefits. 

In 1931, this regulation waa curtailed inasmuch as 
the rif^t to the full ai^ benefit (ten 100% of the wages) 
wag detemiiiked by the length of time during which the 
reri|deat had been t wago«amar in general (this is the 
so-odbd **|»Beral labor tenure"), as wril as by the 
period of his sngafemeat i» a wafe^eamer in a given 
oriablii^inefif (tbe Irinir temtra ht the last estabUshiii^t). 
l%eie litttitations which in 1931 weee specifically based 
on praey of production, now been oattemely elaborat- 
ed. The gea^ **]abor tenure" fits now been ooni^tely 
riiminated from tbe lew* of health insurance. Tbat law 
pertaina onhr to the labor toiiiffe of the latest osti^di- 
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I1»» tfff^at}e|te et^tened alKwe apply only to mem- 
beta of m Tmoe Unkma. For non-members, they are 
even more stringent. 

MATEikNrry iNstiRANCu Laws 
No le«$ drastic is the reform in maternity 
Insurance : 

Heretofore, the benefits paid in the Soviet Union to 
t xpeotaPt mothers and to those in child-bed, was lor eight 
weelcs preceding and that many weeks following ohud- 
birth (at the rate of sick benefit). Until very recently, 
this regulation was regarded as the pride of Russian aocim 
lepslation. Suddenly it changed. After December ll, 
1938, numerous communications and articles in the Soviet 
press began to attack the then eaieting matmmty insur- 
ance laWf, and there was no one who raised his voice in 
their defense. It was contended that the period of pnldic 
wpport was too lonfr The argument was that expectant 
mothers worked in their housradid almost imtil the day 
prior to confinement. Similarly, they maintnitied that with 
the present developirPmt of nurseries, mothers need not 
be released from work for so many wedis after iduldbirth. 
But these CoiteSpoadents forget that the nurseries sre 
not BuHciently developed to take care of idl the children. 

The problem was then solved by tbe decision of 
December Maternity sttoport is now given for a 
perio^^of five weeks before ^ four weeks after cfaUd- 
birth. t%e righ^ to this snppoit is accorded only to those 
women have wmM «t least seven months k a 0m 
estalfihtkpeini; ilrior to the begimiing of tbe benem peiied. 

^ WoRKW* tAcmm Laws 
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file ol in ntitertaimnent of this 

kkd the Ynewliers of the company 

ihihlSir ol plotft of sorts ready to hand 
in ih# Biiidiilit ISve* nr >i|n IkkmiI folkdore, and all that has 
th IJfr IM ifh tdift tei^Hird is to decide on the characters, 

ihn and inform them of the scenes in whicli 

they We to appear. The company has probably a 
iliec'diltii 1«lm will provide the necessary songs, set to 
new, fl« partially new, aita of bis own, or to traditional 
aira. THa orchestra produces its own incidental music, 
oit a basis of tradition, with liberal borrowings from for> 
eign music of the moment. The rest is improvisation. 
A play may vary from performance to performance as the 
actors hap^n to think of new business or dialogue. The 
amount of dancing and singing may he more or less accord- 
mg lo the degree of appreciation shown hy the audience. 
Each member of the company must be ready to respond 
to the inspiration of another. They^musi therefore bi* all 
friends together, and, in particular, must be zealous friends 
ami servants of the actor-manager. This essential gofid- 
companlonship is secured by a practically communal life 
during the touring season, when the whole company forms 
a family of which the actor-manager is the strict but 
kindly head. He is commonly addressed as Soya, “ teacher, 
patron.*’ 

Zftkat t the Economic Basis of Islamic Tithes 

Jatindramohon Datta writes in the Econo- 
rnic Jownal : 

Tile religion of Islam may for all practical purposes be 
divided ittto two parts : faith and practice. The 
anidkts of religioos svactioe an* fourfold : Prayer indud- 
ing Abluiton, Aims, Fasting and Pilgrimage. We are here 
conoemed with the second article of Practice, viz., the 
giving of alms. There arc in Islam two kinds of alms : 
<1) those pre^cHhed by the Law, called Zakai, like tithes 
in the Christian Church, to be made in specified propor- 
tions, whutber in money, wares, cattle, corn or fruit; and 
voluntary gifta, uattnd Wakat, made at the discretion of 
the giver. Every Muhammadan is enjoined, in one way 
or another^ to dhpenne a tenth of his revenue in relief of 
the indigent and distressed. It is his religious duty to 
spend or to give’^KAT. 

The <|fu««(tioii is whether this almost compultKiry charity 
of one-tenth of the individual InOome was 6xed empirically 
and arbitrarily; or H had some baais of justification in the 
economic structure (perhaps bnpnrfeccly observed) of the 
early Islamic eommnnltins. 

In ©very normal community, which is not in the grip 
of actual famine, or in the midst of a big war, the number 
of persons who earn sufficiently to make the two ends meet 
(which we shall caU suhsiste^tce-tnark) must eaoeed those 
who do not so earn. Let us as a first approximation and 
as an extreme case suppose the two mtmhers lo be equal 
to each otlier. Among those who earn enfficienily the 
Pareto Law of distribution of Incomes will hold good. 
But the Pareto Law cannot he expected lo apply to those 
whose eandjig is below the snbslamiieeqnairk* us sup- 
none that anmng this class ipe distrimdinn of Ineoams is 
fhiMpir^ ^nnd tHm h varies from subeistennemMech to*‘hidf of 
ht Im to apippons ihat a given latige wunilno «l ihe oem- 
pdtmanmdly below the semWaraa^ limit is 
to etiiiposn permameot famine eondirione. 

Iln ikm tiiawfi thfit the Zmxii ooiiebted is 
suffieiett to nieot whnte of the poorer poHion 
of the ooBkiptmity^ 


Allowing for the cost of collection of ZsKAt, and some- 
thing for evasion— both wilful and uneonscione, there is 
sufficiently close correspondence between the two sides of 
the equation to warrant us to think that the amoyint of 
Zakat was not fixed arbitrarily but was based on 
vanee of the economic structure of the then Islamic Society 
and its wants. 


The Child an an Individual 

C. F. Whitcomb observes i-n ATnerioa : 

Progressive education in its absorption with the train- 
ing of the child as a member of the group seems to 
obscure the development of the child as an individual. 
The training of a child to take his place in no matter 
what current political or economic society is a risky 
husinesb. It shares the weakness of all systems which 
fee man from a temporary rather than from a 
permanent status. The man educated to be a 
good democrat (or a good Nazi or a good Commu- 
nist* for that matter) falls into two dangers : first, hi*- 
individuality is minimized to the glory of the community, 
the Slate, and the eventual deification of its leaders; 
•secondly, instead of learning to he a man, an individual, 
he becomes simply another democrat, another Nazi, an- 
other Communist, existing solely for the glory of his 
party or State. So, education based on a philosophy of 
social values alone, disregards the first, the primal right 
of man, his consideration as an individual, as a child of 
God, who is superior to any temporal order or system. 

Germany^g Uncertain Economic Future 

Jolm 0. deWilric conchulcs his monograph 
on Germany^ controllod t'conomy (in Foreign 
Policy Hcportii) with tiie following observations 
on Germany’s uncertain economic future : 

The growing difficulties with which the Reich has 
had to contend recently cast doubt on the frequently 
heaid boast of the Nazis that they have devised a 
“depression-proof” economy. While collapse is unlikely, 
there are short-term dangers which menace the regimen- 
ted economic stabllUy in Germany. The most immediate 
of these is the highly unfavourable development of the 
trade balance, which strikes at the vitals of Gorman 
economic life— the supply Of raw materials. It certainly 
suggests that Germany could not withstand concerted 
economic pressure applied by other countries over a pro- 
longed period. A more remote danger, perhaps, is the 
strained condition of German finances. Continuation of 
the present rate of spending may ultimately lead to open 
inflation despite the tight control which die government 
exercises over wages and prices. Yet it is well to 
remember that the government can obtain more funds by 
reducing consumption and, in case of emergmicy, scale 
down its armament and puldtc works program. 

From the long-range point of 'riew one may also 
quegtion the stabUity ^ Nazi economy. Owijtg to the 
nature of government spending, a serious di^roportion 
has dovehm^d betwemi the capital goods ami the oonsu- 
tpters* gaads industry. Should Cemiaiiy tetmm some day 
to w0m tmmA peace-time activity^ this may prove to he 
a serioim problem. The government's oooi^mic experts 
often lalk ol the neessHy of pltimat^ ^retumfng to a 
regime df private enterprise, yet the measittes tli^ have 
meyawhUs devised lor the rof^entarion of bnsiness have 
gone far .Idirard descroying that manageri4 t4e"t mid 
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initiative which aic a prerequisite for this change. Al- 
ready government control of economic life has produced 
a welter of regulations involving the conduct of business 
in all sorts of bureaucratic restrictions which may ulti- 
mately produce stagnation. Up to the present, Gorman 
imsiness has been kept going largely by lavish government 
bpending. When a reduction in such expenditures 
becomes imperative, Germany will face the serious pro- 
blems involved in a transition from public to private 
fnterprise. While the large, stored-up demand for 
housing, plant and equipment, and consumers’ goods can 
provide Germany with plenty of work in such an eventuality, 
the change from one type of activity to* another will entail 
difficult readjustment. It is then that the ingenuity of 
authoritarian economic metiiods will be put to real test. 
Meanwhile, the Naas have kept the Germans hard at work, 
hill only at the expense of regimented cunbumption and 
the loss of individual freedom and enterprise. 


Hitler Goes to the Aral>g 

German Propagandti lias been extremely 
busy for some time past in the Near East, where 
the Ciermanh have spent lar^c sums of money 
(o create unn'st and to further their own 
influence. Writing in Aaia, Albrt Viton dis- 
cusses the German aims in the Near East 

T do not think ihal Beilin’s primary aim is to pre- 
pare the ground for a Germanic invasion. Not at the 
moment. To be sure, conversations with German dtplo- 
mane representatives in the Near East have convinced me 
that the old dream of a Berlin-Baghdad-Basra railroad 
limning through German-controlled territory is by no 
means dead. No Naai imperialist will agree to slop the 
Drang nach Osten at the gates of Istanbul. But these 
are dreams, not factors in practical politics at the imrae- 
iliatc present. For one thing, the Germaiw realire that 
tremendous amoiinth of capital and labor will be required 
to develop the Near East, neither of which they will be 
able to aiofd for a long time to come. Other areas closer 
to the Reich offer better prospects for immediate returns, 
>or another thing, the Nazis have assigned the Near East 
to Mussolini in payment for holding the other end of 
the Axis. They arc perfectly willing to allow Mussolini 


to take over the territory first and do there the dirty 
spade work. They can afford to wait. 

Of greater immediate importance arc other 
conaidcrationis. As the writer points out, the 
Gerinan« realise that the Noar East offers an 
ideal field from which to harass tile BnUt^h and 
French empires and bleed them of troopfe. 

This is not synonytiKiua with the much-advertised 
nuisance value. The latter, invented by II Dui-e. implied 
a more or less passive rede and h^camc a country like 
Italy, which is and bids fair to tettiain a second-rate 
power. Germany, however, is a nrst-rate power which 
can ulloid to play an active rolf. While Italian pro- 
paganda, even during its most active period in 1936-1937, 
was aimed to create among the Arabs so nebulous a 
thing as cultural good will, the German lurand is design- 
ed for the sole purpose of making trouble for France 
and England — especially England - by creating bloody 
disturbances which require the concentration of troops. 

For, two facts are clear to the Gorman general staff. 
First, more British troops were concentrat(‘d lielween the 
Mediii rianean and the Indian Ocean dpring the World 
War than on tiie Western Front. Second, native guer- 
rilla warfare in Libya and Fiench Morocco since the 
World War has resulted in the death of at least a couple 
of hundred thousand soldiers. Exactly how many men 
the Fieneh are losing every year in iheir Afncan posses- 
sions will not be known for many a decade, if m*r; nor 
have leliulile figuies lieen piihhshed of Italian losses in 
fiibya The Gormans are, however, convinced that the 
Flench and Italian lobses have been colossal. A German 
military officer I met in the Balkans pointc'd out to me 
that no type of warfare has such bad effects upon the 
morale of modern armies as guerrilla. Five or six 
thousand active guerrillas can easily neutraliae fifty to 
Hfventy-five thousand trained and well-armed soldiers, and 
keep them bu«y too. 

They do not, as the Italians did, distribute petty siimK 
to Viliam* nonentities who promise to pray for the Leader. 
They place not the slightest value on Arab sympathy with 
their cause, and do not much (*are what the Arabs flunk 
of them so long as they c;an get the Arabs to riot. 1^1611 
method is to operate through leaders with large follow- 
ings, at whose disposal they place oonsiderahle resources 
and, what is even more important, plenty of ammunition. 


BAIDYANATH DURING THE BHADRA PURNIMA. 


Baidyanath Dbam, which is considered as an im- 
portant “tirth,” is visited every year by a large numbei' 
of pBgHms, it is said that the most auspicious time to 
give offerings to Sree Baidyanath mr hlessiiigs is during 
the Bhadift Purnima September to 3rd Octobai^^ 
The Ibtimns ^l^dra Purnima Mela is also held during 
this lestMl ^ 


Before the advent of the this ‘‘tirtha” 

encircled by dense forests emsM mnyr be visited by an 
adventurous few. The EaUwgys it wkhin the 

reach of all. Those who to ^it Bsidyanatb can- 

not do better than to tnkn advantage of the extended 
week-end return tic|pts^i;lliai vdU be mauad by the East 
Inte Railwmra^ 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mlifi L»8»i4 Gnocm} has earned the di^- 
iincticm erf the tot Indian lady to he 

appointed to )l!||mi«terial service of ihc Govem- 
jnent ni iarfjit In the Defence Department, after 
havki the examination of the Federal 

fWWp dervioa Oommission Miss Ghosh hails 


Miss Pbatibha Ghose Dastidab is the 
only Bengalee girl who has come out success- 
ful in the £inal M B Examination of the 
Calcutta University this year. She took her 
M.B Course in the Calcutta Medical College, 
where she was awarded a scholarship. She 
hails from Gava, Bansal. 



Rani Pntam Kumari Mrs Pratibha Rastogi 

Rai^i PaiTAM Kxjmabi of Saliaspur presided Mbs Pratibha Rastogi stood first in the 
over tile fifth Agra Province Zemindars* Con- M.A Degree examination of the Benares Hindu 
farenoe which met at Beneras in July 1939. University, 





THE PAUSE BEFORE DANZI# 

By GOPAL HALDAR 




FtteDBRic II, who once annexed the city of 
Danzig and the present Corridor stated in his 
“ Political Testament ” : He wlio holds the 

mouth of the Vistula and Danzig will dominate 
Poland more than he who rulejj over lier.” The 
Fi^ee City of Danzig and the Polisli Corridor, 
therefore, acquire peculiar importance in the 
politics of Eastern Europe, and, the Nazi game 
around it, as is easily understood, is not limited 
to the City or the Corridor as its objective, but 
extends to the countiy beyond and around, 
the country that expin^d once and came 
to life again in the Versailles Palace. 
Versailles has been written off, and the new 
lK)rn nations and states of Versailles are going 
down. Poland, the largest of them, has been 
facing the hour of her trial ever since March 
last. Danzig and the Corridor are now on the 
Nazi programme of German expansionism. 

Danzig and the Corridor in the Past 


rule are less pronounced here than in the City 
of Danzig. For, only one4hmi of thci pop 
lion — of the 600,000 mhabitahtfl of the 
territorry— are Genhan; Poles and Kashubes 
make up the remaining two-third. The Poles 
who came after the Order of the Teutonic. 
Knights in 1454, and remained in controi of the 
area up to 1772, held their own in this rural 
side against the gerinanising procesif*, so much 
so, that oven though the territory was passed 
off to the Prussian King, Frederic II, at the 
first Partition of Poland, the Prussian kme and 
colour could not predominate in the composi- 
tion of its population. The Prussian rule came 
to an end by the Treaty of Versailles, , as is 
known, when it returned to Poland, now 
brought back to life. 

Versailles Creations 
At Versailles the' State-makers were at 
pains to give Poland an outlet to the sea and 


The Free City of Danzig is ethnologically 
Gennan. There are 408,000 inhabitants of which 
236,000 are of the City itself. Ninety-six per 
cent of the population is German. This is due 
to the fact that the Order of the Teutonic Knights 
had in the Middle Ages got control of the City, 
founded by the Slav Dukes of Pomeiellcn. It 
had already seen many masters before the 
Teutonic Knights came — ^Pomerania, Poland, 
Brandenburg, Denmark. But the Order of the 
Teutonic Knights germanised the territory and 
then gave it the tone and colour that has per- 
sisted still The City changed masters. It 
became one of the four chief cities of the 
Hanseatic League. In 1455 it incorporated 
with Poland which allowed it to maintain its 
right as a Free City. After the partition of 
Poland in 1793 it became Prussian, and, only 
for 8 years, 1807-1815, after the treaty of Tilsitt, 
a Franco-Polish garrison marked a break of the 
Prussian occupation of the City until the 
Versailles Treaty of 1918. But meanwhile the 
old Hanseatic city sank to the rank of a small 
provincial garrison town. 

The Corridor has a past equally variw 
but not identical in all respects. People of 
Slav origin were its masters and inhabitaiit# 
uhtil 966 A.D., when it came tinder the domi-* 
nation of the Polish Kings which lasted until 
13^. Then tihe Ord^ of the Teutonic Knights 
held it up till ib$ results of their 


give her back her natural hinterland which 
comprised of the City of Danzig. A new State, a 
re-horn Poland, could otherwise . mntber stan^^ 
on her legs nor effe(rtively rise in the East as a 
powerful barrier against Germany. But Danzig 
with its immediate neighbourhood was German 
in population — and the war was fought on the 
princii)le of self-detennination for peoples. The 
masters of Europe at Versailles determined the 
conflicting issues in their own typical way. 
Danzig and the German rural are a around it were 
not to be mcorporated in the Polish spetdcing 
Corridor immediately to the West as the map 
shows. The town of Danzig with the surround- 
ing territory was formed, therefore; /into a Free 
City, to be plaoed under the pr(^<^ion of the 
League of Nationsv 

The League bf Nations 0o appoints a 
High Commissioner, ahii the C^ty is under 
him and a Polish High GomiHissbner. 
internally Danzig is a 

Senate of 12 members, elected by the Diet or 
Volkstag of 72 members* Bo& today are 
predominantly NationalrSocj^ltete (Nazi). The 
teeign ^ligy ot , Danzig could be directed by 
i^and, Dut^Pcd*^;h«d Ibng raided this right 
to the Danzig gutkoiities. Outside the City 
on au extra-ti^toctel piece of ^ound, catled 
the ^ at the mouth of 

the river Vistula (Weichsel), Poland main- 
tained a ^oQtall garrison, and since January, 
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1922, the Polish-German customs frontier ex- 
tends to the sea. So, there is a customs union 
between Danzig and Poland. 

Impoetanoe of Danzig 

Danzig witnessed a new life as Poland 
came to life again. Polish trade made of the 
provincial town a port of world importance. 
The total tonnage movement before War was 
scarcely 1 million tons; today it is about & 
millions of tons. The exports of course exceed 
the imports by almost 5:1, and the chief 
ikmis of Danzig^s exports are coal, sawn 
timber, grain; those of imports salt herring, 
coffee, ores and sulphates. Approximately 30 
per cent of Poland’s exports and imports pass 
through Danzig. 

For Poland thus the importance of Danzig, 
both geographically and economically, is evident. 
Tt represents the mouth of the river Vistula, 
the gate of the Corridor; it is the Polish outlet 
to the world overseas; it is the key station 
to the Polish economic order. Its strategic 
importance follows from the above. The Baltic 
Rea would be at the command of the German 
Navy, which already is inferior to none in that 
region. Danzig thus would give control 
over the Baltic shores Besides, the 
adage of Frederick ‘II, Hitler knows, is as 
applicable today as in the past. In the handb 
of Hitler, Danzig would acquire a decisive 
])osition. The Corridor would be hardly defen- 
sible; Poland would be out off from the sea; 
and necessarily depend on the goodwill of the 
Fuehrer for a means of access to the sea. 
This would turn an independent Poland into a 
vassal State of Germany, and since the 
liquidation of Czeeho-Slovakia and acquisition 
of Mcmel, that naturally is the big item in 
the Fuehrer’s programme. After the Czech 
annexation, it is impossible any more to deceive 
oneself with the Hitlerian doctrine that the 
object of the present Germany is nothing but 
a unification of the German races. Danzig 
Germans have still less to complain of oppres- 
sion” that the Sudetenlanders raised against 
the Czechs. The Free City enjoys self-govern- 
ment; and even its Nazi character is fully 
recognized by Poland. “ The annexation of 
which Hitler aspires has nothing to do either 
with Germany’s ‘vital space,’ or ‘the libera- 
tion of oppressed brethren, ’ It is to secure a 
leverage for controlling Poland,” 

Poland’s Poi^moK 

The clouds over Danzig lowered not all of 
a sudden^ nor out of nothix^ They approach** 
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NOTES 


“ The Modern Review Not Surprised 

Soviet-German Pacts 

The Modem Review for July lubt, page 16, 
contained a note forobhadowing *^0100 sort of 
undcrstiinding which was going to be arrived 
at between Hitler and Stalin. Therefore the 
newb relating to the Soviet-German pacts do 
not come to us as a surprise. And some people 
in China had glimpses of the Soviet-German 
pourparlers so far back as May last. Were the 
Britiibh secret service men asleep ? 

Earlier, when M. Litvinov, who is a Jew, 
resigned or had to resign, it was surmised that 
that was due to the influence of Mhzi atlti- 
Semitism. 

Our July note bore the head-line “ Hdtler is 
Courting Stakn ” and ran as follows ; 

The China Weekly Review for June 3, 
1939, has an article on how “ Hitler is Courting 
Stalin ” which is too long to quote in full or 
summarize. We quote only the last two para- 
graphs. 

“ If, indeed, Soviet-Nazi rapprochement becomes a 
fact, and Moscow finally declines to he drawn into^ the 
orbit of the democratic “ encirclement policy,” the effect 
on the Far Eastern situation will be far-reaching. Japan 
will be left completely isolated, for Italy counts but little 
in the Far Eastern situation, while Germany, because she 
is Soviet Russia’s most powerful neighbour, counts for a 
great deal. With its hands united in Europe for agree- 
ment with Hitler, Soviet Russia will surely adopt a 
sterner policy toward Japan in the Far East and Dai 
Nippon would find herself compelled to tread very warily 
out here. 

** During the past week, inspired press dimatches 
have contained threats that Japan will join the German* 


Italian alliance if Soviet Russia enters a military alliance 
with Britain and France. But what will Japan do if 
Soviet Russia, instead, makes friends with Nazi Germany? 
That 18 a much more interesting question. In such an 
event, perhaps, Japan will join up with Britain and 
France. This is not at all impossible, for Britain and 
France would then have sound reasons for rapprochement 
With Japan. But it will be a bad day lor China if such 
a thing comes to pass.” 

/ 

The Uniqueness of Nepal 

The uniqueness of Nepal consists in two 
or three facts : it is the only independent 
part of India; it is the only independent Hindu 
State in the world; and it is in this Stato alone 
that under the existing circumstances the Hindus 
can be taught ^‘to rise to the lull stature ol 
their growth in the twentieth century, as 
Shivaji taught the Hindus of his age to rise to 
the full stature of their growth. 

What was Shivaji’s achievement and what 
did he exnect the Hindus of his age to achieve ? 

In Shivaji And Hu Tmesi Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar concludes his masterly summary of 
Shivaji^s achievement, character and place in 
history in the following paragraphs ; 

** Before he came, the Marathas were mere hirelings, 
mere servants of aliens. They served the Stare, but had 
no lot or part in its management; they shed their life* 
blood in the army, hut were denied any share in the 
conduct of war or peace. They were always subordinates, 
never leaders. 

“Shivaji was the first to challenge Bijapui and Delhi 
and thus teach his countrymen that it was possible for 
them to be independent leaders in war. Then, he founded 
a State and taught his people that they were capable of 
administering a kingdom in all its departments. He has 
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proved hy his example that the Hindu race can build a 
nation, found a State, defeat enemies; they can conduct 
their own defence; they can protect and proiriote litera- 
ture and art, commerce and industry; they can maintain 
navies and ocean-going fleets of thnr own, and conduct ^ 
naval batUea on e<|ual terms with foreigners. He taught 
the modern Hindus to rise to the full stature of their 
growth. 

“He has proved that the Hindu race can still pro- 
duce not or'^y fomadars (non-comraissioned officers) and 
chitnim (clerks), but also rulers of men, and even a 
king of kings (chhatrapati) , The Emperor Jahangir cut 
the Akshay Bat tree of Allaliabad down to its roots and 
hammered a red-hot iron cauldron on to its stump. He 
flattered himself that he had killed it. But lo ! within 
a year the tree began to giow again and pushed the 
heavy obstruction lo its growth aside ^ 

“Shivajl has shown that the tiec of Hinduism is not 
really dead, that it can rise fiom beneath the seemingly 
crushing load oi centuries of political bondage, exclusion 
from the administiation, and legal recession; it can put 
forth new leaves *nd branches; it can again lift up iU 
head to the skies,” — r*p. 405-406. 

Shivaji bad to carve out an independent 
State. But as Nepal iis an independent State, 
the statesmen wliose high task it is to guide 
its destinies need not do what Shivaji had to do 
to secure for himself and his people unrestricted 
scope for their activities for the attainment ol* 
the highest level of enlightenment, prosperity 
and political status and power then attainable. 
Nepalese statesmen have the field ready for 
tlieir operations. 

As regards defence, Shivaji required a 
navy as well as a land army. Nepal, not being 
a maritime kingdom, does not require to and 
cannot have a navy. Its soldiers are among 
the finest in the world. One may be sui-e that 
the supreme commander of the Nepalese forceb 
has an eye to the most up-to-date equipment 
for his army and also to aerial safety. 

The short article on Nepal and its supreme 
Ruler published in this issue of The Modern 
Eeviev) shows that His Highness the Maharaja 
Joodha Shumsher Jung Bahadur Rana has been 
exerting himself to make his people great in 
literature and art and commerce and industry 
also and that he has moved in the direction of 
making citizens of them in the modem sense. 

We cordially congratulate him on the 
seventh anniversa^ of his accession to his 
high office, which is to be celebrated today, the 
first of September. 


vidual freedom highly. This decisive step in 
modernization taken by Nepal attracted our 
attention when we were at Geneva in September 
1926 at the invitation of the League of Nations. 
In that month Sir William Vincent, leader of 
the Indian Delegation to the League, made a 
speech in the League Assembly on the slavery 
convention. On a passage in that speech we 
sent from Geneva on the 30th September, 1926, 
the following editorial note, which appeared 
in The Modern Review for November, 1926 : 

“ Was AbolitIon of Slavery in Nepal 
Due to League's Influence ? 

^^Sir William Vincent concluded his speech 
(on the slavery convention) by saying : — 

Such has been the moial influenit* of the work of the 
League and of the high ideals for which it stands, that 
I saw in the Times the other day a statement, and 1 have 
no reason whatever to doubt it, that the Stale of Nepal, 
an independent St .te , not in India but on the northern 
frontier, has recently completed the libeiation of 50,000 
slaves at a cost of £ 375,000 paid by the Slate. That is a 
result on which the State of Nepal may, 1 think, be 
congratulated, and is clear evidence of the influence of 
the League in the East, 

** We are not unwilling to give credit where 
credit is due. But we do not remember to have 
heard or read before that the State of Nepal 
has abolished slavery under the influence of 
the League, of Tvhich Nepal is not a member. 
We should like our readers in Nepal and else- 
where or others who know either to confirm or 
to contradict what Sir William has said. " 

Evidently in response to our request Mr. 
A. C. Rai sent us a communication from 
Kathmandu, Nepal, which appeared in full in 
The Modem Review for December, 1926, from 
which some extracts are given below. 

Nepal is not a member of the League and one fails 
to understanl how the League could have influenced her 
in her decision to abolish slavery. The abolition in 
Nepal has been entirel> due to a spontaneous act of 
generosity and heroism on the part of Maharaja Chandra 
Shamshero, Prime Minister and de facto ruler of Nepal 
and not to any external influence or moral pressure from 
the League or any other body. This is evident from the 
report on abolition issued by the Anti-slavery Office at 
Kathmandu (August, 1920), a summary of which ap- 
peared only two months ago in almost all the leading 
journals of India. According to this communique, upon 
which the Times report is based, the Maharaja’s anti- 
slavery campaign began as far back as the year 1911, 
when the first Census wi.s taken of the entire slave- 


Modernization in Nepal 


It was twenty-eight years ago that Nepal 
took the first step for the subsequent abolition 
of slavery in that kingdom, thereby placing 
itself in a line with those modem civilized 



population in Nepal, which was followed by a second 
Census in 1920 and a third in 1923-24. It also appears 
that in the year 1920, certain important anti-slavery laws 
were passed whereby it was enacte 1 that “escaped slaves 
who had resided for ten years ox more in a foreign land 
would be automaticaTy t’ecVied free men and that those 
who had been away for three years might on their return 
home claim emancipation on payment of the legal 
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amounts to their former masters.” {The Pioneer ^ 
August 30, 1926). 

Thus various measures for manumission of Nepal 
slaves were adopted by His Highness the Maharaja long 
before the League appointed its first commission of 
inquiry on the subject of slavery in the year 1922. At 
a time when the League could hardly exercise any in- 
fluence in territories beyond its direct control, the 
Maharaja of Nepal 1 egan seriously tackling the problem 
and tactfully preparing his country for that great an 
nounccment which he was to make in November, 1924, 
of his final determination to eradicate slavery from his 
land. 

Mr. A. C. Rai added : 

Mr. John Harris, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Anti-slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, says ; 
“Not within living memory has such a remarkable step 
been spontaneously taken by any Government with regard 
to slavery.” 

Alter quoting relevant pasbages from the 
Westminster Gazette and the Manchester 
Guardiauj Mr. Rai observed ; 

So far from the Maharaja’s action being influenced 
by the League we have on the other hand every reason 
to believe that it was his campaign against slavery that 
“attracted the attention of the League which recently 
appointed the Slavery Commission to deal with slavery 
and conscripted labour in various parts of the globe.” 
(The Times of IndiOy September 1, 1926). 

In an editorial note on Mr. A. C. Rai^s long 
and important btatenient we observed *. ‘‘ The 

above slateineiit therclore fully corroborates 
our editorial remarks in The Modern Review 
for November 1926’’ (already quoted). 

In spite of what appeared in The Modem 
Review Sir William Vincent’s mistake was not 
acknowledged. On the contrary, it was repeated. 
So we wrote the following editorial note in our 
ibsuc for February 1927, page 200 : 

“ Nepal And The League of Nations 
Nepal is not a member of the League of 
Nations, and had been making preparations for 
the abolition of slavery a decade belorc the 
establishment of the League. Yet Sir William 
Vincent claimed for the League credit for the 
abolition of slavery in that independent king- 
dom. The hollowness of this claim has been 
exposed in this Review, but nevertheless it 
finds place, unaltered, in the ‘ Final Report of 
the Delegates of India to the Seventh (ordi- 
nar^O Session of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations (1926))’ We suggest that some 
future “ delegate of India ” should claim that 
tiie abolition of slavery by Great Britain and 
by the U. S. A., in the last century, was due to 
the retrospective influence of the League.” 

At long last, however, the mistake was 
admitted. So we wrote in our issue of October, 
1927: 


“ Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Again 

“We are glad our repeated contradictions 
of Sir William Vincent’s story that Nepal 
abolished slavery under the influence of the 
League of Nations have borne fruit. The 
Maharaja of Kapurthala (as a ‘ delegate of 
India ’) admitted at a League meeting this year 
that the League had nothing to do with it— 
Nepal did it independently. ” 

All honour to Nepal and its Ruler that 
this great act of humanity was done f^pontane^ 
ously— not under any sort of external pressure 
or influece. 

Forced Labour in How Many 
Indian States ? 

In the chapter on Findings and Recommen- 
dations in the Orissa States Enquiry Commit- 
tee’s Report we find the following paragraphs : 

11. Bethiy Begari, Rasad, Magan, Bhett : — Forced 
labour end contributions are widely prevalent. Regula- 
tions sanctioned by the Ruleis and the Political Agents 
are usually set at naught and people continue to groan 
under the weight of these systems and usages. 

12. Of these bethi for kheda operations to catch 
elephants, still in vogue in severel States, is intensely 
hated by the public. Bethi for shikar excursions, with its 
attendant evils, still persists. 

Nepal could abolish slavery spontaneously, 
without the stimulus of the pressure or in- 
fluence of the League of Nations or the British 
Government, but obviously the great influence 
of the Paramount Power has not availed 
to put a stop to forced labour in many an 
Indian State. We wonder in how many of 
these States it still persists. We would in this 
connection draw attention to a four-column 
editorial note on the subject in The Modern 
Review for August, 1926. In our iesue for 
November, 1926, page 563, a statement of that 
year’s Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations is quoted to the effect that 

Recent enquiries have satisfied the Government of 
India that slavery in the ordinary sense is noi now practised 
in any Indian State and that \ lierc condh ons are present 
which may be held to amount to forced labour of the kind 
against > hich the draft convention is d rerted, no serious 
abuses rxist, and progress is in fact being made in 
remov'ng or miligatinc such condili''ntt. 

That was in 1926. In 1939 “such condi- 
tions ” persist “ unmitigated ” in many States. 
And in 1926 itself in October The Servant of 
India wrote : — 

“We read in the memorial sent to the Mahireja of 
Jodhpur by the Ad India Raon Rajput Maha«*ablia, 
Ajmer, that the Raona Rajput community In Todhpur State 
(numbering 46.677) has been gr^nnina under a most 
pernicious practice known as the * slrverif of Raonas’ — a 
malevolent and inhuman measure passed by the Consul- 
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tutiw Council of Jodhpur State, dated the lltb July, 
under which the master of the Raona has the absu- 
lute right of maintaining and extracting work from 
them, of setting them free at will and calling them 
back on necessi^ of giving away the daughters of Raonas 
or whole families of them as dowry of Rajput daughters, 
even if the Raona be serving elsewhere at the time . . 

The Subodha Fainka of Bombay of 
approximately the same date drew attention, 
to what a correspondent of the Times of India 
had written about Hyderabad. According to him, 
in Hyderabad “ each aristocratic house over- 
flows with any number of purchased blaves — 
men and women — and tliis in spite of the recent 
firman of the Nizam against forced labout.” 

We wonder whether the staW of things in 
Jodhpur and Hyderabad, and in many other 
States, is the same now as in 1926. Forced 
labour exists in some Orissa States at any rate. 
Wo should be glad to give credit for it^s aboli- 
tion (if and when it takes place through tlie 
instrumentality of the British Government) to 
the League of Nations at the proper time. 

Russo-German Pacts 

Trade follows the flag. Politics in the 
modem world may sometimes follow trade. 
First came the Russo-Gcnnan trade pact, and 
then followed the Russo-German political oi 
politico-military non- aggression pact. It is a 
very important episode in contemporary inter- 
national history and is bound to have far 
reaching conscquencee. 

We will not speculate what the results will 
be — ^the scene shifts too rapidly and too often 
for a Monthly Reviewer. 

The Russo-German pacts constitute a 
diplomatic defeat for Britain and France and 
may presage other kinds of reverses for them 
Hitler has been too quick for them and per- 
haps also more of an opportunist than they, 
forgetting old scores. Of course, they also are 
opportunists. It is not any eternal verities ” 
or immutable principles which made them 
hesitate to come to some agreement with Soviet 
Russia; in the “ rcal-politik of no country is 
there any adhenenoe to any immutable 
principle or eternal verity. What pre- 
vented France and Britain from concluding 
some sort of alliance with Russia was the 
memory of old unhappy far-off things, or some 
* phobia, ’ some suspicion, or some political- 
caste feeling. 

h Languor or Creed A Greater 
Cause of Discord In India ? 

An Irani professor of a college in Iran 
was good ^ ^ 


day on his way back home from America 
wiiere he had been during the last two years. 
In the course of our conversation, he asked us 
whether in India its many languages are a 
greater cause of disunity, discord and conflict 
than its many creeds, or vice versa ? Though 
the question was somewhat unexpected, our reply 
was : “ We have not yet taken to breaking one 
anotiier’s heads on the ground of our mother- 
tongues being different, though all are not 
agreed as to what should be our common 
language. But we hav\£ broken one another’s 
heads and bones and slain one another because 
of credal differences, and may do so again. ” 

AVe did not then and do not now remember 
whether there have been any mild or severe 
lathi cliarges on Anti^Hindi Agitators in 
Madras. But it is true tliat in no province is 
anybody sent to jail for not being or for not 
agreeing 'to be a dlindu, a Muslim,. . . .; 
whereas in Madras it seems still to be true that 
people can be and are sent to jail for expressing 
their dissent in a particular way from a 
particular article in the linguistic creed of the 
Indian National Congress ! 

“ Why Islam Is Strong In India ” 

The Irani professor referred to above gave 
e.xpressk)n to a rather interesting opinion of his 
of hifs own accord. As acording to his personal 
observation and experience and his information 
regarding Islam, by which perhaps he meant 
Islamic bigotry and religiosity, it is not strong in 
Turkey, Iraq or Iran, he has come to the conclu- 
sion that it is strong here because the British 
Government back it. 

That the British Government patronise 
and back Indian Muhammadans is a fact. 
Imperialistic policy requires it. 

Satyagraha in Hyderabad Called Off 

The Hindus and Arya-Samajists who had 
been carrying on satyagralia in Hyderabad for 
winning religious liberty, being satisfied with the 
assurances given by the Government of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, have discontinued 
the movement. Satyagraha had become 
inevitable as that government would not listen 
to reason, though the movement could not but 
cause some communal tension. Now that it is 
happily over, it is to be hoped communal good 
feeling will be restored, 

Satyagrahi Prisoners Released in 
Hyderabad 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam and his 
Prime Minister Sir Akbar Hydari are to be 
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congratulated on the release of the satyagrabi 
prisoners It will go a great way to conciliate 
public opinion. But alas? ! the memory of the 
heroic men who died iii the course of the struggh 
will make people regret that the Hyderabad 
authorities had not been wise and humane in 
time. 

Drought And Excessive Rainfall 

Gujarat, Katthinwar and adjacent parts 
aie suffering from drought and parts of Bengal 
from excessive ram. There is public sympathy 
for the sufferers from both these opposite 
causes. On such occasions uumediate and 
temporary relief is required and given a^ far 
as the resources of the Government and the 
public pemiit In addition, plans to prevent 
such distress have to be devised and earned out 
to tlie best of human scientific knowledge, skill 
and resources But in India the people have no 
pow(‘r and contiol over all the resouices of the 
countiy, there is dearth of widespread scientific 
knowledge, engineering skill is utterly 
inadequate, and the public cannot even 
imagine that anything beyond occasional 
and tem{)orary alleviation ol distress l'^ 
feasible The controlhing personnel of the 
Government in India consists of birds of passage 
who think sufficient unto the day i-s the evil 
thereof and the Secretary of State for India 

lesidmg in London is troubled more with 

anxiety for the safety of Britani and hei 

<'inpire imperilled by the international situa- 
tion, than with the difetre»5S of the masses in 
<liffi'rent parts of India 

No ^\onder the jieojile of India continue to 
be latuhsts instead of being doughty fightcis 
even with the forces ol nature 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru s kisil 
to China 

On the eve of his dejiartuit ioi China 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru declared that he was 
going to China, “ heavy at heart, at the seem- 
ing disruption of wdiat she laboured to build 
during these many years,” adding: I shall, 

however, bring back soinethmg of the courage 
and invincible optimism of the Clunese jieople 
and their capacity to pull together when peril 
confronts them. ” We do not have enough of 
these qualities. 

In ancient times there was close spiritual 
and cultural connection between China and 
India. Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to China 
some years ago revived this relationship. 
Those in China who value cultural intercourse 


between the two coimtries have enabled the 
Poet to establish the Chcena Bhavan in Santi- 
mketan in order to systematically promote 
Sino-lndian studies. C'ultural relationship such 

that existing between these fwo great 
countries is more lasting and doepci than 
political alliances. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s visit to China 
will draw the tw^o countries clohci together It 
will enable the Pandit to establish various kinds 
of contacts, though effective political alliance 
between a dejiendent and an independent 
country it> not practicable. 

All lovers of freedom in India feel that 
China has be(‘n fighting not only for her own 
liberation but aKo for freeing the world from the 
menace of prcdatoiy aggression She is fight- 
ing our battle, too AVc wish hei complete 
success. Pandit Jawaharlal Nelirii will make 
that (juite clear 

Folk-lore in Andhra-desa 

A corre»pondont of The Hmchi oi Madias 
writes to that paper* 

Rajahmundry. Aug. 17. 

Ml. Devendra Satyarlhi, whose life-miHSbon is to 
collect Indian folk-lore, paid a vinii to the local Govern- 
ment Training Sehool on Tuesday. 

Mr. Satyarthi addresbed the bludenlv of the school 
on “ Folk-lore.” fl« observed that the days in 
which the parents and masters alike felt it below their 
dignity to learn rustu songs were fast disappearing. In 
oveiy country there was a movement to pieserve the rich 
ancient folk-lore of the land The puipost of the collee- 
lion u( folk loie — of the songs of the mother who sang 
the lullaby, the woman who sang to the tune of the 
grinding mill, and the cultivator while gamering the 
harvest,— was to discover and illusliate the unity of 
thought underlying the songs and poems m every pro* 
vimia) language. Thest rustic songs would provide us 
with positive proof that India was a nation. They would 
also help us to reionsiruct the national literature of the 
new India. 

A recitation of lelugu ballads was given yesteiday 
m llu Training Siliool by professional hallad singers. 

Sir M, V isvesvaraya on Planned 
Economy for Provinces 

Scunc( aiui (^vltuac for August has pub- 
lishod Sir M Visvesvaraya’s note on “ Planned 
Economy (or Provinces ” It describes what 
IS planning and treats of plan and its opera- 
tion, ” “ mam heads of development, ” indus- 
tries in three classes,” and “ development 
campaign.” 

The mam lines of advance have been 
summarized thus: 

Of the proposals outlined in the preceding sections 
of this paper, the following items are fundamental for 
securing rapid economic advance 
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(1) Establishment of heavy industries, specially 
those relating; to the manufacture of machinery 
and heavy chemicals, 

Extensive spread of smdl'scale and cottage in- 
dustries, 

(2) Providing adequate tariff protection for both 
heavy and cottage indus r es, 

(3) Increasing production under agriculture, 

(4) Providing banking and ciedit faril ties, 

(5) Rapid extension of literacy, 

(6) Establish ng real self-government in villages, 

(7) Introducing a District Development Scheme as 
outlined. 

The following is a summarj^ of the prin- 
cipal conclusions and recommendations: 

(f) Economic Plann ng is a means to an end. The 
end is to secure a rise in material prosperity and 
standard of living. 

(ii) Economic planning is part of a larger develop- 
ment, namely, “ Planning for Recohsti action and Nat on 
Building.” 

(fn) The organization best calculated to promote 
the proposed developments in a province -will incUide 
(a) A Five-Year Plan, (6) A Develojimcnt Department, 
(r) A Provincial Economic Council and (d) A Separate 
Development Budget. 

(iv) The Five-Year Plan should give a schedule 
showing the growth or increase expected in the five-year 
interval, in income, production, trade, banking, and other 
occupations and activities within the province as pre- 
viously indicated. 

(v) The main result expected from these impiove* 
ments is a r'se in the standard of living. In the present 
case, a rise of at least 100 per cent should be attempted 
w'thin five or seven years. It would, of course, be more 
if the Central Government were also autonomous. 

ivi) In order that small scale and cottage industries 
may be successfully estabi shed, local se^f-government 
in villages must become a reelity. There should be no 
hesitation to grant self-government to village populations 
to the same extent that Japan has done. Rightly d lected 
the concession would help to stimulate creative power, 
aspiration and ambition among our rural communit cs. 

ivii) Nation build ng will be a slow process at first 
but it is bound to aiJW as the country gets fuller contiol 
of money power, manufreturing power and p"wer of 
defence. The banks are the mains* av for all growth. 

iviii) A beginning in plann ng maj be nisdc in each 
Province at once by the etablishmt^nt of n Development 
Department under the supervision of a Min ster with a 
competent secretary and a staff of three or nioie experts. 

iix) The Developmfnt Department should be able 
to start surveys end investigations and prepare a pro- 
visional Five-Year Plan as well as a plan for action in 
the first year. * 

(x) The resot.rces of each province in men, materiel 
and equipment should he fully mob I s^-d to serve these 
ends. The «ervices of un’versiiv and coMege profess'^is, 
retired offic'els, economists, finrnciers, engineers, che- 
m’sts and other experts, wherever available in the 
country, should be freelv util sed by constiluting com- 
missions, committees, informal ‘bram trusts* rnd the 
like. The men should be adequately rewarded for the r 
aervicea. 

(xi) The huge waste of effort that is goinz nn w'H 
be prevented, if the Covernmen’ also awakens the general 
pul^c to the fact that in present-day economy, egricul- 
tur^ l|bttgh a necessary occupat.on, plays a less im- 


portant part than industries. In advanced England^ 
agriculture, though protected and subsidised, is regarded 
as on the whole unprofitable. 

(xii) This is a mach’ne age. It is power machiiwfry 
that moves heavy railway trains, immense sailing ships,, 
m litary and naval armaments, automobiles, aeroplanes, 
mills, pumping engines and a host of other instruments 
of mechanical production and propulsion. The condition 
of the country will rema n low and primitive until the 
deficienci. s in mechan cal equipment and use of machinery 
are speedily made good. 

The development of a comprehensive scheme should 
not stand in the way of starting activities in each pro- 
vince on an orga^msed plan to enable its population to 
work for its more essential and urgent needs. This class 
of needs should be singled out and placed in the fore- 
front of the programme. The beginning of planned 
development should not be delayed. With an early 
beginning for instance, a village or a district may be 
able to show increase in its school-going or literate- 
population, at the end of the first year of operation of 
the plan. It may show an increase of, say, 5 per cent 
in agricultural produce and 10 per cent in manufactured 
products. If at the> end of the first year the people pf 
an area are taught to think in terms of improvement in 
this way, a welcome change will have taken place tu 
methods of proved efficacy common m Western countries 
and Japan and a no* able beginning will have been made- 
in planned development. 

American Press and Indian 
Questions'^ 

In our last July number, page 24, we noted 
that Mahatma Gandhi told a representative of 
the New York Times: ‘^Your pres^ has made 
very little effort to enlighten American opinion 
on the right lines.” On this remark of Mahat- 
maji we observed : “ The Asia magazine of 

New York has made some efforts.” 

As luck would have it, the August number 
of the As a magazine contains three articles on 
subjects relating to India. They are : 
“ Mystery of the Khaksars, ” “ The Feudal 
Tlvrd of India,” and “ The Singing Tribe of 
Todas.” The first two are topical. The in- 
telligentsia of India do not possess much definite 
information relating to the Khaksars. Recent- 
ly we read in the papers that the U. P. Gov- 
ernment have ordered government officials not 
to join the Khaksar movement and that a 
Lucknow barrister, who is a Khaksar, has pub- 
liciy received disciplinary thrashing, and that 
willingly. 

“ Mystery of the Khaksars ” 

Dr. Amiya Chakravarty summarizes the 
fourteen points of the Khaksar movement, ae 
incorporated in its vows, in his article as 
follows : 

(1) A world social system built on tolerance should 
be established. (2) Islam means early Islam of the Hdy 
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Prophet. Kliaksars cannot follow any example but that 
of hi» life. (3) The religion of the moulvis, or priests, is 
false. Khflksars would uproot ft and re-establish Islam. 
(4) Khaksars do not iSelieve in moulvis. (5) Khaksars 
do not favour or oppose any Muslim religious sect. 
(6) Khaksars will act upon the Koran and the Hadis 
(sayings of the Prophet). (7) Khaksars believe in 
toleration toward Hindus, Sikhs and Christians, and are 
ready to give assurance that their cultures are safe. 
[Does this imply that the Khaksars, a small minority, 
already envisage their supremacy over the vast majority 
of Indians when the latter are to be patronizingly 
favoured with toleration and assurances of cultuial 
safety ? — Editor, Af. R,] (8) Khaksys aim at world 

conquest and will, by good acts, win prestige and establish 
superiority of this nation over others. (10) Khaksars 
will build up a Baitulmal or Treasury. (11) Justice is 
supreme and must be observed. (12) Trade must be 
practised and improved. (13) Associate Khaksars will 
contribute six pies a month or one rupee a year to the 
Baitulmal, and will be ready to make pny sacrifice at the 
order of the Idara Ilya Hindiya. (14) Khaksars are 
■opposed to all those leaders, editors and others who ex- 
ploit the nation or relations between Hindus and Muslims. 
They will avenge themselves, if necessary, at any cost. 

We will extract a few more sentences from 
the article. 

Khaksar literally means “earthlike.” 

Martial preparedness is insured by those who can 
parade with an easy economic conscience and run camps 
with private purses. 

. . . parades multiply and mock lights produce 
casualties. 

But communal violence he (the leader) condemned 
bitterly. 

Intrepid followers hold marches, maneuvers, bayonet 
practice, mass-prayers and khaki drills from Sind to 
Panjab and the Northwest Frontier; in the United 
Provinces and in Hyderabad the movement runs strong. 

Non-violence does not function as a Khaksar prin- 
ciple; and practice, whether of mockfights or mimic 
maneuvers leading to casualties, will bear this out. 

The threats, therefore, mentioned in the vows, and 
freely delivered in conversation, need not be treated too 
lightly. 

Bayoneting of dummies and parading have not worn 
down their spirit; 

pr. Chakravarty writes of Khaksars doing 
admirable unpaid philanthropic work also and 
concludes his article with the following 
sentences : 

Destiny's horizon becomes luminous today in our 
subcontinent, events move forward with tremendous 
acceleration. As I saw Allama Innayatullah's red-brick 
house silhouetted against the suburban sky of Lahore, 
and bade him good-by at his door, an air of significance 
seemed to invest his quiet presence, promising not merely 
successful organizing but an ultimate far-sightedness 
which will unite the Khaksar movement with the great 
pacific sources of civilization. 

The Hindu Outlook of Delhi gives a fuller 
account of the organization of the Khaksar 
movement, which conveys a distinct impression 
that it is a militant and military movement. 


** The Feudal Third of India** 

The article on “The Feudal Third of 
India” in the August number of the Amu 
magazine of New York has been selected by a 
committee of librarians in America “as one of 
the best articles of the month in all American 
magazines.” . 

In that article the writer conjectures that 

Wh^n Federated India becomes independent, perhaps 
there will be cn Indian Confederacy comprising Federated 
India as at present adumbrated and the independent 
slate of Nepal. Even such pn Ind’an Confederacy will 
not comprehend the whole of India if French India and 
Portuguese India remain oiits'dc it end constitute what 
may he called Indian Irredenta^ Whether Burma will 
ever come into the Indian Confederacy cannot be fore- 
seen. 

In the opinion of the writer even those 
Indian States which are misgoverned, and they 
are the rin^iority, are not without their uses ! 

The Indian Slates, nomiiiplly ruled by unworthy 
Princes, serve a useful purpose in the British Empire. 
For one thing, they serve as a foil : by comparison with 
them, British India appears very well governed indeed. 
Moreover, in the Indian constitution as embodied in the 
Government of India Act of 1935, the States, whc»se 
rulers are autocrats, have been set up as bulwarks of 
British autocracy in India. They are to act as break- 
waters aga nst the advancing tides of democracy and 
Indian nationalism. 

It has been asserted in the article thst the 
people of the States have the undoubted right 
to demand that Britain must do her best to 
make them self-ruling. 

Many Viceroys and Governors-Gcneral, including 
Lord Curzon and the present Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
have made significant pronouncements laying down that, 
just as the British Government is bound to maintain the 
Pr’nces on their thrones, so it is bound to see that ihe«r 
subjects are well governed. But British Viceroys as well 
as other Britishers and non-Britishers know that rulers 
of people become servants of the people when they are 
made responsible to them. 

As regards the duty of the British Govern- 
ment to the people of the States, the writer 
observes : 

Whether the British government does its duty to 
the people of the States or not, its duty is quite clear. 
If any British statesman says that Britain has neither 
the right nor the might to put pressure on any ruler of 
any State to grant civic and political rights to his 
subjects, such opinion must be considered absuid. 
British political officers residing at the courts of the 
Indian Princes do apply pressure on the latter to safe- 
guard and uphold imperial interests and prestige. That 
being so, why cannot they press a ruler to grant to his 
subjects representative institutions and responsible self- 
government ? And it need not be pressure at all. Let 
it be advice, let it be suggestion, let it be s mere hint. 
The States' rulers possess invisible microphones which 
magnify the British political officers' whispers into 
Jupiter's thunder. 
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In conclusian the writer lays down the 
.stne qua non of good government in the Indian 
States : 

In order that the Indian States may have cciniinuous 
good governnient, instead of the chronic misrule which is 
the fate of most of them, occasional intervention on the 
ptH of the paramount power, after glaring misrule in 
some State, is not enough. Good government can become 
the rule, as it is now the exception, only if responsible 
adf-govemment be secured to the people of the States by 
the constitutions of the Slates. The paramount power 
s^uld see that they get such constitutions. Let the para- 
mount power then, in the words of one of its distinguished 
Viceroys of more than a half century ago, “preHciibe” 
responsible self-government for the Indian States and 
“insist that its advice be adopted,” without delay. 

The worda within marls* of quotation arc 
from Lord Lytton’s dispatch to the Secretary 
of State prior to the rendition oi My^tre in 

1882. 

Proposed National Art Gallery in 
New Delhi 

Some montii.s ago we had occasion to 
notice the scheme for the establishnmet of a 
National Art Gallery in New Delhi jirepared by 
the All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society of 
that city. That project deserves full public 
support, which we hope it will receive. 

Professor DhaPs Land Impro7)ement 
Experiments 

Allaiiabu), Aug. 21. 

„ Land improvement experiments carried out by Pro- 
fessor N. R. Dhar of Allahabad University are said to 
be attracting the attention of scientists in such widely 
separated parts of the world as California and Palestine. 

The method adopted by Professor Dhar of adding 
molasses and other by-products of the sugar industry and 
cellulosic material to the soil it is stated, is particularly 
suited for removing the alkality of “usar” land and 
alkaline fields and thus making them fertile. The method 
also lends itself to increased crop production in normal 
soil. 

California is particularly interested in green manuring, 
chemical fertilising and alkali neutralising. A letter 
written by Professor Fisher of “ Los Angeles ” to Professor 
Dhar says that some of his (Professor Dhar’s) successful 
experiments on alkali reclamation or nitrogen fixation 
might be “translated into like results in our irrigated 
regions.” 

The citrus industry of Palestine is also said to be 
interested in Professor Dhar’s researches. It is not pa‘i8i- 
ble for the orange growers of Palestine to dispose of all 
the orange crop produced in one year, with the result 
that considerable quantities are annually wasted. Even 
after making syrups and jams from the orange juice and 
extracting pectine and essential oils from the peel, large 
quantities of pulp and peel remain unutilized. Professor 
Kaesdeowski of Jerusalem writes to Professor Dhar, “your 
discovery would appear to lend itself admirably well to 
render the use of orange peel and of otherwise unutilisable 
bruit possible as an ajppropriate medium for fixing nitro- 
gen in the soil. It is for this reason particularly that 


your discovery is likely to solve a vexing problem of our 
citrus industry.” — A. P. 

Some Cawnpom Workers* Are 
Disillusioned And Become 
Sensible 

Cawnporc has been the scene of the most | 
harmful labour strikes in India in recent i 
times, in addition to being notorious for : 
bloody riots. It is a welcome sign that in such 
a city hundreds of workers have come to find 
out their mistake and repent of it. Two 
thousand workers of the New Victoria Mills of 
Cawnpore have sent a memorial to the Minister 
of Development, asking him to get the manage- 
ment to re-open the Mills. They have expressed 
want of confidence in the Mazdoor Sabba i 
(Labourers’ Association). They now want 
work to eani their bread, not strikes. 

The diRillu^^ionmcnt should spread to those 
other industrial areas whore the workers are 
exploited by labour-leaders who are themselves 
not labourers. They can only bring about 
strikes but cannot provide any gainful occupa- 
tions for the workers. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Hunger-strikes 

Recently in Ilarijan Mahatma Gandhi has 
described hunger-strikes as a plague ” and a 
“ nuisance. ” He has gone to the length of 
suggesting that it should bo considered whether 
the Congress Working Committee should not 
lay down a rule that a public and political 
hunger-strike (of course by Congressmen, of 
whom Gandhiji is not one) without permission 
should be deemed a breach of discipline. As 
Mahatmaji himself set the example of fasting 
(unto death if need be), he should clearly 
differentiate between his fasts and others’ fasts, 
giving his reasons. 

Madras Ter-centenary, And 
De-martializing of Madras 

On the occasion of the recent celebration 
of the ter-centenary of Madras, on which wc 
heartily congratulate our sisters and brethren 
of that city, the Governor of the Madras Presih 
dency opened a historical exhibition organized 
for commemorating the event. In the course 
of his speech he complimented Madras on 
possessing the distinction of having been 
nursery of Indians trade ” and ** the first train- 
ing ground of the army in India. ” The mention 
of the latter item in the compliment was rather 
lacking in politeness, though, of course, no 
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discourtesy was intended. It reminded the 
people of Madras that, though in point of time 
they were the first fighters for the British 
Government, they have long ceased to be con- 
sidered fit to be recruited for the army — and 
that for no fault of theirs. 


Russo-German Non- Aggression Pact 

The Russo-German Non- Aggression Pad, 
which is intended to remain in force for ten 
years, was signed at Moscow on the 23r(l 
August last. 

The text of the agreement as released by 
the official German news agency reads : — 

“ Guided by the desire to strengthen the cause of peace 
between Germany and the Soviet Republics based on the 
fundamental stipulations of the neutrality agreement con- 
I eluded in April 1926, the German and Soviet Governments 
' have come to the following agreement : The articles 
follow ; 

Firstly, the two contracting powers undertake to re- 
frain from any act of force, any aggressive act and any 
attacks against each other or in conjunction with any other 
powers. 

Secondly, if one of the contracting powers should 
become an object of warlike action on the part of a third 
power, the other contracting power will in no way support 
the third power. 

Thirdly, the Governments of the two contracting 
powers will in future remain in consultation with one 
another in order to inform themselves about questions 
which touch their common interests. 

Fourthly, neither of the two contracting parties will 
join any other group of powers which directly or indirectly 
is directed against one of the two. 

Fifthly, in case differences or conflict should arise 
between the two contracting powers on questions of any 
kind the two partners will solve these disputes or conflicts 
exclusively by a friendly exchange of views or, if necessary, 
by Arbitration Commissions. 

Sixthly, the agreement has been concluded for a dura- 
tion of ten years with the stipulation that unless one of 
I the contracting powers gives notice to terminate the year 
^ before expiration it will automatically be prolonged by flve 
' years. 

J Seventhly, the present agreement shall be ratified in 
the shortest possible time and the ratification documents 
will be exchanged in Berlin. The treaty comes into force 
immediately af^^r it is signed.^’ 

The agreement is drawn up in the German and Russian 
languages and is dated August 23. — Reuter, 

\ It may be that the two contracting 
iDowers are really “ guided) by the desire to 
prengthen the cause of peace between Germany 
hnd the Sotriet Republic’^ but that does not 
mean that they have peaceful intentions as 
regards other countries. Germany is fully 
prepared for war and as we write (August 25) 
she may have already made herself responsible 
for acts of aggression against Poland. And 
Russo-Japanese fighting been going on for 

35-2 


some time past on the Manchurian and 
Mongolian fronts. 

The Russo-German Pact naturally reminds 
one of Hitler’s boasting promise that he would 
give India to Russia and Africa to Italy. 

Movements of Nationals of Different 
Countries Residing Abroad 

In consequence of the signing of the Russo- 
German agreement the nationals of different 
countries, such as Britain, America, etc., residing 
in Germany, Britain, etc., have been ordered 
or asked to return to their own countries. This 
is usually done on the eve of war breaking out. 

Russo-German J^act Makes 
Japan Indignant 

As the Russo-German Pact strengthens the 
hands of Russia and destroys all hope of Japan 
receiving any help from Germany, it has 
naturally roused Japan’s wrath. 

Tokyo, Aug. 24. 

Irritated comments are made in the newspapera at 
what 18 conBidered Germany’s “ betrayal ” of an ideological 
ally. 

The irritation is accentuated by the alleged offer from 
Berlin to act the intermediary in the negotiations for a 
Non* Aggression Pact between Japan and the Soviet. 

The “Miyako Shimbun” asks cynically, who said the 
Anti-Comintem Pact was a spiritual accord between 
nations ? Whoever says so is an optimist. Japan’s great 
indignation and anger must be borne in silence. 

The “ Asahi Shimbun ” states that Germany has clearly 
violated the letter and spirit of the Anti-Comintern Pact, 
which has been reduced to a scrap of paper. 

The “Miyako Shimbun” says that Japan is shortly 
denouncing the Nine-Power Treaty.— Rriiicr. 

The British Premiers Statement After 
The Russo-German Pact 

After receiving the news of the signing of 
the Russo German Pact Mr. Chamberlain made 
a calm and considered statement appropriate 
to the gravity of the situation. What he said 
on Germany’s attitude on the Danzig question 
and on Germany’s provocative anti-Polish pro- 
paganda appears to us to be correct. 

Mr. Chamberlain went on to observe : 

This Press campaign is not the only symptom, which 
is ominously reminiscent of the past experience. Military 
preparations have been made in Germany on such a scale 
that that country is now in a condition of complete readi- 
ness for war. In the beginning of this week we had word 
that German troops were beginning to move towards Polish 
frontier. It then became evident that a crisis of the first 
magnitude was approaching and the Government resolved 
that the time had come when they must seek the approval 
of Parliament for further defence measures. 
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Russo-German Pact 

That waa the situation on Tuesday last when in Berlin 
and Moscow it was announced that negotiations had been 
taking place and were likely soon to be concluded for a 
Non-Aggression Pact l^twecn those two countries. 

1 do ndi attempt to conceal from this House that 
the announcement came to the Government as a surprise 
and a surprise of a very unpleasant character. 

For some time past there have been rumours about 
an impending change in the relations between Germany 
and Soviet Government but no inkling of that change had 
been conveyed either to us or to the French Government 
by the Soviet Government. 

Bombshell Flung Down 

The House may remember that on July 31, 1 
remarked tln.t ire bad engaged on a step that was almost 
unprecedented in character. I said we had shown a great 
amount of trust, a strong desire to bring the negotiations 
with the Soviet Union to a successfuj conclusion when we 
agreed to send our soldiers and airmen to Russia to dis- 
cuss military plans together, before we had an assurance 
that we should be able to reach an agreement on political 
matters. Nevertheless, moved by the observation of M. 
Molotov that, if we could come to a successful conclusion 
of our military discussions a political agreement should 
not prevent any insuperable difficulties, we sent a mission. 

The British and French missions reached Moscow on 
August 11. They were warmly received in a friendly 
fashion and discussions were actually in progress and had 
proceeded on a basis of mutual trust when this bombshell 
was flung down. 

It was, to say the least, highly disturbing to learn that 
while these conversations were proceeding on that basis 
the Soviet Government were secretly negotiating a pact 
with Germany for purposes which on the face of it 
were inconsistent with the objects of their foreign policy 
as we had understood it (cheers). 1 do not propose this 
afternoon to pass any final judgment upon this incident. 
That I think would be premature until we had had 
opportunity of consulting with the French Government 
as to the meaning and consequences of this agreement, 
the text of which was only published this morning. 

Wc have shown in a previous note that 
Chinese journalists knew in May last, if not 
earlier, that pourparlers were going on between 
Stalin and Hitler, and that when M. Litvinov 
resided it was said to have been due to anti- 
Semitic Nazi influence. So, unless British 
secret service men are utterly inefficient, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement that the Russo-Ger- 
man agreement came suddenly upon the British 
people like a bombshell is itself very surprising. 

Mr. Chamberlain has made it clear thaf 
Britain’s obligations to Poland and other 
countries remain unaffected by the Russo- 
German agreement, 

^But the question which the British Government had 
to consider wh^ they learned of this annonnoement was 
what effect, if any, this changed situation would have upon 
their own policy. 

** In Berlin, the annoimcement was doimed with extra- 
ordinary cynidsm as a great diplomatic victory, which 
oved any danger of war and it was daimed that neither 
nor France would any longer be likdy to fulfil our 


obligations to Poland.^ We fdt it our first duty to remove i 
any such dangerous illusion (loud cheers). | 

“The House will recollect that the guarantee which ‘ 
we gave to Poland was given before any agreement was 
talked of with Russia and it was not any way made 
dependent upon any such agreement being reached. How i 
then could we with honour go back upon such obligations, i 
which we had so often and so plainly repeated ? There- 
fore, our first act was to issue a statement that our obliga- 
tions to Poland and other countries remain unaffected.” 

We shall be glad indeed if the guarantee to 
Poland remains inviolate. But all talk of 
^'honour’ should have been avoided. Britain 
did not act honburably in the cases of Abyssinia 
and Czechoslovakia 

Mr. Chamberlain concluded : — 

“ If despite all our efforts to find the way to peace — and 
God knows I have tried my best (cheers) — if in spite of 
all that we find ourselves forced to embark upon a struggl‘d, 
which is bound to be fraught with suffering and misery 
for all mankind and the end of which no man can foresee 
—if that must happen we shall not be fighting for the 
political future of 'a far-away city in a foreign land, we 
shall be fighting for the preservation of those principles 
of which I have spoken and the destruction of which would 
involve the destruction of all possibilities of peace and 
security for the peoples of the world. 

To Act as United Nation 

“The issue of peace and war does not rest with us 
and I trust that those with whom responsibility does lie 
will think of the millions of human beings, whose fate 
depend upon our action. For ourselves we have a united 
country l^hind us (cheers) in this critical hour and I 
believe that we in this House of Commons will stand 
together and that this afternoon we shall show the world 
that as we think, so we will act as a united nation, 
(cheers) . 

It must be said in justice to Mr. 
Chamberlain that he has tried his best to pre- 
serve peace under very provocative circumstances 
and even when accused of cowardice and 
betrayal of trust. If now war comes, it will 
not be his fault or that of the present 
British Government. Indirectly, of course, if 
it comes it will be the result of what was done 
to Germany after the conclusion of the last 
great war. 

How Britain Can Fight Other 
Powers* Aggressions 

The root cause of all imperialistic wars is 
Britain’s vast empire, of which the most 
important part is India. Britain’s possession 
of India excites the envy and cupidity of all 
imperially-minded powers. They want to have 
similar empires. Britain can lay the axe at 
the root of imperialism and lay the foundation 
of lasting peace in the world by allowing and 
helping India to become self-ruling. She can 
then oppose imperialistic aggression on the part 
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of other countries with good grace and a clear 
, conscience. 

All this has been shown convincingly in 
iDr. J. T. Sunderland’s India in Bondage, pros- 
cribed ten years ago by the British Government 
in the plenitude of its wisdom. 

Whew Britain Looks For Help 

In the course of his spcedh the British 
Prime Mimister said : 

“ The pronouncement that we have made recently 
and what I have said today reflects, 1 am sure, the views 
of the French Government. Throughout we have main- 
tained the customary close contact in pursuance of our 
well-established cordial relations. Naturally our minds turn 
loo to the Dominions. I appreciate very warmly the pro- 
nouncements made by the Ministers of other parts of the 
British Commonwealth. (Chceia). Indications, which have 
been given from time to time and in some cases as 
recently as yesterday, of theii sympathy with our patient 
efforts in the cause of peace and of their attitude in the 
unhappy event of iheir proving uomici C hstul, aie a souice of 
profound encouragement to us in these critical times. 

“The House will, 1 am sure, share the appreciation 
with which His Majesty’s Government have noted the 
appeal for peace made yesterday by King Leopold in the 
name of the heads of the Oslo States after the meeting 
at Brussels yesterday of representatives of those States. 
It will be evident from what I have said that His Majesty’s 
Government share the hopes to which that appeal gave 
expression and earnestly trust that effect will be given to 
It.” 

There is no mention of India in these para- 
graphs, though in the last great war India’s 
help was of the most vital importance and if war 
comes India will be again bled. The reason for 
the omission appears to be the British imperial- 
ists’ feeling that, as India is a slave, her 
resources can be commandeered and therefore 
need not be ‘‘ appreciated. ” 

British Labour Party^s Attitude 
At The Present Crisis 

On the 24th of August last Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood spoke in the British House of 
Commons to make the position of the British 
Labour Party clear at the present crisis. 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood, who followed Mr. Chamber- 
lain, declared that the latter’s statement was of the utmost 
gravity. “War clouds are gathering in Europe and the 
world is in the shadow, and a terrible terrifying responsi- 
bility lies on the shoulders of him who lets loose the 
hounds of war. I say that thL situation has arisen very 
largely through mistaken policies, which we strongly criti- 
cised in the past, but we are facing tragic situation and 
I do not propose at this time of crisis to rake over embers 
of days behind us.” (General cheers). 

The Peace Front, which most of us hoped for, has 
been greatly impaired by this morning’s news, but Britain 
wd France remain in alliance and close friendship and 
in a sense, therefore, we are in no worse position. My 


main purpose is to try and make clear the attitude of the 
Opposition, 

Mr. Greenwood read a declaration of the National 
Council of Labour, published last night, and added, **1 
speak for the millions of Labour eupporters of this coun- 
try when 1 say that we will take not one single syllable 
or comma away from our declarations. We still stand by 
them without qualification or hesitation. We are not sup- 
porters of this Government, but let no man abroad thi^ 
that Labour will be a willing party to acquiescence in any 
further actions of aggression. The world must know that 
in this attitude against aggression British Labour is un- 
shakeable.” — Reuter. 

That is to say, if war comes the British 
nation will present a united front to the aggres- 
sor or aggressors. 

Indian Communes and Russo- 
German Pact 

It is said that Indian communists, follow- 
ing the Example of the communists of Russia, 
have no religion. Russian communists profess 
to be atheists. But though the Bolsheviks do 
not believe m God, it has been thought by the 
communists of India, and perhaps by others, 
too, that they have certain immutable high 
democratic ideals and principles. For this 
reason Indian communists have almost deified 
the Bolsheviks. They swear by thorn almost. 

But now the Bolsheviks have joined hands 
with the Nazis. Perhaps Fascism (or Nazism) 
and Communism are two sides of the same 
medal ! By which side will th(‘ Indian com- 
munists swear now ? 

The expression “ slave mentality ” has 
become current com with C/ongresswalas — 
particularly with their extremest wing — ^to be 
flung at the heads of their opponents. Perhaps 
the time has come for this extremest wing to 
shake off all foreign isms, think out their own 
ideals and principles in consonance with India’s 
past and present, and thus cease to be ideologi- 
cal slaves themselves. 

Suggested Soviet Justification For 
Siding With Germany 

Students of the history of international 
diplomacy do not generally or invariably seek 
to find any moral justification for alliances. 
They have tlieir obvious reasons for not doing 
so. 

If then the Russo^German agreement were 
not found to be the outcome of adherence to 
any high ideals or principles, Russia would not 
be to blame according to diplomatic ethical 
standards. It has been said in justification of 
the step taken by Russia that, thougji the 
western democracies (France and Britain) were 
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ostensibly trying to conclude agreements with 
Soviet Russia, in -secret they repeatedly tried 
to push Germany into conflict with the Soviet 
union, thereby deflecting the Nazi aggression 
from tliemselves towards Russia. 

President Roosevelfs Appeals 
For Peace 

President Roosevelt has made dramatic appeals to 
Herr Hitler and President Moscicki to preserve the peace 
and suggests three methods of avoiding 'war, firstly, by 
direct negotiation, secondly, by submission of their con- 
troversy to impartial arbitration, thirdly, an agreement to 
adopt a procedure of conciliation and to select conciliator 
or moderator. 

President Roosevelt also suggests a truce ** for a 
reasonable stipulated period and ,8ignficantly remarks 
that the people of the fjnited States are as one in opposi- 
tion to policies of military conquest and domination and 
in rejecting the thesis that any ruler or people possess 
the right to achieve their ends or objectives through the 
action of plunging countless millions into vrar and bringing 
distress and suffering to all nations ** helligerant and 
neutral.” The President’s suggestions do not mean that 
President Roosevelt has amother “Munich” in mind, 
according to his secretary. 

PresideTit Roosevelt's message to President Moscicki 
is shorter and reads : 

“The manifest t.a’vity of the existing crisis imposes 
an urgent obligation upon all to examine every possible 
means which might prevent an outbreak of a general war,” 
with this in mind he felt justified in suggesting certain 
possible avenues to a solution be considered. President 
Roosevelt thereupon outlined the same solutions as to 
Hmr Hitler and adds, “Should you determine to attempt 
a solution by the way of these methods you are assured 
of the earnest and complete sympathy of the United States 
and its peoples.” 

President Rooss-velt then appeals to President Moscicki 
to refrain from any positive act of hostility during the 
exploration of avenues and concludes : 

“It is I think well known to you that speaking on 
behalf of the United States I have exerted and will con- 
tinue to exert every influence on behalf of peace. The 
rank and file of the population in every nation — ^large 
and small— -want peace. They do not seek military con- 
quest. They recogni. -s that disputes, claims and counter- 
claims will always arise from time to time between nations 
but that all such controversies without exception can be 
solved by peaceful procedure if the ■will on both sides 
exist to do so. — Reuter. 

Washington, Aug. 24. 

President Roosevelt in a message to the King of Italy 
says, “ Again a crisis in world affairs makes clear the 
responsibility of the heads of nations for the fate of their 
own people and indeed huma:.ity itself, tt is my belief 
and of the American people that Your Majesty and your 
Govemment can greatly influence the averting of the out- 
break of war. We in America often find it difficult to 
visnalise the animositibs which have often created a crisis 
among the nations of Europe, but we accept the fact that 
these nations have an ahMlute right to maintain their 
national independence, if they so desire. If that be a 
sound doctrine then it must apply to weaker as well as 
stronger nations. The acceptance of this means peace 


because fear of aggression ends. The alternative, which 
means efforts by the strong to dominate the weak, wiU lead 
not only to war but to long future years of oppression on 
the part of victors and rebellion on the part of the van- 
quished — so history teaches.” 

President Roosevelt referred to his suggestion of 
April 14 for an understanding against aggression to be 
followed by discussions to seek a relief from the burden 
of armaments and open avenues of international trade and 
also discussions of political and territorial problems, and 
added, “Were it possible for Your Majesty’s Government 
to formulate proposals for a pacific solution of the present 
crisis along these lines, you may be assured of the earn- 
est sympathy of the United Slates. The Governments of 
Italy and the United States can today advance those ideals 
of Christianity which lately seem to have so often been 
obscured. The unheard voices of countless millions of 
human beings ask that they should not be vainly sacrificed 
again.” 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in China 

Inida feels honoured and gratified at the 
warm reception given to Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru in China and at Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek’s personal care for his safety. 

Chungking, Aug. 24. 

Four hundred representatives of the Kuomintang, 
Government and public organisations welcomed Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru when he arrived at Chungking air field 
at 13-30 yjsterday afternoon. Chuchiahua, Secretary- 
General of the Kuomintang, greeted the distinguished visi- 
tor while school girls presented flowers. Public organi- 
sations gave tea reception in the afternoon and dinner in 
the evening in honour of the Indian leader, while Govern- 
ment officials are tendering tea reception to-morrow. 

Marshal Chiang Kai-shek is receiving Pandit Nehru 
on Saturday while Lt.-Col. Prideauzhrune, head of the 
British Diplomatic Mission is entertaining the vistor to 
dinner this evening. Pandit Nehru has also promised to 
lunch with the American Ambassador, Mr. Nelson John- 
son. 

In a dark suit and a white “oversea cap,” similar 
to the one worn by General Franco and Signor Mussolini, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was given an enthusiastic wel- 
come at a mass meeting this afternoon. Picked members 
of “The Three Peoples Principles Youth Corps” of the 
Kuomintang, as also girl athletes, acted as a guard-of- 
honour, escorting Pandit Nehru to the meeting hall where 
Chenlifu, Minister of Education, and other prominent 
Government officials and civic leaders were also present. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru spent a thrilling and inter- 
esting first night in China's war-time capital as thd^ result 
of an attempted Japanese air raid which wag frustrated 
by Chinese pursuit planes after a furious air battle. 

Reuter learns as soon as the news of the Japanese 
planes heading for Chungking was received Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek personally telephoned to Mr. Chuchiahua, 
Secretary-General of the Kuomintang, asking the latter 
to look after the ea^ty of Pandit Nehru who was accord- 
ingly taken to the well-constructed dug-out of the Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Wang Chunghui, where he met besides the 
Foreign Minister several other Government officials. 
Daring the raid Pandit Nehru spent two most interesting 
hours exchanging views on national and international ques- 
tions, — Reuter. 
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Ci^ngress of Anthropology and 
Pm-historic Archaeology 
in Turkey 

CAtCUTTA, Aug. 11. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag, of the Calcutta University, and 
Chairman, Calcutta Branch, Indian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, has been invited to participate in the 18th 
International Congress of Anthropology and Pre-historic 
Archajology, The Congress will be held about the middle 
of September at Istanbul under the patronage of the 
President of the Turkmh Republic. 

The Historical Socielv of Ankara (founded by Kemal 
Ataturk) ivill organise excursions into the atchasological 
sites of Turkey like Alaca Hoyuk ana Boghaz Koi where 
the earliest (14lh century B.C.) mention of Vedic Gods 
was discovered in a Hittite-Mitanni treaty. 

Dr. Nag has hem invited to deliver an address on 
the ‘ Pre-historic bank-ground of Indian Aichaeology ' and 
he proposes ‘to draw the attention of the antiquarians 
assembled in the Congiish to the veritable mine of ancient 
culture, that is India.’ Dr. Nag will visit the cultural 
institutions of Syria and Palestine like the American 
University of Beyrut and the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, delivering, at the latter place a few lectures on 
^Tagore and Gandhi as Educationists.’ From Palestine, 
Dr. Nag will visit the excavation sites and field-museums 
of Iraq and thence proceed overland to Teheren where 
he will deliver a course of lectures on ‘ Indian Art and 
Archfipology ’ as a guest-lecturer to the University of Tehe* 
lan, Iran. — A. P. /. 

Disciplinary Action Against Sj. 

Subhas Chandra Bose 

So much has already been written by so 
many persons on the disciplinary action taken 
by the Congress Working Committee against 
8j. Subhas Chandra Bose and so many days 
have already passed since the action was 
taken that it would not be proper for us to 
inflict on the public another long note on the 
subject — ^particularly when the whole world is 
faced wuth ihsues of the gravest character. 
Suffice it to say that in ouf humble opinion 
the action taken was neither constitutionally 
correct nor consonant with expediency. We 
could have stated the reasons for our opinion 
but refrain from doing* so. We shall not 
complain if the majority of our readers or 
even all of them think we are wrong, though we 
think we are right. 

Mahatma Gandhi On the Wardha 
Decisions 

In the course of a statement issued to the 
Press Mahatma Gandhi says : 

“I continue to receive mostly abusive letters aboutt 
what may be called the Subhas Babu resolution of the 
"Working Committee. 1 also saw a letter addressed to 
Rajendra Babu, which can hardly be surpassed in the use 


of filthy language. I have seen some criticisms about the 
war resolution.” 

It is a shame that there are men in the 
country like the writers of these letters. 

We have no desire to comment at length 
on Mahatmaji’s statement, but will make a few 
remarks on a few points. 

Gandhi ji says : 

“In my opinion the action taken by the Working 
Committee was the mildest possible.” 

We are temiieramentally reluctant to use 
superlatives, as such use very often leads to 
the violation of truth. We will not say more. 

Perhaps Gandhiji thinks Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose has been guilty of a very 
heinous ofience. We disagree. 

Mahatmaji *Bays, Sj. Bose ‘‘had pitted 
himself against the Working Committee, if n()t 
the Congress organization.” Of course, if 
Sj. Bose thought that the Working Committee 
{i, e.f the rightist majority of its members) had 
pitted themselves against him ever since he 
stood as a candidate for the presidentship for 
the second time and could even prove it, 
that would not justify him in pitting himself 
against the Committee. Nor would he be 
justified! in pitting himself against the Congress 
organization, winch has for years been con- 
trolled by the rightists under the dictatorship 
of Mahatma Gandhi, if he believed that that 
organization had been pitted against him and 
if he could prove the correctness of his belief. 
That IS our conclusion so lar as abstract 
reasoning goes. 

But as Sj. Bose is a human being, not an 
abstract entity, it is possible that the 
attitude of the (rightist) Working Committee 
and the (rightist) Congress organization to- 
wards him has determined his attitude towards 
them without hi-' being conscioub of the fact. 
We do not say that that is >\hat led him to 
initiate the 9th of July protest movement. We 
are speaking of a possibility. It would appear 
from 8j. Boso’s statements that in his opinion 
he acted from a sense of duty. That is not at 
all improbable. 

We have not written this note and the pre- 
vious note in a controversial spirit. Had we 
chosen to enter into a controversy, we could have 
marshalled plenty of arguments — ^may be of 
a trivial character— -in support of our opinions. 
But our object is different. We desire that a 
man of Mahatmaji^s position will scrutinize 
the actions of the rightist leaders, from the 
time that many of them issued their statement 
against Sj. Bose’s candidature for the president- 
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ship for the second time to the time when Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad was placed in the presidential 
ch«ir in what many, including ourselves, consi- 
der an unconstitutional and irregular manner, 
in the way that he has scrutinized Sj. Bose’s 
actions, "^at was done to Sj. Bose at Tripuri, 
including the maneuvring for passing the 
Pant resolution, should also come under 
Mahatmaji’s scrutiny. 

No scrutiny of tho conduct of only one 
party can lead to any satisfactory conclusion. 


The. Abode of the Nation ” 

The Mahajati-Sadan (“ The Abode of the 
Nation ”) or Congress House has been a 
desideratum in Calcutta. All* the purposes 
which, according to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
it IS intended to serve are not at present 
served by any edifice, public or private, whieh 
we have in Calcutta. 

For the collection of funds it is perhaps 
necessary to appoint trustees in whose integrity 
the public has faith and a solvent, efficient 
and reliable treasurer like the late Sir R. N. 
Mukerjee but for whose treasurership of the 
Cliitta Ranjan Seva Sadan Funds sufficient 
funds could not perhaps have been raised. 

The short speech which Rabindranath 
Tagore delivered before laying the foundation 
stone of the budding was emtirely worthy of 
the occasion, and it was one which he alone 
could have composed and delivered. We say 
this witli relerence to the original Bengali 
speech, of which tho English translation gives 
the gist, as it were. All who know Bengali 
should read the original speech. 

Subhds Chandra Bose At the Foundation 
Laying of Congress House 

The speech which Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose delivered on the occasion of the laying of 
the foundation stone of Mahajati-Sadan, asking 
Rabindranath Tagore to do so, was quite ap- 
propriate and unexceptionable except for one 
passage, which is extracted below. Said he : 

“Today clouds have darkened our political firmament 
and the Congress ntands at one of the cross'roads of his- 
tory. Shall we hark back again to the days of Constitu- 
titmaliam which we thought we had discarded in 1920 ? 
Or, ehall we continue along the path of mass^movement 
which ends in mass-struggle? I shall not enter into a 
controversy. I shall only say this that the awakened 
masses of Ma cannot give up the method of self-help 
and self*reliance, of mass-organization and mass-struggle 
whiiMihps given thorn the success they have won and 
whi||B^ bring them the greater success that is yet to 


come. Above all, they cannot give up their birth right* 
for a sordid bargain with alien ImperiaUsm.’’ 

Though Subhas Babu said he would not 
enter into a controversy, he not only referred 
lo a controversial matter but mentioned the 
principal points at issue, too. Nay more, he 
hinted that those who differed from him were 
trying to induce the masses to give up their 
birth right of freedom for a sordid bargain with 
alien Imperialism. All this was inappropriate 
to the occasion, and need not and should not 
have been said. As we do not possess sufficient 
information on the subject, we shall not discuss 
whether any leaders are actually carrying on 
any negotiations with “ alien Imperialism ”. 
Even if some are, Subhas Babu chose the wrong 
occasion to refer to the topic. 

As regards constitutionalism, it is not wrong 
ho long as a constitution servos national 
ends. Acceptance of ministry was decided ^on 
by the Congress as it was thought that if Con- 
pessmen became ministers they would be able 
in that way to prepare the country for the final 
struggle, should such a struggle bo necessary. 
If our memory serves us right, we were not in 
favour of Congressmen accepting office. We 
gave our reasons when the matter was under 
discussion. Subhas Babu was opposed to it in 
great part, but also stated the probable 
advantages that might accure to the country 
if office were accepted. 

Several ministers, e.g.j Mrs. Vijaya-lakshmi 
Pandit, have frankly declared that provincial 
autonomy cannot and will not lead to Swaraj. 
But having put their hands to the plough they 
must reach the end of the furrow. They per- 
haps feel that they must extract all the good 
they can from constitutionalism as implied in 
working the provincial machinery. 

It may be that just as provincial autonomy 
has been accepted and' is being worked for 
gaining some advantages, federation may be 
accepted and worked for similar advantages 
if the accepters and would-be workers are con- 
vinced that such advantages, are sure or very 
likely to accrue. We do not definitely know 
the men and the parties who may be in favour 
of accepting federation under such conditions. 
But in any case it is best not to impute mean 
motives. 

It was perhaps with reference to office 
acceptance that Mahatma Gandhi observed that 
the parliamentary mentality had come to stay. 
Opposed to that mentality is the revolutionary 
mentality. In Mahatmaji’s opinion the country 
is not yet morally equipped for bringing about. 
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a non-violent revolution by mass civil dis- 
obedience, and that is the only kind of revolution 
desirable, and the only ‘kind practicable, too, in 
India. 

The Revolutionary Urge ” 

We confess we are lacking in the revolu- 
tionaiy urge, which Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose is 
onamourned of. 

We know storms and volcanic upheavals 
and erruptions do some good. ^ But nevertheless 
we do not desire them. 

Revolutions have also done some good, 
though the most famous revolutions in history 
were sanguinary. We do not know of any blood- 
less revolutions which may be comparable to 
tliem m vastness and the degree of radical 
changes produced. 

But our dislike of revolutions is not due 
merely to the bloody character of most or 
many of them. There are other reasons. For 
instance, in revolutions things happen or are 
done in a hurry. It takes a long time after- 
wards to mend the defects of hurried 
happenings and actions. Along with what is 
evil, revolutions destroy much that is good. 
Much injustice is done in days of revolutions, 
as the primal animal instincts of men are then 
let loose. It takes time to redross the wrongs 
done. Some wrongwS are never redressed. 
Taking everything into consideration, we are 
for conaidered radical reform in all directions, 
though that may apparently take more time 
than revolutions. 


Cession of Alemndretta to Turkey 

Our note on the cession of Al(‘xandretta to 
Turkey in our last August number (page 137) 
referred to a bright and a dark aspect of the 
event. But it seems in referring to its brighter 
aspect we were under a misconception, as the 
following extract from the Jewish Frontier of 
New York will show : 

“ ... it geems that the current degeneration of 
international relations is also sweeping away the manda- 
tory system that has been in existence for the pwt two 
decades. 'When Japan began to disregard its obligations 
toward its mandated territories, the answer was simple. 
Japan tnmed fascist, hence no one could expect it to act 
according to any code of international morals .... 

“But today we are confronted with an act of a 
supposedly democratic and repponsible government which 
reflects the same attitude of cynicism toward internatioiwl 
obligations. The Government of France ceded the 
Alexandretta district of Syria to Turkey. This area con- 
tains only a minority of Turks and it had been previously 
agreed that it remain as an autonomous unit within Syria. 
The present step was taken without either the consent of 


Syria, which France governs under a mandate, or the 
acquiescence of the League of Nations. International horse 
trading thus reverts to older forms when obligations and 
the desires of the population were not taken into account. 
Following upon the White Paper on Palestme issued by 
England, which repudiates all the promises and obliga- 
tions to the Jews, the cession of Alexandretta constitutes 
a serious breach in the mandatory system. 

** Naturally, there are explanations for this move. 
Undoubtedly, the cession of ^is region was demanded 
by Turkey as the price for its joining the anti-Hitler 
front. France may thus plead that the exigencies of the 
situation required that this step be taken. However, such 
alibis carry but little conviction. 


Bengal P. C. C. and Disciplinary 

Action Against Sj. Subhas Bose 

The followilig resolution was passed at an 
emergent meeting of the executive council of 
the Bengal Provincial rongres«! Committee held 
on the 25th of August last : 

This Council deplores the recent decision of the 
Congress Working Committee whereby the unanimously 
elected President of the B. P. C. C. has been removed 
from ofiice in an arbitrary high-handed manner and with- 
out any justification whatsoever. 

This Council re-affirms its full confidence in S). Siib- 
has Chandra Bose and is emphatically of opinion that 
for the successful prosecution of Congress work in the 
province, his leaderhip is indispensable. 

This Council desires to draw the attention of the 
Working Committee to the intense resentment and indigna- 
tion that has been caused throughout the province, not 
only among Congressmen, but also among the public ai 
large by the above decision of the Working Committee. 
The resentment and indignation roused has czeated an 
atmosphere in which it is impossibe for the vast majority 
of Congressmen to retain confidence in the present Work- 
ing Committee. This meeting, therefore, requests the 
Working Committee to reconsider and rescind this deci- 
sion as early as possible so that public feeling In the 
province may be appeased and Congress work may be 
carried on with the usual vigour and enthusiasm. 

The Executive Council has also resolved 
that pending the final decision of the Working 
C/ominittee the office of the president of the 
Bengal P. C. C. be kept vacant and all the 
business of the B. P. C. C. be transacted in 
consultation with Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

In democratic bodies the authority em- 
powered to punish to the extent of dismissal or 
final expulsion is or should be the electing and 
appointing authority and tjice versa. In the 
present case the executive body of the B. P. C. C. 
has not, therefore, done anything undemocratic in 
desiring that its resolutions should be considered 
by the Working Committee. According to the 
Congress constitution the Working Committee 
has, it is to be presumed, the power to take 
disciplinary aetdon. But the question is, was 
it democratic to take disciplinary action against 
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an offic- bearer without reference to the views 
of those who elected and appointed him ? 

Certain other opinions of the Executive 
Council of the B. P. C. C. deserve attention. 
One is that too much importance should not be 
attached to mere technicalities, to the exclusion 
of other considerations. 

Hus Council would like to remind the present Work- 
ing Committee of the unconstitutional and ultra vires 
character of Pant resolution which was nevertheless not 
ruled out of order by Sj. Bose at Tripuri on the ground 
that a Jarge number of members of the All-India Congress 
Conmiitlee were in its favour and this Council expresses 
the hope that in dealing with important issues, the Presi- 
dent of the A. -I. C. C. will not bo guided by mere techni- 
calities. . . 

In th(‘ opinion of the Council the election 
ot Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, the present president 
of the CongrcfeB, and therefore also, the selection 
of the members of the present Working 
Committee by him, are of doubtful validity. 

Apart from these considerations, there is another 
factor which makes it difficult to accept the verdict of 
the Working Committee. The present Working Com- 
mittee is, to say the least, of doubtful validity itself. In 
the first place, the election of a new Congress President 
had taken place before the resignation of the outgoing 
President was accepted by the A.-I. C. C. — a procedure 
which is unheard of in democratic institutions. Secondly, 
the new President should have been elected by the general 
body of delegates and his election by the A.-L C. C. 
was obviously for a political reason, vw., that the mem- 
bers of the present Working Committee were not sure of 
commanding a majority among the delegates. Thirdly, 
the then President of the meeting of the A.-I. C. C. 
Mrs. Naidu, bad declared at the outset that she was 
going to be unconstitutional and after this announcement 
of hers, the election of the new President of the A.-I. C, C. 
took place. 


Another Important Work on Raja 
Rammohun Roy 


Wc are glad to learn that another impor- 
tant work on Raja Rammohun Roy, under the 
editorship of Dr. J. K. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., 
Bar-at-Law, is going to be out shortly. It is 
in the press. It is a selection from official 
records supplemented by an historical introduc- 
tion. Besides containing the full history of the 
case of the King of Delhi, in which connection 
Rammohun was sent to England as an envoy, 
it will comprise a very interesting and in many 
particulars a new account of the affairs of the 
last Mughals from Shah Alam to Bakadur Shah. 
In abort, it will throw a new light on the last 
chapter of the history of the Mughals, based on 
" harto unpublished records, which should be 

« looked forward to by every student 
itiah Indian history. 



Anglo-Pohish Agreement 

London, Aug. 25. 

An agreement for mutual assistance between Britain, 
and Poland has been signed at the Foreign Office hy 
I^rd Halifax and the Polish A iibassador. 

It consists of eight articles, laying down the circum- 
stances in which the parties will come to each other's 
assistance. 

Article 1 provides : Should one of the contracting 
parties become engaged in hositilities with a European 
Power in consequence of aggression by the latter, the 
other contracting party will immediately give the party 
engaged in hostiliijies all support and assistance in its 
power. 

Article 2 states that the provisions of Article 1 will 
also apply in the event of any action by a European power 
which clearly threatened directly or indirectly the in- 
dependence of one of the contracting parties and waa 
of such a nature that the party in question considered it 
vital to resist it with armed forces. 

Should one of the contracting parties become engaged 
in hostilities with ^ a European power in consequence of 
action by that power which threatened the independence 
or neutrality of another European state in such a way 
as to constitute a clear menace to the security of that 
contracting party, the provisions of Article 1 will apply 
without prejudice however to the rights of the other 
European State concerned. 

Article 3 provides ; Should a European power attempt 
to undermine the independence of one of the contract- 
ing parties by processes of economic penetration or any 
other w-.y, the contracting parties will support each 
other in resistance of such attempts. Should the Euro- 
pean power concerned thereupon embark on hostilities 
against one of the contracting parties, the provisions of 
Article 1 will apply. 

Article 4 states that methods of applying the under- 
takings of mutual assistance are to be established between 
competent naval military and air authorities of the con- 
tracting parties. 

Article 5 provides for the exchange of complete and 
speedy information concerning any development, which 
might threaten the independece of the contracting parties. 

Article 6 lays down that the contracting parties should 
communicate with each other in an undertaking of 
assistance against aggression which they have already given 
or may in future give to other States. 

Axticle 7 provides that should the contracting parties 
he engaged in hostilities in consequence of the applica- 
tion of the present agreement they will not conclude an 
armistice or treaty of peace, except by mutual agreement. 

Article 8 provides that the agreement will remain 
in force for five years, subject to six months’ notice and 
denunciation. — Reuter, 


What Congress Would Do In 
Case of War 

Some Indian troops have been sent to 
Malaya and Egypt for defensive purposes. The 
question is, for whose defence ? If for the 
defence of India, why were not the members of 
the Central Legislature informed' beforehand 
and their consent obtained after convineing 
them ? The present constitution of India doe« 
not make it incumbent on the part of the 
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Government of India to do this. But Congress 
and other Nationalists Jiave always insistenl 
upon having their say upon questions of defence 
and in fact upon controlling all matters rela- 
ting to defence. This demand cannot be ignored 
for all time, and if the British Government be 
wise they should conciliate Indian jmblic 
opinion in view of the -difficult times ahead — or 
ratlu'r the difficult times in whose midst all 
nations already find themselves. Such being the 
case, the Ch)vernment of India could have 
called a special session of the Central Legisla- 
ture and convinced the members that the 
movement of troops intended was necessary for 
the defence of India. It is not a very secret 
matter. Defensive measures and stei)6j of 
iiieat(‘r importance and urgency arc discussed 
m tlie British Parliament. 

But supposing a special session could not 
lor j-oine reason he summoned, at least the 
prriy leaders’ coymerit ought to have been 
obtained aft(‘r convincing them. It is said that 
they were w formed that troops w(‘re being sent. 
But mere information is not cnoiigli. 

If the troops have not been s(‘nt in the 
interests of the safety of India but in imperial 
in((‘rests, the step is clearly wrong. And what 
makes it more so is that India is to bear the 
et'st in the form of salaries of the troops and 
oilier ex})enses. 

Another question which incidentally arisen 
is, if India can remain safe after the dispatch 
of ‘‘O many of her soldiers abroad, why should 
not her army be reduced proportionately and 
her military exjienditure reduced ? On tlu‘ 
other hand, if in the absence of a part of her 
army India’s safety be doubtful, that part 
ought not to have been sent out. 

In tlu' circumstances which have arisen, 
the members of the Congress Assembly party 
have been asked by the (kmgress autliorities to 
absent themselves from the ensuing session of 
the Assembly. In our o])inion merely ab'-^eiiting 
themselves would not be an effective protest. 
Peril a] )s the resignation of the members and 
their re-election may be more effective. 

That which could produce a deadlock 
would in reality be the most effective step. 
(>oiigr(‘ss leaders should take counsel to deter- 
mine wdiat would clog the administrative 
wheels. 

We havo not yet discussed what Congress 
would do if a war broke out involving Britain 
in it. According to the rights implied in 
Dominion Status, the Dominions are free to 
tako the side of Britain in her war, or to remain 
neutral, but not free to join the enemy. India 
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not being a Dominion can be dragged into any 
war, even if her interests be not oven remotely 
involved. The Congress attitude is well known. 
It wouldi oppose India’s participation in any 
imperialist war of Great Britain, But it is 
not quite easy to define a British imiioruilist 
war. If Germany attacked Poland and it* 
Britain went to the’ latter’s rescue would tliat 
be an imperialist war ? If when Germany was 
about *to swallow up Czechoslovakia, Britain 
gave military help to the Czedh Government, 
would that have been an imperialistic move ? 

There are some anti-imperialist Indians 
who appear to think that every war in which 
Britain may be engaged, even if it be a war 
for ’helping a democratic country to defend 
itself against aggression, must b(‘ considered 
imperialistic, so long as Britain does not 
yield to Iinlia’s national demand of fret'dom. 
It is difficult to subscribe to tliis view. 

if Britain drags India against her will 
into a war in which her interests are not at 
stake. Congressmen and other nationalists must 
protest and oppose it in speech and on paiier, 
but tlicy cannot prevent the country being so 
dragged. That is the real situation. The 
Government can incur any military expenditure 
it likes. It is illegal to tell soldiers who arc 
already in the army not to fight, and to 
prevent recruitment by direct or indirect means 
has been made unlawful. 

By an amendment of the Government of 
India Act the Government of India lias been 
(*m})owered to rc(|uire the provincial govern- 
ments to carry out its orders m war time. 
So the provincial ministers Jmve cither to do 
the bifiding of tb(‘ central government or 
resign. Standing for election after resigning 
and getting re-elected may create some sensa- 
tion but cannot bring about a penuanent 
(k'adlock. For the Governor can suspend th(' 
constitution and assume all the powers of the 
ministers himself. 

The Working Committee is in favour of 
the provincial ministries co-operating with the 
British Government if India is directly 
attacked. But does it much matter in reality 
whether tlie ministers co-operate or resign ? 

We are in such a pitiable posiition that wc 
(*an do nothing ourselves to defend the country 
against attack. That is the greatest glory of 
British rule. 

If Britain had been just and wise she could 
have raised the largest number of citn^en 
soldi(TH in the world from this countiy as her 
friends. But she has in her timid and 
suspicious selfishness chosen to keep tiie 
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people of India in tlie helplesH pohition of 
helots. 

All-India Anti-Communal “ Award ” 
Conference 

The fourth All-Imdia Anti-Commnual 
“ Award ” ( 'ion f cron cc was hold in Calcutta in 
the Calcutta University Institute Hall on the 
27th of August laf4t. The proceedings coin- 
menced with the singing of the Bande 
Matarani song in full. 

Though adinissitm was by tickets for which 
at least one rupee each had to he paid, the big 
liall and its galleries were full. The inaugural 
address was delivered by Sir P. C. Ray. Sir 
Mannuitha Nath Mukherji was the chairman of 
the Recei)tion (kmiinittec. After his address had 
l)een deliv(‘red Mr. M. S. Ancy, the President 
^)f t1u‘ session delivered his address. All the 
addresses were ably written and exposed the 
highly unjust and injurious character of the 
so-called Award. That it wns not and should not 
be called an award was shown by many of the 
speakers. 

Some 500 delegates attended from different 
parts of the country. Loud speakers having 
been provided both within and outside the hall 
the gathering outside the gate also could follow* 
the speakers. 

Before the i^rincipal resolution was moved, 
Sir N. N. Sircar, retired Law* Member of the 
Clovernment of India, delivered a very remark- 
able aftdress. His conclusions are given below 
in his ow'n words. 

ffaving regard to the Buprome necesHity of a united 
bloc, whether that lead<» to change in the Communal 
deciHion, in rea«onably distant future or not, the question 
is what should be done to attain that end. 

I shall state my conclusions ‘seriatim ’ : 

(1) We must try to convert to our views those who 
still believe in the formula “ Neither accept nor reject.” 
I venture to suggest that, although we cannot wipe off 
the past, yet recrimination about past events and conduct 
will serve no useful purpose, and must Ik* avoided. 

The task may not he easy, because Bengal Congress 
is part of AU-lndia Congrjpss, and the Communal shoe 
does not pinch the Hindus in Congress Provinces. 

(2) There should be consolidation of Hindu opinion 
and efforts in Bengal, and the necesfeity for the same 
being reflected dn* the -Bengal Legislature. 

• For success of ^this effort, conslnictive work wjlj Iw 
npeegsary, ,an4 pot pier^y speecbe^^, . processions and 
taking out boys and glils from schools and colleges* 

(3) The artificial barrier between Scheduled and 
non-Schrduled castes must be inadn to disappear and this 
can only be done by fair and sympathetic treattnent, by 
acts, and not by mere declaration,, remembering we have 
to atone for past shortKM>mings. 

(4) For the next Assembly elections, let not a single 
Hindu vote be cast for a Hindu candidate, unless be wfll 
Iw Ikttling to openly discard the formula Neither accept 

. lit’ 


nor reject,” and equally openly to join not only in the 
protest against the Communal decision, but to declare 
that he will try to preserve, safeguard and promote Hindu 
rights, subject to the interest of the whole Province and 
justice for other communities. 

(5) That the spade-work and preliminaries for this 
work should be taken up from now, and not left for 
a future date nearer the next election. 

Sir N. N. Sircar conoludod biH address as 
follows : 

The five beads T have given require no further expla- 
nation, but I would like to say just a few words on the 
formula “ Neither ^ccepl noi reject.” It is sometimes said 
that those who believe in the formula, have declared the 
Communal Award to be anti-national and anti-democratic, 
and is not that enough ? 1 say -most certainly not. The 

declaration is quite useless, if it is not implemented by 
overt acts, and active opposition. 

In this connection T would like to give you an in- 
cident, which was of the kind to be expected. 

After Congre*<8 had remained neutral in the Assembly 
on the voting on the Communal decision, one of the nine 
Members of the .To'ri Select Committee, who supported 
the cttiiae of the Hindus because he believed it to be 
just, wrote to me a Idler, in which is stated -“Is it not 
useless to try to help your community when they are 
determined not to help themselves ? ” 

In concluding may T say that 1 have attempted only 
an analysis of the general situation, time not permitting 
my dealing with llie Communal decision in its various 
aspects. A derision which has created an unthink- 
able biluation, viz. : a majority community coming 
through special elecloiale has been given weight- 
age in the shape of the excess seats not justified on popu- 
lation or any other basis. Why should not ray friends 
of the Muslim Community against wh(^m I have no 
animus, take and try hard to retain a gift, and give if 
up on the quixotic ground that it is undeserved. 

Where they are in minority they gel weighlage 
because minorities deserve assistance. In Bengal where 
they are in majority they receive weighlage, possibly not 
because they are really liked, hut because they are less 
disliked than theii Hindu brothers. 

It is quite likelv that the lime is not distant, when 
both will be looked upon with equal disfavour. 

There is a legal maxim— “Where the equities are 
equal, l.aw prevails” — and may we not expect a political 
maxim— Where both aie equally obnoxious let justice 
be done.” 

After this momentary light-hearted digression, I would 
like to offer this Conference my whole-hearted support 
and my sincere wishes for its ultimate success, however 
much wind and tide may be adverse to us just at the 
present moment. Let us continue our efforts with single- 
minded earnestness without animus against any other 
community, for rightihg a grievous wrong done to us, 
W^ qeek no favours at the expense of the legitimate 
claims of other communities, but we cannot acquiesce in 
a lyrungr b^causq peac^ at any price may be prompted 
by an undesirable defeatist mentality. 

Main ResoiiUions of Anii-Communal 
Award ” Conference 

The two main resolutions of the ’ Confer- 
ence are printed below. 

“This Conference records once again its strong dis- 
approval of the Government's decision on the communal 
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problem, which has been wrongly calhd * Communal 
Award ’ inasmuch as 

(i) It retains and extendl^ the evil of bcparati com 
inunal clettorates whiih m fatal to the development of 
K presentation upon a national basis on which alone a 
system of responsible goveinment can possibly be rooted 
(«/) provides statutory majorities with separate com 
miinal electorates which are wholly opposed to the 
iniuiple of lesponsible government, 

(lu) IS cahiilalid to imptdi the growth of common 
national feeling and to atcenfiiali (ommunal biUerness, 
(n) IS grossly unfair to the Hindus, particularly m the 
( ( niral I egislaiui nd in the Provini lal I egislatuies of 
Ihngal ihr Puniab and Assam wheilt* liny have been 
ilJoiud s([*ats If ss than what thiir piriportion to the popu 
htion rntilhs tbtm t<», and 

(f I gives to iujopeans partuiilarly in Bengal and 
\ssain exKssivt it pr< uilation at tiu expense of hotli 
Hindus and Muslims 

This (oiilfKiic Is of opinion that a system of 
It ponsible gtivtrnnient tan in based only on |oint ilecto 
lutes and not on «n anli nation il system of itprisr ntation 
tub as the f oinmuiHl Award provides for 

furtlur thi^ fonfenmf desiits lo point out tlu 
stiious (oii'-fcputiLfs ,)f tlu opfration of the Awaid’ 
tluiiUp, the la^'t tew vtnis whicii go to show that the 
a]ipri lu nsions m this le^^aid liaNe conn Inu Thi ‘Awai 1 
lius Kcentinted tonimiinal lutltintss all tiver the louniiy 
wlujf in provineis likt Bengal and the Pimtah measnies 
l<p,islutiv( admiiustrativi. and (diuational, which an 
fligrinily t inmunal in (harictti have betn adopt! d in 
utter disrtgaid alike of piiblu opinion and the canons 
»f justit! and fair pJ ly As rtcent instances of such 
tmasuns may h( mention! d the (ahutta Municipal 
Anundment At I and llu i imnuinal rcsiivation in the 
pulilif servKis 

Propost d 1)) S) Ramananda Chattel jte and seconded 
by— Sj N ( Sen Mayor of (ahutta 

This (oiifertnrt nquesls all political organisations 
is wfll as individuals opposed to the (.ommiinal Award lo 
unite and work in co-operation in fighting the Award In 
this (onnection the Confertnte regrets the attitude of the 
(ongress towards the qutsHon and urges it to revise jth 
P'luv and to strive for the levtrsal of the Award’ 

Moved by Sj B ( ( hallcrjcc, and stconded by- 

‘^J Nagendra Nath Sfn ML A 


Some of Those Who Addressed 
the Conference 

^ Among thoRf who addressed the Anti-Communal 
‘Award” Conference were Sj Akhil Chandra Dutt, 
M L A Maharaja Sasikanla Ai harya, Sir N N Sircar 
Dr B S Moonie Sj Nishith Chandra Sen, Mayor of 
Calcutta, Maulvi Re/a ul Karim, MA, BL Dr Shyama- 
prasad Mookherjee, Dr Harendra (2oomar Mookherjee, 
M L A President All-India Christian Association, Sj 
B C Chatterjee Barristei-at Law and Vice President, 
Bengal Hindu Mahasabha, S| Nagendra Nath Sen M L A , 
Dr P N Banerjee, MIA, (Central) Dr Radha 
Kumud Mookherjee M L C , Dr Nalinaksha Sanyal 
ML A, Sj Radha Kanta Malaviya (U P), Sj Dhiresh 
( hakravarty and Sj Ramananda Chatterjee 

Messages to the A.-C. Award 
Conference 

Poet Tagore sent the following message ’ 

“I have already expressed my views clearly on the 
Communal Award. In my present weak state of health I 


do not feel strong enough to repeat the lame thing. 
Kindly accept what I have already said about the Award. 
With this 1 beg leave of you for the present 

Sj P R Das m course of his messagt says “I 
hope your Conftrence will be a great Mutess as it 
deserves lo be” 

Sj V D Savarkar wires “Regret inability to 
attend the Conference Confidence in President Antvs 
lead W ish success ” 

Sir ( Y C hintamom says “ 1 nei d not assure you 
of mv complete sympathy with the aim of thi ( onftrtnci 
I have never altered my opinion that the so-called Com 
inunal Award is grossly unfair lo the Hindus and lo no 
s!(tion of them moie than to the Hindus of Bengal ” 


Spade-Work for Doing Away with 
Communal Decision 

KW attd lUstKc-loving ptiHotih 

\\lio know th( fetrts <i]( convintcd that tin 
C oinnnnnl has been iniuuons not only 

to the intcu'^ts oi the HimhiM — paiiuularly oi 
Bengal hut is injurious to tlu (tumc of national 
unity and fttedom tdl o\(i India The pratti- 
(al (jiustiou to l)L tskod tud answtnd is what 
should b( done to get nd of the donsion 

Bffoic niaking a lew sugg( stions, wt wish 
to iiiikt soint pielnnmary obseivations 

I\( Bengalis and those non-Bi'ngahs who 
au km<l towauls us make too inudi of Bengal 
ha\ing unsettled the “setthd tact” of the 
Paitition of Bengal 

In the fiist place, the paitition ha^ not bteii 
in Kality (\actly levtised Tlu old paiti- 
tion has betn followed by a new partition, the 
motive oj tlu two being tlu saint, namely, the 
weakening of the Bengali people —par tiddaih 
the Hindu Bengalis Tlie object of the Anti- 
lurtition agitation was to bung togitlui all tlu 
Bt ngali F peaking anas undti one provincial 
.cdininihtration Tliat object was not fully g<unc<l 
Hence the “ {settled fact of the partition of 
Bengal by Loid Curzon wa* not really fully 
unsettlpid 

In the second plact , what was done in 1912 
was done m great part to conciliate the people 
of Bihar and Orissa Wiiat was done in justice 
to them was well done, but the injustice done 
to the Bengalis was wrong Justice could and 
diould lia\e been done to the Bihans and the 
Onyafe withouf wionging the Bengali people 
For this wrong we do not, of com sc hold the 
Bihans and tlu Oriyas responsible What was 
done in 1912 was partly the result of the Bengali 
anti-partition agitation and partly due to the 
desire of the British Government (in their own 
interests of course) to please the Bihans and 
the Onyas H at present the British Oov(‘rn- 
ment feel tire necessity of reversing the 
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Comiuuual Decision in order to please some 
party or parties, th(?n it may be reversed. 

In tlie third place, though Lord (hirzoii 
partitioned Bengal in imperial inU'rcsts, yet it 
was after all a provincial affair. The ("omiuunal 
Decision is not a provincial affair, though it has 
adversely affected Bengal more than any other 
area. The Decision being an all-India affair, 
the agitation against it should be all-India in 
character and greater in strength than the anti- 
partition agitation of Bengal. It should not be 
lost sight of that though the partition of Bengal 
was a jirovincial affair, the agitation against 
it was successful paiily because it was joined 
in by peojile outside Bengal also. 

The Congress authorities^ have pcrmitterl 
agitation against the Decision on national 
grounds. Of the Indian nation the Hindus form 
the most important and essential part, not only 
because they are/ the numerical majority, but 
also because they represent India's intellect, 
knowledge, culture, public sjiirit, and whole- 
hearted devotion to the country, more than any 
other section or sections of the people. There- 
fore, if tlie strength of the Indian nation is to 
be maintained and increased, it is absolutely 
necessary to maintain and increas<* the strength 
of its moat important and essential part, 
without injuring any other part, of course. It 
is well known that the Hindus do not want to 
deprive any other community of its just dues 
and rights; they do not want more than what is 
justly due to them. 

In order to maintain and increase the 
strength of the Hindus, whatever weakens the 
Hindus most be done aw'ay with. The Com- 
munal Decision weakens the Hindus in th(’ 
Central Legislature, degrading them to the 
position of a powerless minority from their ju^t 
and rightful position of an undoubted and un- 
challengeable majority. It has weakened 
them in the provinces also. It is common 
knowledge that it has made the Hindus of 
Bengal powerless in the Legislature, and they 
are going very rapidly to be practically cxclu- 
dedi from the administration also. But few 
])eople pay attention to the undoubted fact that 
the Communal Decision has weakened the 
Hindus in the Hindii-majority provinces also. 

Take the case of the United Provinces. 
There the Muslims form only 14 per cent, of 
the population. Yet the U. P. Ministry are so 
afraid of this small minority that they have not 
dared to take all the steps necessary to prevent 
and quell communal riots. They have felt 
conjpelled, as it were, to overlook the violent 


writings of the Muslim Urdu press which en- 
gender communal hatred. They have restricted 
the legitimate religious rights of the Hindus and 
removed some restrictions on the Muslims 
which were necessary for maintaining peace. 
As regards the Administration, it is far more 
in the hands of the Muslims and far less in 
those of tlic Hindus than either the numbers, or 
the public spirit, or the intellectual and cultural 
standing of the tw'o communities, or all of them 
taken together, would justify. 

Therefore for the maintenance and increase 
(»f the all-India and provincial strength of the 
Hindus, who constitute the core of tlie Indian 
nation, the Communal Decirion must be knocked 
on the head. Unless the Decision goes, Hindu 
weakness cannot go; and unless Hindu weak- 
ness is replaced by Hindu strength the 
weakness of the Indian nation cannot be 
replaced by the strength of the Indian nation. 

The Hindu«< have to make this clear to the 
Congress, of whieli also the Hindus are the life 
and soul. Let tlie Hindu" of Bengal wlio have 
been the greatest sufferers froni the Decision 
begin tbo process. 

Our suggestion is that there should be a I 
least as many members in Bengal of the Anti- 
C^ommunal Decision Bloc as there are pninaiy 
(''ongrt^s members. We call it a Bloc ])urj:w)se- 
ly, as tlierd may and sliould be in il Congressites, 
Hindu Mahasabhaites, Liberals, and persons 
who do not belong to any party whatsoever. 
There is no bar to a jierson being both a primary 
Congress member and a primary Hindu Maba- 
sabha member. 

Our second suggestion is that whenever 
there is an election to the legislatuie, a district 
board or municipality, Hindu voters should vote 
only for those candidates who pledge them- 
^elve"^ in writing to work directly and indirectly 
against the Communal Decision. 

Our third siiggcbtiim is that Anti-Commu- 
nal Decision Blocs should be formed in provinces 
other than Bengal, too. 

Our fourth suggestion is that public opinion 
should be educated everywhere with the ulti- 
mate object of persuading the ministries in the 
Congress provinces to demand of the British 
Governmemt that the Communal Decision be 
done away with; if the demand be not met, the 
Congrcs.s ministers are to resign. 

Our last suggestion is that there should be 
an intensive campaign for rigid boycott of 
British goods with a view to bringing pressure 
on the British people for the reversing of the 
Communal Decision. 
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Report of the Bamu Raid 
Enquii y Committee 

A lashkar of some 300 to 400 ti ansfrontici 
liihosnicn laulod the town of Bannu in the 
British Noith-West Fiontioi Pio\iticc on Inly 
23, 1938 A comniitfoo niipointccl by the 
fiovernnient of that province to inquire and 
submit a report The upoit lias been subnnt- 
iwl and published The committee’s fimlim^s 
id^itin^; to the conduct of the De]nitv 
C^mimissioncr of the Bannu di'^tnct lias been 
thus summanzed bv Th( Tnbiwc of Lahore 

So fai m tlu Deputy roinmissiontr is eoncerned, the 
( ommiltte dismi‘.ses the alli gation that he either organized 
01 tonnived at tlu raid as unworthy of credeme and savs 
that the evuknee on the point dots not tvin (umuIalivdY 
support llu allegation But while the Deputy Commis- 
sioner IS ixoneMtfd fiom this giave chirge the ( ommit- 
l< e records against him llu fiiiding that he “was la<king 
111 iiiiiialivi and di<l not take propir and siiong measures 
to pioled the lilt and propel ty of titirens committed to 
his iliarge and living in tlu tily which is a garrison 
town and should not havi been allowed to he raided hy 
a T ashkar (onsi«,ting of only 300 to 400 nun, even though 
arim i| with fin aims * Ihis finding is amply supported 
li> llu (videiice befon tlu CommitUe The failure of 
llu Deputy rommissioiiei to takt strong and proper 
mtasiiies may liavt been p-nll> dut to his imprtssion that 
in tht maintt nance of intirnnl order against tiibd in- 
(uision he Has suboidmitt to the military authorities” 
But the CominitKe rightly affirms that ‘this was a wholly 
iMoneous impicssion and was neithtr supported by autho 
iitv nor by prctedent nor by practici ” In point of fact 
llu exist! nte of this impussion in his mind shows all 
the more dearly that Major Laughton was not the kind 
of officer that should evir have been appointed to the 
administrative charge of so important a district as Bannu 

As regards the militaiy nutlimitut* the 
Comimttcc’h finciing; is as follows 

‘ The Deputy Commissioner allowed himself to sni- 
render initiative to the military authorities and the report 
of Bannu Brigade headqiiartirs suggests that he was 
acting under their control According to tlu saint report 
ordeis for despatch of troops were issued between 10 13 
and 10-30 pm and the militaiy arrived at 11 p.m 
Mr Bowtn in answer to a question said that the military 
gave no help in the dispersal or pursuit of the raiders.” 

Again, 

“ The final point we would emphasise is that the 
law lays on the military commander the duty of obedience 
and on civil authorities the right of requisition The 
rircurostances of the present case suggest that between 
10 a m and 10 p m on the 23rd July, 1938, the legal 
position as between the two authorities was not properly 
appreciated at Bannu” 

On these findings The Tribune very justly 
observes • 

This 16 obviously the least that any impartial or dis- 
passionate critic could say, and it is the clear duty of 
both the civil and the military authorities to see that 
this thoroughly discreditable state of things is never 
Allowed to recur 

Regarding civil officers otihe<r than the 


Deputy Coinmismoiu't tiie CouunitfoeV findings 
aie as condomnatoiy as those relating to that 
officer and the nnbtaiy authonfies 

Some of the most important tivil oftueis were not 
prcsint in the city at all This is pniiuularlv true of 
llu Assistant Commissioner, K B Ibrahim Khalil Khan, 
and the Superintendent of Police “It is rcgriUahli,” 
says tlu ( ommittet, “that during those critical duvs when 
there was an apprehension of tioubh, holh tlu ^hslstant 
( onimissionei and the Superintendent of Folu c wi re 
absent fiom Bannu We do not think that leave of 
absence should lu so rtadily granted to key officers m 
tunes of duttuibance The prthence of a r»|iahb Assist ml 
( ommissioncr on the 23rd July might lunc made much 
diffiiriKc and would luvc sttenglluntd tlu D C’s hands 
llu «amf appi es with greater force to the S P’ 

As ugaids tlu offiotne attuilh present in 
(Ik (it\ at tlu ^mu ot tlic raid tlie ('oinnnttee 
Kituludis aiftt a ( itilul (\amniation ot tJie 
( 11 (imi^t times and the (Mthme that 

iluv did not on the night of the raid show the qiialitiein 
of foH sight alertmss and drive mended to nu cl a difficult 
and dangeious situation which did not lonu upon them 
entirely unheralded 

Adoidmg to out I ihnit lonUnipoimy 

This IS no mattii foi suiprisi when it is borne in 
mind thrt in the ahseme of tlu Supeimti ndt ni of Polue*, 
dll officti of 14 years standing the police were plaetd in 
tht charge of an Assislaiil SuiHiinieneh nt of Police who 
was a veiy juniot offieer and had at llial time a total 
seivKc ot only 19 months to Ins credit What followed 
might easily have been expceled Although information 
was itteived at 10 am about the iniendeel ratd and was 
passed on by the Deputy roraimssionti to the senior 
Indian Gazette el officer picsenl at the station, no action 
in the way of special polite precaution was taken duimg 
the day Tho polite officers were so imprtpaied that they 
weie actually alUndiiig a dinner parly at the qnaiters 
of the ( ity Inspector It look the Assistant Siipenntend- 
enl 40 minutes to hold tlu consultation and to leach 
the police lines after he had got dt finite information 

about ihf impending raid lie was still uncertain as to 
what he should do when at about 9 p m be was told that 
the laiders had actually entered tht city and that looting 
was going on in the ha/ar It is conclusively established 
hy evidence that ‘ the Assistant Supenntendtnt of Police 
made up his mind as instructed, to go into the city afler 
the raiders had re at bed then objective and begun to 

damage the properly of Bannu citizens,” and that “with 
the exception of a small gate guard consisting of four 
constables undci the command of a lame head constable, 
there was nobody else at the railway gale or anywhere 
on the route fiom Gumbati to the City, to stop the 
entrance of the Lashkar into the city” A more dis- 
graceful stale of things cannot well be imagined, and H 

is the clear duty of the Government, on whom lies the 
responsibility for the protection of the life and properly 
of the citizens, to hnng home to those responsible for this 
criminal act of negligence the enormity of their offence, 
and also adopt the strongest possible measures to prevent 
a recurrence of this tragedy. 

The Committee has recommended the 
following measures among others to be taken : 

(1) The rigour of the Arms Act should be relaxed and 
people living within eleven miles of the administered areas 
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in Hunnii and IJ. L Khan should hr allowed lo buy arms 
more freely. 

(2) The Bydtem of police intelligence should be improv- 
ed or aiigmenled, the Frontier Constabulary should be in- 
ereawd and placed under the control of the Provincial 
(rovernment. 

(3) The tribes must be fined for kidnapping a British 
subject, and if a raimoin has to be paid to obtain the 
release of kidnapped persons it must be deducted from the 
allowances payable to ibe tribcv. concerned. 

(4) Villagers and townsmen should be organised in 
militias and the Khasadars nbould be leplacrd by the Fron- 
tier Constabulary. 

<5) A motorable road inter'^persed by forts and a 
lowc*r should he constructed on the administrative border 
and wireless telephones should be provided between the 
headifuarlers and ail posts. 

(6) The Provincial Government should become directly 
as*>u(ialed with the administration of the tribal territory. 

(7) Joint electorates should be int|oduced for election 
to local and piovincial bodies with a view to improving 
the lelations between Hindus and Muslims. 

All tlic^e rei'onimenclatioTis art* very impor- 
tant and useful. But what are the Central and 
Brovineial Covernments going to do to bring it 
lionie to the civil and military authorities con- 
(H'rnod that tiiey are strictly responsihle for the 
hafety of the lives and projierty of tlie people 
under tlieir charge ? AVhat condign punishment 
i» going to be inflitded on the officers who were 
guilty of neglect of duty ? 

“ Attempt to Supplant Bengali by 
Hindi ** in Manbhum 

In relation to the allegation that “ there is 
ill Maublmm an attcanpt to aufiplant Bengali 
by Hindi*’, The Behar Herald of August 15 last 
publishes the following English translation of a 
circular in Bengali which was sent in May last 
i)y sub-inspectors of schools in Manbhum to the 
lu^ad pandits of the primary schools in their 
jurisdiction : 

“.Sir . — As dirccled by the Inspector of School^ Chota- 
Nagpur Division, you aie hereby notified to obtain the 
lolinwmg informations and submit them to me by the 
22nd May. 

1 The names of the sehools from which the teaching 
of Bengali can be completely abolished, and in which 
teaching of Hindi can be introduced from the next year; 

2. The names of the tichools in which both Hindi 
and Bengali are taught at present and may be taught even 
in future; 

3. The names of the schools in which it will not be 
necessary at present to introduce Hindi in place of Bengali, 
the existing medium; in such cases if there are a very 
small number of students desiring to learn Hindi, the 
names of any schools nearby to which such pupils may 
be sent. 

4. The names of schools in which Urdu teaching 
should be introduced. 

You are requested to give the above informations after 
taking the opinions of the pupils and other residents of the 
locality. The opinions should be obtained in writing.” 

It is to be borne in mind that Manbhum is 


a ))red«minantly Bengali- speakng district and 
that those in that district Whose mother- tongue 
is n<>t Bengali speak {ind understand Bengali as 
a seeondaiy language. 

The Behar Herald also quotes Mr. Krishna- 
ballabh Salt ay’s reply to the Bengali deputa- 
tionists’ retiuest at Jatntara that their children 
should be allowed to receive instruction through 
their mother-tongue Bengali. The reply was to 
the effect that tlie liengalis must learn Hindi. 
But the Congress does not lay <lown that 
children in primal schools in non- Hindi-speak- 
ing areas should receive elonicntaiy education, 
not through their mother-tongues, but through 
Hindi. In fact C’ongress does not want that 
Hindi should supplant other mother- tongues, 
but that it should be h*arnt iii addition to those 
mother-tongues. That can and should be done 
at a stage later than when children begin to 
know the alplmbet and read the first primer or 
two. 

P/oa** of Bengali in U. P, Educational 
Institutions 

In recent months tliere ha^ been some dis- 
cussion in the press of the question of tin* place 
of Bc'ngali, tlie mother-tongue of Bengali ehildren 
in the United Provinces, in the educational 
institutions ol that Province. The Director of 
Public Information of that Province has recent- 
ly (August 181 circulated a Press Note which 
clarifies the position The subject of the 
discu.ssion was a ])articular resolution of the 
Board of Hig|h School and Intermediate Edu- 
cation, Ignited Provinces, whieh lays down that 
“ 111 future answers in the various papers for tiic 
High School Examination shall be written m 
Hindi or Urdu. 

Thia resolution has been held lo be antagonistic to the 
educational facilities of the Bengali community in the 
province. In this connexion public meetinga have also 
been held in a few cities of the province wherein refer- 
ence has been made to certain assurances said to have been 
given by the Hon’ble Minister of Education to a deputa- 
tion which saw him several months ago. The facts are as 
follows : 

The Board is a statutory body and independent of the 
Government. It passed the resolution in what it considered 
to be the best interest of the spread of education in the 
province. So far, there had been three alternative languages, 
English, Hindi, IJrdu in which a Bengali student appearing 
al an examination under the Board could answer his ques- 
tions. By the resolution of the Board, papers which could 
previously be answered in English were to be answered 
compulsorily in Hindi or Urdu. From the broader point 
of view the significance of the resolution consisted in the 
gradual substitution of English by Indian languages. 
Pedagogtcally, by the arrangement proposed by the Board, 
the Bengali student was expected to devote less of his time 
to English which was one of the three optional languages 
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in which he could answer and more of it to acquire pro- 
ficiency in Hindi or Urdu one of which at least is inoic 
akin to his mother*tongue than ’English. 

The Pross Note does not say whetllier 
according to the arrangement projtosetl by the 
Hoard Bengali children were expected to devote 
some time to their mother-tongu(‘ and whether 
any facilities were or were to be provided for 
doing so. 

The Note continues : 

However, in deference to the wishes of the Bengali 
community, the Hon’ble Minister of* Education told the 
deputation that pending Government decision on the le- 
commt^ndations of the Narendra Deo Committee, the then 
existing system would continue. That assurance has been 
observed. The Board’s resolution has not been intei preted 
in a mandalor> sense and Bengali students were permitted 
at the last High School Exaininalion to answer questions 
in English, if tliey chose to do so. 

This is satisfactory. 

The relevant portion of the V. P Cloveni- 
ment resohition ott the Narendra Deo 
Connnittee’s reci.iimiendatioii read's as follow*^ ; 

“The Goveinmoiit accept the recommendations of the 
Gtuninillee as to the medium of instruction foi the basic 
and the secondary institutions. The medium will rightly 
1)1* Hindustani. This will not, howevei, preclude any special 
jnrimg^mcnl which may he icquired for the teaching of 
any other Indian languages in the Province.” 

Tliis detdsion of the U. P. (loverniuent is 
uii(‘xceptionabl( . 

In the Note the iollowing obscivalions 
follow : 

'I'he last sentence clearly provides all that is necessary 
to enable teaching to he given and, by implication, examina- 
tion', to be held in Indian languages other than Hindustani. 
As to which Indian languages should he recognised for 
the purpose a question of detail, which will examined 
bv a special officei to be appointed shortly to go into the 
recommendations of the committee in their administrative 
and financial aspects. Till the results of this examination 
arc available the existing position will continue. THiis 
the position is clear and unequivocal. There is nothing 
in any action, assurance or resolution of the (Tovernment 
to create misapprehension among the Bengali comnmnky 
inside or outside the province regarding the alleged dis* 
placement of the Bengali language. It is farlhesl from the 
desire of the Government to curb the facilities the Bengali 
community enjoys at present in the province for studying 
Bengali, of the literature of which every section of the 
Indian community is so justly proud. Government will 
continue to offer the community all such facilities. 

The concluding paragraph of the Note 
begins : — 

At the same lime the Government expects that the 
Bengali community should be well-versed in the language 
of the province, which they have made their home; parti- 
cularly when in so doing they will relegate to a secondary 
position not their mother-tongue but a foreign language 
against the tyranny of which in the school and college 
curriculum the great educationists of Bengal have waged 
a heroic struggle and with success. 

The editor of The Modern Review began 


to publish his Bengali monthly Prabdsi in 
Allahabad nearly 40 years ago. It was meant 
to serve Bengalis living outside Bengul as well 
ns thoso who lived in Bengal, Ever ^^ncc its 
establishment we have tried our best to improHs 
upon Bengalis living outside Bengal the duty 
and the advantage of learning the language of 
the region whore they live. So we can tuv(' un- 
qualifit^d support to the first part of the sentence 
quoted above. With regard to the ^ecol\d part, 
though we presume we are nationalists in 
politics, we think we should avoid imiiorting 
nationalistic politics into the sphere of cultural 
endeavours to any extent which may narrow 
our outlook. We cannot forget what we owe to 
our knowledge of the English language and 
ljt(‘ratiir(‘. We in' certainly against the tyran- 
ny of any foreign language. But it cannot be 
admitted that any Indian language, be it Bengali, 
or Hindi, or Urdu, or the still-to be party 
created Hindustani, is yet fit to displace English 
in any scheme of higher odneation. We veniurr 
to say that (‘V(‘n when we begin to impart 
University education through the medium of 
some advanced Iiulian language, it would be 
necossaiy and advantageous to study Flnglish 
lit(*ratiire. 01 course, we iliay study Friuieh 
literatiiK' or Oirman literature, or some other 
advanced foreign literature in addition to the 
literaturos of our mother-tongueh. 

Such being our opinions, we may bc' 
fiardoned for hojiing that there will not be any 
hniTy on the part of linguistic nationalists or 
linguistic imperialists m seeking to dmflaci 
English, though we would jippreciate the placing 
of the mother-tongues. 

■ The Note concludes thus : 

Hindustani in veiy likely tu be* the medium of instrur- 
lion in universities in the near future ami may at no distant 
date displace Englidi ui an increasing degree in other 
spheres as well. Therefore, it ia in the best intereatft, 
cultural and economic, of the domiciled Bengali communi- 
ty to acquire proficiency in the common language of the 
province which they have accepted as their own. 

What sort of language tlie «till-to-bc-partly- 
created Hindustani will be we do not know. 
But it is probable that its literature proper will, 
at least for some <lecades, be poorer than the 
literature proper of Hindi and say, Bengali. 
Such being the case, will it bo wise to make 
Hindustani the only medium of University 
education in the Unitefl Provinces ? 

In th(‘ jirovince of Bombay if University 
education has to bi“ given through the medium 
of some Indian language or other, both Marathi 
and (Jujarati must be the media — if not 
Canarese also. In the province of Madras as 
it is, the University languages should be Telegu 
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and 1'amil — ^if not Malay alam and Canaresc 
also. In the C, P. also there must be two uni- 
verj-ity languages, Hindi and Marathi. 

In the United Provinces Hindi or Urdu or 
Hindustatiii is spoken by an overwhelmingly 
large majority of persons. But Bengali is spoken 
by a section of th(‘ permanent inhabitants of the 
province, though the numerical strength of that 
section is small — not at all comparable to the 
numerical strength of those who speak Gujarati, 
Marathi, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, or 
Canarese in the j^rovinces named above. But 
U. P. Bengalis like tlic Bengalis of Bengal have a 
language and literature not less advanced than 
any others in India. Would it be too much to 
suggest or hope that it sliould be an alternative 
Univorsity language in the Uhited Provinces? 

When we visited Prague, the capital of 
Gzeclioslovakia, in 1926, we found two univer- 
sities in that city, a Czech university and a 
German university. We find from a recent 
telegram published in The Himlu of Madras 
that even the Nazi devourers of Czechoslovakia 
are going to continue a similar arrangement. 
The telegram is printed below, 

“ Czech Protfxtokate ” 

System Adopted” 

“ (ReiaerV Agency.) 

“Prague, Aug. 19. 

“ On Baron Von Neuraili’s recommendalion, the Govern- 
monl have issued a decree establishing equality between 
the Czech and German languages. The Protectorate thus 
ia (iffteially hi lingual.” 

Of course, Bengalis are not as mnnerouvs in 
the U, P. as eitlicr tlie Gorraims or the C^zeehs 
in Czechoslovakia. But if tlu' University m 
U. P. have an alt(*rnative linguistic ntediiim 
they will be culturally richer. 

Reward for Woman- Abduction^' 

^ The Bengali daily Jv^gantar has written an 
article under the heading Narl-haraner Puras- 
kar ” Bewarii for Woman- Abduction, 

whertdn a scandalous true story is told. 

Ono Abdul Gafoor Kotwal, president of a 
union board, alxlueted a Brahmin girl Bina]>ani. 
H(‘ was s(mteue(‘d bv the Sessions Judge to five 
years* rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 
500. On Hi)peal the High Court reduced the 
term of imprisoinment to a year and a half, 
keeping the fine unreduced. After serving out his 
t(^rm, the man has been trying to become union 
board member again. But according to the 
village self-government act, a man convietetl 
of an offence involving moral turpitude can- 
not stand for cle«ction until five years after 
I'eleasc. Moreover, he has to obtain the pardon 
gnd approval of the provincial government 


before standing for election. If the district 
board dieclares him unfit for election, he loses 
l)is right to election for good. The district board 
did so declare him, but on t!ho nian’s bringing 
a civil suit against the district board, it cffeclod 
a compromise and withdrew its ban, for reasons 
which can be guessed. The Jugdntar says it 
has learned from a reliable source that the pro- 
vincial government has also pardoned and 
reeonimended him for election. 

If this account be true, the only thing that 
remains to i(k‘cide is who should be whipped, as 
according to the law applicable to tlui case the 
convict could have been awarded some strok('?i 
also but was not. So the law should have its 
due. 

Russo-German Pact Anticipated 
in Prabdsi 

In the la^t Jyaishtha number ol Prabdsi, 
pubiLshed on May 14, in a noU* on Litvinov’s 
lesignation, oeoiirs the sentence, it is report(‘d 
tluit arrangements an^ being nuifle iu secret for 
an alliance between Germany and Russia.” 

J^ady Nirmala Sircar 

By tlie death of Lady Nirmala Sircar, wife of 
Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, Bengal lias lost a lady 
who from the privacy of her home inspired not 
only her husband but others also related to her 
to noble living. Not many know what a fortune 
Sir Nilratan lias lost in trying to bring on a new 
era iu the industrial <levelo|)ment of Bengal. He 
could not have done this with(»ut the full consent 
and co-operation of Lady Sircar. She took an 
a(*tive part on several occasions in relieving dis- 
tress caused by famine', flood and earthquake. 
Her unostentatious and simjih' way of living and 
unfeigned courtesy won the respect of all who 
knew her. She studiously avoided the limelight, 
but on the two notable occasions wlien she 
took the cluiir she delivered stimulating 
addresses full of sound observations and' 
arguments and accurate facts and statistics. 
One was the opening of a Swadeshi exhibition 
in Wellington Square, Galcutta, and the other 
was an annual meeting of the Saroj Nalini 
AVomen’s AVelfare Ajssociation. 

Key to the Frontispiece 

The frontispiece in this issue of The Modem Review 
illustrates the following myth of the Hindus : 

Krishna had left Brindabana and was made a King at 
Mathura, while his loving admirers, gopinis, sorrowed at 
Brindabana. After some time Krishna sent a messenger, 
Uddhava, to Brindabana to console the gopinis, Uddhava 
is painted here as speaking to the gopinis, and asking them 
to keep their faith firm in Krishna, who is introduced in 
the picture as a King at Mathura. 



OTHER TIMES 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


In our country it was the custom in the past 
lor the villagers to hold a sort of informal 
rf-lub in some well-to-do person’s Chandc- 
)mndap* Light talk and strong tobacco would 
circulate freely from mouth to mouth ainong'^t 
I lie nciglibourh assembled there. The topics 
would, however, remain confined within the 
limit^ of the village. These social gatherings, 
with idle gosaip and small talk, variegated with 
the pleasant jiastime of angr>' and malicious 
I’jietion fighi> or bouts at cards or dice, along 
with tlire(‘ or four hours’ noontide helped 

(hem to while away the livelong day. Apart 
from these, from time to time, were provisions 
for mental cultun* in the shape of }dtrd;\ sankir- 
tan,X kathakata,^ readings from the Rdmd- 
yarta and poetical and musical contests by 
im]>rovisHtorc^. Their subjects were drawn 
from the never-failing store garnered in the 
ancient tales of the country. The world in 
wliich these villagers Ined and moved alamt 
uas (‘xtremely circumscribed and monotonously 
lamiliar. Year after year, generation after 
generation, along the same beaten track, never 
d(‘viating from the old ruts, caused by its own 
wheels, it had rolled on with its mass of well- 
known facts and tlie unchanging flow' of its 
cult Ural ideas, round which had solidified, in 
thick consistency, the customs and ways of our 
live^ — customs and traditions, hard to break, 
forming the bricks and stones with w^hich, long 
ago, the construction of this special world of 
our owm creation had been completed. We 
jpever knew' that, outside this limited sphere of 
ours, throughout the entire universe of man, 
[Irom one end to the other, lias been moving 
olernally the evolution of rhe mighty planet 
i)f History and that its revolving nebulae, 
fcstead of having been frozen into an inert lump 
»otionless for ever, by the dead weight of 
Incient customs and sWfric injunctions, were 
jreating problems, ever-new, through the impact 
Snd recoil of their different parts against one 

\ * Edifice for the worship of the goddess Durga and 
•er religious festivals. 

^ t Indigenous theatricals, 

t Choral religious chant and music. 

§ Redtal of mythological stories interspersed with songs 
and expositions. 


another and the constant changes their forms 
undergo as a result of the frequent contraction 
and expansion of their respective boundaries. 
The first blow from outside came from 
tile Musalman. But he also belonged to the 
ancient East; he was not a modern. Like our- 
selves, he also was manacled by the fetters 
forged by his own past through c(‘nturics. He 
built u\) an empire with the might of his own 
right arm, but in the creative variety and fresh- 
n(‘ss of new ideas, his mind was as jioor as ours. 
Therefore, when he made his permanent abode 
ill the midst of our limited horizon, it is true 
that we b('gan to come into collision 
W'itli him; but it was more or less external, in 
w'hich one set of unchanging customs contended 
w'ith another of the same kind, one body of 
fix(‘d traditions with another. We find' in con- 
temporary literature proof of the fact that 
while Musalman influence penetrated deeply 
into the administrative sphere, it had ,no such 
absolute hold over the mind. Though the 
Persian language was current everywhere in 
those days amongst the gentry, we do not find 
that it inscribed its name across the page of 
Bengali literature; only in the polished language 
and tlie faultless metre of Bharat Chandra’s 
Bidydsundar (bearing I he hall mark of the polite 
s(yciety of the city and court) can be detected 
a trace of the light badinage and tlie witty 
.••atire, charactcnhtic ol the Persian scholar of 
the time. Bengali literature of that period 
can be classed under the following two 
licads : — (1) Epic poetry, in honour and propi- 
tiation of gods ami goddesses, some of whom 
were creatiorm of a new mythology and (2) 
Love sopgs about Radha and Krishna, known 
as the Bakhnab Paddbali. The former con- 
tains, in places, descriptions of the Mahomedan 
administration of those days but, not to 
speak of the latter ,-~even in epic poetry, neither 
in the subject-matter nor in the ideology is any 
impress of Mussalman literature, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we find a large number of 
Persian words in the Bengali language and that, 
at least, in the towns and capitals, the Persian 
fashion must have prevailed to a great extent. 
At that time, two ancient types of civilisation, 
fenced off from each other, stood aide by side 
in India, facing each other. It will not be 
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vorreH to my that they did not at all act and 
react on each other, but the effeci produced was 
.''light. The country felt violently the siiock of 
physical force, but its mind was not roused by 
tlie fierce impact to move towards any new 
creation in the realm of thought. There 
something more, however, to be said on this 
point. The Musulinan came from a strange 
land to build h^s permanent home with us, but 
he did nothing to enlarge the range of our vision. 
He entered our house forcibly, stayed on in 
spite of our iirotests and then shut the door 
leading outwards. From time to time, attempts 
went on to break it open but nothing happened 
to extend our knowledge of the outside w'orld. 
For these ivasons, we stuck to the village club, 
which coiitiimed to be the chipf theatre of oui 
activities. 

Then came the English, not only as men 
from a different continent, but also as represen- 
tatives ol the ideas of modern Europe. Man 
Sinead'^ himself over physical space, but mind 
exerts influence o\'cr mind. *** 

Tlie aiipearanec of the English in Indian 
histoiy is a wonderful affair. As men, they 
remained even farther from us than the 
Musalmaiis but, as messengers of European 
thought, they have come so near to us 
and established a contact so deej) and so 
extensive, as no other foreign nation had 
ever done. Just as from the distant heavens 
u shower of raindrops strikes the earth and 
lienetrating into its dormant deiiths, infuses 
a strong impulse of life — an impulse which 
shoots up into a wondrous variety of plants and 
blossoms forth into flowers of miraculous 
beauty — (‘ven so, did the vivifying downpour 
of Euroiiean thought and culture quicken into 
new life our mind, slumbering, apparently life- 
less, for ages. It is only the desert where this 
imimlse is never felt, and this lack of response 
to outside living forces is a sure symptom of 
death. Now-a-days it is the fashion with some 
critics, wielding a clever pen, to pester us, 
modem Indian authors, with pinpricks by means 
of hair-splitting discussions as to how far and 
where we arc indebted to Europe — discussions 
in wdiich fanciful speculations, combined with 
only a modicum of research, play the major 
part. We know that, during the Renaissance 
in Europe, the mighty wave of new ideas created 
by the movement rushed, a leaping stream, 
from Italy and in its new career broke down all 
barriers and overflowed into the mind of all 
Europe, Do we wonder at the fact that it© 
influence was manifested in various ways in 
the mindfl of the creators of English literature 


of that jieriod ? On the contrary, we feel that, 
if it had not affected them in any way, the 
poverty of their ideas would have been 
deservedly termed rude barbarity. A mind in 
which the faintest breath of life still persists 
cannot but be influenced by the currents of 
another living mind, — indeed, wherever the soul 
is alive, there runs on this eternal flow of give 
and take. 

The radiant flame of modem culture which,, 
first, shot forth its beams from the western 
horizon is flooding with its rays the entire sky 
of the history of mankind. Let us p u-e for a 
moment and examine its real nature. Moved 
by a strong impulse, the mind of Europe has 
spread itself over the whole earth, nay, over 
the entire universe. Wherever she has ‘stepped 
forward, she has dominated. What is the secret 
of her strength ? It lies in the honesty of her 
search after troth. Neith(‘r intellectual lotus- 
eating, nor the seductive charms of fancy, nor 
apparent but false analogies, nor blind oliedi- 
ence to ancient learning has deflected her from 
the right path; she has ruthlessly overcome the 
temptation of resting content with beliefs which 
appeal instinctively to men. She has not 
attemped to bargain with truth on the terms 
that she will accept it only if it is consistent 
with her natural inclinations. Every day she 
is extending her sway over the world of 
knowledge, simply because her devotion to 
iotellcct is absolutely pure and free from the 
obsession of personal idiosyncracies. 

Although, eyen today, all around us, the- 
walls of astrology lift up their suspicious fronts, 
challenging the entrance of free air and light, 
still the European mipd has succeeded, through 
breaches here and there, in penetrating into our 
courtyard, has held before our eyes the univer- 
sal aspect of knowledge and ha,s revealed to us 
the existence of all-embracing eagerness and 
curiosity in the human intellect — a curiosity, 
not confined to any particular subject btit 
spreading out its tentacles towards the entire 
universe — a curiosity which yearns with an 
instinctive, unreasoning eagerness to examine 
and master all things nearest to us as well as 
farthest from us, the minutest as w^ell as the 
vastest, the most useful as W'ell as the most 
inutile. It has shown us that there is no vacant 
space in the realm of knowledge, that all truths 
are threaded together into one inseparable 
entity and that the mandate of no four-faced or 
five-faced deity can claim to have a peculiarly 
supernatural evidentiary value of its own as 
against the testimony put forward by even the- 
meanest witness in the universe. 
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And tihis attitude toward^? scientific 
knowledge of the universe has it.> counterpart 
in that towards ethical questions. The laws 
introduced by the new government enunciated the 
principle that the heinousness of the offence 
does not vary with the class or rank of the 
individual, hor example, the offence of murder 
remains in the same category and the punish- 
ment .prescribed for it is the same, whether a 
Bralmnii kills a Sudra or a Sudra kills a 
Brahmin. There cannot be a special classifi- 
cation of right and wrong because of the dictates 
ol any ancient sage. 

It will not be correct to say that, even now, 
we have adoiited in our heart of hearts, and 
in its entirety, the doctrine that the scales of 
social justice must balance equally and that its 
immutable ideal should not be deflected to- 
wards any side by the added weightage of class 
distinctions; still there is no doubt that it has 
revolutionised, to a great extent, our tlioughts 
and conduct. This is proved by our discussions 
as regards the impropriety of preventing the 
<cntry into temples of even those whom society 
persist iin regarding as untouchables. Though 
a class of persons, instead of relying on the 
eternal truths of religion, are quoting in its 
support texts from the shastras, still this 
special pleading based on ‘ revealed ’ doctrines 
has not imiircssed the people ^trongly. The 
public mind has been struck by the fact that 
what is wrong cannot be made acceptable simply 
on the adventitious strength of its basis on 
custom, the shastras or the dictates of an 
individual, and that it does not deserve to be 
treated with respect even if it bears a distinc- 
tive mark ascribing it> origin to no less a 
person than the proud pos^scssor of the title of 
Sankaracharya. 

If we look into Bengali literature of the 
Musalman period, wc find that the ideal of 
godhead prevalent at that time was degraded 
by the belief that it is the special prerogative 
of eminence to have the unchallenged privilege 
ot doing wrong. This conception of gods and 
goddesses extorting respect and obedience from 
mortals by raising the spectre of wrongful 
oppression, was derived from the fact that in 
those days strong men used to consolidate their 
rule by tyranny. Their comparative superiori- 
ty or inferiority of status rested on the 
lespective victory or defeat in this cruel contest 
of brute strength. The ordinary ])eople must 
obey the dictates of religion, but the 
fortunate few, placed above the common herd 
of men, had the unquestioned right of overrid- 
ing those laws. It is imperative that we must 


not go beyond the terms of treaties if we want 
to keep our plighted word and to preserve the 
peace of the world, but power in the height of 
its arrogance claims the proud privilege of 
tearing them to tatters as so many scraps of 
mere paper. There was a time whejn men 
acknowledged as a sign of divinity the daring 
presumption of haughty irreligion, impatient of 
the ties of morality. The real significance of 
the phrase, then current, “ Delhi's 

Emperor or the Lord of the Univerbc ” — is that 
the divinity of the latter is proved by 
iriesistible might and not by tlie justness of 
His ways to men and that, loilowing the 
same rule, the Emperor of Delhi could claim 
to have attained an equal distinction. The 
Brahmin was th^n termed “ bhu-deva, " god 
on earth ", but in his divinity tliere was 
no indispensable qualification of noblessp ohh'g< 
but only a mcaninglcfes claim of unreasoniffig 
superiority. This fictitious superiority wa^ 
above all considerations of right and wrong. 
This is clear from the smritiR which confer 
on him the unrestricted right to treat the 
sudras wrongfully. The British Empire is, im- 
doubtedly, mightier and far more extensive 
than the Moghal, but it is Inconceivable that 
€\en the vi^riest fool amongst us will subscribe 
to the doctrine, Willingdon * or the Lord of the 
Universe The reason is tliat, now-a-days, 
the comparability of the ideal of divinity i^ 
not measured by the merciless power of devasta- 
ting enemy villages by a shower of bombs from 
the skies. Today, even though on the point of 
death, wo can judge British rule from the btand- 
point of right and wrong and it never occurs to 
us that it is a presumption on the part of the 
weak to ask Ihe ‘strong in the name of justice, 
to refrain from the exercise of absolute power. 
Indeed the British riovernraent with all it«> 
mighty resources has, m one respect, by 
acknowledging the universal applicability of the 
ideal of justice, placed itsidf the same level 
with the weak. 

When we first became acquianted with 
English literature, not only did we derive from 
it new aesthetic and emotional onjoyment, but 
also, our hearts were moved by a divine urge to 
remove the wrongs inflicted by men on their 
fellow-men, our ears rang with the proclama- 
tion of its political ideal of knocking off the 
shackles of fettered humajnity and our minds 
felt the earnestness of its grim struggle against 
the tyraomous practice of treating men as 
merchandise ki trade. We cannot but admit 

♦ The author wrote this article, in Bengali, six years 
ago. 
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tlmt tlieso ideas were new to us. We used' to 
believe formerly that, either because of the 
immutable laws governing the birth of men or 
as ttie result of deeds done in our previous life 
(the doctrine of karnia ) , one belonging to a parti- 
cular caste has to submit witlioiit a demur to 
restrictions of one’s rights and privileges as a 
niemlxT of society and to consequent loss of one’s 
self-respect, and that the humiliation of belong- 
ing to a lower caste can bo removed only by 
fortuitous re-birth. Even in these days, in 
our country, there arc many amongst the 
educated community who, while admitting the 
{necessity of exertion^ to remove the stigma of 
inferiority from whicli w(' are suffering ki the 
political spliere, advise those labouring under 
disabilities due to social customs to submP 
tamely for the sake of religion to their shame- 
ful and dishonourable lot without making the 
least attempt to better it. They forget that 
tliis attitude of mind, to accept without a 
protest wliatcver a fixed unswerving fate has 
ordained for us, is one of the greatest factors 
in tightening the handcuffs and fetters and in 
strengthening the bonds of our political serfdom. 

The contact with Europe has, on the one 
hand, brought out prominently before us the uni- 
versality of the law of cause and effect m the 
material world, and, on the other, the pure ideal 
of justice which can never be whittled away 
by any directions from the ancient shastras, by 
any limitations imposed by a long-standing 
custom or by any special rules about any 
special caste. The efforts we are making today, 
with all our imperfections, to bring about a 
change for the better in our political status are 
based on the recognition of this very ideal of 
justice; and in the shrill-throated agitation we 
have started against the mighty Britisli 
Government to enforce claims which we could 
never even in our wildest imagination have 
dared to put- forward before the Moghal 
emperors, we rely on the strength of the 
principle enunciated by the poet : — A man’s 
a man for a’ that ”. 

I am now more than seventy years old. 
It was about the middle of the nineteenth 
century when I commenced my acquaintance 
with this period of our history which must be 
called the European age. The present-day 
youth laughs at it; with them the Victoriam age, 
as they style it, is a standing joke. England, 
that portion of Europe with which we were 
direotty connected, had then attained the 
summit of material prosperity and political 
bower. Nobody, then, could even have con- 
ceived that the whirligig of time, in its eternal 


march, might bring in a day when the demon of 
mischief would steal through a chink in the wall 
into the ample store of her wealth. In spite 
of whatever may have happened in ancient 
history, there was neither the sliglitest sign nor 
the slightest fear anywhere that the good 
fortune of those who, in these modern times, 
steer the ship of western civilization, might suffer 
a set-back and that they might be ever com- 
pelled to struggle agaiinst unfavourable winds. 
At that time, Europe had not lost faith in her 
ideals of liberty, of thought and of the individual 
for which she had iougni during the days of 
the Reformation and the French Revolution. 
At that lime, in the United States of America 
brothers fought against brotliers about the 
suppression of the slave trade. The Victorian 
Age could glory in the noble exhortations of 
Mazzini and the daring exploits of Garibaldi,, 
and it was during that age that Gladstone’s 
voice of thunrler resounded throughout the 
world in condemnation of the Sultan of 
Turkey’s atrocities. We also in India, at that 
period, began to entertain definite hopes about 
our independence. In these expectations there 
was, (no doubt, an element of hostility to the 
English on the one hand, but again, on the 
other, tliere was also an extraordmiuy con- 
fidence in the English character. Whence came 
the strength in our minds which made it 
possible for us to believe that, simply by 
appealing in the name of humanity, we might 
be able to persuade the British to take us on 
as partners in the administration of India ? 

What a distance had we traversed in no time 
from the Musalman age to reach this advent 
of a New Era ! What is the nature of the 
education that raised in our eyes the value of 
man and his claims to our regard to thia 
man-'eHous height ! And this, in spite of the 
fact that, as regards our conduct towards our 
own relations and neighbours, in the midst of 
our own environment and in our own society, 
we have not, even now, accepted in its entirety 
the principles of liberty, equality and fraternity, 
the ideal that every one is entitled to freedom 
and respect as an individual and must have 
equal rights along with others to absolute 
justice without any discrimination of caste or 
creed. But, in spite of protest, at every step, 
in our everyday conduct, the influence of 
Europe is slowly but surely working on our 
mind. The very same remark applies to our 
scientific ideas. Science has come to our door 
through the path of schools and colleges but 
our old astrological almanacs and shastras have 
not yet surrendered to her the full possession 
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of our homes. Still, the learning of Europe, in 
the teeth of this opposition on our part, is 
forcing its way to our mind and extorting 
admiration and regard from us. 

So, if we take all these facts into considera- 
tion, we find that this age has been with us an 
age of close co-operation with Europe. Indeed, 
whenever our ideas and education have 
n on-co-operated with her, we have suffered a 
defeat. This co-operation becomes easy and 
natural, if our growing respect for her does not 
receive a rude shock. I haye pointed out 
already that our New Age commenced its 
career with an abiding faith in Europe’s moral 
expedience, because we saw that, in the realm 
of knowledge, she had llie courage to respect 
the free play of men’s intelligence, liberated 
from the spell of old traditions md beliefs, and 
to admit his just right in the sphere of juris- 
jirudence. This opened the way through which 
came self-respect in spite of all sorts of 
deficiencies and disadvantages. It is this feel- 
ing of pride in our self-esteem which leads us, 
up to this time, to hope to be able to carry 
through successfully even the most desperate 
enterprises on behalf of our nation and to dare 
go the length of judging the mighty evem by 
the standard of justice set up by themselves 
It must be admitted that, so far as the previous 
Moghal government is concerned, we did not 
share with them the same ideas of mental and 
moral culture as we do with the British. At 
that time our difference with the authorities, 
indeed, was of so radical a nature that, though 
occasionally we might have received from them 
tokens of favour, due to the sudden access of 
some good fortune on our part, we could not 
have then taken our stand on the ground that 
as fellow-men we have, accordii^ng to the 
principle of universal justice, claims to their 
favourableness. 

In the meantime, history went on marching 
forward. Asia was seized with the impulse of 
waking up from her long sleep of ages. Japan, 
even through her contact and her struggles 
with the west, won her way in a very short 
time to a rightful position of honour in the 
comity of world powers. In other words, 
Japan proved to the hilt that she was a modern 
of moderns and was, no longer, shrouded under 
the shadow of the past. We saw the eastern 
nations marching towards the New Age. We had 
hoped for a long time that we also vrould fall into 
line with them and take our proper place in 
world history, that our political chariot will 
move along towards the front and that England 
herself will sieze the ropes and lead us on along 


tlie path of progress. We gazed and gazed 
earnestly in expectation of help, but to our 
horror found, at length, that the wheels had 
comiiletely stopped. Today the chief achieve- 
ment of the British Government, m which they 
take the greatest pride, is the establishment of 
law and order and the enactment of Ar‘ts and 
ordinances. In this vast sub-continent, tliere is 
very little provision for education and sanita- 
tion; and the opportunity is rare for our country- 
men to ojien up new avenues for the production 
of wealth. We do not find the least possibility of 
any Mich opening in the near future, all the 
resources of the country having been swallowed 
up in the monstrous maw of law and order. 
It, therefore, appears as if India’s very contact 
with Europe ha^ brought about the untoward 
result of depriving her of the best gift of the 
European New Age. India still ri'inains a 
dark spot on the brilliant surface of the sun 
that shines over the New Age. 

Enghvrul, France and Germany are, at 
present, vi'iy heavily indebted to America. 
But even if the amount of the ckbt had been 
twice as larg{', it would not have been impossible 
to repay it fully, had there been no objection 
on the part {)f tlie delitor countries to confine 
their expenditure strictly to the maintenance of 
law and order to the dctrimcint of all other 
requirements, that is, if it Imd been possible to 
keep the entire population on halt rations, if 
the supply of water, fit for drinking, could have 
been ruthlessly curtailed to a (luantity very 
much less than that demanded to allay the 
peoples’ thirst, if all tliat was necessary was to 
provide means of education for only 5 to 7 per 
cent of the entire population and if medicinal 
arrangements were aliowx'd to lag behind in 
spite of tlu* fact that disease, in all its forms, 
was perennially busy, sowing the seeds of debi- 
lity and brittlecjchs in the very bones of the 
country fi'om generation to generation. But as 
the existence of all these di.sabilitics will be 
fatal to the maintenance of a civilized standard 
of living, we came to hear the debtor telling the 
creditor straight off that the debt will not be 
paid. Could India, in the same way, make up 
her mind to go the length of saying, in the 
name of civilization, — It is not possible to- 
bear the intolerable load of debt imposed by 
your costly administration — a debt w'hich robs 
us, poor broken bankrupt, of the priceless 
treasure of life itself — a debt which will never 
allow our ill-fated country to shake off the dead 
we^ht of barbarity which sits heavy like am 
enormous rock on her breast and suffocates her- 
almost to death ?” Will Europe witli her own 
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hands confine to the wesiiern hemisphere of the 
globe the ideals of that civilization which she 
herself has created in the modem age ? Does 
not Europe lie under a moral obligation to all 
men and all times to explain how she discharged 
the great and noble responsibility which this 
civilization has imposed on her ? 

It came gradually to bo perceived that the 
torch of European civilization was not meant to 
vonlightcn the dark places which lay beyond her 
.geographical limits and were not peopled by her 
kith and kin, hut to set them afire. This is the 
reason wliy, once upon a time, it rained simul- 
taneously camion balls and lumps of opium on 
the central heart of China. Such an outrage 
is unparalleled in history,* if we except the com- 
plete destruction of the uniqi|e culture of the 
Maya tribes in America immediately after the 
first discovery of that continent, when civilized 
Europe, moved by the greed of gold, devastated 
their country by physical force as well as 
subtle stratagem. In the Middle Ages, it is 
true, the rude Tartars had built huge piles of 
human skulls in conquered territories, but the 
.sufferings inflicted by them were obliterated in 
course of time, while the poison which 
civilized Europe has compelled China to 
•swallow will continue forever to course through 
her veins and shatter her whole system, 
penetrating even to the marrow of lier bones. 
\\'hen the * Young Persia ’ party tried to stand 
on their own legs and staked their lives on the 
task of freeing their country from the toils of 
hstlesisness which had bound her for ages, how 
civilizedi Europe stepped in, seized her by the 
throat and tried to stop lier reviving breath, 
will be clear from a perusal of the book 
Strangling of Persia, written by Mr. Schuster, 
nil American who liad been called in to set her 
finances in order and w’as foiled in his efforts 
through the obstructive tactics of the European 
nations. We all know' how European rule m 
Alrican Congo resulted in unspeakable atro- 
cihes. Even now, in the United States of 
America, the Negroes have to labour under a 
W'carisonie load of social obloquy and humilia- 
tion and w'hcn some poor wretch of this com- 
munity is burnt alive, crow’ds of white-skinned 
men and women thickly swarm and jostle one 
another in their anxiety to gloat over the 
brutal scene. 

Then came the Great War and suddenly 
lifted a corner of the veil screening western 
civilization from our eyes. And it seemed as 
if the curtain of privacy was lifted to lay bare 

* The author wrote this articlr, in Bengali, six years 
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before our gaze the orgies of a drunkard. ^ 
Such barefaced falsehood, such disgusting J 

savagery might have fitfully formed a thick mist J 
and troubled the skies of the previous dark 3 
ages but had never revealed themselves so i? 
distinctly in such a terribly demoniacal shape. * 
They used to pass before our terror-stricken * 
eyes like blackening whirlwinds, thick-covered 
with dust, but this is raging like the burning ^ 
molten lava of a volcano, the fierce flood of 
dammed-up vice with its “ waves of torrent 
fire ” breaking ^down all barriers in its mad 
rush, illuminating the distant horizon from end 
to end with its lurid light and reducing to ’ 
ashes the verdant freshness of the earth to its 
farthest corner. Since that time, I find that 
Europe’s beneficent genius has lost faith in , 
itself; in a mood of defiance, she is now ready ' 
to ridicule her , former ideals of goodness. She 
has now lost her former sense of shame; the 
Eurojic we knew onee, througli our contact 
with England, used to shrink hesitatingly from 
evil, but now she is crying shame on these very 
scruples. I find that in these days civilization 
is divesting itself of its sense of responsibility 
as regards its duty of convincing the w’orld that 
it knows and o'bserves the rules of polite | 
society. Inhuman cruelty no longer hides its , 
head in shame but struts proudly before the 
public. I see that Japan — ^the best alumnus of 
those who have graduated in the school of 
European civilization — cites, with guffaws of 
sardonic laughter, precedents from European 
history, when she is taken to task for the 
merciless manner in which she tramples, in the 
pride of her physical might, over the just right 
of weaker nations like the Chinese and the 
Koreans. Only a short while ago, it would 
have been impossible for us even to imagine 
such outbursts of savage frenzy on the part of 
the Black and Tan as we saw recently sweeping 
over Ireland. And then we had the misfortune 
of seeing the monstrous spectre of Jalianwala- 
bagh lift its frightful head in our veiy midst. 
That very Europe which had at one time 
severely criticized the Turkey of those days as 
barbarous and inhuman, has been now trans- 
formed into an amphitheatre where Fascism 
revels in the naked display of indiseriminating 
violence. It was a cherished belief with us 
once that the libertv of freely expressing one’s 
opinion is a dearly-bought, hard-won privilege, 
jealously guarded by the Europeans, with which 
they would never part; but today we are 
amazed to find that, both in Europe and 
America, the strangle-hold of the authorities on 
the breath of this freedom of speech becomes 
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daily more and more oppressive. When we 
were very young, it is, from the pulpit of 
Europe that we were edified with the doctiine 
that individual opinions are entitled to respect; 
and now I shall quote a few sentences from a 
book to illustrate the fate which in these days 
overtakes those who, in that very continent, 
believe in the truth of Christas teachings and 
who regard it a sin to bear malice even against 
enemies. Rene Raimont, a French youth, who 
had conscientious objection to war, writes : 

“So after the war I was sent |o Guiana .... 
Condemned to fifteen years’ penal servitude, 1 have 
drained to the diegs the cup of bitterness, but the term 
of penal servitude being completed, there remains always 
the accessory punishment -banishment for life. One 
arrives in Guiana sound in health, young, vigorous; one 
leaves (if one leaves) weakly, old, ill . . . One arrives 
in Guiana honest- -a few months later on one is cor- 
rupted .... They (the iransportees) are an easy 
prev for all the maladies of this land -fever, dysentery, 
tuberculosis and most terrible of all, leprosy.” 

It is well known to everybody, what a 
veritable wfemo of unendurable tortures is the 
island where Italy confines those punished for 
differences of political opinion. (Tcrmany caii 
take the foremost place among those countries 
where blazed most brightly the flame of 
Euro]iean civilization. Bui even there we And 
that it has not become impossible for 
demoniacal fury to run rainjiaiit over the whole 
country, crushing to pieces all tlie ideals of 
civilization. When, tcxlay, Eurojie’s savage 
after-war cruelty is displaying itself shameless- 
ly everywhere in this fashion, we arc constantly 
reminded of the question : “ Where stands now 
the court of humanity where man’s last appeal 
must be made ? Must faith in humanity break 
down altogether and must we, for ever, put up 
barbarity itself as a shield against the assaults 
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of barbarity ?” But, even in the midst of this^ 
despair, we find consolation m the fact that^ 
to whatever dizzy heights may evil shoot up 
in the pride of arrogance, we can still judge it 
boldly without bowing down our heads in 
obeisance before it, we can still proclaim, 
“You are unworthy of respect,” we can still 
call down destruction on evil with cursch, that 
even in these dark days are to be iound uion 
who are not afraid, at the cost of their lives, 
to defy tlie jiowers of evil in this manner is a 
fact transcending all sorrow and tear. Today, 
even if our bones be powdered to dust under 
the tortures inflicted by the minions of tyrants, 
we cannot, as before, raise our iohled palms in 
obeisance, crying, “ Delhi’s Emjieror or the 
Lord of the Umverse,” we cannot force our- 
selves to say that he wdio can boast of his 
superior strength is above all blame. Ratlier 
do we shout lu.stily at the top of our voi(‘e, point- 
ing out : “ It IS he on wdiom rests the heaviest 
responsibility, it is he whose offence, judged 
according to hi^ own standard, is the most 
heinous.” The day wdien the weak, the humi- 
liated will cease to raise their voice, in appeal 
for justice, above thi^ oppressor’s roar ancl will 
lose, for ever, completely th^ coinage and the 
right to cry shame on the strong wdio forget 
their better selves in th(‘ pride of power, — that 
day I will come to the melancholy conclusion 
tliat the age has indeed gone hopelessly 
bankrupt, even to the uttermost eowTie of all 
its best treasure. Let another age commence 
its career of unrelieved gloom from that day— 
the blackest in the calendar. 

r Free tranilatwn by Hai Bahadur Amal Krishna 
Mukerjea, M A. Publication f>ermiUed by Rabindranath 
TagoreA 
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BENGAt led India in welcoming European culture 
to her heart, living currents flowed from 
overseas stirrmg her wuth now freedom. From 
age-long hibernation, BengaPs intellectual 
mind awoke to full splendour. Mighty-smiled 
Indians like Kam Mr^hun Roy had sudden 
access to a wide nmge ot rational imagination, 
frontier^ vanished from their vision in a 
haekground of universal humanity. Bengal 
launched Indians crusade against custom, reli- 
gious sectariaiiisni, and political serfdom. 
Bengali language gathered new momentum, its 
stiffness was dispelled by youthful vigour, 
literature came laden with unprecedented hope 
sheltering and nourishing life like islands 
uprisen from primeval ocean's depth. Painting 
m Bengal burst the bonds of alien imitation; 
Btriving for the genius of India's art, it defied 
the savage attack of mimic-mongers Music 
Again, in Bengal, released itself from the coils 
of blind traditions, and even if final judgment 
cannot be delivered on her creative experiments, 
her path of self-expression, in spite of pedant's 
verdicts, has been opened. Bengal'h indivi- 
'duality is being revealed in her songs. 

Where life's call is vital, living centres 
must respond : Bengal d’d so even though the 
call of the New Age came from distant shores. 
In that lies Bengal's pride, and her true identity. 
India's first home for cultivation of national 
freedom was in this province; in those critical 
days again, w^hen our leaders were banished 
behind jail-bars it was our youth in Bengal 
who led unhesitatingly in flinging themselves 
in the face of dire calamity— no other part of 
India can claim a parallel to this. Not that 
we are judging such events in the li^t of 
results, or by the standard of permanent 
beneficence- -but wo must give full value to 
intolerable suff(Ting, to dauntless sacrifice for 
the sake of freedom. Hundreds of youthful 
lives in Bengal have burnt themselves out 
during long terms of imprisonment; Bengal’s 
lights are dim, we know, for this reason; and 
•yet we know that the soil in which they were 
'bom will give birth again to heroic sons who 


will not waste their manhood in destructive 
work but harness it to national reconstruction. 

Today in tnis great Hall of India we shall 
lay the foundation of Bengal's prowess, but our 
strength will not lie in arrogant nationalism, 
buspieious of friend and foe. We shall invoke 
Bengal's magnanimous heart of hospitality in 
which our humanity has found liberation, we 
shall seek freedom in manysided co-operation. 
Valour and beauty, resolute work and creative 
imagination, devotion to truth as well as self- 
dedication in public service — may these unite 
in benediction to our land. Noble memories 
of the past would mingle with great hope's for 
the future, heightening our power of action. 
Bengal’s greatness, carrying her to a new sun- 
rise will be augmented by propitious circums- 
tance and stirn'd to triumphant ardour by 
adversity, she will spread the urge for diverse 
self-expression in our many-roomed Hall of 
Natien. We vvelcome here the renascent soul 
of Bengal which has taken solemn initiation 
from Histoiy to dedicate its wealth of intellect 
and learning at India’s shrine. To that 
beneficent heart of our culture we off(‘r homage; 
in our dignified self-respect we shall come 
nearer to our united nationalism, nevcT vielding 
to the egoistic vanity of isolation which hurts 
our inherent humanity. High over all con- 
tentious politics let us keep the banner of truth 
flying, and pray : 

Make them true, 0 Lord, 

Bengal's vows, Bengal’s hopes, 
Bengal's work, Bengal's language, 

Let them be true 
Bengal's heart, Bengal's mind, 
Brothers and sisters in Bengal's home 
Let them be one, 0 Lord, make them 

one. 

And to this prayer let this be added : 
May Bengal's arm give strength to the arm of 
India, Bengal's voice give truth to India's 
message; may Bengal, in service of freedom for 
India, never make itself ineffective by betray- 
ing the cause of unity. 
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defective. The eotml^Jr, is full of varous 
natural resanrees ' ’ 

Nopal M ind^wiMimt biflh politically ajod 
economically. She » w fesi^*fleatit Before 
long she is Buftii»ttt isequire her prPper place oh 
the intematHHud pl^Orm 

Comquests of iihe hojse of Gorfclia under 
the able Wffil^ip of toe king Prithwi Nara- 
yana Sbnti ipiive Hiiitod f^'s vast expanse of 
varied monntani oh| 

To iBftwiailjpglJ'j^'' 
noise gfld ^ igip tMeMTl 

frwn wlMsi is a of ... 

and ^ptedHjk spgin^'li^lss^ ^<"1 
vanety of beawjfl* 
fasoinatoe the dfe- Wm pNn is as drattmtie 
and vailed as tod ptopte, l^»' 
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lini ^ 

.YANA SBII 

lie eapstol <4^ 
will# tol 

I of bilhirMi 
tfpii^yolieeful lii'' 

sta|i ^ mist, Ifte 

up h toe heivt of tlMlto bills and bnn, 
puses of beauty, the' trees, like the 
the earth. Stand l»>tiptoe to peep at . 
end oek their splituSe in tov, whfle (he 
below seeks the eottgug# m the orsilvd. 
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the waterfalls, 

T. our freedom.” Thi 
hght The cloutoi 


JOSS. The smell 
r'^ses like a 
tm’eeless m 
wommi move 
vke, toeie Ihidp 



Cfm ili tm 

Ht pfnine from the 
■ toe lowly. When 
'’to' toeir housohoid aer* 
Uke a hill-stream amo 


Vice, tnem inmp Img nice a hill-stream amotm 
tot pebbles and mim nave them toj^ lilraee of 



WITH AN ENGUSH FARMER 

By M. MANSINHA 


As I drove elong out of iho i^uburbs of 
Newcastle my English friend pointed out to nie 
the long row of factory-liou^eh of Vickcrs- 
Armstrongs, the world-famous auns-manufac- 
turer^, Their sight came to me in a shocking 
contrast, as I was going with my friend to a 
typical English fpvm whore I was expecting to 
see how BrHish energy and intelligence were 
still sticking to our old Mother Earth in the 
effi^rt to produce the sustenance of the race. 
But soon the monotonous and drab bull lings of 
the city gave place to the beauiiful landscape 
of British autumn. Down below our high-road 
lay spread before us the valley of the tHct 
T yne to whose banks Nature sloped down in a 
variegated garment of beautiful tints with th‘ 
soft carets of a derr hand. The summer ha I 


Wc got down at last from the ^bus and 
walked along a road that must have been 
trodden by Emperor Hadrian and his Roman 
legionaries centuries ago. For it was this road 
that in Roman times led straightaway to 
London and from there to Rome across the 
continent. The farm we were going to visit 
lies w'lthin a quarter of a mile of this road. 

The frrm house lies on an eminence com- 
manding a view of the entire estate. When we 
reached it, afier*a rather deep ascent on a 
f(;otpath, I w'as surprised at its elegance and 
modern dy. After the usual greetings wlicn we 
met our hi st , wo sat on chairs on the well-trim- 
med green sward in front of the house and go'!: 
talking about India and Gandhi — the two 
things now invariably and inseparably going 



Mr. Richar<iw>a» ffirmer-host of the writer, with hie live-stock 
and workers, Mr Rlchardeon, his wife and their daughter 
June ate seen in th** middle 


just passed by and the rich green of the foliage- 
garment of the countryside was just changing 
into gold and yellow. The ripened harvest in 
the fields in the shape of long strips across the 
valley wilh their typical English hedges running 
up and down, presented the annual goldfen 
smile of the Mother Earth, signifying eternal 
hope in a world that is now everyday getting 
into the quagmire of despair. 


together. In the meantime 
June, the little young daugh- 
ter of our host, had come 
back fjom her bath and ray 
tr’eiid, who is an amateur 
aitirtt, asked her to sit on the 
grass like Buddha, so that he 
could paint her in that pose. 
The poor child showed great 
enthusiasm in the beginning 
but her nimble limbs and her 
unfamiliarity with the habit 
of bitting cross-legged as we 
do in India, made her so 
restless that the artist at last 
gave up the attempt in des- 
pair. And as we sat and 
talked there, I saw also how 
June wa4 pestered with 
another trouble— the fly, I 
had an idea—whieh must be 
shared with most Indians— 
that there are no flies and 
mosquitoes in England, But I remember having 
met our friend the mosquito at Stratford-on- 
Avon, and I have eome across fiies in many 
places in England— 'partioularly in summer. 
But in fii^te of that fact, the fly in England is 
not allowed to share man's food and home as 
she does in India. The ugljr way that myriads 
of flies buas^ darkien and poison opr homes and 
baaaara is unknown beyond the Boez Canal. 
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II 

My interest in farming and agriculture is 
lather hereditary than technical or professional 
Coming of a family of farmers in India, I have 
been rather curious to know the British farmer 
'^mce I came to England I have been to 
stvcral English farms, walkid along the 
furrowed soil and smelt the subtle fragrance (»f 
the newly ploughed land But this particular 
visit is rather different from other^' Here ih^ 
farmer is not an ordinary farm labourer He 
IS a graduate in Agricultural Science from 
Cambridge Fancy an Indian, trained in Agri- 
culture in England, taking up his tnthei’s farm 
on his return as an occuimtion of life But no 
work lb mean for the Enghshm n if it bungs 
linn money and comfort, while nothing is so 
glorious to the Indian as a chakr m the (i(\orn- 
ment, no matter how inbulting and unpiofitablo 
uid uncrmfortablc it is i 

To understand the aguculturi^l (ondition^ 
in England we Indians must beai jii mind ^omc 
fundamental differences between those who woik 
( n tlic soil m England and hose in India 
hnglanl has fanners lut no pe santiy as wi 
im\e m India Tilling the soil foi a Ining has 
been the sole occupation of millions upon millions 
ot Indmn-s of a particnlai cla'^s ten e uni less 
‘inu turns These nun arc iniapabk ot thn - 
king of leaving the Ian I foi something else 
Their life is bound up with the il wlicther d 
answeis for iheir labour or nc t But in 
England there is no such paiticulai (astt foi 
(ver tied down to the land Agnculinrt is onb/ 
one of the many professions and occupations to 
be taken up by an Englishman only if it hold- 
out a profitable balance It is neithei here- 
ditary nor compulsory So the cultivators in 
England are an ever-changing class like ofifice- 
flerks, schoolmasters or shopkeepei- The 
f rmer in England is on the soil only so long 
IS it gives him a comfortable h\ing, he is not 
perpetually and helplessly tied dovn to it like 
the Indian peasant 

There is ano^er big difference too, which 
we must bear in mind It is usual to find 
farmers all over England wuh estates from 300 
to 600 acres or more, and no farmer in England 
owns, perhaps less thah 60 acres, while in India 
the average holding is just five acres This iS 
entirely due to tfe system of Primogeniture 
that obtains m England, according to which the 
entire property comes under the pofesession of 
the eldeA sen of the family without being 
fragmented among all the brothers as it is m 
India. Such large farms enable the English- 
cultivators to tal^ up new economio enterpnses, 


to rotate the crops and to raise livestock as 
well as a harvest In India the land is so 
fragmented that it sometimes becomes all ridges 
only dividing one tiny plot of land from another, 
just ab our castes go on dividing our nation till 
we become mere social fragments, instead of u 
virile and united people 

To come to concrete examples, hcK* i« out 
friend » he host, who is only one of a family of 
many, who has taken to agriculture, others 
hpvmg taken u]) different professions according 
to their inclinatuns He now owns an esiatt* 
of nearly 400 acies and is getting on very well 
But it IS lust possible none of his children will 
like fanning and in that case the oldest child 
will sell it to someone else, who, m turn may 
not ne(es«,anlv be a hereditury farmer but 
in'pht turn ( ut t > b( tinv ordinary gentleman 
who liked farming and thought be could make 
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nu ney out of it And tlius thebe large and com- 
pact estates of the English countryside have been 
changing hands ioi geneiations. But not being 
usually fragmented they provide tile most 
peculiar 1 cauty to the English countryside. 
It IS not usual in English countryside to 
see hou-es huddled together in rows as m Infidia. 
The characteristic siglit is that of large faitas 
limited by green hedges running on m sides, 
with the beautiful and cosy house of the farmer 
in the middle of it and each Bvmkk house being 
ppart fre rn one another by long distances, some- 
times of miles If one staPdi at the window 
of such a farmhouse an<i loolrs down the valley 
below one gets an unforgettable picture of quiet 
countryside, with fnug^ cottages, smoke curling 
out of them, bedg^ rumiinf up and down the 
valley, cattle gracing mi the grassy plots and 
clumps of elms, sycamciisics, pines and firs and 
chestnuts giving a beautiful oluish-green frame 
to the entire picture. jEngland^s greatest attrac- 
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tion to the fctfeign tourints ie not the industrial 
citicB but her marvellous countryside, although 
it has been sadly impelled and is still being 
spoiled by scmlleas and thoughtless inroads 
of induttirmi^tion* 

III 

But With all these advantages what is the 
eoudition of apiculture in England ? It is 
indeed deploraSle. The countryside is gradu- 
ally depopulated, the people disliking agricul- 
ture and drifting to the cities for better wages 
and better life. But in the cities as well as in 
the rural areas of England, there are two 
million people without any work to do. Is it 
not tragic to think that there are two million 
people sitting idle and getting dole while 
millions of acres of soil are lying idle waiting 
for the human band ? Some time ago someone 
asked the question in the Spectator why the 
unemployed are not made to grow vegetables 
in return for the dole they received ? The 
reply was that if they were allowed to do that, 
/the existing producers of vegetables would be 
hard hii I believe there is something wicked, 
vicious and criminal as well as foolish in an 
economic system that compels millions to stand 
idle so that others may make a profit. 

And unemployment is not the only evil 
associated with the English agricultural system 
In contrast to the so-called primitive and un- 
Hcientifio methods of the Indian peasant, the 
British fanner brings in costly machines, 
expensive fertilisers and deep scientific 
knowledge to bear on the operation on the soil. 
But with all that the entire agricultural struc- 
ture of England woutd come to pieces without 
the State subsidy and piarantee, which are far 
cries to the Indian cultivator. And what about 
the quality and quantity of the produce ? I 
could not go into the statistics and would not. I 
definitely want to look at things as a layman. 
For all systems should ultimately be judged 
not by abstract statistics but by their effect on 
the life of the layman. As a layman, I know 
the qualities of v^tables in India and I have 
been in daily contact with vegetables in 
England too. And I must say that I have seen 
tomatoes, nicer cauliflowers and larger 
cabbages in India than i have in England, And 
as to the effect of the agrioultmal products on 
umional health, it must be mmembered that 
thpe aie millions upon milBons ^ mein, women 
antd cbBdreti in Ibe British Isles who Wm eoffer- 

frmb puyere malnutrition, mmtfy a» they 
do m Borne time ago in 4 cer- 

tain pliM» ah Oumberiand, some * chil<hren 


were given eggs to eat but they did 
not know what to do with them. 1 have 
been to a Nursep^ School in Newcastle where 
the hekd mistress informed me that some children 
when they were first admitted into the school 
did not know how to drink a glass of milk. For, 
in spite of equality in quality, the prices of 
neefessary food-stuffs in England are* four to 
five times higher than in India, so that poor 
people — few in India realise how poor millions 
of English people are — cannot simply afford to 
have such item» as eggs and milk in their daily 
diet. 

So here is the picture of British agriculture 
in a nutshell. In spite of costly machines, ex- 
pensive manure, scientific knowledge, and on top 
of all, state guarantee, agriculture in England 
is so unprofitable that it drives away people 
into towns; so unproductive that it can support 
the people only for three months, and its pro- 
duces so costly that millions are cotnpelled to 
go without them. What a contrast to India 
where the primitive methods of the peasant 
sustains a vast population and but for a foreign 
government and capitalism, the country would 
be overflowing with milk and honey as it was, 
say, fifty years ago. 

This tragic aspect of British agricultural 
system was best expressed in an article in one 
of the most-read magazines of England today. 
I reproduce below the relevant parte of it : — 

My uncle possessed a little farm somewhere 

in Ehigland. “But Unde.” I asked him, “where do you 
make your profits ? ” 

“ My boy, you don’t understand agriculture. 
Nowhere »n Europe does it yield profit. I get, my profit 
in a roundabout way— through fattening fo^. All ihis 
wealth of food is eaten by nty 

“ Is that how you fitiHse ytmr harvest f ” 

“No, my dear boy. The fattening food Haelf bfings 
me no income. Not a farthing. The cattle prosper on 
it — ^not I. Certainly not I/* 

“ And the profit Uncle ? “ 

“Well, you see, my boy, it is difficult for a layman 
to understand. My profit comes from the manure pro^ 
diiced by my cattle.” 

“Oh ” 

“ Yes. And the manure , . .the Uncle’s Bps twitched 
a little, “the manure is atiewit on the fiefc and in 
its turn yields the rich harvest yon see,” {Kltipm, Vd. 
IV. No. 3). 

Such a picture of BrHIgh agriculture fits 
in with the frequent outbursts of Mr." Lloyd 
GeorgCy who is as successful^ as a fam^ as a 
fitatesqqan, ab<»zt its ho^esshesa and his insis- 
tent M to the nation to takts the spade. 
In a prnimm ,of schewfl* ha 

declared that’ cubr fl per cent of Qia people in 
Ori^at Weie on the sdb as agataat 99 

per cent In Owaany.aiid per cent In IVance, 
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and that it «aa food that decided the last war 
against the Qiutnena. The Germans knew it 
and since then have put Mds under the plouid> 
that were not toueim since the deluge. But 
the British remain indifferent to the situation. 


question of how nmoh is his esiwBditUTe pm* 
acre, my friend gives me the following account, 
tibosr .. IS 0 0 


Rent 

Purohated feeding tHiff 
Haulage and railway (^avgea 
Manuree 
Other expenses 


But whatever the ultimate effects of apjri- 
cultural condi'tions in England, there is no doubt 
that the Indian farmer has a lot t<^ learn from 
what I saw in the estate of my Jiost. From the 
answers which he so kindly gave to some 
‘dimple questions of mine regarding his estate, 
the folly of the Indian farmer as well as his 
Imndicaps were brought home to iiu' as never 
before. 

The most cramping of the handicaps of 
the Indian farmer is his poverty and the small- 
ness and scattered character of his holding. 

Jlis soil can feed him and his family only with 
difficulty, and he has no capital to make the 
soil produce more. And so the vicious circle 
of handicaps goes on. But what about the 
vicious circle of his own follies ? My English 
friend has an estate of 360 acres. If an Indian 
tanner had such an estate how wouhl he run 
it ? Most certainly he would try to put the 
whole land under the plough to produce main- 
ly one staple crop. It is true this may bring 
him some profit in a rough sort of way, but 
certainly it is a primitive and unitelligent way 
of handling the soil. Now st'c how our English 
friend manages his estate of 360 acres. He 
says (in a letter ^to me) : 

‘T GWn an estate of 360 acres, only part of this is a 
farm, which I do th© larpoing of; oth^*** «f estate 
consist of WQodlandi garden, market gardens, let to ten- 
ants for a rent, iiel^ to another farmer for rent, and 
cottages let to people for rent, some of whom have work 
on the estate and some of whom have not.” 

He tells me later that of the 360 acres, 100 
acres are forest and the reat is farm. But the 
fact most interesting to an Indian is the way 
this farm of 260 acres is managed. He says : 

**In any one year there i« usually about 25 u<5r« 
of corn, 6 iciw Of (turi^ns, potatoes) and the 

remainder wH be grass. Many of tlm grass-fields are 
ploughed in fura and then, sown down to grass again— 
this keeps up the fartSiy of the farm.” 

By coucentrdilni 6n merely 30 acres of 
land my English fficnd gctc 96^ cwtg, pf 
wheat, 30 ewts. of 6-iO tans of potatoes, 
and 15 tons nf Acre. Tht^e con- 

eemed may somparc yields mth tits 

average ymd of tte cro^ in India per 
acre of ian4« and mlm tJm diffofcnoe. To w 


2 0 0 
3 0 0 
0 15 0 
0 15 0 
10 0 

£10 0 0 


It is needleH& to say^ however, that it is 
impossible for any tyiie of Indian fartnCer ^ 
invest £10 on one acre of land* But even if 



One of the choice cows of Mr. B.lohards<m*f farm 

he had money, would he be enthusiastic to try 
new methods of cultivation ? 

My friend carries on a mixed farming, 
raising harvests as well as live-stock. His 
principal income however is from the live-stock. 
While going round the estate I visited His cow- 
shed. The cows were definitely healthier and 
bigger than those generally found in India. 
And it was a sight for mo to fieo how the heavy 
and large udders of some cows were almost 
touching the ground^ the precious substance 
inside them seeming to brust out, out of sheer 
fulness. Of course, even wiiji all the scientific 
care taken in my friend's oowdicd it was as 
much stinking as any in India^hut it was much 
cleaner. The cows wew all standing on beds 
of hay, just as our cows to stand or 

lie down on those of straVr. waS milking 

time when I went in ai^ % ^jOOws fere being 
milked with electric i 

My friend twp of cattle — one, 
ieraey-breed Angua-breed 

for beef only. 

"the Jmiey namto of thoui 70 animals, 30 
^ which we cpwf (ifafanids which have produced <me 
or more ) ; Aagii* 4M ooaaifta of 25 cows— during 
summer their ^ ddhMi tad 4 biilli are kept, to be 
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dijspoM al liir In winter; 6 inonth(» only/ 

in numaicr, ..6 imontliB, 

■ ^ milking. Hie 

«ver«ge ^eld 1^^^ is 800-850 gallons per year 

•ovaries from sometliing goes wrong 

^ human population, the 
iipjttle t©0 ai«. allowed to grow witiiout any 
without any thought of adequate 
luatenanee for the increased nuniber. The 
Hindu does ^ the cow with a weapon, 

but he Mils her through perpetual starvation 
and negleet. This folly is more heinous a crime 
in my opinion than actual killing. 1 think 
both for political and economic reasons the 
Hindus should change their altitude towards 
the cow and put the undesirable surplus to 
merciful death. As things starfd now, the Hindu 
is ready to kill a Moslem — a human being— 
rather than bring any harm ‘o the cow — an 
animal. This, when looked at with regard to 
bur political aitas is folly of the first water. 
Cow, after all, is an animal as much as a goat 
or a fish and even if it is taken to be sacred, 
both the letter and the spirit of the scriptures 
ui^t demand'' that either the number of the 
cattle 'should be regulated through control of 
Ifirth or that some of them must be killed to 
teave enough suBtenance to keep the rest 
healthy. To my enciuiry as to tlie number of 
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cattle in the farm at any time my English 
friend says, “Only a certain number,* are 
pretty strictly maintaiined, as the farm will net 
cariy any more^urplus cattle are sold away 
(for beef). ^ 

I |iope the Indian farmer will find here 
something to think and act upon. 

With nearly 400 acres of land) m 
is very well off, and so are his servants. He 
has two men working on the estate both of 
wd)om get 45 sh. a week as wages, rent-free 
cottages and a small part of farm produce. 
Just imagine an Indian farm labourer getting 
45/- a week. Perhaps the best he can get is 
never more than 2/- a week. What a contrast. 
I went into the cottages of one of these farm 
hands and found it better furnished thru the 
l)ouse of a middle class Indian family — ^with a 
piano, cushioned chairs and sofas, a wireless 
se: and all the rest of it. 

In my wanderings through the estate I 
also came upon the woodlands of the estate. 
Like all other woodlands in England, this too 
was planted. And here too is a lesson for the 
Indian farmers as tree-planting is no': given as 
much attention as it deserves in Indian country- 
side these days. The most beautiful 
characteristic of the English countryside is the 
carefully planted forest. 



PEACE OR APPEASEMENT ? 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


Parliament rises this week and may not meet 
again until October 25th. For three long 
summer months, that is, the Prime Minister has 
a free hand. On all sides of the House he ha^ 
been urged, in view of the gravii^r of the times— 
in view of what happened last September — to 
agree to some plan for keeping Parliament 
more or less in being. But he has steadily 
resisted these suggestions. He sees no excep- 
tional reason for keeping tlie Commons in 
touch with the Executive. It is for the (jovern- 
Dient he says, which has the responsibility, to 
watch the course of events. (Constitutionalists 
however will dispute this. The role of watch- 
dog, they point out, is the historic role of the 
Commons). And only if the Government con- 
template some departure in their foreign policy, 
it appears, would he consider it an occasion for 
calling the House iog(‘ther, 

AVhate^Tr, the pros and cons of this attitude 
may be from the constitutional point ol view, 
ill the realm of immechate practical international 
politics it is unfortunate. Parliament ought not 
to adjourn at least until the present important 
negotiations — with Poland and with Russia — 
are successfully concluded. Our whole destiny 
hangs on these negotiations. In a strong 
Poland and in the Peace Front lies the only 
hoyie of a stable Europe. But does Mr, Cham- 
berlain really think so ? The Dictators think 
not. He is their great hope. They do not 
believe that he has given up Appeasement. 
They see fresh evidence of it in the formula just 
adopted at Tokio. They believe that he is an 
unwilling servant of a temporary revulsion of 
popular feeling, that Parliament advertises that 
feeling, and once Parliament is out of the way 
the Prime Minister can have things his own way 
again — ^give the Dictators what they want and 
snatch “ peace ** again over the body of Poland, 
as it was snatched last year over the body of 
Czecho-Slovakia, 

But even if Mr. Chamberlain were just 
such a figure as the Dictators would have him 
be, even if he decided that Danzig was not 
worth a war — and how that cheap phrase dis- 
counts the whole Polish dilemma ! — history 
w’ould not repeat itself. There would not be 
peace, there would be war. Poland will fight 
even if, at the beginning, she has to fight alone. 

37 -^ 


That is her unshakeable determination. In this 
the whole nation is united. Anyone, who visits 
Poland at the present time is deeply impressed 
with the unity and calmness of the people. To 
them tlie taking of Danzig, as Marshal Sniigly- 
Rydz has remarked, would be an act which re- 
calls the Partition of Poland. The threat to 
Danzig stirs up their history and their memories. 
And they agree that “ there are things that are 
worn' than war tt) us, and one is the loss of our 
lre(‘d()m.'’ Thus it is, in the words of their 
Marshal, that they have the calm of people who 
have come to a tlecision, wlio have made up 
their minds that they will go to war if they 
must. 

Surely, when such is the state of affairs in 
Poland, when the Pok's are getting ready to face 
their zero hour, the least we could do is not to 
adjourn Parliamtmt until the^airangoments for 
their loan have been satisfactorily concluded. 
And after all it is for such a small amount ! 
Tile position is that tlic Poles are to be allowed 
a credit of £8,000,000 for the purchase of arms 
in this country. In addition to tliis they would 
like a loan of £8,500,000 of which France has 
been asked to contribute £3,500,000. But the 
Treasury insists on certain conditions attaching 
to this loan — ^which the Poles would like to spend 
on arms abroad or whore and how they please — 
and the haggling has gone on so long that the 
Poles will not get their loan before the autumn, 
if they get it then. With the Nazis preparing 
to spring at her throat, Poland none-the-less i'^ 
expected to be ortliodox in the matter of finance. 
And, as if it were only a matter of routine and 
not a matter of urgency, Hir John Simon ex- 
presses suave regrets to the House of Commons 
that there is no time now to pass the necessary 
legislation before the House rises 1 

What an incredibly inhuman, short-sighted 
outlook this reveals. It is all of a piece with 
the Chamberlain-Simon-Hoare mentality which 
seems ready to meet Germany, Italy, Japan 
half-way, but can never be stirred by any 
warmth for the victims, past or present, of these 
three aggressors. (Never a regret for China, 
Abyssinia, Czecho-Slovakia or Spain). Parlia- 
ment ought to pass the necessa^ legislation 
before it rises. The haste with which the I.R.A. 
terrorists have been enacted upon shows what 
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can be done in a hurry. And after all a loan 
to Poland is not just an ordinary loan : it is a 
gesture of solidarity which should bear interest 
in Berlin. But all these wider implications are 
lost on the present Government. They have 
thrown them all away. So that far from doing 
any good to Poland, the proposed loan conies 
near to being a good reason for defeatism. The 
Nazis, for instance, have not been slow to explain 
things as they see them. General Ironside, they 
suggest, who lias been inspecting the Polish 
Army, has given so unfavourable an impression 
that tile British hav(‘ decided to go carefully. . . 
And while this mtiful sum of £8,000,000 
or so is withheld, they learn that Mr. Hudson, 
Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
has been discussing with Iferr Wohltat, the 
German trade expert, the possibility of a loan 
of £1,000,000,000 to buy back Germany into 
the way of peace ! What a contrast . . . 
Moreover, quite apart from the ethics or econo- 
mics of such a project — and they are both open 
to question — ^what a return is this to Appease- 
ment. (Have we scotch’d the snake, not killed 
it ? Will she close and be herself once Parlia- 
ment is out of the way ?) No wonder Poland 
feels a little dashed. No wonder Russia stands 
pat. 

Russia has been standing pat from the very 
beginning of the Peace Front negotiations. Her 
terms have always been the same, except when 
they have been more so, as when she insisted 
that the guarantee of the Baltic States must be 
a guarantee against indirect as well as direct 
aggression. There must be no separate war, no 
separate peace, a guarantee extending from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea — balanced by the gua- 
rantees also given by France and Britain to 
Germany’s neighbours in the west — and there 
must be Staff talks. All this she has stood out 
for, all this is about to be conceded, unless the 
Appeasers in the Cabinet, untrammelled by 
Parliament, decide on a retreat from Moscow. 

The negotiations have dragged on for so 
long, finality so often has seemed as far off as 
ever, that the idea has grown in this country 
that Russia is really to blame. She has been 
accused of pushing up her price and of deliberate- 
ly delaying tactics. Though it would not be so 
very surprising if Russia felt luke-warm about 
an alliance with Britain — ^Mr. Chamberlain 
makes no effort to woo M. Stalin as he has to woo 
the Dictators; we make it quite plain that we 
do not propose to make friends with Russia but 
to make use of her — ^Russia has not in fact been 
the <teiayer. This is clearly revealed by an 
analysis which has just appeared in the Press. 


It covers the first hundred days of the negotia- 
tions (to 25th July) and points out that of these 
over seventy have been spent by the British in 
considering the issues in London. The Russians, 
on the other hand, have spent only about ten 
days all told in prejiaring their case. 

The Russian negotiations could undoubtedly 
have been concluded long ago if w^e had wished 
them to be. The greatest time-wasting element 
has been the necessity of reporting eveiything 
back to London and then waiting for fresh in- 
structions. Mifch of this could have been tele- 
scoped if Lord Halifax had hinisell gone to 
Moscow. But for Lord Halifax to go would give 
too much emphasis to the negotiations. Tt would 
amount to a statement of policy. It would be 
a sign which Herr Hitler could not disregard and 
Mr. Chamberlain is constitutionally averse to 
giving such signs. Not frankness but discretion 
IS his principle of behaviour. And even now, 
after all the evidence there is to the contrary 
and not the least in Herr Hitler’s jiresent respect 
for Russia — he is siHl afraid that it might imperil 
the peace if we were to stand up to Germany. 
He hopes instead that more hidden paths may 
lead in the end to safety. What he would like 
is not an alliance with Russia — but staff talks 
and arrangements so that if war should come 
everything would be in readiness. So that, if war 
should be avoided, we can leave Russia alone 
again. 

As I most truly believe that the only chance 
of preserving peace lies m confronting Germany 
with a resolute Peace Front — ^unless of course 
w'e desert Poland and even then she would pro- 
bably fight — I sincerely hope that by the time 
this reaches India the Russians will have insisted 
that the political talks and the staff talks must 
be concluded together. But it is difficult to be 
optimistic. The Government does not like deal- 
ings with Russia. And Russia, during the nego- 
tiations, is treated to the spectacle of Britain 
compromising, as she thinks, with Japan. With 
the hereditary enemy who will assuredly attack 
her in the East, is indeed already attacking her 
in the East, while she makes war in the West in 
support of the Peace Front. Nor is this the only 
feather which makes the Russians wonder just 
which way the wind is blowing. Our diplomacy 
is Sometimes so polished that in being polite to 
our potential enemies we forget our potential 
friends. At an important State function recent- 
ly, it is reported, marked attention was paid to 
the Japanese and German Ambassadors and none 
at all to the Russian and Chinese Ambassadors 
and their ladies. The discrimination, it is add- 
ed, was ** so plain as to cause much inquisitive 
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comment/’ It is to be hoped that there was 
nothing special in this — but how out of date is 
all this statcora/f. 

This everlasting dualism in our policies re- 
flects, t)f course, the dualism in our Government. 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sh* Samuel Hoare and Sir 
John Simon, are all reactionaries. They do not 
iTCognise any interests, in the last analysis, but 
British interests. They can shut their eyes to 
what Jajian is doing to China, what Germany 
IS doing in the concentration camps, what Italy 
IS doing in Spain. They delude^themselves that 
all IS well if Britain remains friends with Japan 
(i7id China, li Germany signs a paper that she 
will never again resort to war with Britain, if 
Italy signs an Anglo-Italian Agreement. Only 
when the march of events has proved them to 
have been a hundred per cent wTong in their 
calculations do they reverse their policies, and 
('V(*n then they are ready to reverse again if they 
think the moment is favourable. And all this 
can be done in the sacred name of keeping out 
oi war. . . . And the greatest reason they have 
ior keeping the country out of war is that they 
are alraid that another war wull end in revolution. 

Nobody wdio has any regard for freedom 
desires a revolution to come either from the 
right or from the lett. Noi do they like to sec 
()ur statesmen hobnobbing with the Nazis and 
Fascists (especially wdien they do not hobnob 
witii the Bolsheviks to even things up). Even 
among Conservatives a revolt is growing. Many 
decline to subscribe to the assumption ot the 
Chambcrlain-Hoare-Simon clique, tliat the rule 
of jiroperty is the only alternative to the rule of 
the masses. 

What a tremendous opportunity there is 
waiting here for a democracy leader, (ireat 
Britain, though in recent years he has thrown 
away every initiative m Europe and 
the Far East, still has the habit of leadership 
about her. As Mr. Arthur Greenwood remark- 
ed m a speech last Saturday, to capture the 
government of this country could be to capture 
the imagination of the world 1 And indeed w'e 
have only to look across to America, to consider 
what President Roosevelt has accomplished in 
his few years of office to realise what tremen- 
dous strides a country can take under a truly 
democratic leader. He has brought his country 
up from the depths of the great Depression. 
He has addressed Appeals to the Dictators, 
setting out the responsibilities for peace or war 
which rest on present-day Rulers, in language 
which makes them the only classic utterances 
to come out of this era. He is not afraid to 
take action against aggression-^as when, follow- 


ing on the German invasion of Czecho-Slovakia, 
he imposed crippling duties on imports from 
Germany. Or when, as just recently, he 
denounced the Treaty of Trade and Friendship 
with Japan. In fact courage is the most cons- 
picuous quality of the Roosevelt admmis'trn- 
tion. People in this country are used to seemg 
their leaders give way under pressure — either 
at home or abroad 1 — but they are in danger 
of forgetting that there is such a thing as 
giving a lead to a democratic people as well as 
giving way to them. But President Roosevelt 
is giving his people a lead all the time and is 
undhunted by temporary set-backvS — as witness 
the present state of the neutrality legislation. 
If he is baulked in one direction, he tries 
another. » 

Wliat W’ould the United States be like, 
what w’ould the w'orld today be like, with- 
out President Roosevelt ? In an age of 
grandiose dietatoi^, by a w'ondeiful stroke of 
irony, the greatest Rnler of them all is not one 
ot th(‘ir kind but is a democratic statesman. 
How^ he will stand beside them in history, «how^- 
ing up the hollowness of their' achievements. 

And what he can do m America, a demo- 
cratic Prime Minister could do here. For if 
figures arc to be believed President Roosevelt 
lias about the same following in his country 
as Mr. Chamberlain has in this. According to 
sample votes, taken by the British and 
American Institutes of Public Opinion, Mr. 
C/hamberlain has the support of 53 per cent of 
the electorate, while President Roosevelt’s 
percentage is 57. 

And while we are considering figures, and 
the states of opinion which they reveal, I would 
like to addu(‘e a few^ more, especially in view 
of the fact that wt are promised a General 
Election in November. People abroad, I think, 
must often be impressed by the number of 
followers and docile majorities which the 
National Government has in the House of 
Commons. It must incline them to believe 
that the country is solidly Ix^hind the Prime 
Minister. But appearances are deceptive. The 
Government secures a number of seats purely 
as a result of the system which divides the 
country up into haphazard areas. A system of 
proportional representation would take away 
at least a hundred of their seats. In critical 
times it would put them often right out of 
office. This perhaps might be disputed, but 
that there is a large volume of opinion in this 
country which is critical of the Government 
can be proved from another source — ^and that 
is the Press. 
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Lord Camrose, the Proprietor of the Daily 
Telegraph, has just published a survey of 
London newspapers (and all the London dailies, 
of course, have a nation-wide circulation). This 
survey clears up a lot of illusions. And one of 
the first surprises is the tiny circulation enjoy- 
ed by the Times. This paper, so often accepted 
abroad as the voice of England, has a sale of 
only 204,491. (It just shows that people can 
always be bluffed by the pompous, as someone 
has remarked of T. S. Eliot’s plays.) The big- 
gest sale of all, of course, goes to the Daily 
Express, that paper wliich is compact of the 
prejudices of the little man. But its runner-up 
is the Socialist Daily Herald, and alter that the 
Conservative Daily Mail and the Liberal New^ 
Chronicle are running neck and neck for third 
place. So it docs seem as if there were a great 
deal of leavening stirring in the lump, a great 
deal of the raw material for a new administra- 
tion in this country — if only someone could 
give it cohesion. 

Did the film Gabriel Over the White 
Hmisc have much of a showing in India when 
it appeared some years ago— at about the same 
time, wasn’t it, as the beginning of the 
Roosevelt Administration ? The end oi that 
film, it will be remembered, was that Britain 
and America united to give a lead to the world. 
Well President Roosevelt over and over again 
has shown tliat his sympathies arc with the 
Democracies, but our present leaders have been 
more apt to go on pilgrimages to Rome and 
Berlin than they have been to seek support in 
Washington. To-day they are given yet an- 
other chance of co-operating with the United 
States. Ai-e they going to take it ? I refer of 
course to the fact that America has denounced 
her Treaty with Japan, thereby clearing the 
way for a still more important move — the stop- 
ping of the shipment of arms to that country. 
Will we join her in that move ? It is said that 
77 per cent of Japan’s war materials come from 
our two countries. Together, that is, we could 
stop Japan’s war in China. What a blow w’e 
could strike for peace. . . . And who can 
doubt, if we supported America in this, that 
feeling against the changes in the neutrality 
legislation would swing to our side ? Thereby 
forging one more link in the Peace Front, one 
more deterrent to the Nazis. 

But it is said in some quarters in this 
country that Britain can do nothing to hinder 
Japan in China, because all the people in our 


n 

concessions out there have now become hosta- 
ges in Japanese hands — and we fear reprisals. 
But what is the American view of this ? And ' 
would it not be better to evacuate these people ? | 
We seem to care all the time about what .lapan , 
will do. But in the last analysis it will not 
matter what the Japanese think in China. The 
Chinese will be the people to be reckoned with. 
And if we try to put off the evil day now by 
coming to terms with Japan, what hope have 
we, on a long view, of maintaining our position 
in China ? The Japanese have already taken 
away a lot of our “ face ” in the Far East. But 
we could regain Chinese respect, and more 
important our own respect, if wc put a term 
to these compromises — put an end to these 
sordid traffickings in arms. 

No one can tell how this present crisis will 
end. I believe that peace depends on our stand- 
ing firm over Da<nzig, on our co-operating with 
Russia in Europe and with America in the Far 
East, and after the Peace Front has been in 
being for some time — and other timorous 
nation?! have joined it — ^that then wo shall be 
strong enough to talk real peace with Germany. 
But if we are out -manoeuvred at Danzig, if we 
try to appease Germany again, then there will 
be no end to war and misery in the present 
century. In Poland, in the Mediterranean, in 
Africa in the Far East, the Berlin-Rome-Tokio 
axis will spread their havoc. 

But has Mr. Chamberlain, who could not 
see what was coming to Czecho-Slovakia and 
Spain — or who thought he could keep off the 
wolf by throwing these small creatures to them 
— any idea of how touch and go it all is ? One 
thing is certain, Germany is getting ready for 
war. It is now oniy a question of what wil^ 
stop her. And even if she cannot be stopped, 
the challenge must be met .... Europe 
must get out of this nightmare of Hitler’s 
so-called bloodless wars.” Bloodless wav 
which is bleeding Czecho-Slovakia of all 
her independent life, planting a Nazi in 
every business firm, carrying off her young men 
for compulsory labour. Bloodless war which 
led to 8,000 suicides amongst the Jews in 
Vienna. 

I think war will be averted if we stand 
firm. I think the Hitler terror will diminish as 
we succeed in diminishing Nazi prestige. But 
one more sacrifice to the Nazis is unthinkable. 

London, 

August L 1939. 



CULTURE OF fflLSHA 

A Really Hopeful Proposition in Bengal 

By CHINTA HARAN MOJUMDAR, b. a. 


lIiLRHA (ITilsha ilislia^) or Indian shad is an 
important fish of Beni^al which is available for 
nearly six months in the year. The salted hilslvt 
and its spawn also meet the demand of a 
considerable section of the people during the 
months when fresh hilshas are not available. 
Its scope in the market of Bengal is great. 
During the rainy season when other fish 
Ixroine seare(', liilsha comes to the market with 
its delicious taste and flavour. In the opinion 
of Sir K. G. Gupta it has 

an extensive distribution on the East coast where it is 
found in all the principal rivers falling into the Bay of 
Bengal. And there can be no question that the shad or 
Indian ilisha, is more abundant and the fishery more 
important in Bengal than anywhere else in India.” 

In his report published in 1908, he has 
given an estimate, of cour'-e roughly computed, 
that 8,000 boats (each boat having 2 to 12 
men) with various nets were engaged in Hilsha 
fishing in the year 1907, The Dacca and the 
'(’hittagong Divisions were not taken into that 
account. As the former is undoubtedly the 
most important tract of hilsha fishery, the 
figure for the wdiole of Bengal would have, 
therefore been almost double that shown by 
him in 1907 and the ])re'^ent day figure will be 
far higher. 

The hilsha fishing al(Jne gives employment 
tor thousands who are associated with fishing 
and fish marketing, directly or indirectly. And 
owing to the fall in the daily wages and with 
the fall in price of the agricultural products, 
many of the non-fishing classes, e.g., cultivators 
and landless labourers, including the Muham- 
madans, Imve now-a-days taken up the business 
of fishing and fish marketing, all oyer the 
Province, specially in the riverine districts. 
Hence an intensive fishing has been going on 
for the last 9 or 10 years. And if no protec- 
tion be given, for the species, hilsha supply may 
^greatly dwindle in the future. 

The Hindus, of course, through their socio- 
religious injunction, forbid the eating of hilsha 
from the closing day of the Durga Puja up to 
Saraswati Puja, the period approximately cor- 
responding from the middle of October to the 
middle of February. This perhaps gives pro- 


tection to tlio brood fish to a certain extent, 
but it is not stri(‘tly observed now due to the 
decreased supply of other fish in tlu' market. 

Abolition of the Bengal Fishery 
Dkpartme.nt 

The Bengal Fishery Department was abo- 
lislied ill 1923# before any definite results 

regarding the hilsha could be arrived at. In 
the same y(‘ar the Director of London Museum 
idemtified the Jatkas as young hilsha. 

Mr. R. S Finlow, the then Director of the 

Department, envisaged the importance of this 
discovery as it solved many controversies con- 
cerning the life cycle of tlie speci(“>. But this 
information could not be 'Utilised as the 

(leiiartment itself was abolished. 

.1 \TKAS 

Long before the above discovery was made 
the Hindus of the Eastern Bengal would not eat 
the jatkas for the same soeio-religious injunc- 
tion which would thus give another chance (d 
saving the i)rogeny of the hilshas. But with 
the change of time, even that meagre jiroteciion 
that was thus offered has been withdrawn. 
Huge quantities of jatkas are tra])ped and sold 
at a cheap rate say 10 to 12 for a picc, while 
a single jatka if allowed to grow for 3 to 4 
months more, would fetch lour to five annas at 
least. 

Sundy the early Hindus knew^ that the 
jatkas were the young of hilshas and many 
j)eo))le still take that to be so though they wctc 
not aware of thi?, discovery The meaning of 
the very word jatka is also belonging to high 
class.” 

It has been stated in the departmental pub- 
lications that the brood fishes swim U]) the 
rivers from the Bay of Bengal for liberating egg^ 
but there was nothing known regarding their 
bree<iing ground or fry so long. Now* this 
discovery that the jatkas are the young of 
hilshas not only has subverted many of the old 
ideas concerning the fish but also goes to prove 
that though the hilsha was originally a sea fi>h, 
has long been acclimatised to the condition of 
the inland rivers so as to grow fairly big and 
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breed in them. There may not be any fixed 
breeriing place for the fish but it is true that 
they breed in many suitable localities near about 
the places where the jatkas do invariably occur. 

In the river Dhaleswari in the Dacca 
district, taken as an example, brood fish are 
caugliit in the months from July to November, 
crops of jatkas appear during the months of 
February to April and croi)8 of new hilshas come 
in with the disappearance of the jatkas from 
the month of June onwards approximately. 
This would only make it clear that the hilshas 
breed in the river Dhaleswari. And this may 
be taken to be the ca^^e with many inland rivers 
of Bengal. 

Hilsua of the Inlan^ Rxveks 

By virtue of long standing accliniatiaation, 
it seems that the hilshas that have migrated 
into the rivers liave undergone some changes 
m their characteristics. Of tliese again tijcre 
is a marked difference in the fish of muddy 
water like those of the river Padma and its 
estuaries as compared with those of clear waters 
like the rivers Meghna and Jumna. Any man 
of the Eastern Bengal is well aware of the tact 
that hilshas of tlie river Meghna are of verv 
inferior quality in taste in comparison with 
those of the river Padma and the latter com- 
mand a higher price in the market. 

A fish of the river Padma is thicker in 
structure and of bright silvery colour. While 
that of the Meghna is a bit darker and the 
darkness becomes prominent in the flesh. 
When a type of each kind of fish is dissected 
the Padma fish looks much whiter than the 
other. Moreover, the fish from the Meghna 
is tliinner in structure and a bit elongated in 
shape. There is difference in taste also 
between the hilshas of the rivers with those 
of the sea. 

Winter Hilshas 

In the coastal water of Bengal a crop of 
hilshas appear during the winter season, from 
the month of November to February. They 
are surely inferior in taste to those of the 
river Padma or Hooghly. The first catch ol 
these winter hilshas correspond in size with the 
first crop of fish of the inland rivers caught 
in the month of May and June and this shows 
that they grow six months ahead of the inland 
hilshas. 

Thus we have according to locality three 
types of hilshas those of the saline water of 
the sea, of the muddy fresh waters of the 
rivers like Padma or Hooghly and those of the 


clear fresh water like Meghna — thougli 
may migrate from place to place with the rise 
of water. Enough, however, remain in their 
special tracts to breed and propagate true to 
tlieir own types. And they may broadly be 
classified as follows : 

1st grade 2nd grade 3rd grade 

Taste and oil con- 
tent‘d of hilshas Padma Sea Meghna 

The deterioration in quality is not due to» 
upward flight as is attributed by some. This 
can he gauged from the fact that the Meghna 
near Munshiganj of the Dacca district is not 
higher up the river than Padma near Ooalundo 
of the Faridpur district, yet the difference in 
fish at tiiese two places is very great as regards 
their taste and qualities. 

Difference in Characteristics BE^rw^EEN the 
Cari» Fry and the Jatkas 

Th(‘ carp liberate eggs in many a place in 
the rivers with the rise of w'ater by early rains 
during the montlis from April to June. The 
fry all scatter about entering creek^ and 
corners and even the paddy fields, and are 
killed in those places where they get stranded 
with the decrease of water later on. The inland 
hilshas on the other hand liberate tlieir eggs 
generally when the rivers are on their ebb. 
And as tlic jatkas are never seen to haunt places 
where there is no current, there is no chance of 
their being destroyed like the carp fiy, unless 
they arc themselves sought for. 

If the statement “ that the hilshas breed 
during the rains” (vide page 4 of the Fisher)^ 
Di^partment Bulletin No. 11) be taken as true, 
a (question naturally arises as to why the host of 
brood fish would hold on tlieir eggs till the 
month of November, when rain does practically 
cease. The fact that spent hilshas are rarely 
caught also goes to prove that the hilshas 
become mostly spent from the month of October 
onw^ard-s as the number of catches begin to 
decline thenceforward. Actually they begin 
to spawn by March-April in the coastal region 
of the Bay of Bengal and finish in the inland 
rivers by the early winter. And it is perhaps 
a fact that they spawn in batches even in the 
same place, because fry of different sizes ond 
lengths are obtainable at the same time and 
in the same place specially in the inland rivers. 

Certain special Characteristics of the 
Coastal Hilshas 

Though the hilshas of the inland rivers have 
never been marked to jump up into the air it 
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is a distinctive quality with those of tlie 
Eastern coast of the Bay, The people going in 
country boats hazard a risk if they chance to 
be in or near a shoal of hilshas as these may 
jump in and cause the boats to sink. 

The surface moving habit is also another 
important feature of the sea-hilshas. The 
fishermen take advantage of this. In some 
places they are skimmed off ” the water by 
nets. In others they are driven to khals 
(branch rivers) and such means arc improvised 
vith nets to prevent their return to the sea. 
Thousands of hilshas are caught at a single 
drive off.” A cloudy day in the Dala time 
(\\hen water level is comparatively on the ebb- 
side in a fortnight) makes favourable cond’- 
tions for the hilsha fishing during the winter 
in(uilh«. 

TliO'^e are (juite in contrast with of 

the inland rivers, where they move at a depth 
sometimes of 30 to 40 culiits under water 
thoiidi on a cool or drizzling day they may 
come wdthin 4 to 5 eubits from the surfate. 

Gobardi Tank Incident 

It will be of interest to note that perhajKs 
a tuifiier change has come upon the life lii'Jtory 
of the hilshas so that they even grow in con- 
fined w^ater as in a tank. On a report in the 
Ananda Bazar Patrika of the 27th May, 1934, 
that hilshas had been obtained in a tank in the 
village of Gobardi in Vikrarapur, Dacca, the 
author of this note made an enquiry into uhe 
matter. It w^as found that some 22 hilshas 
were caught in a tank not far from the river 
Dluileswari. The tank was not inundated 
during the rainy season so that no mature 
hilshas could have entered and remained in it. 
It is most likely that jatkas entered the tank 
through the pipes connecting the w'ater inside 
the tank with the outside water or that ja+kas 
have been put in it unknowingly by the owners 
of the tank while stocking the same with other 
fry from the river. The jatkas remained 
there to grow and mature in it. The tank wa- 
not a deep one. So susceptible to heat and 
dolence as the hilshas arc, they were found 
gasping on the morning of 20th May, 1934, as 
an effect of a storm that blew on the afternoon 
of the previous day. 

There are other instances to show that the 
hilshas have been found to grow in tanks in 
the districts of Dacca and Faridpur. But the 
case of Gobardi has some peculiarity in it. 
In this instance fry have perhaps entered the 
tank during the month of October or November 
and have matured in it whereas in other cases 


grown up hilshas entered the tanks when th(iy 
were flooded during the months of June and 
July and remained there for a certain period 
of time. But there is not a single instance to 
show that hilshas have been found to remain 
more than a season in any tank in Bengal. 

, Rearing of Jatkas in Tank 

The fishermen of the village of Roliitpur, 
an important fishing colony in the district of 
Dnccn, are of opinion that though liie matun* 
liilslias die shortly after they are caught the 
jatkas can live in water in nets for a con- 
si(i(‘rable time. So, some expenments may 
well be tried in this direction to see if they 
can be grown in tanks. 

The places ijdicrc jatka.s ari* available may 
be known by coiTespond(*nce with the Thana 
and Sub-divisional Ollicers of tlic Province. 
And in some special portions of such areas 
arrangements may be made to collect hilsha 
eggs wdth nets of small meshes. They are 
most likely to be fertilized and can convenient- 
ly be i>ut 111 hat thing jars to conduct a hatching 
experiment. 

By a stud> of tlie hilshas of tlie sea, 
inland rivers and of the eonfmetl water, the 
author is of opinion thai the hilshas are 
generally fond of current, coolness and calm- 
ness of water. They may do (‘ven wdihout 
the current but as the depth of water in the 
tanks of Bengal gets shallower and the water 
surface greatly agitated by the NorVester 
during the summcT months there is every doubt 
if they can be made to grow a« an economic 
succt'ss in tanks in contrast witli the carji.' 
under such adverse conditions. 

IIiLSA Problem is C^uite a Hopeful One 

The life history and characteristics so far 
known, show that under c(Ttain protective 
measures only, the future of tlie hilshas in 
Bengal is more hopeful than is thought of 
generally. Not to speak of the hilshas, which 
have taken to the inland waters, those of the 
Bay of Bengal also invariably make a flight to 
liberate eggs in the fresh water region of the 
Province and even go further up for the purpose 
every year. This phenomenon will continue so 
long as the fresh water of the Himalayas and 
of the Assam Hills invite them from the sea 
through the innumerable estuaries extending 
over the southern portion of Bengal. They 
aittain maturity in one year. The jatkas as 
previously stated, are quite safe in the hands of 
Nature, as they do not hazard their lives like 
the carp fry. Unfortunately, man has inter- 
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vened and by the unwholesome methods of 
killing off fish fry the number of liilshas is 
gradually dwindling. The use of Kutcliki nets 
(nets of very smafi meshes used to catch fish 
fry) has been abandoned to a certain extent by 
the fishermen alt places in the EaskTn Bengal 
through public pressure. Now if these jatkas 
could only be saved, be it by propaganda or 
legislative measures, the situation would im- 
prove. By intbdueing a close season to stop 
the destruction of the brood fishes, say, for two 
months, Aswin-Kartik (October-November) 
and stopping the destruction of the jatkas for 
three months from the month of Baisakh to 
Aahar (March to May) the desired standard 
of fish would be hud within three years at most. 
Unless the fry and the brood <fishes are ^aved, , 
any amount of artificial culture of fry , even 
if that be feasible, cannot improve the situa- 
tion as they would also be 'liable to destruction 
as at present. “ Save the jatkas and tlie brood 
fishes for a period should be the slogan and 
Nature will soon make good of the loss. It is 
true that there is a decrease in their supply in 
comparison to those of 60 or 70 years ago. The 
reason is simple. No one would then care to 
kill the jatkas and the brood fishes to the extent 
that they are being* sieved off ” at the present 
day. 

The only problem that, however, lies before 
us is that how their flight beyond Bengal can 
be chocked as they are prone to move up the 
rivers and down to the sea. 

Hilsha Glut aje' 1939 

In ftliis connection it may further be cited 
that during the last hil^fia season, of 1938, on 
account of the sudden abnormally high flood the 
hilshas were so much diverted from their usual 
courses that they were found even to haunt the 
homestead areas as in the Magura Sub-division 
of the Jessore district. Consequently, the catch- 
es were very small in comparison with those of 
previous years. So there remained a larger 
number of fishes to breed. The result is that 
this year the hilshas are coming in good numbers 
even as early from the month of February, By 
June it is unprecedented of its kind. The fisher- 
men had to throw away their catches as they 
meither got purchasers nor could they preserve 
%efie for want of salt near about their centres. 
Peroons travelling by steamer from Goalundo 
to ‘Narayanganj for some days during June 
1989 have seen dead fishes floating on the sur- 
face of water thus thrown back into the water. 
In some ^ooallties Sanitary Inspectors enforced 
fishermen to make pits and throw these un- 


fcaleable stuff in them and covered them with 
earth. 

Last year not only the brood fishes were 
saved by the flood as stated above but it also 
facilitated! an early big spawning. So the 
young hilshas got sufficient time to mature by 
the time when we get generally iatkas in tlie 
market. This is evidenced by the fact that 
this year we have not practically got any jatkas 
but hilshas instead from the very beginning. 
This sort of tiling is not likely to take place 
every year. It* is sure to revert to its normal 
again from the next seatson. A comparatively 
fewer number of hilshas would breed late in the 
season, affording the fishermen scope to kill 
jatkas in their usual time of appearance and a 
consequent scanty supply of matured fish later 
on. 

This year’s hilsha glut is jiotliing but the 
result of an unusual natural protection and it 
goes to show that if the brood fishes and the 
jatkas could be saved the supply of hilshas 
would be so huge as to cause throwing them 
away for want ot market. Nature has done 
this with the help of a flood while man can do 
it by propaganda and legislation — just to save 
the brood fishes for a limited period and the 
jatkas as a class — ^tlie results will be identical 
in that case too. 

Fishery Lec.lslation 

There are strict laws perhaps m every 
civilised country lor the protection of fish but 
in Bengal there is no restriction to fishing even 
of the fry and the destruction goes on all the 
year round. In America, as reported, the period 
of shad catching is very short, seldom exceed** 
mg two months in the same river and during 
the rest of the year a strict close season ” is 
observed. But the Fishery degislation, Act IV 
of 1897, which is the only dpe of its kind in this 
country has become a dead letter since its 
enactment owing to the inadequacy of purpose. 
The proposed Bengal Fish Fry Preservation 
Bill of 1922, in which hilsha of course, was 
not included also did not mature although it 
had good ends in view. 

The breeding time of the hilshas of the in- 
land rivers differs much with that of the carps, 
ophiocephalidae and others for which the Bill 
of 1922 was drafted. Yet the fry killing time 
of hilshas wonderfully correspond with the 
period for other fishes viz., the months of Baisakh 
to Ashar. So by adding the jatkas along with 
the fry mentioned and with tiie inclusion of a 
para for a close season of two months for the 
brood fishes this bill would serve the purpose 
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The future line of work regarding the 
hiiehas should therefore be : 

1. Places where the jatkas are available 

must be identified. • 

2. A propaganda must be made among 
the fishermen fishing in such areas about the 
faet that the Jatkas are the young ones of the 
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I not allowed to go in, hut had to waH; diife 
.jla window with thick blati bare. Theta 
^he tap-^tap4ap of wooden ^ndals, end 
he, in short, ugly Jail clothes, a 

iself. It, was too much for me. i 
(!°^nto tears. The Khaii Sahib made path^ 
to console me through the thick 
■ ^^^S^hars.; ■ T& ' Mlors 

jailors are human at timce, and allbWed 
' ^ get ', inside. 

sobbing 
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with^wali even to this day. BVi^ 
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[h passes through it, a visicm df 
the wooden sandale, this ugly 
i the two paje, affectionate hands qairessihg 
through the iron bars, at bn^ rises up before 


After his release, he got busy again, more 
KHAN ABDUL were opened, the orgaruMtion extend^ 

4 we made several tours of pracwcally all 
By dewane prts of the province. With long pmjstioe and 


Strangely enough the earliest thing that I 
remember about this great giant of non-violence 
is a singularly violent incident. I was passing 
in front of the poup of huge houses where the 
Khan's family lived when I was given a thrash- 
ing by one of the badmashes of the village, a 
blue-eyed, sharp-faced evil bit of ferocity called 
“ Seekh Gunjea " (* bald-headed iron rod ') . 

I went running huge big Hujra '' and 

with ray fists in my eyes, rushed to the kindly- 
looking Bahram Khan, the Khan's father. 

“ Comei cohae, you little bear," said the old 
Khan, big Pathan boys don't cry, it is only 
little girii riiat do. " I choked back my sobs and 
wailed out my story. Without a word, Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan . gotv up and said, Where is 
Seekh"? “In front of the mosque by your 
house " I replied, and trotted happily behind 
the huge Khan, for I knew that Seekh would 
get a lefljjon today that he would never forget. 
And he certainly did. The Khan lifted ‘ Gunjea ' 
up like a pup seven feet above the pound and 
dropped him again and agaiin xmtil his bald 
head was ooveised Wit^ blow. And he did not 
stop until the baM^lsaded swinter rubbed his nose 
on the ground and het4 his ear-holes and pn»ni»r 
cd on God apd all the holy sakite of the Pathans:- 
that he would wver hurt a 
In those ,the Khin was 
of an mdihary Pwhan farmer. B 


his^ 


aining, I 
>caker and 


had become by ^ben a faitk good 
I accompanied the, Khan Sahib prac*^ 
everywhere. 

an It was in the beginning of 193® that I 
Tliade my last tour with him, presujhafely , ih 
hi^nnection with a magazine which he had atart?^ 
col, but actually to give a finishing touch, to, tiie 
wet’ound which he had so patiently and. ilabinSf ' 
(gjsly i)rcparcd for the launching of his now- 
goimous movement of the Khufim 
meervants of God) or Red-Shirts, as they 
wejnerally called. ' ' 

we( On duly a5th, 1929, I was strolling on % 
l^hoghawar Cantonment pldtfonn. T /fiad ,1^ 
^*'< 5 iglish suit on which I wore for the first 
aecgiing extremely important and 
tur^comfortable. I Was soon to bcf« |iehi 
^rejgiand, though I was then only fifteen. ■ Tte 
wahan Sahib was also there. He /wore a strange 
*^ypre8.sion of sorrow mixed with hafipiliess, 
the^o and learn what has made the- 
antjgreat conqueror and a great cftgaiiter;’'^^ 
son.i parting advice, “ but do not 
sevei\u-^. T- - 1 • "■ ‘ ■ 

■fliitr : 


bullocks and two Be had' 

plot of / land" ■kbadt'-TO .fe^'his /fi 
and -lifis, ■he'witivated''brt®W^ 


farmers look rather 
the Khan speak toit ‘ 
problems so efficif-^* 
there are many 
bring him their pp 
^ , out his sufpgsit^ 

fitsaiy ,is. w^’ ‘ 
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(aete of vary small meshes used to catcl<wl«tt ^ little 

fry,) hiw b^ abandoned to a certain extfM. • It Hiatf without W ^ teluctawt 

the fis^rmen alt in tlie Eastern Khan atidimolaimed him 

tb«mgb public ptMsure. Now if these i«’ ^ 

could only be saved, be it by propagand. Bodsh- Our K.mg. .inus ne g 

legislative measures, the situation would v 
prove. By introducing a close season to i 
the destruction of the brood fishes, say, for i 
months, Aswin-Kartik (October-Novemb. 
and stopping the destruction of the jatkas 1 
throe months from the month of Baisakh 
Ashar (March to May) the desired standai 
of fish would be had within three years at mos 
Unless the fry and the brood (fishes are savec 
any amount of artificial culture of fry , evei 
if that be feasible, cannot improve the situa- 
tion as they would also be liable to destruction 
as at present. “ Save the jatkas and the brood 
fishes for a period ” should be the slogan and 
Nature will soon make good of the loss. It is 
ti'ue that there is a decrease in their supply in 
comparison to those of 60 or 70 years ago. The 
reason is simple. No one would then care to 
kill the jatkas and the brood fishes to the extent ? 
that they are being*^* sieved off ” at the present .; 
day. ^ 

The only problem that, however, lies before 
us is that how their flight beyond Bengal can 
be checked as they are prone to move up the 
rivers and down to the sea. 


ZoMung Our B-ing. 

title, which he carries to this day.^ 

The English, however, were not amused. 
A few days later, the village of mman*ai woke 
up to find itself surrounded by 
There were huge guns all around the^ village and 
a long line of them on the road th# through 
its mfddle. All the important men of the village 
were summoned and made to 
these guns. The soldiers got up on their 
and got ready to fire, when a shrill whjtle blew 
and the Chief Commissioner amyed as the 
rescuing hero. It was all beautifully arranged 
and cleverly timed with Anglo-Sas^ thorough- 
ness. The Chief Commissioner, Mr. Keen, 1 
believe, then stood up on a cannon and delivered 
a speech which Obaidullah Khan, (son i 
Dr Khan Sahib, well-known for his many and 
lengthy hunger-strikes) mimics. IhiB is what 
he said: “ 0 people of Utmanzai, do not unagine 
that because the Sirkar is busy elsewhere it 
cannot attend to you. 

is very long. It can attend to Germany, s P 

Russia and reach you u Sv 

villanous activities, I flue you people Sixty 


Hilsh.\ Glut of 1939 
In this connection it may further be cited 
that during the last hil#a season, of 1938, on 
account of the sudden abnormally high flood the 
hilshas were so much diverted from their usual 
courses that they were found even to haunt the 
homestead areas as in the Magura Sub-division 
of the Jessore district. Consequently, the catch- 
es were very small in comparison with those of 
previous years. So there remained a larger 
number of fishes to breed. The result is that 
this year the hilshas are coming in good numbers 
even as early from the month of February, By 
June it is unprec^ented of its 


r“ui,ees, and take 
prisoners until the fine is Pf 

Ution of brave oW 
L should be taken to pnson a^ # 

Khans released, because it was- faw sra who wm 

responsible for 

brave old man went to jaiT along with 8®?®“^ 
nine others. The little village ^ 

and several times ovety before the Khans were 
released. I visited 'the Khaas is jafi m those 
days and spent many happy _ hours 8 
chfekens and dates, because all rm relatives 
were in that distinguished /gathenug. -’ .. 

During tWs siege, the yi lage^^^^^^^ 

armed and the troops carri^ away tih^ 1®*^^ 
loads of rifles, .guns, ““ 
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was mad^ to flee for his W® womenfolk hnd h^ i^^ 

Mdhtoands ahwig the ^Ihan sevCTal ^ precisely an inoi^t of ihls sort that 
li fe a ^ caiaad the ndtorions Afridi Ajpb Ehsp to kidnap 
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$oundm|; for th^ priests nirere very 

mfluentml and their followers very Ignorant* 
He started a small itehool in his village in a 
house given by a friend* (It is a flourishing 
high school now and I am very proud to have 
been one of the first students) . To get funds 
for the little school and do publicity work, the 
Klian used to make esttensive tours with a party 
of students and a respectable number of impres-, 
•-ively-bcardcd propagandists, for we had to 
koci) on the nght side of tlie priests who were 
wty jealous of their powers ^Wc would go to 
.1 mosque in a village, some of us would sing 
patriotic and religious songs, otheib would make 
speeche*^, the tlierne always being — unity, the 
evil of feuds, tlie glory of edu( atioii and utility 
of social reforms of sc'vcral kinds 1 was the 
little hero of these parties and tliougli only eight 
>ears old, would delivei luy carefully memorised 
speech with such a convincing amount of acting, 
that the simple-mmded Pathans would gape at 
UK, ami usually at the end of the peifoinianccs, 
some kmdly Khan would send the little genius 
of his household along wuth us, hoping that he 
tfu) would, someday stand cn the mimbtr raised 
pUtfoim m the moaijue lor the use ot the priest) 
and recite Arabic verses and Persian iioems to 
the lionour and gloiification of the family 

But soon the Khan was ai rested again and 
sentenced to three years^ rigorous impnsonment 
lie was subjected to* the most brutal treatment 
in these yeais He was treated wouse than tlie 
murderers and dacoits He lost one hundied 
lbs m weight, and six teeth Being a huge giant 
of 220 lbs, the ^rons around his ankles w(‘rc 
too small, so they cut into his flesh and caiihcsi 
infiained w^oUnds. But if his captons thought 
tliat they would break hi^ spirit that way, they 
were sorely disappointed As the Khan often 
says in his speeches, With love you could per- 
suade a Pathan to go to Hell wuth you, but by 
for<^ you couldn^t take him even to Heaven/^ 
So it was with him. He suffered much but did 
not complain* It did not break the steel in 
him but tempered it. 

Onoe, he having expressed a desire to that 
effect, I was taken to see him in jail. The 
big Khan has always given me much undeserved 
love. It was m the hot Mianwali Jail. He 
would invariably be sent either to Mianwali» 
or Debra Ikmail Kfean, where the jail-gate car- 

h bold letters the ^sofpplementary title of 
Heli Prison^ both plaoes being unbeatr 
ably bot ip surnwr* AHhoto^ I WAS a 


I was not allowed to go ifl, but bad to widt 
«ide a window with tbiefe blaek baia. Tb^bft 
was the tap4ap4ap of wooden sandhis, pd 
out eame be, in short, ugly jail clotbes* a - 
of bis former self. It was too much for 
burst mto tears. The Khan Sahib made patH^ 
tic attempts to console me through the thick 
black bars The jailors took |^ity on me, for 
even jailors are human at times, and allowed 
me to get inside. There op the Khank lap I 
sto])ped sobbing after a while and ate some 
fruits, which he would always give to people 
wdio w^ent to see him m jail, Hut I loathe 
Mianwali even to this day*^ Every time the 
Liam passeis through it, a vision of the black 
bais, the wooden sandals, the Ugly jail-clothes 
and the two paje. affectionate handa carCsSlhg 
me through the iron bars, at once rises Up before 
mv eyes , 

Aftei his release, ho got busy again, more 
hdioolb were opened, the organization extended 
and wc made b(‘veral tours of practically all 
parts of tfie province With long practice and 
tiaining, I had become by then a fairjy good 
sptakci and accompanied the Khan Sahm prao- 
tually e\ cry where 

It was in the beginning pf 1929 that I 
made my last tour with him, presumably in 
connection with a magazine which he had start* 
od, but actually to give a finishing touch to the 
giound which he had so patiently and labori-* 
ou^lv juppared tor the launching of his now-* 
lamous movement of the Khudai IChidmMg^r$ 
(suvjints ot Clod) or Red-Shirts, as they are 
gencially ( ailed 

On .Fuly IStli, 1929, I was strolling on the 
Pcsliawar ('antommnt platform, 1 had aU 
Eiiglihh suit on which I wore for the first time,* 
feeling extremely imixirtant and 
uncomfortable T was soon to be sent “©ft to 
England, though I was then only Tb^ 

Khan Sahib was also there* He wore a strange^ 
exprebSHin of sorrow mixed with haj^Osill/ 
'' Vjo and learn w^hat has made the l^ikbuiaii 
a great conqueror and a ^at oifiiiSierr ilWw 
his parting advice, '' but do not wbabywu 
arc.^^ ) 

A few months after tWii. bfc his 

movement, the histojy of 0OWth and 

struggle is the oip Wf t«r of heroism 

and sacnfice in our otherwise so 

much lacking in uotabk but that I 

witi tell you som^ 
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By JITENDRA KUMAR NAG, m.sc., b.l. 


Tte of Bengal beats ample testimony 

to eJtistonce of a big industry in salt on 
tihe seacoast of Bengal and Orissa from the 
eariy days of the Islamic rule down to the 18th 
century. Tliis industry and the country’s own 
trade in salt, though virtually destroyed by the 
alien European merchants, survived as late 
QUeen Victoria’i^ reign. The administrative 
reports and the records of the East India Com- 
pany and the British Governrrient of the 17th, 
18th and 19th centuries and the books by con- 
temporary authors on the political and economic 
condition of the country, refer in many places 
to the progre^ of this flourishing industiy, and 
also to the ineidents of repression and undue 
advantages forcibly taken by the local govern- 
ment in the 19th century which brought thi^ 
industry, that nad been one of the chief assets 
of our economic resources, to complete rum 

For a long time salt was being prepared on 
ati extensive scale along the vast seaboard ol 
Bengal from Chittagong to Jaleswar, comprising 
a tod of 700 sq. miles. The area acquired a 
reputation of being highly favourable to salt 
manufacture, as it is floodcKli by the waters ot 
the Bay of Bengal from time to time according 
to its ebb and flow tides. As regards fueK 
the coast alao supplied wood from the interven- 
ing jungly to the manufacturer without much 
labour being spent on it. The place was popu- 
larly known as “ Noon-Dweep ” (the Salt- 
Island), 

Midnapore and Sunderban seaboards were 
the chief saline tracts that developed this 
industry to a great extent. Salt was manufac- 
tured along ttie coast-line on a commercial 
scale by the local merchants through the 
labour of the Molunghees (people who ust»d 
to prepare salt in these areas were called 
Molunghees) . The total output was con- 
siderable; it used to meet not only the entire 
demand of the eastern markers of India, of 
Assam, Bengal, Bilmr and (Wssa, but also tho«>e 
of the provinces of U, P. and the Punjab to 
ei^nt, 

trabspo*'f service from the salt manu- 

tsento ^as throtudn the wverti or water- 
ways d tha tof Canals were also stohtimes 
confitruoW by tiie state for 
tion. On Ihose natural and ameial wlter- 


courses, by country boats, the only conveyance 
of those days, merchants used to despatch salt 
bags to the distant markets of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. A canal constructed in this pargana 
was known as ‘iNirnki-Khal/ the name being 
derived from the Hindi word mmak meaning salt. 
Mention had often been made of the salt area, 
then popularly known as ‘ Nimak-Mahal,’ in the 
re\enue files ot Sultan Suja, a governor of 
Bengal, m tlie 17th century. 

The local zammdars w'ere generally placed 
in charge of the supervision of the salt chars as 
lepreseniative of the Government. The supreme 
control \^as, lumever, vested in the hands of the 
Dewan, the financial chief of the province. 
(Fifth Report on East India Affairs^ Vol. II, 
Fii Hunger) 

From salt the jiroviiicial government used 
to draw big i (‘venue at the period. This fact 
corroborates the story of Bengal producing 
from its seaeoasts an immense quantity of salt 
lor the consumption of the natives. Not only 
that, there are in contemporary books refer- 
(*n(Ts to many rich trading merchants and 
saudngars coming down Irom the Pimiab, 
Multan, Gujerat, etc,, to this province to buy 
salt f(jr importing it to their resi)ective pro- 
Miices and districts. 

Preparation op Salt 

As the coastal **area remains excessively 
humid and there is heavy rainfall there during 
summer and rainy seasons, the salt was, at that 
time too, prepared during winter, t.e., from 
the months of October to April, when the 
atmosphere remained dry. The sandy lowland 
on the seaboard of the Bay is now and then 
flooded by the high tid^; the sea water 
mipre|natps the soil with its salihe materials, 
sometimes appreciably, op account of repeated 
ebbs. The molunghees used to gerape the surface 
earth of such soil and collect it in mounds^ 
After this they used to lixiviatp it on filterbedjs. 
Clear brines were thus obtained on He being 
charged on ovens, llie fuel came fito the 
wooded rei^on of the sea^caast. ^ 

By tibia crude process of toiKiaMEi and 
bo}]% lm brine On opop heaHHef of 

moluitoaoa had beep preparing mt tOr^a tog 
rime ajoal the seaeoa# uf Beqi^ aiid Oitoa to 
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A Molunghee scraping saline earth I xiviation of sahnc earth 

Mr P Choudhury, pioneer of present salt industry of Bengal 


meet the entire demand of consumers living in the 
provinces of eastern India. It is mentioned 
in a Bengali book by Pandit Haraprasa i 
Shastn that even m the Hindu period about 
53 thousand labourers (wiolunghees) worked 
in the particular salt district^ atterwards 
known as Nimakmahal under the management 
of the supervising zammdars The salt beds, 
U rally caller eshars, were divided into small 
sections — the khalans : in each khalan about 
seven molunghees were to work Then wages 
on a contract basis were fixed on the production 
of every 100 mds. of salt Prom each khalan an 
average yield of 260 maunds of salt by a group 
ot seven molunghees is recorded. 

The oontrdlmg samindars were also 
authorised to sell the salt thus manufactured 
and collect^, to the merehants who in their 
turn distributed it to different itiark«ts. 
Hunter’s Qf Bengal (Vol. 

Ill, MidnapiWe) refers to the^ zamindars, aha 
bow they were honoured by the rulers duripf 
the Moslem ipegime with iitlies like Bakat-XJl- 
Tajiab» Malinin-Tajiab, etc., etc. 


Thl Decai Of THE Salt Industry 
The repressive policy adopted by the East 
India Company for the purpose of capturing 
local markets, affecting practically all the in- 
dustries of the country, was also the chief cause 
of the ultimate rum of the salt industry* narrated 
above The Company persuaded the puppet 
Nawab to impose a law on the dealers of salt, 
betelnut, tobacco and other useful commodities 
to sell first all their produce to the Company 
in retail An agreement was forcibly reached 
in favoui of the Company with all the Stmilldtrs 
of the salt area, who became owners as a result 
of the weakening of control by the toteal govern- 
ment, to sell the entire produce CJompaUy 
at the fixed rate and to the wadsm. It was 
a mischief done by the TrumWS Association, 
formed then by Clive and the members of his 
council In spit#* of ftrUR^R disapproval by the 
Court of Direetewe Inland, the said aseo- 
siation enforced iW legislation and 

Was successful in degilMng the samindars and 
salt merehants of thw reasonable profit and in 
establishing their muilopoly in the salt trade of 








to 'the poa?t of : ®alc^ ftom 'Cheshire: British 
aod foieign salt gradually began to capture 
liidian* markets, and met about 90 per cent of 
the entire demand of tlie Bengal maikct. This 
was the case for, a considerable perip®; d6wn to 
the last decade of the 19th cehtuiy, when the 
invasion of Aden salt followed. The East India 
Company and even Her Majesty's goyernment 
went very far iso facilitate this European dump- 
ing of salt, in levying another extra duty on 
the local manufacture , to meet their financi aJ 
estimate of the salt department. The price of 
BengaPs own salt became iinhnturally iiigh and 
this was rather a death-blow to the 
producers. 


existing 


. In wdrking out the principle th6 company 
went too far and gave an Undue advantage to the British 
manufacturers. For they included the expenses of securing 
and protecting revenues in the cost price and added to the 
selling price of Bengal salt. The British manufacturers 
obtained the full advantage of this blundey, and the sale 




the land. The prhfe ; shjt consequently went 

up ai the expend i cio« ^ 

and the Cheaper* salt ^ The,:ye^ J835, an unfoiiii^aie yegt.for 

CBjhe not keen saw me beginning of the import of salt 

on thi salt> and t«> the mirf. of 

.. ... ‘^iniadars closed down their 

rather imppesibk* 

{Nanda Kufnar by Ghandi 
. Sen); The stringent circumstances, 

Which the were placed, may be 

uiiderstood from the following, wliich is a speci- 
iaen of the parwa-nas sent to them : 

s ^‘Bc Iti ttijtdeiatood thitt a request has been made by 
the Govetli^Rt aitd the gentlemen of the committee and 
OOtineU to this purport that until the contracts for salt of 
the W gedtleinen are settled, no salt shall be made or 
got r«a4y in any district, that a gomasta be sent to attend 
on. the said genitlemcn and having fiven a bond, he may 
proceed to his business and mike salt but till the bond 
be given to the, governor. Without delay give your bond 
and wide yeur boainess and then proceed to the making 
of salt . . . 

Th«re could be no justification on the part 
of the Company to force the salt-owing gentle- 
men to give bond to them 
for selliBg salt only to 
them. Tb^ w^re for a 
|be: 

the * d^aiimd of 
cPimtry. The Company 
arl^rily cimeked them 
oqt and be|^ to control 

■ an 

■ wj#.:. ^ the 

, the 

British, salt manufacturers. 

This was only made possi- 
ble 

high price orthe gait raised 
as a consequence of the 
intervention .of the Com- 
pany to establish their nmnopoly. The salt 
mty was ‘ raised to Us. 3-8 as. on 
ever}** inaund of salt, the sale price 
was, m ppoportiqh to the cost price of this local 
prduction, so high that it b^i^e very hard 
for the Conjpany tq dispose pf the Bengal salt, 

:flecured by their monopoly. On the other hand, 

of Bombay and Madm wliaro the 
favours ■ the ^^lar-/ .ey.sji«ratio^ 

' p^^ring salt ■ 'as a ^ 

^ . for. . 'SometlmBB.:; - .. tbis 

.production/ ■'TO s 
ff,year. ... . . 









Condenser : 


the Burmu process of preparing sidt ' 


of British salt went up 
Victorian Age^ R. C. Dutt, 

Finally, a general probibitoiy order was 
issued by the Governraespt upon fhe JpciBl pro*^ 
ducers, whose condition had gidWn from had to 
worse, to stop their business hefdre th^ were 
completely ruined. The foUoWing table shows 
the figures of British salt..exported from Cheshire 
and BJverpooJ ; . , .. r 


ww ; 752,M0 li8».762 

also increased 

on of the dii^ imposed oh Indigenous 

sa& A: maximum^ revenue of .0-'\hg^'.. sole^ 
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from salt in 187(^71 is ie(^ed to hAVe |>««n 
collected. ’ ^ ^ 

In 1871) a separata department of salt wai^ 
opened by the Govemment, which appoinhecl 
local agents to collect the duty. 

Ae^n Salt 

During the later part of the last centuiy, 
salts from Hamburg, Salif, Aden an| Rumania 
('nlered the ports of Calcutta and Chittagong. 
British exports were already iwi the decline 
owing to the introduction of the cheaper foreign 
but when the very cheap A^lon salt made 
appeal ance, all had to mak(‘ way for it. 
Along with It Bombay and Karachi also pined 
111 the competition. Fortunately the world war 
(aiue and Europe's salt exiiori alimst ceased. 
A(i(‘n and Bombay not only inonopohs(‘d the 
iiuhaii salt trade between themselves but also 
began to make enormous profits by raising 
the price. It went upto Rs. 80 per 100 mds of 
salt C3fcclu8ive of the Government duty. The 
consumption became so low and the icvenue 
irom the salt duty dropped so much that the 
Government had to contemplate a possibility of 
the revival of the salt industry. But then what 
would become of the revenue drived from the 
salt tax ? The Central government, howver, 
withdrew the long-standing iirolnbitienary order 
m 1918 and instructed the provincial govern- 
nienib to issue licence to individuals or grouped 
organizations, that would like to manufacture 
salt. 

The people of Bengal at that time did not 


like to takp the risk as they mm lotog main- 
taining an idea that salt could not be produced 
in Bengal with profit. They also believed that 
salt cmanot be manufactured here on a com- 
mercial scale. Messrs. Andrew Yule k Co. first 
availed theinselves of this opportunity bjvA 
taking licence from the government started a 
factory at Contai on the seaboard of South 
Midnapore, near which now the Bengal Salt 
Company have established a factory to work 
(yiit on the Burmah process, Thouj^i Messrs. 
Andrew Yule & Co. spent a good deal on machin- 
ery, manufactured salt as good as the Cheshire 
‘^alt and though tlicir efforts were praiseworthy, 
they were not successful in preventing the 
hoarding of (lu«ty Aden salts in the local ports. 
As they could not iuake any appreciable amount 
ot profit tins British finn closed down thmr 
factory at (Purushottampur) Contai. It W'ould 
have been w*ne on the part of the Government 
if they liad retained the factory by purchase. 

Tlu‘ coastal people ot Bengal and Orissa 
revived tlic process of the molunghees end 
began to prejiare salt after the general ban on 
them had been lilted in 1931 on account of 
the (iandhi-Irwm Pact. 

It IS gratifying to note that Bengal has now 
got about twenty national compames dealing 
in salt, of which about a dozen have built 
lactones at Contai, Bunderban, Noakhali and 
Chittagong. Some of them are producing and 
selling the countryniade salt in the market ui 
Bengal. An illustrated account may be obtain* 
ed Irom the latest reports of the Bengal 
government. 



SIGWCAIfCX; OF OVRGA. SIVA AND KALEE 

Bi'''pi)ff'&lJMAR'BlAl3fjAN DAS, m.a., ph.D. 


If m intereitittg to note that the Durga festival 
fMfk is regarded as the greatest festival among 
most of the Hindus has an astronomical back- 
grotind. The birth, marriage and death of 
Purga are different representations of Hindu 
Ecliptic, The mythological legends about Durga 
have been invented by learned men of the 
Pauranic age only to impress the common people, 
but the astronomical significance of the Durga 
festival is almost forgotten among tlie general 
public. It will, therefore, be of great interest 
to trace the origin of the Durga festival m the 
light of astronomical phenomena observed in 
ancient India, 

The basis of the science of astronomy in 
India was in the religious aspirations of the 
ancient votaries, in times when each heavenly 
body represented a Divinity. With the ancient 
Indians, the study of astronomy b(‘CHmc a sacred 
duty, at least amongst the more educated classes, 
inaHmucb as the celestial bodies wcTe viewed 
as |od«, and the worship of them was enjoined 
by the Vedaa, the earliest religious books of the 
ifendus. Thus the piety of the ancient Indians 
in, primitive ages led them to w^alch with care 
all the phenomena of the heavens and to perfect 
their calendar of festivals and holidays in the 
light of their observations. To this particular 
end the first Indian astronomers must have 
directed their atteiotion. It is clear, therefore, 
that tbh early religion of the Hindus had a close 
inttoacy with times and seasons, and thus in 
connection with their rites and ceremonies there 
was a well-regulated calendar to sot forth the 
order in which these should’ be observed. This 
calendar in the efirly peripd^, had naturally an 
imperfect character, whibh led to methods after- 
wards adopted for its iifproveinent, generally 
with a view to its adaptation to religious rather 
than to secular usesv 

Prom the very bf^nniikg the *mcient Hindus 
the worshippers ^ dlffeWit ^manifestations 
nature round which, sh lli^r fmn, mythoJogi- 
aal legends ipew up. Thfir were apedafiy inter- 
oetdd in the motions of the ^ wlmm 0^ ipgard- 
jed with awe and reverence; Tfeds mmf nf their 
aMpmnm and festivals were tegulawl by the 
positpnB of the mm in the aeliptie^ i|i 4an, 
tberefdre? be asiamad that every that 

has cotne down ftm themneieht timei Ills some 


relation to a natural phenomena and the Durga 
festival, their ^eatest festival, has also got an 
astronomical significance. 

The difficulties experienced by the Hindus 
in adjusting their calendar, in which errors were 
so liable to spring up and increase, occasioned 
repeated changes of their system. At one period 
the motion of the moon was taken as its tounda- 
tion, and the lunar month was formed to agree 
with the phases of the moon. Then a change 
took place, and a solar month W'as formed, con- 
stituted so as to bo reckoned by the time the sun, 
in its progress, remained in each sign of the solar 
Zodiac. Another change followed, efforts being 
made to reconcile the two previous systems, in 
which each kind of month preserved its original 
character, the solar month being reckoned in 
ordinary civil days, and the lunar months 
measured by tithu or lunar days, each being one- 
thirtieth part of a synodic period, the time elaps- 
ing between two conjunctions ot the sun and the 
moon. The result of these efforts Was the forma- 
tion of the luni-solar year, reckoned either in 
civil days or in hthu. 

Now the arrangement of the twelve Hindu 
months, as they now stand, has, at different times 
been made the subject of diligent enquiry. 
Bentley, in his Hindu Astronomy, states that l^e 
months were formed about the year 1181 B.C, 
w^hen the sun and the moon were in conjunction 
at the Winter Solstiee, «ttid that with reference 
to this epoch, the Hindu astatwiomers had then 
made many improvements in their system. The 
lunar asterisms, such as, jUsvmi, Bharani, Krit- 
tika, etc., which began with a month were then 
called wives of the sun, although they had been 
all before allegorically married to the moon. The 
commencement of the year with the month 
Asvina was, of all others, the most celebrated. 
That is to say, it was about the year U8l B.C. 
after several attempts that a final seal was ©ven 
to the year-beginning and the year was announc- 
ed to commence with tte month of A^ivina. This 
part^lar amngement was then so popular that 
it Was pfucia^ed with due pomp by the general 
pub|im 0 ellebrate the new year beginning, 

^ the year persomjBed in a female 

form. the Goddeiw of Natuie, was then 
to spring into existence. In the year 
llSi BAi the first of Asvina coincided with thb 
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ninth day of the in(X)n; and on that day the 
festival of Durga was celebrated with the 
utmost pomp and grandeur. The solemnity of 
the festival shows that the new arrangement 
was extremely popular and to mark the general 
approbation it was made an occasion of worship 
and festivity. In the year 945 B.C. some 
further observations were made, by which the 
ancient Hindu determined that in 247 years 
and one month Solstice fell back 3° 20' in res- 
pect of the fixed stars. In consequence of these 
observations, they threw^ back yie epoch of the 
commencement of the year wdth Asvina in 1181 
B.C. to the year 1192 B.C., in which year the 
commencement of Asvina fell on the sixth day 
of the moon; and the Durga festival ever 
after made to commence with the sixth lunar 
day of Asvina. 

The fable of the marriage of Durga w'ith 
8 iv!i has an allegorical meaning. Siva is a 
]>ersonifi cation of eternal time, and Durga is 
one of many representations of the Ecliptic. 
That is to say, the year was fixed in the wheel 
of eternal time and from that particular point 
a new start was made in the regulation of the 
calendar. The union of Durga with Siva wo'^ 
ccjiisidered necessary for the welfare of the 
p('Ople, as the improved calendar correctly set 
forth the order in which the rites and ceremonies 
should be observed. 

In the institutes of Manu the twenty-seven 
lunar Asterisms (Asvini, Bliarani, etc.) are called 
the tlaughters of Prajapati, Daksha, a represen- 
tation of the Ecliptic, and also the consorts of 
Soma, the moon. This ap])arently indicates 
that the calendar was first regulated by the 
moticB of the moon. Bentley urges that the 
ancient astronomers feigned the birth of four 
of the planets from the union of these daughters 
of Daksha and the moon; the observations are 
supposed to be occulations by the moon, which 
occurred nearly at the same time in the Lunar 
Mansions, from which, as mothers, the planets 
received their names. In this system of reckon- 
ing errors crept up and finally after diligent 
enquiry the solar year was fixed. Durga, the 
youngest daughter of Daksha, was then sup- 
posed to spring into existence, indicating tthe 
point from which the year was to begin. 

In the history of the development of Hindu 
astronomy the period of about five centuries 
before the birth of Christ is regarded as the 
dark age of Hindu astronomy. There is an un- 
accountable dearth of information regarding the 
astronomy of that period. Bentley suspected 
that there had been a great destruction of astro- 
nomical manuscripts. According to Bentley, 


during this period improvements were made in 
astronomy, new and more accurate tables of 
the planetary motions and positions were form- 
ed, and equations introduced. At tiiis period 
of Hindu astronomy a vigorous search was made 
for manuscrijits at the instance of the learned 
men of the time, for the jiurpose of restoring 
their ancient literature and science. TIh' <leatl» 
of Durga allegorically refers to the temporaiy 
collapse of the astronomical science during this 
period. It is probable that about 200 B.C. when 
the revival of the Hindu astronomy began, the 
allegory of the death of Durga inventetl 
by the learned men for the purpose of keeping 
in remembrance the decadence of their favourite 
science, and its subsequent revival. 

The death (tf Durga is still sometimes re- 
])res(‘nted in private spectacles wherein large 
figures are construct'd to take pnrt m tableaux 
illustrating some of the scenes described in the 
Hamayana, such as Kama’s lament over the 
loss of Lakbhmi, and otliers ot a like nature. 
'J'liis represents the calamity which overtook 
Hindu astronomy at this (*venttul period. The 
popular belief that Kama performed the Durga 
Puja in the month of Asvina h&s, no doubt, ^ome 
bearing in this tableaux. This popular belief 
may be due to the tact thait Kama, as the ruling 
prince of that period, set his seal of authority 
on that point in time when Durga, the year 
personified, sprang into existence to avert the 
calamity that befell the astronomical calcula- 
tions of his time. 

It is believed that before this period the 
Durga festival w^is celebrated in Spring and 
still now there is a reminiscence of that fact 
in the Basanti Puja performed in the month of 
Chaitra. There is o tradition that King Suratha 
of the Solar Dynasty was the first man to per- 
form the Durga Puja This might indicate 
that this ancient festival came into vogue when 
the year was supposed to begin with the sun in 
Ciiaitra and Suratha was then the ruling prince. 
Hence Rama who shifted ilhe time of worship 
of the Goddess is said to have invoked the 
goddess not in proper time, but as there was the 
seal of greater authority the time fixed by Rama 
has since then been regarded as the proper time 
of worship. 

Tlie great importance given to time as a 
mighty worker of events was well understood in 
its personification as Siva. Years were perso- 
nified as his wives, one of whom, Kalee was 
described as insatiably devastating whole 
countries, which was in earlier times but a 
figurative way of expressing that such and such 
years had been calamitous in famines, pestilence 
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and wars, which would have depopulated the 
world, had not Brahma, the Creator of the 
Universe, personally intervened and induced 
Siva to keep his wife in order. Siva, bewildered, 
had no other means of stopping her madness 
than by throwing himself at her feet, and only 
when stepping on his body, did she become 
aware of the disrespect she was showing to her 
husband, and from shame, she then ceased from 
her devastations. The pestilential years lapsed 
in eternal time, and peace and happineso 
reappeared. 

The tradition is that Durga, an astrono- 
mical representation of the year, being the 
daughter ol Daksha (a representation of the 
Ecliptic) belonged to a higher caste than Siva 
who was regarded as a god^with snakes and 
other reptiles crawling over him, alluding to his 
worshippers, the Nagas, who were devoted to 
the worship of Nature. The marriage of Durga 
with Siva, lihcreforc, did not please Daksha 
who gave his consent to this union with great 
reluctance. Daksha, Siva’s father-in-law, once 
arranged a great feast to which he invited all 
the gods, celestial and terrestrial, the planets, 
stars, Rishis, and Munis, with their worship- 
pers. But Siva was excluded from the feast. 
The feast, as a figure, was intended to shew the 
imiwirtance attached to astronomy, but without 
reference to time, which was, as it were, an 
insult to Siva. This gave great pain to Durga, 
who, after much entreaty, was permitted to 
jiresent herself at lier father’s house, and to 
appear in the feast; but such was her distress 
at witnessing tlie contemptuous treatment shown 
towards her husband that she died of grief. In 
other words, (the year, which in the ancient 
astronomy, had been derived from the Ecliptic, 
by means of a long series of observations on the 
sun, moon, and stars, and had become so exact 
in length that predictions and calculations 
having reference to the (times of the year could 
be depended upon to agree with the events, had 
been lost. Through disregarding the effects 
produced by time, and neglecting to apply tln' 
necessary corrections to itheir calculations, so 


many errors had crept into the predic- 
tions of the calendar, that even the 
length of the year itself became unknown; 
thus Durga died. 

To revenge Durga’s death, Siva, from his 
own body, created a numerous army, by means 
of which all the gods who had assembled at the 
feast of Daksha were destroyed. This meant ! 
that a multiplicity of errors arose in computa- i 
tions regarding the planets, seasons and months . 
causing thereby (the greatest confusion in i 
periods of religious observances, until at length ’ 
no regard was paid to astronomical observations,, 
and all knowledge of the celestial sphere of 
the Ecliptic, and of the planetary motions was 
lost. A'sironomy was no longer correctly ’ 
studied. Thus Daksha was slain and along with ; 
him the other deities assembled weie dcstioyed. 

To continue >the legend, Siva was appeased 
by Brahma and was caused to relent. A search 
was made for the bodies of the dead; and a 
restoration of nearly all the gods ilo life was 
effected. But when it came to the turn of 
Daksha, his body was found without a head. 

A goat was however found near; its head was 
cut off, and Daksha was restored to life with 
the head of a goat. This part of the legend, no 
doubt, alludes to a serious attempt to revive 
the study of astronomy; the confusion regarding 
planctaiy motions and some other computa- 
tions w^as removed, but the knowledge of the 
Ecliptic still remained defective. Durga had 
to be re-born and (this time in the Himalayas^ 
in Northern India. After several years of 
penance she was re-united with Siva. Thus the 
correct knowledge of the Ecliptic and the year 
was gained and the revival took place in North- 
ern India, probably alluding to the more 
systemavic study of astronomy at Ujiain. 

Thus the ingenuity of the learned men in 
Ancient India was responsible for the linking 
of astronomical facts with an interesting legend 
to capture the imagination of the common 
people. This is, in shout, the astronomical 
significance of the Durga festival observed im 
India. 



THE HERD.HALLUCINATIONS 

By Pbof, Da. KRISHNA PRASANNA MUKERJI, m.a. (Cal), D.phil, (Heidelberg) 
Formerly of Visv'a-Bharati, Santimketon 


i’MERE force of habit and lack of spirit of 
<luestioning have caused the average man in 
society tto accept a code of morals with regard 
to certain aspects of his social life which, though 
unable to stand the test of logical criticism, 
lias got so well-c&tablished as an ethically 
isouTid standard of social behaviour that a man 
.challenging tthejn with his rational criticism, 
instead of being considered a servant of society 
.and social science, runs the risk of being sus- 
pected as an evil genius preaching immoral 
.and “ objectionable ” things. The danger and 
Lability of quiet submission to things tradi- 
tional are still greater in a society like ours 
which has long forgotten the use of the sign of 
interrogation on the path of social advance. It 
is with this idea of re-introducing this sign of 
rational questioning as mile-stones of our social 
progress that I have entered into the discussion 
^of some of the usually accepted rules of social 
behaviour which are taken foi granted as sound 
'because we are afraid to disturb the apparent 
peace of our social existence, mistaking our 
mental inertia and intellectual morbidity for 
blessings of peaceful life. I have preferred 
to call these accepted' axioms of society “ herd- 
ludlucinaltions ” and not herd-ignorance ”, he- 
'cause I believe that they are there, not because 
society (or at least the educated clas^^) is ignor- 
ant of their ethical unsoundness, but because 
^)ur intellectual ineittia has created a hallucina- 
ting belief under the spell of 'v\hich we are 
unwilling to discard them and even want to hug 
them as just and true. It is obvious that the 
very nature of the task before me such that 
it may prove shocking to the “ tender-hearted ” 
and the soft-cushioned ” but knowing that 
^uch effects are unavoidable adjuncts of an 
undertaking like this I hope to be excused by 
the gentle and the genteel. The list is by no 
means exhaustive. 

(a). What is unjvH and ignoble to acquire 
by force is permissible (and even praiseworthy) 
^f secured with the help of money. 

Such a proposition appears perfectly just 
and correct with regard to acquiring things 
belonging to others (provided of course, there 
^ no coercion involved in the transaction). 


According to popular notion the former (the 
user of force) is a criminal and a robber and 
the latter a lawful purchabcr. But laws are not 
alway^i morally sound and the apparent justnes. 
of the “ lawful purchaser’s ” position may under 
special circumstances prove to be an utt(‘r 
fiction under the garb of which lie might be 
perpetrating highly immoral acts more danger- 
(uis than ithc acts of a thief or a robber, 
because it is not possible to deal with him or 
correct him armed with the sanction of law in 
the same manner or with the same ease as the 
robber. An apt illustraJtion is afforded by the 
attempt of the monied class to buy up at fancy 
price huge quantities of butter and other foo<l 
stuffs (for jirivate consumption) in times of war 
or scarcity. 

Leaving aside the question of acquiring 
material things, if we turn to the acquiring of 
a different type of objects, namely posts, 
through 'the help of money, we will find the 
position to be morally still more untenable. 
Here I am not merely trying to emphasise the 
objections involved in selling out public post'* 
to the donor of the highest bribe (which is such 
an apparent injustice that no decent society will 
tolerate it openly) but I am referring to the 
vast number of cases in which responsible posts 
are offered to candidates having “ high connec- 
tions ” in preierence to those who have no such 
connections (even though the latter are move 
qualified) . Seemingly there is no offer of money 
or bribe in this, yet the substance of corruption 
involved in such a social transaction cannot 
escape the notice of the accurate observer of 
soial phenomena. May not the expectations 
on the part of the powers that be (which allot 
the posts) of returns in the shape of parties, 
dinners, loans and political support from these 
people with high connections be classed as a 
type of bribe no less real than the direct offer 
of money ? 

The element of injustice involved in the 
acquisition of anotlier class of objects (by 
purchase or more correctly through bribe), 
namely the acquisition of a rich or beautiful 
spouse is still greaiter and perhaps just for that 
reason still more overlooked by the ever-busy- 
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body, the public. It is a well-known fact that 
prospects of lucrative jobs are daily being held 
out to young men for marrying the daughters 
of highly pllaced fathers, and a father's pension 
and palatial house is diverting the lovc(?) of 
many a maiden from the more desirable poor to 
the son of a father with a pension and a palace, 
with the result that beautiful girls and earning 
young men have become the monopolies of the 
pampered youths of both the sexes. This is an 
example of the exercise of monopolistic proprie- 
tary right which, as I have remarked elsewhere, 
is unsupportable by any decent standard of social 
ethics. 

Any one who carries away a beautiful girl 
by force is surely to be condemned by the 
society as a goonda but the dissipated and 
debauched son of a landed ot business aristo- 
crat who carries away one or more of them with 
the help of his money is, on the contrary, 
supposed to occupy a specially higher position 
in society, though the difference bed ween him 
and the goonda is that he has replaced the 
goonda ’s mmcle by his money. On principle 
the difference, if any, is slight, but luckily for 
him the human herd does not think : it lives 
in its own hallucination and sings hallelujah of 
the monied goonda despising the comparatively 
less harmful type — the strong man — who can 
at least boast of his physical prowess and put 
tliat forward as a recommendation for deserv- 
ing the fair. Under changed modern conditions 
the medieval maxim, None but the brave 
deserves the fair," is to be replaced by “None 
but the rich desen^es the fair." It i^ rldiculou^ 
but under the spell of a hallucination we have 
acquiesced in this ridiculous state of things. 

(b). Sex-relationship in wedlock is at all 
events pure and justifiable; outside it absolute- 
ly shameivi and wrong. 

The psychological explanation ot this atti- 
tude of mind, I believe, lies in the existence of a 
sub-conscious sense in our minds of the 
superiority of our own selves or the spirit 
of the glorification of the ego. The average 
person in society is the married person; he or 
she is steeped in sex associations. He or she is 
not apparently erotic because he or she is saturat- 
ed with eroticism. To most of us sexual thoughts 
are sinful and their absence from our minds is 
considered as a great virtue. We are taught this 
from childhood and most of us come to accept 
it without argument. Keeping now in view the 
eternal urge of the ego to glorify itself, it is not 
at all difficult to see that the married person 
(that is the average person in society) who is 
bound to get satiated with eroticism (for the 


very reason of his or her being married and 
who therefore is bound to be comparatively 
freer from sexual thoughts) accounts for his 
(or her) absence of eroticism not to satiation ' 
but to his (or her) realisation of higher and 
nobler ideals of life — a hallucination which 
materially helps in the glorification of the ego. 

Once this gets established in the sociai ; 
mind everything done (including grossly ! 
inhuman acts) by persons in wedlock gets 
current as morally correct and blameless. In 
a case quoted,^! believe, by Bertrand Russell 
(in one of his books) , he tells us that a religious 
Roman Catholic gentleman who had already 
eigtht children consulted a physician in con- 
nection with his wife's health and was told by 
the doctor that in view of his wife’s alarming 
and delicate state of health every precaution 
to prevent her from getting the ninth cliild was ^ 
to be taken, otherwise the wife was sure to die. 
No step was taken to arrest the free jfiay of 
the holy and natural force and in due course ^ 
the ninth child was born and the wife died. 

I am sure the man did not lose a grain of res- ^ 
pectability in society for committing this 
“ amorous " murder because, for all I know, 
it was committed in holy wedlock. India 
abounds with the prototype of this Catholic ’ 
gentleman. j 

On the other hand, much lesser and more 
innocent follies committed under the influence 
of amorous emotions outside wedlock receive 
deadly disapprobation and sharp strictures fromt 
society {i.e., the average married people). It is 
amusing, in this connection, to note the disgust i 
expressed by the Burra Memsahebs (native and 
foreign) at the amorous behaviour of, say, the 
Madrasi Aya and ^ the Nepali servant, both 
condemned by some" cruel and strange decree to 
an eternal single existence. j 

“ It is just like them " — ^we are told with *; 
a smile of cruel sarcasm. Indeed it is just like j 
a strong-built Nepali youth and a gay young j 
Madrasi lass to allow to pass away their youth i 
in doing household drudgery and endless- ! 
errands for the well-to-do masters and it is just 
like them to receive adlnonitions (in silence) 
if by chance the unschooled South Indian girl 
is detected taking some amorous interest in the 
equally unsophisticated Nepali lad. Day in 
and day out they are to witness quietly all 
the varied paraphernalia (with all its colour 
and suggestiveness) of their masters’ unham- 
pered sex-life, unmoved and unaffected like' 
Stoics and get rebuked by the same masters if 
any signs of eroticism are detected in their- 
behaviour, for, is npt the holy sanction lack^ 
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ing in their case ? Sex appeal can never get 
a recognition as a natural phenomenon so long 
as the human herd is determined to live under 
the hallucination of matrimonial sanctity, 
irrespective of emotional dishoneaity and 
spiritual embezzlement. 

(c) . The religious man is a morally good 

in an. 

That often the contrary is the case does 
not require much effort to prove. The reason 
also is not far to seek. Religions sprang up in 
human society ait a more or less primitive stage 
of social evolution. Even the youngest of the 
world’s great religions was born some thirteen 
c(‘nturies ago. The purely moral idea is still 
very 'little developed in man and only a small 
section in a civilised community can discu^ 
ethical principles shorn of religious dogniatism 
and superstitious jugglery. No ethical principle, 
however, could be inculcated to the ancient 
peoples without using the medium of religious 
and mythological hocus-pocuh. The heritage ot 
that pre-moral unreason h the residual religion" 
beliefs of today. 

The religious man of today (so far as his 
njorals are concerned) is nothing but the timal 
jirojet’tion of our ancient credulous ancestors on 
our jiresent ethical plane : historical shadow" 
whose presence blurs our moral vision. T*' i*^ 
not possible for him to understand the catholic 
universalism of modern humanitarianism. No 
wonder one religious sect breaks the head" of 
the members of another religious sect for de- 
fending no other precious patrimony than a 
cow or the silence of the mosque. 

(d) . The atheist in a morally bad man. 

To deny God is noj necessarily to deny 

just conduct and he who insists on just conduct 
must be a man of extremely sound morals, his 
absence of faith in God notwithstanding. As 
a matter of fact it is the absence of just con- 
duct in this world (as he finds it) that drives 
him to doubt or disbelieve in the existence of 
God or a moral order. He is at least an honest 
seeker after a moral order in this world and 
resents its absence. 

An honest atheist must be credited at least 
with being an honest searcher after the noble 
and right path and therefore is of much better 
morals than the “ believer ’’ who sins and 
pays his daily salams and donations to the 
church so that his sins may be forgiven, fresh 
lease may be granted for committing fresher 
sins and a seat may be reserved in Heaven. 
His moral depravity extends so far as to try to 
corrupt by bribery the Incorruptible. 


(e) . It w vvrtuotis {meritorious) to ostra^ 
cise the atheist or the agnostic. 

This is another instance of sub-conscioua 
self-glorification. We (average men) who^ 
believe (or rather believe that we believe) in 
Ciod are not satisfied by merely imagining our- 
selves as exceptionally wise and virtuous persons 
bqt our vanity of being His chosen ones goes 
to the extent of imagining ourselves to be com- 
petent enough to correct (failing which to 
punish) the non-believer. 

The atheist or the agnostic by the fact of 
his atheism or agnosticism gives ut least prool 
of his genuine desire to seek a moral order and 
perhaps repents its non-existence : the so-called 
believer gives proof of his total disregard for 
a moral order cr God by arrogating to himself 
the right to sit in judgment over the convictions 
of others. And yet it is these god-fearing ” 
people who ])a8.s off as respectable members of 
the society and the atheist (more often than 
not) leads an excommunicated life. Sometimes 
he is even denied the company of children and 
youngmen lest he spoils them by his disbelieving 
gospel. Such is the anxiety of the worldly- 
wise men to retain the mtiral tone of the 
society ! No wonder God visits this jilanet in 
the form of cyclones and earthquakes, iilague, 
pestihmce, flood*-, famines and wai 

(f) . We can continue to remain economi- 
cally primitive and yet avoid intellectual 
degradation and economic slavery. 

The panegyric on India’s bullock-cart civi- 
lization (I am not referring here to India’s 
cultural attainments) is an opiate which has 
successfully kept generations of Indians in indus- 
tria-l slumber and commercial inertia giving free 
^cope to such spirit ual (?) improvements of 
the nation as physical dissipation and intellec- 
tual morbidity. This eulogy of simple wantless 
life (which to the popu'lar mind means much 
the same thing as wretched living) reached its 
high water-mark with the advent of Gandhism 
in Indian politics. 

The doctrine of economic primitivism is 
understandable in a society of men who are 
sincerely disgusted with the worldly life and 
have turned their face from worldly comforts. 
The fact however is that the average man is 
very much interested in the worldly life and 
has no intention to renounce it willingly not 
only because he as so worldly-minded as to 
love only the material life but because he is 
unable to secure the ordinary amenities of life 
without putting in his entire energy in pursuit 
of earning a living, 
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Apart from disgust of worldly life the 
jsucceas of this economic doctrine in a given 
society requires the fulfilment of another pre- 
requisite, viz,, the members of that society 
(one and all) must possess absolutely wooden 
brains, 7.6., absolutely static brains which will 
never even feel the inteileM?tual curiosity of in- 
venting a labour-saving machine more efficient 
than the hand-spinning wheel or the bullock- 
cart. The fact about healthy human intellect, 
however, is that it is constantly working, plan- 
ning, construct mg new things in which it finds 
its only fulfilment 

The human intellect is a dynamic force and 
unless it is harnessed into such fruitful chan- 
nels as artistic creation (for the gifted few) 
and progressively finer mechanical inventions 
for economic and social improvement of the 
community (for the rest), the intellectual energy 
of that society is bound to find expression in 
theft, robbery, beggary, swindling, sorcery, and 
communal riots. The self-complacency of in^er- 
])rrting some of these criminal instincts and 
activities as a manifestation of fuller s]>iritual 
life (as opposed to the material life of invent- 
ing societies) is a type of self-glorification 
w'hich, to say the least, is stupid and ridiculou*' 

But ev'en supposing it were possible for a 
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hermit nation to work just enough to meet the 
needs of their pastoral life and devote the rest 
of their time to spiritual communion en masse; 
will they be allowed to do so under the present 
world-conditions ? In these days of swift 
transport and easy communication <the world 
IS too closely knit together to allow a single 
nation to meditate over the eternal verities of 
life under the balmy shade of a primitive 
pastoial social system, while the other nations 
are \Ting with each other for industrial 
supremacy and colonial expansion. The hermit 
nation under the^e circumstances cannot check 
the onrush of industrialism (even if it were 
desirable to do so) by refusing to develop its 
industries on modern lines; it can, however, by 
so doing help to reduce its nationals to the 
position of exploited labourers and suppliers of 
raw materials. ^l^e malaria-stricken jute 
growers of Bengal are virtually responsible foi 
the palaces of Dundee merchants. The Dundee 
merchants are not to be blamed for this state 
of affairs; it is the doctrine of economic primi- 
tivism so repeatedly preached as a better rule 
of life which is really responsible for thi«. 
Certainly it cannot be argued that the material 
poverty of the jute-growers of Bengal has added 
to their spiritual richness of life. 


AN EXAMPLE OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITY MEN 

By Prof Dr. H. L. ROY, m.i ChemL, a.b. {Harvard), Dr. Ing. (Berlin) 


The loyalty of the American students to their 
Alma Mater is proverbial. This feeling i.*' more 
in evidence in the cpse of private schools and 
universities than in the state-aided ones, 
because in the former case the institutions are 
governed absolutely by the alumni. The ex- 
penditure of money to equip the universities 
has been done and even now being carried out 
on a lavisli scale and all from private endow- 
ments. Oenerally tlie famous private univer- 
sities like Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Chicago, 
Oolumbia, Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, the recently established California Insti- 
tute of Technology at Pasadena, etc., are much 
richer than the state universities. The fees 
paid by the students form a negligible part of 
the total income. All being unitary institutions 
generally located in one place the university life 
the students centres round the university 
HfcOWn as at Oxford and Cambridge in En^nd. 


So the students in tfieir most impressionable 
age become attached to an institution, and the 
affection and loyalty thus cultivated last 
throughout their life. 

In every university there is a regular 
organization called the Alumni Association 
which keeps every alumnus well informed of the 
activities of the university. On the Convoca- 
tion days all alumni, who can afford, attend 
the functions and there are reunions of 
different classes. The biggest reunion of a 
class takes place on the twenty-fifth year after 
graduation. 

A class is composed of all students who 
entered the university and graduated or would 
have normally graduated m a certain year, had 
they continued in the university. The class of 
1913 is composed of students who entered the 
university ae freshmen (i.e., First Year students) 
in 1909 or in a higher class in 1910 or later, 
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but graduated or would h^ve graduated in 1913. 
The twenty-fifth reunion of the class of 1913 
took place in 1938. In the convocation of 
1938, the class of 1913 took a prominent part 
m all functions connected therewith. It has 
become a custom and tradition for every 
Harvard class at its twenty-fifth Anniversary 
to make a free unconditional gift of a sum of 
$100,000 (about three lacs of rupees) to the 
university from contributions collected from 
the members of the class. The Harvard Class 
of 1913 observed this traditiqp in 1938. 

The class of 1913 of Harvard University 
(founded in 1636) published a report of about 
1,000 pages containing short biographies and 
autobiographies and photographs of the members 
at the time of graduation and in 1938. 

The following extracts are taken from the 
preface to the report written by the Secretary 
of the Clavss : 

“On the records of the College 670 men are officially 
listed as members of the class of whom 91 have died. 
Of the 579 living members, 541 sent in material for the 
report. Two men arc lost (r.e., could not be traced). 
We have been in touch in moat cases with the remaining 
36 who did not reply, and their addresses are considered 
eorreit. Some of them who did not reply are invalids. 
Most of the lest (10 or 15) were members of the class 
for only a short time, and nevei developed an interest in 
Its affairs. 

“The persuit of lost men became a fascinating sport. 
Indeed some of our classmates developed a technique and 
skill that would do credit to a detective agency. . . . 

“The class is now scattered over thirty-eight Stales, 
Hawaii, the Canal Zone, and eleven foreign countries. 
All the men living abroad reported except those in China 
and Japan, whose normal existence has probably been 
disrupted by the war. We were particularly happy to 
hear from all four men in India and both in Siam. In 
addition to those living abroad, an extraordinary member 
wrote of travels to Eastern Turkistan and Inner Mongolia. 
We suggest the formation of ^arco Polo Club 

“ Men still not located are John Levy, not heard fijom 
since 1917, and Chen-Fuh Wang. Five or six years ago 
Wang was President of the Sail College in Peiping. 
This has apparently been closed by the Japanese We 
have not heard direoj^y from the other two (Chinese, Loy 
Chang and Kang-Fuh Hu, but their addresses continued 
good, at least until very lately. A friend has written us 
about these three as follows : 

“Japanese occupation of both Peiping and Shanghai 
means that such men could only remain at their posts 
at the price of being willing to serve the invaders, a price 
we believe no fellow class-mate will care to pay. The 
alternative, if they remain, is to run the risk of assassina- 
tion. If they arc still in their respective cities they arc 
probably hiding their identity in some humble capacity. 
It is more likely that they are now in some altogether 
different parts of China, serving their country in its bitter 
struggle for independence.’* 

More than 60% of the students of this class 
entered the University between the ages 18 and 
19. Hundred members of the class left the 


University before graduation, 358 just after 
graduation, 206 went in for post-graduate studies 
at Harvard or other Universities, of these, 26 
for medicine and 68 for law and the remaining^ 
112 for general academic studies. Of the 664, 
376 enlisted themselves for military service dur- 
ing the Great War, and 15 were kilkMl. By the 
year 1938, 76 members of the class died of ill- 
ness. Therefore, there were 91 deaths before they 
reached the appropriate ago of 43 or 44. Of 
the whole class of 664, 552 entered into malii- 
mony and 112 have remained single. Bachelor 
life is considered a great virtue in India because 
it is somewhat rare, but in America where it 
is not so uncommon it is not given any place of 
lionour. Eighty one per cent of the marriage^ 
took place botvieon the ages 23 and 34. Of all 
the 562 brave men who ventured into marrit'd 
life 50 broke the nuptial knot by divorcx*. The 
coses of divorces are mentioned by the members 
themselves in their autobiographies, of course 
without giving any reasons for the same. 8ome 
had special predilection fur marriage and there 
are members who married twice or thrice. Five 
hundred and fifty-two persons, (‘ontracted 606 
marriages. Issues of these fnarriages are 614 
sons and 505 daughters, and only 39 of these 
1,119 children are dead. There are now 1,080 
children living. So on the average there have 
been born less than two children to every mem- 
ber of the class. The honour of having the 
largest number of children has been won by one 
of our countrymen who graduated in 1913 from 
Harvard. 

More interesting from our point of view is 
the nature of employments held by these Ameri- 
cans in 1938 who graduated or would have gra- 
duated from the XTniversity in 1913. Definite 
informations were obtained from 623 men and 
their distributions in different profesrions are as 


follows : 

Teachinp . . 66 

Medical Practice . . 26 

Legal Practice .. 68 

Farming and Fruit-growing . . 21 

Church . . X6 

Banka and Businees Officer . . 175 

Slock-Exrhange, Agency, Canvasaing, and 
other kinds of ^Eddlemen's job« 78 

Independent Manufacturing pTofesaion . . 42 

Engineers and Chemists . . 55 

Government Service (State and Federal) 39 
Journalism . . 27 

Art and Music . . lO 


It 18 seen that the largest number (176 -4- 
78) are engaged in middleman’s profession. As 
long as the present capitalistic economic system 
continues, a large number of educated persons^ 
will always be engaged in such lines. 
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Harvard does not offer professional under- neither have they been able to turn their aca- 
graduate courses. Courses like law, medicine, demic training into economic profits but all have 
‘‘engineering, etc., all belong to post-graduate expressed their ^atitude to the University for 
studies. It will be an interesting study if some the training received and the pleasant life lived 
♦one collects materials to find the nature of em- during the undergraduate days. The general 
ployments of Indian graduates. tone is one of optimism and there arc almost 

From the autobiographies it is found that no grumblers. They take life in a sporting spirit, 
^the graduates are not all in affluent circumstances, 


COMMENT & 

“ Burma as 

In order U) clear the misunderstanding by readers of 
the article, Burma As I Saw Tt ’’ by Mr C. B. Kapur, 
M./i., in your July number,” 1 shall thank you to 

publish the following : 

On page 57, column 2, under the caption “City of 
Rangoon ” the author write*!, “ Burmese hate to do any 
menial or manual work,’' which while betraying his com- 
plete ignorance of Burmese life, denounces the Burmese 
as a race. In order to prove that the author is wr-mg, 1 
would mention firstly, that Burma being an agricultural 
country, the chief occupation is undoubtedly agriculture. 
In this connection I would mention that, as agriculturists, 
the Burmese predominate, which definitely proves that 
they are not antagonistic towards hard woik inasmuch as 
this occupation is well-known to be of an extremely 
toilsome nature. Secondly, the dock-labourers jn Rongoun 
are largely Burmans and as such they have shown them- 
selves to be hardworking and quite fond of their job. 
There arc other obvious examples which will contradict the 
anthoir’s allegation. Foi instance, in Upper Burma, 
especially in the town ol Mandalay, one could see not 
only Burmese men but also Burmese women working 
for the municipality there. Tliey sweep the drain and 
streets but never complain for their lot. They arc quite 
cheerful and after the day’s work, they dress themselves 
in gaudy loongyies and enjoy their bazaar visit or 
ovening walk. 

At another place the author has evidently mede a 
complete somersault, when he writes : 

“But times are changed. The separation of Burma 
and the depression in trade have brought these easy- 
going men out of their homes, and made them conscious 
of tlieir political rights and they cry * Do Bama ’ (Burma 
for Burmese) everywhere,” 

Why not say the Burmese have become conscious of 
their economic rights as well ? The interpretation of the 
phrase, Do Bama, is also incorrect. The only meaning 
of the phrase is “ We Barmans ” and covers Karens, Chins, 
Kachins, Shans, Arakanese, and other nationalities who 
have made Burma their home and join hands with the 
sons of the soil (Burmese) in their fight for freedom. 
On the other hand, the term * Burmese ’ covers only 
Burmese Buddhists and is obviously a narrow term. 

The author on page 61, first para, again writes : 

“The Burmese have no word of greeting nor they 
wish time when they meet.” 

Here again the author errs in representing 
the Burmans. The Burmese phrase, Mar-Yoi’-La, the 
meastipg in English of which is “How Do You Do” 
is cemnonly used when two Burmans meet. 
'There are other phrases also which are frequently used 
by the Bormans when they meet, such as Kyon-mor-bar-so 

r (Sir, are yen well?), Bai'^thwar^ma^to-ltd (Where are 
^ou going Bai^pym4ar'-tha4td (From where have 
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you come ?), etc. These phrases literally may sound curi- 
ous, but they serve the same purpose of greetings and good- 
wishcs as “ How do you do,” “ Good Morning,” etc. 

The author further writers on the same page : 

“ People of Burma are not very religious, and hence 
they do not quarrel among themselves ahoiil religious 
matters.” 

Does this mean that quarreling is an indis- 
pensable qualification of being religious ? This is 
evidently an insult to Burmans, especially the Burmese 
Buddhists The author says that he has visited several 
Burmese homes during his Burma tour. It is a pity that 
he was not able to observe that in each Burmese home 
(I mean, in each Burmese Buddhist home) an image of 
Lord Buddha made of gold, silver or brass is kept and 
worshipped with great reverence and regularity. At 
another instance under caption “Monks and Monastic 
Institutions ” the author writes contradictng himself 
He writes: 

“ Every town, even the smallest village m Burma, 
had at least half-a-dozen, if not more of Pagodas in it. 
Inside these Pagodas are huge statues of Buddha. 
Sitting before the statues on the marble floor with folded 
hands in a devotional posture, every day the Burmese 
pray for an hour or so. Close to these Pagodas are 
‘ Phoongi Chaung ’ (correct spelling is Phoongyi Kyaiing) 
or Monasteries, in which every Burmese youth spends a 
part of his youth, and lives the life of renunciation and 
religious discipline.” 

What a pity ? Any, casiial reader will observe how 
the author at one place makes such accusation as “the 
Burmese are not very religious ” and at another place 
makes a complete somersault and not only admits the 
Burmese’ extreme piousness but adds : 

“Every Burmese youth spends a part of his life in 
complete renunciation and religidbs discipline.” 

The author should have given the matter his thoughts 
before displaying his childishness. 

In order to promote or at least assist in the promotion 
of Indo-Burman goodwill, it would have been wise for the 
author to refrain from publishing the above baseless and 
mean remarks about the Burmans. My purpose of writing 
this corrective, is to dispell any misunderstandiiig that 
might exist in the mind of the readers, and sbomd not 
be construed to be a persona] attack on the author. 
The Burmans are quite hospitable people and would 
appreciate constructive criticism. But will certainly not 
allow unfounded and baseless remarks, which might harm 
the reputation of the Burmans as a race, to go un- 
challenged, 

142, 37th Street, S. M, A. Gaffoor 

Rangoon, July 193$ A Burman 
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ON MUSEUMS 


By S. N. sen, 
Keeper^ Nepal Museum 


The future is an unknown country, the past is 
mapped. We can only judge the direction we 
are taking from the landmarks behind us, and a 
museum is a treasury casket fbr the precious 
things of the past and a testing-shop for the 
invention of the day. 

A museum should not bo a miscellaneous 
hotch-potch of unrelated objects, trying to do 
everything and doing nothing well ; not a chance 
accumulation of curiosities disgorged by people 
who wish to clear their houses of things that do 
not interest them; but an ordered series, each 
part of which embodies a definite thought and 
has a definite purpose, which the visitor can see 
without fatipe and from which he can carry 
away some clear ideas, without confusion through 
being forced into contact with objects of a total- 
ly different kind. 

A museum is an experiment. Life is an 
experiment. The whole world is an ex^ieriment. 
To the experimenter the thing he is doing is an 
experiment if he does not know how it is coming 
out. And none of us know how the Museum, 
Life, or tlie World is going to evolve. Tt is this 
element of uncertainty that stimulates curiosity, 
arouses imagination and sustains faith in our- 
selves and in others, — ^in short, that keeps us 
going. We speculate, we observe, we experiment, 
we discover some truths and accomplish some 
tasks, yet there always femain problems to 
ponder over, experiments to perform, truths to 
uncover and tasks to do. It is the “ one thing 
more ” in our existence that actuates investiga- 
tion. We are glad we are experimenters of a 
peculiar sort, museum experiments, with dreams 
and visions of what we hope to accomplish as 
our part in the great experiment. 

A museum is a place for rational amuse- 
ment and a centre for the diffusion of knowledge. 
It is essentially a popular university— full of 
wonders. Socrates says, knowledge begins in 
wonder.*^ 

The definition of “ Museum ” according to 
Dr. Goode is 

“an institution for the preservation of those objects 
which best illustrate the phenomena of nature and the 
works of man, and the utilization of these for the increase 
of knowledge and for the culture and eidightenment of 
the people.” 

4(^ 


That is to say, a museum is the place 
where we can study the progress or evolution 
of human civilisation in one or more of its 
aspects, the curiosity of knowing the pur- 
pose of creation, or the ultimate of human 
imagination and of the organisms. It is a 
w^arehouse or a historical hunting ground for 
a creative genius. It may be called the cus- 
todian of elements of knowledge. 

In these popular education times a public 
museum is as necessary an clement in the life 
of a city as a public newspaper or public library. 

A museum whose sole purpose is to acquire 
and store material, forfeits its rights to exist 
today. It must be a live institution, — ^not a 
store-house. It must study, exhibit, and inter- 
pret its possessions. 

The Museum must be a living element in 
a living society. 

It is perhaps one of the most serious defects 
in the organisation of modern scientific study 
that the fundamental information for research 
is rarely to be found systematically arranged 
in one place. All earnest research students must 
waste much initial time in gathering together 
their working materials from every side whither 
chance or special circumstances have scattered 
them. For this reason it is always of value 
to have a complete survey in one field of study 
— a resume of eveiything related to this field 
that is to be found in any private collection or 
museum, in any town or city, in any country. 
This in short is the necessity of a museum. To 
trace the development of civilisation and the 
laws by which it is governed, nothing is so 
valuable as the possession of material objects 
properly housed and arranged in a museum. 
Its necessity is in educating the people of the 
city in which it is situated, because it 

"is more closely in touch with the masses than the 
university and learned society, and quite as much so as 
the public Library.” 

It is a national social service institution 
and an international home of knowledge. So 
the public museum may well be considered a 
necessity in any highly civilised community. 
It is important and necessary, because it is a 
factor in fostering scientific progress and the 
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spread of learning and culture, and it is a 
place of inspiration and ideas. By steady 
advancement along progressive lines, the 
museum of a country might become the greatest 
factor in the enlightenment of the population 
in the arts and general knowledge about the 
world. As time goes on their contents should 
become, even more than now, the inspiration 
for those who produce, for those who consume, 
and for those who, doing neither, yet live on a 
higher or lower plane in proportion to the 
development of their appreciation of the beauti- 
ful. 

Not long ago, a museum was regarded as 
a collection of curiosities and not as an engine 
of research and of popular education. 

In Stacpooles, Pools pf Silence,” Dr. 
Adams returned from the Belgian Congo deter- 
mined to rouse the world to action against the 
atrocities which he had seen. But no one was 
interested. It was all too far away. Distance 
in time and in space is a mighty factor in heal- 
ing wounds and in screening crime. As an ele- 
ment in healing the wounds of sorrow and of 
misunderstanding we cherish it. But for the 
part it plays in dulling our sense of justice, and 
in delaying the action of le^slative bodies until 
grim necessity knocks at their Council Chambers 
we loathe it. It has one antidote — education — 
education in ideals and in broad vision. To 
eliminate distance, to bring the truth home, 
through science, art and history is the part 
museums have to play in making this demora- 
lised world a fitter place to live in. 

It is a pity that the necessity of museums 
has yet to be impressed on peoples as well 
as upon Governments. I shall be failing in 
my duty if I do not say a few words on that 
point thus making it quite relevant to this paper. 

One of our main objectives is to look to the 
museum for the inspiration which will quicken 
the entire community into an organism in which 
art shall be the guide and predominant quality. 
The sooner we arrive at this point of education 
and refinement, the better off we shall be both 
as individuals and as a nation. 

Today, our publications are filled with 
academic discussions on methods of tuition. It 
is asserted that as a nation, we have the talent, 
but that we have allowed it to remain untrained; 
that though schools have existed for many years, 
yet we as a nation have not gained that general 
degree of competence and culture which should 
be ouDB at the present time; that we lack, to a 
woeful degree, appreciation of the beautiful. 
No one, in truth, can deny these statements, 
^ut for this condition must we entirely blame 


poor teaching methods and other causes which 
are so often mentioned? Is there not some 
deeper reason for our lack of development in 
art? 

What makes an individual or a nation 
artistic and art-loving ? Not pedantic talk of 
what art is; not the teaching of the mechanical 
methods by which art is produced. Is it not 
rather inspirational; the effect of beauty on the 
receptive mind ? The nations of Europe are 
admittedly more artistic than we Indians; their 
individuals m(j*e appreciative. Is it because 
they have more brains ? May it not be rather 
because they are more familiar with beauty 
and have, from infancy, been in close contact 
with it ? 

May it not be that we as a nation may 
advance in aecordanoe with our familiarity with 
the works of art of diir own and other countries? 

And if this be so, how best may wc learn 
to know these works ? Is not the answer to be 
found in and by the museums ? 

It is easy to say that our art could be much 
benefited by frequent visits of artists and arti- 
sans to museums, and no one can deny this. 
As a matter of fact, art is advancing by reason 
of study given within the museums by those 
who have chosen art for their life work. But 
the progress is slow and while we are taking 
steps towards this goal, other countries have 
covered the road by leaps and bounds. We must 
huriy if we do not wish to be left any further 
behind. 

How may we best speed up the coming of 
the era of good taste and good design ? We 
may go far towards this goal by the produc- 
tion of fine jiaintings and sculpture and archi- 
tecture. But a year’s production of paintings, 
statues and buildings in which art is a govern- 
ing factor, is not equal to a week’s production 
of those articles which are classed as industries 
or industrial arts. Therefore, it would seem that 
for a general elevation of popular taste we 
might well study and improve the industrial 
arts at their source and let them become teacher 
of arts to the multitude. The so-called “fine 
arts” will then be more appreciated. 

If the house contains beautiful articles 
of use and its walls call for and in time be hung 
with beautiful paintings, public places within 
and without our buildings will be decorated 
with fine sculpture, and our streets will be 
lined with beautiful edifices. All the arts will 
flourish and with them commercial success far 
exceeding that which we dream of will be 
attained. 

Our average of production of beauty is very 
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low. So we should now turn to the museums 
— ^with their inspirational value. 

There is a practically untouched field, and 
that is the broad field of artisanship. Manu- 
facturers have not yet awakened to the fact 
that it is not alone to the young student — ^the 
apprentice — ^that they should look for their 
craftsmen. They have not sought the real 
way to improve their product which is at the 
factory itself. They have not brought art and 
its inspiration into the factory where the fully 
developed technical workers wear themselves 
out doggedly producing their commonplace 
wares. Nor have the museums themselves, 
with all their desire to advance art, yet evolved 
the scheme of showing the products of past 
ages to those who, by the thousand, are pro- 
ducing the articles of the present time, which 
might be made beautiful. Here then lies the 
greatest field tor improving conditions; to offer 
to the factories special exhibitions of those 
things which would act as inspirations to the 
craftsman, for it is the craftsman in the 
factory who is occupied eight hours a day and 
lias insufficient leisure to visit the museums. 

The craftsmen in the trade constitute the 
most fertile field in which to plant the seed of 
art. Therefore, let us send our art inspiration 
to him in whatever way wisdom points, and 
tlien we shall see the marriage of art and^the 
commercial, and throughout our land beautiful 
objects will spring into existence and grow as 
profusely as the weeds of bad art now do. 

If our artists cannot go to museums, let 
the contents of museums go to the artisan. 

The tendency to collect is the psychological 
basis of the museum — ^that desire to own and 
cherish which has its chi^ basis in the fact 
that by its gratification others are prevented 
from possession. The spirit of exclusive posses- 
sion, widely indulged in in some degree, is the 
second tendency underlying the creation of the 
museum. Dr. Bather, the English Museum 
expert, notes that several of the most famous 
museums of the world, as those of Paris and 
London, were begun as collections of “ curios,” 
things brought from distant places during the 
period of colonial expansion. 

The modern conception of the museum as 
the laboratory of the student followed npt 
after the conception of it as a casual collection 
of objects of beauty or curiosity, and was the 
result of the spread of archaeological discovery 
and scientific research, exemplified by the exca- 
vations of Layard and Scheimann and the 
publication of Darwin’s Origin of Spedea in 
the 19th century. The third conception of it. 


as an instrument for the education of the 
general public, is of still later growth. 

The ** Propylaea Museum ” (5th century 
B.C.) may be called the oldest of all the 
museums in the world. The first recorded 
institution which bore the name of museum, 
Hemple or haunt of the Muses,’ was that 
founded by Ptolemy Soter at Alexandria about 
300 B.C., but this was not a museum in our 
sense of the word, but rather, in accordance 
with its etymology, a place appropriated to the 
cultivation of learning, or which was frequented 
by a society or Academy of learned men 
devoting themslves to philosophical studies 
and the improvement of knowledge. 

The first reference to museums in India 
is found during^ the period of the ^Imperial 
Guptas ” — 4th t^th century A.D.— the classical 
age of Indian History. 

In modern times museums have developed 
from the ecclesiastical or princely treasures 
collected in the middle ages; sometimes by the 
church as in the “ Royal Abbey of Saint Denis ” 
in France dating from the 12th century A.D., 
sometimes by princes, as in the tower of Nara 
in Japan dating from the 8th century A.D. 

From the end of the middle ages and 
during the Renaissance these treasures under- 
went a transformation and gave place more and 
more to collections which were asseifibled at 
first on a private basis by Princes or Kings. 
Such collections are as follows : 

In Italy 

Vatican Museum — Pope Sixtus IV (1471), at Rome, 

Gslerie des offices— Cosimo I (Medici) Grand Duke 
of Toscany (1537-1574), at Florence. 

PinacotecB Estense — ^Alphonse I, Duke of Este (1505- 
1534), at Modena. 

In France 

Cabinet des Tableaux — Francis I (1515-1547), at 
Paris. 

In England 

Tower of Lrondon — Queen Elizabeth of England 
(1558-1603), at London. 

In Germany 

Staatliche Gemaldegalerie — Elector Augustas, Duke 
of Saxony (1553-1589), at Dresden 

Cabinet des Medailles — ^Duke Albert 111 of Bavaria, 
(1571), at Mnnioh. 

Towards the middle of the 18th century 
certain of the princely collections became 
public collections and accessible to visitors as 
did also private collections given to colleges or 
acquired by them. In this way the following 
collections of art or antiquities were thrown 
open. 
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At Oxrofio 

Adunolean MuMiim (X687)~^oUection of John 
Tradoioot, given to the university, 

At London 

Briti^i Museum (Montagu House) (1753)-~>Co11ection 
of Sir Robert Cotton. 

At Paris 

Palab du Luxembourg (1750) — ^Royal Collection. 

At Vienna 

Belvedere (1778) — Collection of Duke Leopold. 

Prom th8 end of the ISth century museums 
became official institutions in every country. 
A great number of collections founded by 
private society were transferred to public 
ownership. 

Between 1791-94 during the revolution the 
National Convention erected the following 
Museums in France : 

Mmee National (Art Museum) t 
Muaee des Monuments Fracous (History 
Mttseum ) , 

Musee de Histoire Naturelle (Science 
Museum ) , 

Musee des Arts et Metiers (Technical 
Museum ) . 

** The first museum collertion in India was founded 
aa long ago as 1796 — only forty years after the inception 
of the British Museum. It was not until 1814 that a 
proper museain was established. But it is a matter of 
deep regret that nowhere ore museums more neglected 
than in Modem India. They may be called Dead 
MuseumSf with very few exceptions.” 

Museums are divided by Goode into two 
groups : 

(1) By their contents^ including art, historical, 
anthropological, natural history, industrial or 
technologic and commercial museums. 

(2) By the purpose^ for which they were founded, 
including national, local or city, college or 
school, professional or class, and private museums 
or cabinets. 

The administrative problems related to 
each are individual, and influenced by many 
factors. Among these might be mentioned 
conditions of origin, limitations by or because 
of gifts, political influence, state or public 
support, source of revenue, location, nature of 
the collection, and realization of educational 
possibilities. 

The functions of a museum may be summed 
up as follows : 

Bditcation and the Advancsment or Liarninc 

(1) Popular education, hy easily inteffiglHe and 
attractive arrangement of ohjeots and explana* 
tion of them; 

(2) education of popular taste by selection of 
^ **iMiautiful” Cbjecu; 

(8) education of the producers; 


(4) assistance to students and researchers, by preser- 
vation of evidence and arrangement of it in 
easily accessible form. 

In short education, iricluding the elements 
of recreation, is the prime function. This can 
be further described as service to the public. 
The service of the museum to the public is 
threefold. First, it stimulates curiosity, the 
gratification of which increases knowledge. It 
makes a man more aware of the world in which 
he lives; of its extension in time and space, 
of the materials of which it is composed, of 
the trees and plants with which it is covered, 
of the animals that have inhabited it from the 
remotest ages until now, of the activities of 
man, of the history of his development, of his 
achievements in craftsmanship and art. It 
illustrates written Jiistory and enlarges a man's 
conception of the possibilities of his race; and 
so it plays its part in enlarging his mind, in 
multiplying his interests, and ultimately in 
making him a better citizen. Secondly, in 
some of its departments it ministers to the 
sense of beauty. It places before him the 
beautiful products of nature and of art. It 
shows him what man has been able to create 
out of clay or stone or metal, or by the use 
of tools and pigments, and so gives him the 
means of training his taste and developing a 
cultivated appreciation of the Beautiful. 
This service, in a world where so many live in 
the midst of man-created ugliness, cannot be 
underestimated. And thirdly, it provides re- 
freshing recreation together with intellectual 
and aesthetic enjoyment. 

Museums offer to the public, not a collec- 
tion of pots and pans of primeval natives, but 
the potentiality of« enlarging the individual 
mind, of multiplying the individual interest, and 
of enabling the rising generation to make them- 
selves more fit to be good citizens. They are 
inspirations to the public. 

Each Museum has its own problem and no 
universal solution can be prescribed. 

The main problem arises from the fact that 
every visitor must be given an opportunity to 
learn something. Proper execution of the func- 
tions of the museum is the problem. Hence 
arises the question of administration. 

Administration involves various items such 
as, acquisition, preservation, arrangement, 
labelling, exhibition, finance, office routine, etc., 
etc. 

Flower says : 

**A muaeuin is like a limg organism— it requires 
continual and tender care. It must grow or it wfll 
perislu'* 
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He further says : 

“The value of a museum will be tested not only by 
its contents, but by the treatment of those contents as 
a means of the advancement of knowledge.” 

The whole administration of a museum 
centres round this point of “ treatment of the 
contents. ” Here the problem is very complica- 
ted again. In a well administered museum the 
main problem is to persuade visitors to come 
ill and gently induce them to go round the 
galleries and learn something by way of recrea- 
tion. With the serious students the problem 
IS how to give them access to the materials 
tliey need, in which they may work without 
unneccessary loss of time; with the public the 
problem is the problem of teaching an unwill- 
ing student. The solution of the problems lies 
in making the people museum-minded — in creat- 
ing an interest in the public for the museum. 

This depends entirely on the curator — ^the 
head of the institution, the cheif-engineer of 
this most complicated machinery. A real 
•curator is a versatile genius full of ideas, 
sympathy and respect and an honest and dutiful 
person. 

The museum visitor, speaking in terms of the 
average, is a sight-seer; more than that, he is 
pretty apt to be a sensation-seeker. For this 
he is not to be blamed. He is not to be ignored 
for the more enli^tened minority, for in the 
last analysis, it is to him that the public 
museum owes its support. Accordingly, to 
attract, to interest, and finally to instruct the 
average sensation-seeking sight-seer is at once 
the function and the problem of the public 
-museum. 

The basis of appeal is visual, and the worth 
of an exhibit varies in inverse proportion to the 
descriptive labelling ii requires. 

The value of museum materials as a factor 
in reinforcing school instructions has, no doubt, 
been recognised generally enough, but the diflBi- 
eulty lying in the way of its wider utilization 
has been the failure to find the museum material 

organised that it would appeal to the dyna- 
mic interests ^of children and at the same time 
portray the life that it was collected to 
represent. 

It is through the children that the future 
of the museum is to be assured. 

For whom is science, art and history, if not 
for the people ? Who but the children of today 
are the people of to-morrow ? 

So museums should co-operate with oth^ 
educational forces in the community. Of course 
the most important educational agency in any 
community must be the schools. 


A curator is a teacher. A teacher is an 
educator. To educate is to lead out, to develop 
the mind of the pupil. Uuless the pupil is 
taught, unless he assimilates the instruction, 
the effort is m vain. The principle of course will 
apply to any sort of museum instruction. 
What is the trouble ? The trouble is that the 
true teacher is born, not made, and when n 
pedagogical training is of great advantage to 
such a person, no amount of it will make a 
true educator out of a person without natural 
aptitude for teaching. In the case of the 
museum, instruction is of a special nature, and 
the qualificatios, I think, that should he sought 
in a museum curator as in any other teacher, 
are four. In the first place, a thorough 
knowledge of thf subject, enthusiasm, tact and 
personality, — ^these are the four essentials. A 
person must have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, even though he is teaching the simplest 
principles to the general public, that is, he must 
have richness of knowledge and the background 
which it gives, in order to make those selections 
that are necessary to drive the subject home. 

He must have enthusiasm for the subject. 
Enthusiasm is the mother of education. 
Enthusiasm brings forth response and indepen- 
dent effort, and inheres not in pedagogical 
training. 

Tact is another quality that is not a gift 
of pedagogical training. Tact may be deve- 
loped— a person may be educated in that, 
speaking loosely; nevertheless, such training 
must be sown in fallow ground. It must have 
for its field a person who has a natural sympa- 
thy for his fellow beings, who can appreciate 
the point of view of the pupil who is to be 
taugnt, who can get behind this exterior and 
burrow into the abstruse recess of the student 
mind and the various turns and twistings in the 
grey matter of the public, and who can project 
his separate individuality into many and diverse 
cases. 

Then lastly, personality. Personality is 
partly presence. It is absence of conspicuous 
defects. It is a complex combination of qualities 
which we all recognize, but which is very 
difficult to analyse. We know when it is present, 
and we realise when it is absent, but it is not 
the result of pedagogical training. 

Of all institutions that man establishes and 
cultivates, none presents a greater interest in 
the matter of growtii and development; none 
that embodies — ^when properly directed and en- 
couraged' — a wider educational value, and a 
centre of public interest and entertainment, 
than does a well equipped modern museum, in 
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whatever part of the world we may find it. 
Ab in the case of everything else, be it in nature 
or man’s invention or creation, we have long 
realised t^at a museum has its birth, its period 
of existence, and its death. Its period of exis- 
tence may extend far down into history, or it 
may, through adverse and unfavourable 
circumstances, first become stationary and then 
padually disappear. In fact, a museum has 
its evolution and its eventual death along its 
own particular developmental lines, just as 
surely as has a tribe of living forms in the world 
of Biology, and it goes without saying that it 
must, ultimately, cease to exist, as have all 
museums in history; the length of its career is 
governed by the kind of care, cultivation, and 
encouragement it has received ^during its exist- 
ence as a museum. 

The life term of a museum may extend 
over several centuries, and it may terminate more 
or less gradually, and in some instances quite 
abruptly. Culture and management have evei^- 
thing to do with this, as those who have studied 
the question, or enjoyed the necessary experience, 
surely know. The life of a museum depends on 
variety, in bringing new things, and new aspects 
of things, before the public, and letting them 
know that there is something new to be seen 
and learnt. One of the various ways of making 
a im^eum alive is the installation of special 
exhibits, frequently changed and, if possible, 
of topical interest. 

To be successful as well as useful — for 
usefulness in this world means everything — a 
museum must, during its entire period of exist- 
ence, from first to last, be a living, teaching 
factor, not only in the community wherein it 
is found, but also with respect to all those vrho 
visit smd consult it from other parts of the 
world. 

When a museum first comes into existence 
— be it of whatever kind it may — its beginnings 
are often of a very modest nature; on the tiie 
other hand, through more or less generous 
financial aid, the start may be on a foundation 
of much broader proportions. However, a 
museum may even be a perfect type as regards 
its collection of si)ecimen8 and exhibits, yet 
may dwindle, in a brief space of time, to a 
miserable, dwarfed concern, eventually becoming 
a veritable travesty of anything worthy of 
the name; or the reverse of this may be the 
outcome. In any ease it will depned upon its 
management, and this dependence will rest 
upon the mind that controls its healthy CTowth 
and developmentr-^r leads to its alno^tion, its 
deoadenoe, ultimate stagnation, and disappear- 


ance. Thus we see that the modem museum 
administrators are facing a thousand and one 
problems. There has been no clear policy to 
regulate the growth of each; and yet it is evi- 
dent that the conditions vary so much between 
different towns and different districts that to be 
of real service the museum should adapt itself 
to the needs of its locality. 

Owing to continued modification and exten- 
sion of functions, museums have achieved no 
logical formula of design. There is such a 
diversity of purpose in museums that there can 
be no rules in regard to the installation, and 
every museum is obliged to work out its own 
problems. 

Let us not be disheartened. Rome was not 
built in a day, but it was started in a minute 
The start was modest, but in time a city stood 
wliere empty land had been before. With all 
humility we take courage. The task is a great 
one; there is a small beginning. 

An educated man is one who has his mind 
equipped for understanding and taking his part 
in the life of the community in which he is to 
pass his days. To do this, he should under- 
stand the world of the natural life in which he 
is placed, the nature of mankind with which lie 
has to deal. The more he knows of Natural 
History, of the physical sciences, of the mind of 
man and how it reacts to its surroundings, of 
the action of the man in the past, of the play 
of political and economic forces, the better is 
he able to understand and sympathise with his 
fellow creatures, the better is he able to guide 
his own life and that of others — in short, the 
better citizen will he be. 

The Natural History museum widens our 
knciwledge of the worid in which we live. The 
Historical and Antiquarian museum widens our 
knowledge of the life of man. Neither will 
take the place of the sound and thorough 
knowledge that comes from books, and for 
which we have provision in our public and 
private libraries; but both provide the illustra- 
tions to the knowledge that comes from books. 
They stimulate curiosity, and lay the founda- 
tion of knowledge. Are we not daily realising 
more and more the power and value of visual 
education ? They minister, too, to that sense 
of beauty, which is one of the most refreshing 
influences in life. It is asserted that individuals 
acquire more than ten times as much informa- 
tion through the eye than throu^ any other 
of the sense organs. 

If a man looks out over a lake across the* 
tops of trees into the distance beyond from the 
window of his room, he does not Imow just what 
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is over there; sometimes it is hazy and out of 
focus, sometimes it is blue and sharp, some- 
times it is a sunset with an after-glow of chang- 
ing colours. Always it is restful to the eyes, 
and 10 the brain and soul. 

Sometimes it suggests the past, sometimes 
the future, against which the near things of 
the present stand in their proper setting and in 
their true values. 

To choose the worthwhile thing and give 
them their actual value demands a background. 
And that background comes ^ to us through 
science, art, and history. The background of 
science is one of actual objects and actual facts, 
the background of art is one of legend, tradi- 
tion, idealism and beauty, the background of 
history is the struggle of right against might 
down through ages. Without such backgrounds 
life is meaningless and truths cannot endure. 

The service museums are to render in the 
reconstruction days now at hand, and in the 
unknown future, must have the qualities of true 
scien(*e and true art, because one is dependant 
upon the other and no service can be lasting 
without both. 

In a museum there are two kinds of teach- 
ing which we carry on. One is distinctly 
informative, and the other may be called 
interpretative. 

If a museum becomes only a storehouse, 
the tendency is to become a huge sepulchure, 
filled with the remains of the antiquities of all 
ages, and frequented only by the mourners for 
the dead past, and the deeply conscientious 
student. 

In so far as a museum caters to the needs 
of sholars does it fill a great need. For 
students and research WQikers form a group 
which must be encouraged and cultivated if we 
are to secure the fullest knowledge of the 
glorious heritage of the ages, not only as a joy 
for itself, but as a basis for the better under- 
standing and appreciation of the work of the 
present. But here the class which it is possible 
to reach is small and, moreover, many of that 
class have a tendency to delve only for their 
own personal joy and never to communicate the 
results of their work to others. And when they 
do set it down on paper, it is frequently done 
in such a way that only others as scholarly as 
thmselves can understand it; while for the 
great mass of people, it is too technical and 
dry even to arouse interest, much less convey 
information. 

If on the other hand, a museum chooses to 
become an educational institution, and shapes ite 
poil^ along the broadest lines, it may have 


the entire community, and many surrounding 
communities as its field. It may teach not only 
the scholar, whose interest will induce him to 
go to the ends of the earth, if need be, in search 
for information, but also the amateur, the young 
student, the labourer, the man of education and 
culture, and even the wealthy, who in times of 
peace are able to travel abroad to see and 
perhaps study in their own peculiar atmosphere 
the greatest artistic creations of all times and 
countries. In this way it may become one of 
the most important educational institutions in 
the city, and a great power in directing the 
lives of the people along the most wholesome, 
beautiful and productive lines. 

Tlie modern museum no longer restricts its 
activities to interesting the casual visitor who 
comes to its doors but organises a constructive 
educational programme extending to the schools 
and many types of civic organisations. It 
supplies loan collections of specimens, sends out 
lecturers, furnishes motion pictures and other 
lecture materials for outside use. It organises 
and conducts excursions to nearby points where 
nature may be closely studied, and it even 
permits the public to enpge in certain collect- 
ing and excavating projects. Within its own 
building it maintains an efficient guide service 
to its collections, appointing certain hours for 
clilidren and young people. Its lecture halls 
and auditoriums furnish opportunities for talks 
illustrated by the surrounding museum material. 
Chamber music, organ recitals, radio and 
theatrical productions have all been provided 
by museums. Organizations working along 
similar lines arc encouraged to use museum 
facilities and many types of nature, art and 
hobby clubs, have been prompted by museums. 
The active modern museum presents to its 
public a constantly changing phenomena of 
exhibits drawn from its own collections and 
many types of loan materials which are cir- 
culated nationally. 

The educoftional service of a museum is or 
should be, not merely passive, but active. It 
is not enough to build and stock a museum, and 
to leave the public to find out its value for 
themselves. That was the older policy or lack 
of policy. A live museum now endeavours 
actively to attract the public and to interest 
it. The principal means are by labels, by guide- 
books, by photographs (including the popular 
picture post-cards), by special exhibitions, by 
articles in the press, and by lectures and the 
galleries. 

The museum is a social service institution, 
or in other words, the main ftmetion of museum 
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is to serve the public who maintains it. On the 
other band the public ought to be generous and 
sympathetic towards the museum. Without a 
happy co-oj)eraiion between them it is im- 
possible to make a museum really buccessful. 
Hence there ought to be a cordial relation 
between the museum and'^the public. a 
Co-operation meana^^ ^^working together, 
working together requircs^Vgetting together for 
some purpose, Co-operatidn in a systematic 
way is, tlierefore, to be expected among the 
museums situated in the same region or city 
where each is working under much the same 
conditions with many things in common. This 
co-operation can well be achieved through a 


central organization, i.e,, a Museums Associa- 
tion. 

Through co-operation, exchange of 
materials is possible and thus small and poor 
museums are benefited. Also the surplus 
materials in a big collection are well utilised 
instead of being packed in cases unknown and 
buried in dust. 

Goode has well summed up the position in 
his paper on “ museums administration ” in the 
following words : 

“The degree ,of civilization to which any nation,, 
city or province has attained is best shown bv the 
character of its public museums and the liberality with 
which they are maintained.'’ 

Khatmandu, Nepal. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA’S NATIONAL FUTURE 

By SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


During this critical time in India’s history, the 
country is being faced with many problems. 
Some of these may be temporary, incidental to 
a period of transition. Bult there are others 
which are certain to affect her for many years 
to come. Though India has not yet achieved 
political freedom from British imperialism, still 
many are concerned with the future reconstruc- 
tion of her na/tional life. The Indian National 
Congress is busy with many details of this re- 
construction. 

Indian political leaders of all sections are 
agreed that one of the most momentous of our 
problems is that relating to the Hindus and 
Mussahnans. It seems to be the prevailing view 
of the Congress High Command, led by Mahatma 
Gandhi, that these two large sections of India 
must be united at any co^, no matter how 
much one community may have to yield to the 
other. Mahatma Gandhi thinks that Swaraj 
will be impossible withemt Hindu-Moslem unity, 
and that if Indi^i attains her freedom without 
Uiis unity, it will be meaningless. In the Round 
Table Conference, held in London, the Mahatma, 
as the sole representative of the Indian National 
Congress, virtually gave a blank ch^ue to the 
recalcitrant Mussalman leaders to dictate their 
own terms for this much desired Hindu-Moslem 
unity. During the past few years, it has been 
the policy of the Indian National Congress, 
under the leadership of the Mahatma, to placate 
f^e Musaalmans by concessions wrested from 
the Hindus. The Communal Award in Bengal 


is an instance of great significance, which is 
having its effect on the political, educational, 
social and cultural life of the Hindu inhabitanta 
of Bengal. The Indian National Congress has 
not openly repudiated the Comirmnal Award. 
The national anthem, Bande MeUaram, has to 
be mutilated because the Mussalmans scent 
idolatry therein. It has been the national song 
of India for more than three decades. Sung 
every year at the meetings of the Indian National 
Congress and at thousands of other meetings, 
it has always conjured up before the listeners 
the august image of Mother India. How many 
sweet sentiments, acts of martyrdom and loving 
sacrifices, and sufferings and agonies of the 
Indian political struggle are associated with this 
great song I Yet most of its strength-giving 
lines are to be omitted in order to please the 
Mussalmans ! The seal of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity must drop its symbols because they 
w'ound the hyper-sensitive religious feelings of the 
Mussalmans. The efficiency of many adminis- 
trative posts is to be sacrificed at the altar of 
this communal deity. The claims of the better- 
qualified Hindus must go to the wall because 
Mussalmans, though much less qualified, must be 
pitch-forked to various administrative positions. 
The Indian National Congress, in its wild 
enthusiasm to create Hindu-Moslem unity, seems 
to have forgotten the very soul of India, which 
represents an ideal that has kept Indian life 
and culture alive from time out of mind. 

The Moslem League has its own idea of 
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‘solving this knotty problem. In tlie provinces 
where the Mussalmans are in the majority, they 
must control the administration. In the pro- 
vinces where they are in the minority, they 
must be accorded special rights and privileges. 
The Moslem League further consid(‘rs it to be 
within the realm of practical politics to create 
a Moslem federation of states including Sindh, 
Kashmere, the Punjab, the North-Western 
Frontier Provinces and Bengal, and affiliate it 
to the Mussalman states outside India. They 
are not yet awakened from ,the dream of a 
Pan -Islamic Empire extending from the Rock 
of Gibraltar to Burma. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, in sheer self- 
defence, has promulgated a programme for the 
safeguarding of Hindu culture. Its avowed 
ojiponcnt is the Moslem League which has the 
(acit support of a large number of Mussalmans 
in addition to the active support of its own 
members. Naturally, the Hindu Mahasabha 
has also a militant programme and believes that 
India can achieve her freedom by ignoring the 
Mussalmans if necessary. After all, India has 
been the country of the Hindus and even now 
they form three-fourths of her population. 

In this welter of conflicting parties, the real 
issue is likely to be forgotten. What is the 
meaning of the present unrest in India ? Is the 
political ideal an end in itself or a means to an 
end ? Are cause and effect dissimilar, or are 
they the same thing in two forms ? 

India, with the possible exception of China, 
represents the oldest civilization on earth. The 
civilizations evolved by the Greeks, Romans, 
Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyrians have 
disappeared after leaving their legacies for the 
benefit of humanity. Ijjdian culture has not 
only survived the unyielding course of time, but 
is still producing creative thinkers in the realms 
of religion, philosophy, art and science. This 
very fact should convince one that the virility 
of the Hindu race is not exhausted, and that it 
has its share to contribute to the evolution and 
enrichment of the future civilization of the 
world. Like the individual, a nation also has a 
soul, which expresses itself in the different 
activities of national life. When the soul ceases 
to function, the nation dies. The soul of India 
is not dead. 

What does the soul of India represent ? 
Tt emphasizes the spiritual value of life. It has 
developed Hindu art, science, philosophy, reli- 
^on, statecraft, sociology and literature in keep- 
ing with this ideal. The mission of India has 
'Always been spiritual. The message of the 
"great leaders of Indian thought is the divinity 
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of soul, the harmony of religions, the oneness 
of existence and the unity of God. Hindu cul- 
tui’e in its infinite ramifications has centred it- 
self around these ideals. Each soul is potentially 
divine. The goal of evolution is to manifest 
this divinity. The methods of achieving this 
ideal are various, suited to different tempera- 
ments. All religions arc but so many pathways 
to reach the same goal. Therefore, all religions 
are true to their respective adherents. Hindus 
have never believed in the ideal of ‘ the only 
true religion.^ The oneness of existence, realized 
by the Hindu seers, is the basis ot the Hindu 
moral and ethical injunctions. I.ove or kind- 
ness is not based upon the precept of a man or 
a book, but it is rooted in the fundamental 
verity that all are one and therefore indissolubly 
interrelated. Believing in the unity of God, 
the Hindus have shown a unique spirit of 
toleration to all religious forms. Jews and 
Christians found shelter in India during the 
very early period of the Christian era and have 
been accorded fullest religious freedom. The 
Parsis, after being driven from home, took refuge 
in India where no one has ever interfered with 
their social, economic or religious life. Even in 
recent times, the Hindus have built mosques 
for the Mussalmans and churches for the 
Christians. Manu is the only great law-giver 
to say that perfect man can be found even out- 
side the pale of his own society — m Manuks case, 
Hindu society. 

The secret of the universalism of the Hindus 
lies in the fact that they never emphasized the 
earthly ideal over the spiritual. Our actions 
and achievements in this relative world are only 
symbols of the transcendental Reality in which 
diversity does not exist. 

The social life of the Hindus reflects their 
spiritual ideal. The most striking feature of 
Hindu society is the respect accorded to woman- 
hood. With it is closely associated the Hindu 
concept of the Motherhood of God which has 
given its depth and beauty to the Christian 
Madonnahood. The ideal of the caste-system 
has been to eliminate friction and competition 
among members of the same guild and to empha- 
size that the spirit of consecration is nobler than 
that of co-operation and competition. Th(' 
members of a high caste are called upon to 
make sacrifices for those of the lower ones. 
Life itself, denoting a journey to a cherished 
goal, is divided into four stages, each of which 
has its own responsibility and duty. The student 
(Brahmachari) must conserve his physical and 
mental powers for the future realization of a 
higher ideal. The householder (Grihastha) must 
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participate in various civic duties of life and 
fulfil biological cravings by perpetuation of the 
race, which alone ensures the continuity of a 
culture. During the third stage (Vanaprastha) 
the husband and wife together should lead a 
contemplative life. During the fourth stage 
\Sannyasa) each person should walk in single 
file. He or she, then, should enjoy the freedom 
of spirit and help others by setting before them 
the shining example of detachment. In the 
same spirit the Hindu thinkers have evolved 
four ideals to be sought by each man with his 
own efforts (Purushartha) . Fundamental and 
basic is Dharma, the law of righteousness, uni- 
que for each individual, the law of his inner 
being and growth, which functions in unison with 
the Dharmas of other beings. It strengthens 
the outlook of charity to all. • Artha, or econo- 
mic security, is a means of self-expression. 
Kayna is the satisfaction of the artistic and 
aesthetic desires innate in all men. Moksha, or 
liberation, is the culmination of the three afore- 
said ideals wherein a man finds his true fufil- 
ment. 

This, in short, is the true spirit of the Hindu 
culture that has been evolved through the labour 
and efforts of centuries. The Hindu race is 
rooted in this spirit. The leaders of Hindu 
thought have in the past borrowed freely from 
other cultures in order to strengthen their funda- 
mental ideal. In the future reconstruction of 
India, our modem leaders must not lose sight 
of this Hindu tradition. We may accept ideas 
from Moscow or Berlin, London or Washington, 
only in order to revivify our own racial ideal. 

The present Indian unrest is not merely 
political. The soul of India is trying to rouse 
itself from its age-long slumber. And for the 
reawakening of India, political freedom is abso- 
lutely necessary. Without this freedom India 
cannot fulfil her destiny. A slave nation can- 
not have its voice heard in the comity of nations. 
Political dependence has paralyzed our national 
existence. It has been drying up the very sap 
of our life. But mere political freedom, achieved 
somehow, will not solve India’s problem. Poli- 
tical freedom is a means to an end. The end is 
the revivification of India’s spiritual ideal itself. 

The means determines the end. The end 
will defeat itself if the means loses sight of what 
India stands for. Hence, the compromise with 
the Muesalmans at every step, to attain freedom 
somehow f will have a destructive effect upon the 
future of India. In all phases of Indians nation- 
al struggle, the leaders must remember that free 
India will proclaim to the world the great ideals 
of her people. That is what the world eagerly 


expects from India. The western countries are* 
becoming disillusioned with uninspired material- 
ism. Anxious eyes have already been turned 
to India for light. Lovers of truth all oVer the 
world eagerly pray that India may not fail 
them. 

The education given in Indian universities i 
must be attuned to the fundamentals of Hindu j 
religion and philosophy. We have no quarrel j 
if the Mussalman and the Christian institutions 
impart their respective ideals to their students. 
But what a pity that Hindu boys and girls com- 
plete their education in the schools and colleges 
without learning anything of Hinduism I It is 
all the more tragic because the Hindus boast 
of their spirituality. On the plea of religious 
neutrality, the universities controlled by the 
government have been depriving the Hindu 
students of their 'birthright and heritage. But 
the Bible is taught with impunity in the colleges 
under the control of Christian missjonaries. In 
the eminent Universities of England and the 
United States, under State control, religious ser- 
vices are held in the college chapels. The Gov- 
ernment of India, whether Congress or British, 
must recognise that the primary duty of the 
administration is to safeguard and intensify the 
great Indian tradition. It is very sad to think 
that many of the Indian public leaders have 
only a vague idea of India’s mission. 

I know I have touched upon a very delicate 
subject. The Mussalmans will at once raise the 
cry of communalism. No question of com- 
munalism is involved here. From time imme- 
morial, the Hindus have been living in India. 
They are solely responsible for its culture. 
India’s destiny is in their keeping. But the very 
catholicity and universalism of Hinduism pre- 
cludes the remotest* possibility of the Hindus 
being unjust or unkind to the other races living 
in India. The Hindus have helped and will’ 
help other races in the fulfilment of their res- 
pective ideals. Mussalmans and Christians may 
even fulfil very important functions in Indian^ 
national life. But they must recognise the goal 
of the Indian national culture. 

May we offer a word of advice to the* 
Mussalmans ? The root cause of the Hindu- 
Moslem trouble lies in the fact that when the 
Hindus by their sacrifice and suffering are about 
to free India from foreign control, the Mussal- 
mans, who have heretofore kept themselves aloof 
from this fight, are now commg forward to share 
the result of the battle. They want to mono- 
polize the lion’s share. Since the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the Hindus have courted 
death, exile, imprisonment and untold sufferingsr^ 
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‘for Indians freedom. The Mussalmans, as a 
rlasS; not only held themselves aloof, but even 
offered positive opposition. There have been, 
of course, some Mussalmans wno suffered with 
the Hindus. But their number has been negli- 
gible. Let the Mussalmans now wholeheartedly 
join the Hindus in this struggle for freedom 
and they will, in the end, have their share of 
glory. In the light of past history and present 
cAcnts, the Hindus have every right to be sus- 
picious of the Mussalmans. It is for the Mussal- 
inans to remove this suspicion.. 

Every country has an ideal, and the people 
inhabiting the country must be loyal to it, oiher- 
^\isc anarchy and confusion reign. The United 
States of America contain people from many 
nations of Europe. The Atlantic seaboard is 
influenced by English tradition. But the French, 
(lernian and Italian ideals are professed by 
mother communities. Still all these ideals are 
vubordinat(‘d to the American Ideal. Every 
American, irrespective of liis origin, is loyal to 
Americanism. 

Americanism is an abiding faith in the cor- 
rectness and justice of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 
•of the United States, and the Bill of Rights. 


Americanism is a way of life based on this 
abiding faith. It is a willingness to live in 
peace and harmony with one^s fellowmen, re- 
gardless of p>olitical and religious differences. 
Americanism is a willingness to apply to others 
the principles of free speech, free press and free- 
dom to worship God. It is a willingness to live 
for the principles of America in peace, as well 
as to die for them in war. Americanism brings 
to each American that liberty under law and 
regard for law wliich means liberty and happi- 
ness for each American citizen. 

In this period of our national life when 
the leaders of Indian thought are thinking in 
terms of future reconstruction, it is imperative 
that there should be a clear understanding of 
what Indian culture stands for. All efforts 
should be made and all energies harnessed to 
the fulfilment of that ideal. Nothing retards 
progress more than confusion of the goal. 
Nothing is more dangerous in battle than the 
inability of the leaders to face the stark reality. 
And nothing so much instils courage and faith 
in the soldiers as the vision of the promised 
land to which the captain is to guide them. 

New York. 


EMERSON AND NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


In Emerson^s sketch of Brook Farm, he wrote : 
‘ In and around Brook Fartn, whether as mem- 
bers, boarders, or visitors, were many persons 
remarkable for character, intellect or accom- 
plishments and, after mentioning some of 
them, he added : There, too, was Hawthorne, 
with his cold, yet gentle, genius.” 

Though for many years Emerson and 
Hawthorne were neighbors in Concord, yet, 
strangely, they never became intimate. 
Hawthorne was a recluse and, while he enjoyed 
occasional walks with Emerson, he would not 
pay visits to his home. Emerson ^s son, Dr. 
Edward Emerson, tells this story : “ Hawthorne 
once broke through his hermit usage and honored 
Miss Ellen Emerson, the friend of his daughter, 
with a formal call on a Sunday evening. It was 
the only time, I think, that he ever came to the 
Emerson house except when persuaded to come 
in for a few moments on the rare occasions when 
ihe walked with my father. On this occasion 


he did not ask for either Mr. or Mrs. Emerson 
but announced that his call was on Miss Ellen. 
Unfortunately, she had gone to bed; but he 
remained for a time talking with my sister 
Edith and me, the schoolmaster of his children. 
To cover his shyness he took up a stereoscope 
on the center-table and began to look at tne 
pictures. After looking at them for a time he 
asked where these views were taken. We told 
him they were pictures of Concord houses, the 
Concord Common and the mill-dam; on hearing 
of which, he expressed surprise and interest; 
but evidently he was as unfamiliar with the 
center of the village where he had lived for 
years, as a deer or a wood-thrush would be. 
He walked through it often on his way to the 
cars, but was too shy or too rapt in his own 
thought to know what was there.” 

Of one of the long walks the two men took 
together, Emerson writes in his Journal : 
“September 27 (1842) was a fine day, and 
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Hawthorne and I set forth on a walk. The 
days of September are so rich that it seems 
natural to tramp to the end of one^s strength. 
Fringed gentians, a thorn-bush with red fruit, 
wild apple-trees whose fruit hung like berries, 
and grape-vines, were the decorations of our 
path. 

** Our walk had no incidents. It needed 
none, for we were in excellent spirits and had 

much conversation We, sober men, easily 

pleased, kept on the outside of the land and 
did not by so much as a request of a cup of 
milk, creep into any farm-house 

“ Afternoon, wo reached Stowe, and dined, 
and then continued our journey toward the 
village of Harvard, making our day’s walk, 
according to our best computation, about twenty 
miles. The last miles, however, we rode in a 
wagon, having been challenged by a friendly, 
fatherly gentleman who knew my name and my 
father’s name and history. Next morning, we 
began our walk at six- thirty o’clock, for the 
Shaker Village, — distance three and a half miles. 
Whilst the good Shakers were getting ready 
our breakfast, we had conversation with two 
of the brethren who gave us an honest account, 
by yea and by nay, of their faith and practice. 
From the Shaker Village we came to Tdttleton 
and thence to Acton, still in the same redundance 
of splendor, finishing the nineteen miles of our 
second day before four in the afternoon.” 

Moncurc Conway begins one of the chapters 
of his book, Emerson at Home and Abroad,” 
with this striking picture of the contrast between 
Hawthorne and Emerson : 

“ On a day in Concord I saw the two men 
whom Michael Angelo might have chosen as 
emblems of Morning and Evening, to be carved 
over the gates of the New World. Emerson 
emerged from his modem home, with ‘ shining 
morning face,’ his eye beaming with its newest 
vision of the golden year, Hawthorne, at the 
other extreme of the village, came slowly out 
of the Old Manse,”— -the grey-gabled mansion 
made famous by his genius — and stepped along 
the avenue of ancient ash-trees, which consti- 
tuted a fit frame around him. A superb man 
he was — ^this Hawthorne 1 His erect, full and 
shapely figure might have belonged to an athlete, 
were it not for the grace and reserve. The 
massive forehead and brow, with dark locks on 
either side, the strong nose and mouth, might 
be the physiognomy of a military man or politi- 
cal leader — some men impelled by powerful 
public passions; but with this man there came 
through the soft eyes a genrie glow which 
suffused the face and spiritualized tlie form. No 


wonder such fascination held Hawthorne’® 
college fellows to him I Longfellow used to talk 
in poetry when his early days at Bowdoin 
(college) with Hawthorne were his theme. As- 
Hawthorne came down the avenue, unconscious 
of any curious or admiring eye, every step a 
leap, what were the trees whispering to him ? 
Perhaps secrets of that “ Old Manse ” I It is 
almost a solemn reflection that in the same 
historic mansion and perhaps in the same room 
were written two books so famous, yet so 
strangely different, as Hawthorne’s * Mosses 
from an Old Manse ’ and Emerson’s ^ Nature 

Emerson esteemed Hawthorne, the man, 
but for Hawtliorne, the author, he had no praise. 
“I do not think any of Hawthorne’s books 
worthy of his genius,” he said. I admire the 
man, who is simple, amiable, truth-loving and 
frank in conversation, but I never read his books 
with pleasure; they arc too young.” Ho even 
went so far as to confide to his .Journal, — 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s reputation as a writer 
is a veiy pleasing fact, because his writing is not 
good for anything and this is a tribute to the 
man.” Again he wrote, — “ Hawthorne invites 
his readers too much into his study, opens the 
process before them. As if the confectioner 
should say to his customers, ‘ Now let us make 
the cake.’ ” 

In the following comment by Emerson ’9 
son regarding his father’s feeling toward 
Hawthorne, there is a hint at the explanation 
of Emerson’s inability to appreciate Hawthorne’s 
writings : ” Mr. Hawthorne always interested 

my father by his fine personality, but the gloomy 
and uncanny twilight of his books was one in 
which Mr. Emerson could not breathe, and he 
never could read in Ihem far.” 

That Hawthorne had great admiration for 
Emerson is testified by these words of his in 
Mosses from an Old Manse,” which are a 
very appreciative tribute to h^s distinguished 
neighbor : It was pod to meet him in the 
wood paths or sometimes in our avenue, with 
that pure intellectual gleam diffusing about his 
presence like the garment of a shining one; and 
he so quiet, so simple, so without pretention, 
encounftering each man alive as if expecting to 

receive more than he would impart It was 

impossible to dwell in his vicinity without inhal- 
ing more or less the mountain atmosphere of his 
lofty thought.” 

In May 1864, Hawthorne died in the midst 
of his work, leaving a book half written. 
Longfellow expressed in verse what all the^ 
novelist’s friends doubtless felt : 
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The lovely town was white with apple bloom 
And the great elms overhead, 

Dark shadows wove on their etherial looms, 

Shot througli with golden thread. 

But the one face I looked for was not there, 
The one low voice was mute; 

Only an unseen presence Ulled the air^ 

And baffled my pursuit. 

There, in seclusion and remote from men, 

The wizard hand lies cold, 

\Miich at its topmost speed lef fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told. 

All ! who shall lift that wand of magic power. 
And the lost clue regain ? 

Tlu' unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower, 
Unfinished must remain.” 

In a letter to Mrs. Hawthorne soon after 
h(‘r husband’s death, Emerson wrote : I have 
liad my own pain in the loss of your husband. 
II (‘ was always a mine of hope to me, and 1 
promised myself a rich future some day, when 
we hiiould both be less engaged in tyranical 
studios and habitudes, and therefore when I 
could have unreserv(‘d intercourse with him. I 
thought I could well wait his time and mine 
for what was so well worth waiting. And, as 
he always apjiearod to me superior to his per- 
formances, 1 counted this yci untold force an 
insurance of a long life.” 

In his Journal he thus expressed his feel- 
ings : I have found in Hawthorne’s death a 
surprise and a disappointment. I thought him 
a greater man tlian any of his works betray, 
and that there was still a great deal of work in 
him, and that he might one day show a purer 
power. Moreover, I have felt sure — that I could 
well wait his time — his unwillingness and caprice 
— and might one day conquer a friendship. It 
would have been a happiness, doubtless to both 
of us, to have come into habits of unreserved 
intercourse. It was easy to talk with him, — 
there were no barriers, — only he said so little 
that I talked too much and stopped only because, 
as he gave no indication, I feared to exceed. 
He showed no egotism or self-assertion, — rather 


a humility, and, at one time, a fear that he had 
written himself out. One day, when I found 
him on the top of his hill in the woods, he paced 
back the path to his house and said, ‘ This path 
is the only remembrance of me that will remain.” 
Now it appears that I waited too long.” 

The day after Hawthorne’s funeral, 
Emerson wrote in his Journal : “ Yesterday, 
May 23 (1864), we buried Hawthorne in Sleepy 
Hollow, in a pomp of sunshine and verdure 
and gentle winds James Freeman Clarke read 
the service in the church and at the grave. 
Longfellow, Holmes, Agassiz, Hoar, Dwight, 
Whipple, Norton, Alcott, Hillard, Fields, Judge 
Thomas and I attended the hearse as pall- 
bearers. Th(‘ churcli was copiously decorated 
with white flowers delicately arranged. The 
corpse was unwillingly shown, — only a few 
moments, 1o this company of his friends. But 
it was noble and serene in its aspects, — a calm 
and powerful head. A large company filled the 
church and the grounds of the cemetery. All 
was so bright and quiet that pain or mourning 
was hardly suggested and Holmes said to me 
that it looked like a happy peeking. Clarke, 
in the church said that Hawthorne had done 
more justice than any other to the shades of 
life, shown a sympathy with the crime in our 
nature, and, like Jesus, was the friend of sinners. 

I thought there was a tragic eh^ment in the 
event that might be more fully rendered, — in 
the painful solitude of the man, which, T sup- 
pose, could not longer be endured, and he died 
of it.” 

On May 9, 1929, a bust of Hawthorne was 
unveiled in the New York University Hall of 
Fame. Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale, 
giving the address for the occasion, thus sum- 
med up the view American letters have come to 
hold of Hawthorne’s literary rank : 

“ Hawthorne is our foremost creative liter- 
ary artist; he stands alone on the heights, with 
no one to challenge his pre-eminence. He is 
not relatively but absolutely great, and has an 
unassailable place in the front rank of the 
novelists of the world. His reputation waa 
never noisy, but it has steadily widened, and 
increases with the increase of years.” 



JEREMY BENTHAM AND RAMMOHUN ROY 

By Pbof. KALIDAS NAG, D.Litt. (Parib) 


In the month of September, the name of the 
illustrious Raja Rammohun Roy will be remem- 
bered by many in connection with his death 
anniversary meetings. I may be permitted to 
draw the attention of the public to a very 
important letter addressed to the Raja by the 

f reat British philosopher-jurist Jeremy 
lentham (1748-1832). The letter was original- 
ly published by Dr. J. Bowring, Editor ol the 
eolleeled works of J. Bcntham, in Vol. 10, pp 
.589-92. For a copy of this valuable letter 1 
thank Dr. Jatindra Kumar Majumdar, M.A., 
Ph.D. (London) who, with nis collaborator 
Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, has oiicned a new 
chapter in the study of Rammohun literature 
by his and Mr Chanda’s Selections from 
<)fricial Letters and Documents,” 1938, and who 
is publishing another important volume on 
Rammohun Roy and the Last Mughals, ” 
now in the press. 

Bentham’s letter to Rammohun bears ijp 
date, but the year of the corresiiondonce ma> 
be accepted as 1828, for Bcntham writes ; “ If 
J live seven days longer, I shall be four hcore,” 
and Bentham was born in 1748. Before 
addressing this his first letter to Rammohun, 
Bentham admits that his character was made 
known to him by our excellent friends Colonel 
Young, C’olonel Stanhope and Mr. Buckingham.” 
Of the three, Mr. James Silk Buckingham, 
Editor of the Calcutta Journal (founded 2nd 
'October, 1818), as we know, was introduced to 
Rammohun as early as June, 1818, when Buck- 
ingham was surprised at the unparalleled 
accuracy of his language.” In 1823, Bucking- 
tiam’s Journal was suppressed and he was order- 
ed to leave India for England, which provoked 
Rammohun to draft that famous memorial 
against the press ordinance which was charac- 
terised by Miss Collet as the Ariopngitica of 
Indian history.” During this period of his 
activities, the Raja was taking keen interest 
in the freedom movements of the world. In a 
letter to Mr, Buckingham, dated August 11, 
1821, the Raja wrote : 

**Frohi th« late unhappy newa I am obliged to con- 
clude that T shall not live to see liberty uni\rr8ally 
reatored to the nations of Europe and Asiatic nations, 
specially those that are European colonies, possessed of a 
greater degree of the same blessing than ’wKat they now 
enjoy, tlndtt these circumstances, I consider the cause 
of the Nea||tttans as my own and their enemies ns ours. 
Enemies ^niterty and friends of despotism have never 
’been and wfll be ultimately successful.” 


In 1823, as reported in the Edinhwgk 
Magazine, the Raja gave a public dinner at the 
Town Hall of Calcutta on receipt of the news 
of the successful rising of the Spanish Colonies 
in S(juth America against the despotic authority 
of Spain. 

In the ligh^ of these facts, we may seek 
new meanings in some parts of the letter of 
Bentham as well as in the recently discovered 
presentation copy to Rammohun of the original 
Spanish edition of the Cormtitution of Cadiz, 
which is now deposited in the Rammohun 
Library. 

With regard to Benthara-Rammohun rela- 
tionship I find it significant that in 1828 
Bentham, while drawing the attention of 
Rammohun to his Codification Proposal, insti- 
tutes a significant comparison between Ram- 
mohun and Del Valle, the renowned leader of 
Guatemala, Central America : 

“I hear him spoken of, from various quarters, as by 
far the most estimable man that late Spanish America 
has produced. If there be anything that you could like 
to transmit to him, it would be a sincere pleasure to me 
to receive it and transmit it to him accordingly. Yours 
and his are kindred souls.” 

This proves beyond doubt that Rammohun 
was not only sympathetic in a general sense 
with the freedom movement of Latin America, 
but that he was possibly carrying on corres- 
pondence with some of its patriots and thought- 
leaders like Del Valle. The future alone may 
leveal more relevent facts, but in the mean- 
time we understand why a special copy of the 
Constitution of Cadiz was presented to “A1 
Liberalismo del Noble, Sabio y Virtuoso Brama 
Rain-mohan Roy.” The above dedication was 
written, in beautiful hand script, on behalf of 
La Cornpania de Fihptnas or the Company of 
the Philippines, a Spanish group which, in some 
unknown date, presented Rammohun with a copy 
of the printed text of the Constitution of Cadiz 
promulgated on the 19th of March, 1812. The 
date of presentation of the book to Rammohun 
must be later than 19th March, 1812. I have 
examined carefully the printed text (badly 
damaged, alas !) and the dedicatory page 
written and decorated by hamd, I examined 
also carefully the list of the various members 
of the deputation who presented to the Spanish 
King, the Reform Decrees, emerging finally as 
the Constitution of Cadiz, * Guatemala was re- 

* On the 18th of March, 1812, with Vicente Pasqual 
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presented there not by Del Yalle but by Deputy 
Antonio Larranzabal, who may belong to the 
earlier generation of patriots, for we get a clear 
interval of 16 years between the Constitution 
of Cadiz and the letter of Bentham to Ram- 
mohun. 

Bentham was one of the pioneers of Penal 
Law Reforms and he was barely 27 years of 
age when ho published his Rationale of Punish- 
ment and Reward ” (1775). Ten years after, in 
1785, while staying for a while with his brother, 
an officer in White Russia, Bentham developed 
his idea of Panopticon or inspection house, 
about which he writes in detail to Rammohun 
seeking his co-operation. After the fall of the 
Bastille we find Bentham honoured with the 
status of a French citizen ’’ and as such he 
wrote a memorable appeal to the French people 
urging them to emancipate the Colonies.*^ With 
the opening of the 19th century we find Bentham 
establishing intimate relations with Mr. James 
Mill, the famous historian of British India and 
the father of John Stuart Mill. After the fall of 
Napoleon we find Bent) mm corresponding with 
Wellington, Quincy Adams and Bolivar', the 
liberator of Latin America. In 1823, Bentham 
liclped substantially the cause of radicalism by 
establishing the Westminster Review with Dr. 
John Bowring as the Editor. In 1828, when he 

as President, a deputation of Spaniards presented to the 
King the Reform Decrees with a view to circulating them 
to all the official authorities and nations under the 
Spanish Monarchy (a todas las auto-ridades y pueblos de 
la Monarquia), The very next day (19 March, 1812) 
the Constitution of Cadiz was formally accepted. 


was addressing his first letter to Rammohun, he 
was writing a letter in French, to Mehoraet Ali,. 
the Khedive of Egypt, urging him to give a 
Constitution to Egypt and to declare indepen- 
dence from Turkey. When the Raja landed in 
England in April, 1831, the first man 1u cmll 
on him at the Adelphi Hotel, London, was the 
venerable British Philosopher Jeremy Benfham, 
83 years of age. In June, 1831, Dr. Bowring 
in welcoming the Raja at the reception of Uie 
British Unitarian Association made that memor- 
able speech in which he classed Rammohun with 
‘ta Plato or a Socrates, a Milton or a Newton.'’ t 
Within a few months of his arrival we find 
Bentham establishing the Parliamentary Candi- 
date Society to help returning to Parliament, 
among others, “ Rammohun Roy a Hindoo. ” 
We hope that these facts would stimulate furl her 
researches into the career of this great son of 
India and champion of human freedom. 

t“I am sure that it is impossible to give expression 
to those sentiments of interest and anticipation with which 
his advent here is associated in all our minds. I re- 
collect some writers have indulged themselves with 
enquiring what they should feel if any of those time- 
honoured men who.se names have, lived through llie 
vicissitudes of ages, sould appear among them. They 
have endeavoured to imagine what would he their sensa- 
tions if a Plato or a Socrates, a Milton or a Newton, 
were unexpectedly to honour them with their prei^nce.. 
I recollect that a Poet, who has well been called divine,, 
has drawn a beautiful picture of the feelings of those 
who first visited the southern hemisphere, and saw. for 
the fost time, that beautiful constellation, the Golden 
Cross, It was with feelings such as they underwent, that 
I wii's overwhelmed when I stretched out in your name 
the hand of welcome to the Raja Rammohun Roy.” 


TO RAMMOHUN ROY : A LETTER 
By JEREMY BENTHAM 


• 1828. 

Intensely Admired and Dearly Beloved Collaborator in 
the Service of Mankind ! Your character is made known 
to me by our excellent friends, Col. Young, Col. Stanhope, 
and Mr. Buckingham. ^ Your works, by a book in which 
I read, a style which, but for the name of an Hindoo, 
I should have ascribed to the pen of a superiorly well- 
educated and instructed Englishman. A just-now- 
published work of mine, which I send by favour of 
Mrs. Young, exhibits ray view of the foundations of human 
belief, specially applied to the practice of this country in 
matters of law. 

Now at the brink of the grave, (for I want but a 
month or two of fourscore,) among the most delightful 
of my reflections, is the hope, I am notwithstanding feeding 
myself with, of rendering my labours of some considerable 
use to the hundred millions, or thereabouts, of whom I 
understand that part of your population which is under 
English governance or influence is composed. 

With Mr. Mill’s work of British India you can -scarcely 
fail to be more or less acquainted. For these three or 
four-and-twenty years he has numbered himself among 
my disciples; for ur wards of twenty years he has been 


receiving my instructions; for about the half of each of 
five years, he and his family have been my guests. If not 
adequately known already, his situation in the East India 
Company’s service can he explained to you by Col. Young. 
My papers on Evidence^ — those papers which you now see* 
in print — ^were in his hands, and read through by him, 
while occupied in his abovenoticed great work; a work 
from which more practically applicable information on 
the subject of government and policy may be derived (I- 
think I can venture to say) than from any other as yet 
extant; though, as to style, I wish I could, with truth and 
sincerity, pr»"nouncc it equal to yours. 

For these many years a grand object of his ambi- 
tion has been to provide for British India, in the room 
of the abominable existing system, a good system of 
judicial procedure, with a judicial establishment adequate 
to the administration 6f it; an.d for the composition of it 
his reliance has all along been, and continues to be, 
me. What I have written on these subjects wants little 
of being complete; so little that, were I to die to-morrow, 
there are those that would be able to put it in order and 
carry it through the press. 

What he aims at aWe all things is,-4he ghringr 
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BtabUity and «ecttrity to landed prope^ in the hands of 
the greatest number throughout British India; and, for 
this purpose^ to ascertain by judicial inquiry, the state 
of the customs of the people in that respect. For this 
same purpose, a great increase in the number of judica^ 
torieSi together with the oral examination of all parties 
omicerned, and of the result will be absolutely 

necessary ; the mode of proceeding as simple as possible, 
unexpensive and prompt, forming in these respects as 
'Complete a contrast as possible with the abominable 
system of the great Calcutta Judicatory; nations of un- 
mixed blood and half-caste, both of whom could serve on 
moderate salaries, being, on my system, as much employed 
as possible. 

Though but very lately known to your new Governor- 
General, Mr. Mill is in high favour with him; and (I have 
reason to believe) will have a good deal of influence, 
which, in that case, he will employ for the purpose above- 
mentioned. 

He has assured his lordship ^at there can be no 
good penal judicature without an apt prison and prison- 
management; and ixi apt prison or prison-management, 
without the plan which we call the Panopticon plan,-— an 
account of which is in a work of mine, a copy of which, 
if I can find one, will accompany this letter. At any rate, 
'Col. Young can explain it to you, with the cause why it 
was not five-and-thirty years ago, established here; and 
all the prisoners, as well as all the paupers of England, 
put under my care: all the persons being, at all tiroes, 
under the eye of the keepers, and the keepers as well as 
they, under the eyes of as many people as do not grudge 
the trouble of walking up a few steps lor the purpose. 

For 1 know not how many years a dozen or fifteen, 

perhaps — I have never paid a single visit to anybody, 
except during about three months, when a complaint 1 
was troubled with forced me to bathing places, and at 
length to Paris. Thus it is that Lord William and 1 
have nevei come together; and now there is not time 
enough. Half jest, half earnest, Mr. Mill promised him 
a meeting with me on his return from India; for, old as 
I am, 1 am in good health and spirits, and have as yet 
lost but little of the very little strength I h&d in my youth. 
Though the influence of my writings is said to be some- 
thing, of anything that can be called power I have not 
had any the least atom. I have some reason for expecting 
that, era long, more or less use will be made of my work 
on Judicial Procedure by Government here. But, from 
the influence possessed By Mr. Mill, and the intense 
anxiety he has been manifesting for some years past for 
the completion of it, my hopes have in relation to your 
country been rather sanguine. Of the characters of it 1 
cannot find time to say utything, except that, by the 
regard shown in it to the interests of the subject many, 
and by its simplicity, which I have endeavoured to maxi- 
mize, 1 have little fear of its not recommending itself to 
your affections. 

What regards the Judiciary Establishment, will form 
about half of the second of two volumes, a copy of the 
first of which (with the exception of six introductory 
parts) being already in print, is designed to form part of 
the contents of this packet. 

While writing, it has occurred to me to add a copy 
of a work called panopticon; the rather because, at die 
dedlre of Mr. Mill, it is in the hands of your now Governor- 
Wiiliam Beminck, to whom Mill has 
|Mim looommendiitg, and, as he flatters himtelf^ not al- 
snooess, the erection of a place of con- 
upon die inrindples therein displayed : More 
yean penond taken 


against me by the late King, George the Third, all the 
prisoners in the kingdom, and all the pahpers, would, 
under my care, have been provided for by me upon the 
same principle. To the Prime Minister of the time, 
(from 1792 to 1802), with his collea^es, it was an object 
of enthusiastic and persevering admiration; and not only 
was an act of the Legislature, which (you know) could | 
not have been enacted without the King’s consent, obtain- { 
ed for the purpose, but so much as related to the experi- | 
mental prison carried into effect as the purchase of a large 
spot of ground for the purpose, and the greatest part put I 
into my possession; but when the last step came to he ; 
taken, George the Third could not be prevailed upon to 
take it; and so tjje affair ended. 

In my Codification Proposal, you will see letter for 
Del Valle of Gautemala, alias Central America, in late 
Spanish America. He is the instructor of his country; 
such an one as you of yours. 1 thus mention him to 
you. I shall mention you to him. Several papers he 
has sent me have made known to me his history, his 
occupations, and his designs. I hear him spoken of, 
from various quarters, as by far the most estimable man 
that late Spanish American has produced. If there be 
anything that you could like to transmit to him, it would 
be a sincere pleasure to me to receive it, and transmit 
it to him accordingly. Yours and his are kindred souls. 
Tliough in his country highest in estimation, it is 
still uncertain whether he is so in power, there being 
another man who.se party is at war with that to which 
Del Valle wishes best; but, as far as 1 can learn, 
that of Del Valle is most likely to be ultimately ; 
prevailing. j 

Bowring, with whom you have corresponded, is now 
living with me. He is the most intimate friend I have : 
the most influential, as well as ardent man I know, in 
the endeavour at everything that is most serviceable to 
mankind. 

Farewell, illustrious friend ! You may imagine from 
what is above, with what pleasure I should hear from 
you. Information from you might perhaps be made of 
use with reference to the above o^bjects. But you should, 
in that case, send me two letters — one confidential, 
another ostensible. If I live seven days longer, I shall he 
fourscore. To make provision for the event of ray death, 
you should do by your letters to me, as Col. Young bas 
done 'by his ; send it o|Jen, enclosed in one to Bowring. 

We have high hopes of Lord William’s good inten- 
tions : so much better than from so high an aristocratical 
family as his could have been expected. 

I have been asking our common friends here, over 
and over again, for their assurance that there is some 
chance of your paying a visit to this strange country. I 
can get little better from them, than a shake of the head. 

P. S. Panoptican. Should this plan, and the reason- 
ing, meet your approbation, you will see that none of 
the business as to which it is applicable, could be carried 
on well otherwise than by contract. What say you to 
the making singly, or in conjunction with other en- 
lightened philanthropists, an offer to Government for that 
purpose ? Professors of all religions might join in the 
contract; and appropriate classification and separation 
for the persons under managemelnt : provision corres- 
pondent to their several religions, and their respective 
castes; or other allocations under their respective reli’ 
gions. How it would delict me to see you and Col. 
Young engaged in a partner^ip for a purpose of that sort ! 

(J. Bowling : Works of J. Bentham, Vd. X PP. 589^92). 
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CHANGING INDIA: 4rt Antholo^ of rn/ings 
jroni Raia Rammohim Roy to Jawaharlnl Nehru. Edited 
by Raja Rao and Iqbal Singh. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd. London. Price 5 shillings net. 

Tilts hook contain«t selections from the writings of 
Rpja Rammohun Roy, Maharshi Devendranath Tagore (in 
translation), Syed Ahmed Khan (in translation), Bal 
Gancadhar Tilak, .Tagdish Chunder Bose, Rabindranath 
Tagoie, Swami Vivekananda, G. K. Gokhale, M. K. 
Gandhi, Chittaranjan Das, Aurobindo Chose, R. P. 
Paianipye, Anaiida K. Coomniaswamy, Mohammad Iqbal, 
C. Rajagopalachari, S. Radha Knshnan, J. Krishnamurti, 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

As the aim of this anthology, according to the authors, 
is to give a comprehensive idea of the evolution of 
Indian thought in social, political and philosophical 
Spheres during the past hundred years, the pieces selected 
are all in prose. The persons whose writings have been 
drawn upon are all important men. So it cannot be 
suggested that the writings of any one of them should 
have been omitted. But every thinking reader may 
suggest the names of some more persons from whose 
writings some selections could have been made. It is 
not in that spirit that we suggest that some extracts 
should have been made from the speeches and writings 
of Ananda Mohan Bose and Syrendranath Banerjea, as 
Without an acquaintance with their views the passage 
from ** Liberalism ” to ** Extremism " in politics in Bengal 
cannot be understood. For that reason Bepin Chandra 
Pal also could have heen included. 

The authors rightly observe that “ Raja Rammohun 
Roy is the first of our modems. Though the India of 
his time was decadent it could still boast of a culture, 
80 that Raja Rammohun Roy was able with dignity to 
nidge and assimilate the new values brought over by the 
European trader. He was also born at a time when, 
Respite the internal disorders of the country, India was 
8tiH a nation which could treat the newcomers with a 
•sense of equality, so sadly lacking in the generation 
after him, and not to be found again till the advent of 
contemporary India.' This gives a fuller view of Raja 
Rammohun Roy’s personality than the following sentences: 

Of the two tendencies that dominate the Indian scene 
amce her contact with Europe, there is one looking 
forward to the West, and the other going back to our 
roots for inspiration; Raja Rammohun Roy represents the 
first . . . 

But the fact is that he represented **the other*’ also. 

The publication of^tble anthology is entirely welcome. 

4^-11 


DADABHAI NAOROJI : The Grand Oid Man op 
India * By R P. Masani. IT ith a Foreword by Mahatma 
Gandhi Eight Illutttrations. George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., London. Price 16 shtJlingi. 

This very brief notice of this full biopaphy of 
Dadabhai Ncoroji must not lead the reader to infer from 
its brevity either that it*^ subject is unimportant or that 
the book is unimportant. Both in fact are important— 
the hero being, of course, much more important than 
any hook about him. 

Indian politics cannot be fully understood without 
a comprehensive view of Dadabhai, Naoroji’s political 
activites. These activities give an idea of the earlier 
phases of India’s struggle for freedom in modem times, 
the earliest phase being what Raja Rammohun Roy (with 
some of his co-workers under his leadership) did. 

But Dadabhai Naoroji was not a mere political re* 
foimer. He raised the standard of reform in all direc- 
tions— social, religious and political. Mahatma Gandhi 
concludes his Foreword with the words : 

“The storv of a life so noble and yet so simple 
needs no introduction from me or anybody else.” 

That is perfectly true. To that remark is added 
his wish, “May it be an inspiration to the reader even 
as Dadabhai living was to me !” We are sure it will be 
an inspiration to all earnest readers. 

A full index adds to the usefulness of the volume. 

TESTAMENT OF INDIA: By Mrt. Ela Sen, 
George Aden and UnWin Ltd., London. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This book gives an account of contemporary move- 
ments in India, partly directly and partly through vivid 
pen pictures of some of the leading personages of the 
present day. Besides an introduction it contains 15 
chapters, treating of Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Tagore, 
Subhas Pose, Jinnah, Sarojini Naidu, Abdul GbaRar 
Khan, Malaviya, Rajendra Prasad, The Younger Socialists, 
Terrorism, Communalism, Women’s Movements, The 
Peasant Movement, and The Future. The facts stated 
are generally correct, though, here and there, there are 
statements which are only partially true. For example, 
when the authoress writes, “it is at (Jandhi’s insistent 
demand that even the terrible and invincible barriers of 
caste have fallen apart,” she gives an incorrect idea of 
the object and achievement of the anti-untouebability 
movement and ignores what ^ Brahmo Samaj has done 
to break the shackles of castsi. Her account of terrorism 
is courageous and outspoken. As to its cause or causes, 
she gives greater importahoe to Macaulay’s calumny of 
the Bengali people then perhaps it deserves as a histoiicd 
cause of terrorism and gives less importance to the parti* 
tion of Bengal and its attendant circumstances. 
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The book is thoroughly readable throughout and is 
-writteb in vigorous journalese. 

STATISTICAL TEAR-BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, 1938^9 ; Price in mappers lOh. $2.50, bound 
in cloth 12/0, $30.50. 

In the 1938-39 edition of the Statistical Year-Book 
of the League of Nations the Economic Intelligence Service 
provides a large and very varied amount of statistical 
information of interest both to specialists and to the 
general public. 

The Year-Book deals with a large number of subjecU. 
The stalifelical tables, carefully kept up to date, relating 
to the territories and populations of all countries in the 
world and to the natural trend of those populations, are 
of very general interest. The statistics of production, con- 
sumption, trade, exchange rates, and public finance — tj 
mention only a few subjects — will be of special interest 
to commercial, industrial, and financial circles. The 
Year-Book as a whole is a very usgful work of reference 
for anyone wishing to study many of the serious problems 
which are at present disturbing the world. 

The 1938-39 edition is in several respects an improve- 
ment on previous editions. It contains new tables relating 
to the number of survivors as shown by life tables, and 
to the changes which have occurred in the structure of 
the population according to the main age-groups, i. e., of 
four main categories of the population, namely, the young 
(under 15), persons of productive age (15-64), old people 
(65 and over), and women of child-beaiing age (15-49). 
A large amount of information, part of it hitherto un- 
published, is provided concerning mortality rates accord- 
ing to age. the fertility of women, and gross and net 
rates of reproduction. This information throws light on 
the probable future trend of the population of each 

country. 

The chapter on production and consumption covers 
a vast field, extending from agricultural production in 
each country to a synthesis of industrial production 
throughout the world. 

In view of the growing complexity of monetary and 
exchange conditions, special interest attaches to the 
key table showing the monetary history of a large number 
of countries during the last ten years. 

It will also he seen that Government expenditure 
continued to increase, reaching record figures. In many 
cases expenditure on armaments appears in special accounts 
not included in the general budget. It may be noted 
that in the United Kingdom expenditure on armaments at 
present amounts to roughly 44 per cent of the total 
expenditure. 

In some cases, such accounts are not completely 
divulged. That is so. for instance, in the case of 
Germany, and also of Italy so far as the budget estimates 
are concerned. 

In view of the above facts, it is not astonishing to 
find that the national debt of many countries is steadily 
increasing. This heavy national expenditure is also 
reflected in the money market, where there is a marked 
decrease in private investment. 

In the demographic sphere, it will be noted with 
interest that the population of the U.$.Sil. amounts, 
according to the census of January 1939, to 170.5 millions, 
and that the German Reich (including Austria, the 
Sudeten territories, and Memel) had a population of 79.8 
millions in May 1939. In Germany the birth-rate conti- 
nued to recover, and in 1938 reached 19.7 per thousand 
(as compared with 14.7 in 1933). Austria is coming into 
^ line, and its tnarriago-rate, which nearly doubled in 1938, 


and with 12.7 per thousand may have set up a world ( 
record, points to a new rise in the birth-rate. At the 
same time, another interesting fact will be noted that 
in several other countries where the birth-rate had dropped 
the decline was checked in 1938, and in certain cases it 
actually started to rise again for the first time for a 
number of years. That was so, for instance, in the Baltic 
States, the Scandinavian countries, Belgium, the United 
States, New Zealand, etc. It will be most interesting to 
follow this trend. 

D. 

SIKHISM : Its Ideals and Institutions : By Prof. 
Teja Singh, M.A., Khalsa College, Amritsar, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 19 j8. 

This book is a collection of nine essays on different 
aspects of Sikhism written by Prof. Teja Singh, who has 
taken up the hazardous task of interpreting the tenets of 
Sikh religion fiorn a liberal standpoint. All the essays 
are readable and instructive. The author has succeeded 
in his attempt “ to present Sikhism in its idealist as well 
as practical aspects ” in an attractive garb to the Sikh 
Intel ligrnlsia as well as to outsiders with any curiosity to 
know the essentials of Sikh religion. 

Hindu India sorely needed religious reforms in the 
fifteenth century when the rise of provincial Muslim 
monarchies threatened to complete the political conquest 
by attempting also a social and spiritual conquest of 
Hinduism. But for the rise of Sri Chaitanya end Guru 
Nunak, it is doubtful whether the Hindu population would 
have today maintained its present ratio in the Panjab and 
Bengal. The success of Sikhism as a conquering force 
during one hundred years from 1740-1840 is in itself a 
miracle to demonstrate the inherent strength — and there- 
fore the truth also — of the new cult and its social organi- 
sation. Prof. Teja Singh has very ably dealt with this 
aspect of Sikhism in Chapteis IV and V of his book. It 
is said that “a learned Hindu named Partap Mai, seeing 
that his son was inclined towards Islam, said to him, 

* There is no need for you to turn Mohammedan. If you 
want to get freedom in eating and drinking, you may 
better join Sikhism’” (p. 92). Thus Sikhism since its 
inception proved a great political, religious and social 
necessity for India in the Middle Ages. The author very 
aptly remarks that the forms and symbols of Sikhism were 
so designed as to make*the Sikh inwardly and outwardly 
look and behave like a saint and soldier. It was unfor- 
tunate that no Monastic Order like that of the Knights- 
Templars arose among millions of sturdy sadhus of India 
to reinforce the Sikh Commonwealth and other secular 
Hindu powers in their struggle for political emancipation 
in the eighteenth century. 

Prof. Teja Singh mentions some of the notable Muslim 
converts to Sikhism: we may add to his list the name of 
Zabita Khan, son of Najibuddaula, who under political 
necessity became a convert to Sikhism and was given the 
name of Dharam Singh (Sarkar’s Fall of the Mughod 
Empire, Vol. 3). The Sikh community recognised the 
absolute social equality of such converts and some of 
them became M'^hants of Sikh Gurudwaras (p. 96). The 
author vciy frankly avows that the Sikh prayer “is 
communal, not only in the composition of its language, 
but also in the nature of its subject-matter (p. 131),... 
Yet nowhere is there shown any sign of bitterness or 
revenge” (p. 136). But what about “He is of the 
Khalsa who fights in the van and who slays a Khan ” ? 
However, this is not peculiar to Sikhism. Every form of 
religious prayer among a people in the tribal stage of 
social evolutiain had always been communal. So were the* 
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Vedic hymiifc praying for thft aid of gods against non- 
Aryan dasyus. 

Prof. Teja Singh’s book will serve a very useful pur- 
pose as a readable and authentic introduction to Sikh 
religion and its institutions, particularly for those who 
are outside the fraternity. We wish this volume wide 
publicity and sympathetic* attention. 

K. R. Oanungo 

THE INDIAN STATES IN THE FEDERATION OF 
INDIA ; By D. N. Naravane, Kamatak Publishing Houses 
1939. 

Here is another analytical survey of the position of 
Indian Slates under the Government of India Act, 1935. 
The book is divided into two parts : tBc first, devoted to 
a general discussion of the position of a unit stale in the 
leading federal constitutions of the world, is meant to 
serve as a background for the second, which purposes to 
be an analysis of the implications and the possible reper- 
cussions of the new Federation upon the internal and 
external politics of the Indian Stales. The author, how- 
ever, has not considered the financial aspect of the federal 
scheme at alL 

A subfoct and employee in the Political Department of 
Baroda, the author can claim to understand the viewpoint 
of the States, and he has clearly stated it in the last 
chapter. He has, for instance, explained that the hope 
that had prompted the Princes to declare theii warm 
support for the idea of Indian Federation was that it 
might limit Paramountcy and yet succeed in maintaining 
the notion of sovereignty of the Indian States against the 
Federal Government. This the Princes h%ve failed to 
secure, and that is why Federation, was heartily 

agreed to by the Princes at the Round Ts^ble Conference, 
now ‘knocks at the door of the Sttttes an unwelcome 
^uest and intruder.’ Mr. Nat^vane proceeds to analyse 
how the scheme creates a I^lslature wherein the repre- 
sentatives of the States «re In a perpetual minority and 
where n the individual State Is merely a drop in the ocean ; 
an Executive, in the formation and the policy of which 

States lire not likely to have any effective voice; and 
a Judiciary which is impotent not only to prevent the 
Slates from the pressure of Paramountcy outside the 
federal sphere but even the interference of Paiamounlcy 
within it. 

All this would he very sound criticism of the new' 
constitutional scheme, if we ran only assume that the 
Indian States are going to perpetually maintain their iso- 
lation of interests from British India, or even that the 
Indian States are going to perpetually remain the five 
hundred odd feudal and semi-feudal chieftainships that 
they are today without any regard to the rights or wishes 
of their people. But our belief is that the future develop- 
ments in India would inevitably obliterate the group con- 
flict between populations of the British Indian Provinces 
and the populations of the Indian States and drown it 
into the abyss of national solidarity; so that an emphasis 
upon the group rights of Indian States as against British 
Indian Provinces seems to us anachronistic and inevitably 
wrong. 

One particular argument in the book needs to he 
’Specifically contradicted. Mr. Naravane argues, and Sir 
Manubhai Mehta supports the argument in his Foreword, 
that there is nothing in the federal theory to warrant 
that a federal union should be indissoluble and that if 
any protected clause of the Act is at any time in the 
future amended, the Instruments of Accession of the 
Slates would, in the words of the Secretary of State, be 
voidable, though not void.” That there is absolutely no 


substance in such a plea was conclusively stated by 
Professor Morgan in his advice to the Chamber of Princes, 
and the Indian States need to be reminded of that advice 
again. Professor Morgan said, “The States acceding to 
the Federation have no right of »n•c^sion, Secession is 
only possible if the British Parliament, at the request of 
the States, amends the Act to that effect. This, it may 
be taken as certain, the Imperial Parliament will, as a 
matter of constitutional practice, never consent to do. To 
do so would be to negative the pledge of the ultimate 
grant of Dominion Stains made by the Secretary of State 
during the passage of the Bill through the House of Com- 
mons. The failure of the Petition of the State of Westein 
Australia ^for secession from the Commonwealth may be 
regarded as a piecedent fatal to any chances of such u 
petition by the Indian States being granted and imple- 
mented by the Imperial Parliament. In that case, of 
which 1 can speak with particular knowledge as Counsel 
for the State of Western Australia, the Judicial Committee 
not only rejected the Petition but decided that it could 
not even go into the*merits of the case. The ground for 
their decision was that the established constitutional con- 
ventions of the Empire put it outside the competence of 
Parliament to give effect to such a Petition.” 

On the whole, Mr. Naravane’s treatment of the sub- 
ject is careful and serious and deserves study. 

Bool Chand 

THE TOWN AND A CHANGING CIVILIZATION : 
By David V. Glass. John Lane, Lhndon. Price 3s. td. 

This little book gives a most interesting conapectus 
of the various features of urban life— physical, economic 
and moral, and of the problems connected with them. 
Mr. Glass is a ivell-known student of the subject, and 
in this book he summari£es not only the conclusions 
arrived at by other investigations but also his own 
diagnosis. It will be found useful and suggestive by 11 
who are interested in the growth and development of 
urbanism — a phenomenon which has become very 
pronounced even in India which Mr. Glass does not 
include among the countries in which urban influence 
is pre-eminent. 

After defining the scope of his subject in the intro- 
ductory chapter Mr. Glass goes on to trace the evolution 
of urbanism from the age of the Sumerian civilization to 
the present time. This historical account is followed ^ 
two of the most interesting chapters of the book, in which 
the demographic, economic and psychological characteristics 
of towns and of town-dwellers are described. They give 
in brief the essential features of the urban physiognomy. 
The analysis is rounded off by some anticipations of the 
future while Mr. Glass points out that the first and the 
most obvious trend is the increasing urbanization not only 
of the Western world but of large ports of the East too, 
he also realizes that certain forces, such as the falling 
birth-rate or a war might not only check the movement 
but cause a breakdown. Apart from this possibility, 
there is room for developments which will better 
integrate the town with the general scheme of society. 
In regard to this urgent need Mr. Glass advocates planned 
town-building as well as the building of a Socialist State. 

LOOKING BACKWARDS— AND FORWARDS : 

By George Lansbury. Blacfde and Son. Price 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Lansbury is one of the best loved men of his 
country and times, and this is due above aB to his 
character, his humanity, his faith, and also that activism 
which has made the ideals he has dreamed of a matter 
of daily toil for him. 
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Mr. Lansbury has alrecuiy written an autobiography. 
This book which consists, as he says, of a series of 
littcoordinated reminiscences, supplements it with a 
number of sketches in which he recalls the various facts 
of the environment in which he has lived and worked 
and the men and women he has known. Among the 
latter are Lenin and Charles Bradlaugh. In reading 
these reminiscences one comes to feel something of the 
spirit of the men who pioneered the Socialist movement 
in England. There it assumed a special quality, on which 
again Mr. Lansbury has impressed a particular stamp. 
He is a men who has set his face resolutely to the sun, 
and is awaiting with hope for reaction, bloody terrorism, 
and hatred to end and give place to socialism is a creed 
of love. 

N. C. C. 

SYMBOLISM AND BELIEF : (Gifford Lectures) : 
ffy Edwyn Revan. George Allen and Unmn, Ltd. 1938. 
Pages 391. Price ISs. n>et. ^ 

Symbolism in some form or other runs through the 
whole of life. Every moment elements in the field of our 
immediate experience, sight, sound, smell, etc., call 
up in the imagination objects other than themselves. 
What Mr. Bevan is nut to enquire in this volume is the 
part that symbolism plays in the formulation of our 
religious experience and the general relation of symbolic 
representation to truth and belief. 

It is commonplace that all expressions of human 
experience of any Being beyond the everyday world of 
sense perception are largely symbolical. In these lec- 
tures Mr. Bevan chiefly concerns himself with that 
particular kind of symbols that ‘purport to give* informa- 
tion about the things they symbolise, to convey knowledge 
of their nature, which those who see or hear the symbols 
have not had before or have not otherwise.’ The first 
six lectures consider the three symbols which sprung from 
men’s everyday experience, permeated all religious 
thoughts and got inextricably woven into all patterns of 
language expressing ideas of religion, namely, that of 
‘ special height,’ * eternity ’ and ‘ light.’ The fourth 
symbol dealt with is that of spirit, breath, air in motion 
and the fifth “wrath” of God is taken from the inner 
life of man. 

It is no mean a task to trace issues that are funda- 
mental in a sphere so beset with dogmas, bigotry and 
confusiona. The field of enquiry is strictly confined to 
the facts of the world so far as they are accessible io 
the reason common to mankind. The author boldly 
admits that ‘belieis entertained by the Christian Church, 
or by Theists, are, as psychological facts, among the 
indisputable facts of the world.’ It is likely that here 
the author may find many parting company with him. 
Still, it is to be admitted that Bevan has succeeded in 
throwing an abundance of light in a region of contro- 
versy where so much darkness and confusion prevailed 
and as such this volume is to be welcome as a valuable 
contribution in modern times to the philosophical 
enquiries into the religious experience of mankind. The 
main task for all philosophy of anthropomorphism, wh'ch 
is impossible if man is going to have any idea of God 
at all, '« but to make a distinction between right and wrong 
anthropomorphism where it ought to be made. It is 
hardly possible that the existence of God can be demons- 
trated by rational infeience from visible phenomena. 
“What actually causes any one to believe in God is 
direct perception of the Divine.” 

D. M* Sen 


THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL : By Adolph FernVre. 
Edited by K. B. Saiyidain, Kitabistan^ Allahabad. Price- 
Rs.6. 

Adolph Ferriere is one of the founders and earliest 
exponents of the new education and activity school move- 
ment in Europe. In his now classical work VEcole Active 
he gives a brief history of the movement and a clear exposi- 
tion of the basic principles underlying it. He also dis- 
cusses the practical applications of these principles. It is 
indeed one of the most thought-provoking and stimulating 
books on education that have appeared in the lest twenty 
years. 

The principles underlying the Bas’c National Educa- 
tion of Gandhiji <ire very much similar to those of the 
Activity School of Ferriere. So Indian readers interested 
in education will be grateful to the editor for the Indian 
edition of Ferriere’s class’c. It is in the fitness of things 
that Prof. K. G. Saiyidam, who was not a little responsible 
for drawing up the syllabus for Basic Education should * 
have edited this book. 

The Indian edition contains besides the text based on 
the American translation of the French original valuable 
interpretations of the new ideal in education by Rabindra- 
nath, Gandhiji, Bhagawan Das and Zakir Hossain. 

No one who is interested in the latest educationar 
movement in this country can do without this book. 

The publishers are to be congratulated for their ex- 
cellent production. I only wish the book were not so- 
expensive. 

TWENTY-ONE WEEKS IN EUROPE : By the Raja 
of Bhor, Published by the Bar bar Vakil from Poona. 

A prince of India spent twenty-one weeks in Europe 
and he has embodied the story of his travels, his im- 
pressions and experiences in the form of a profusely 
illustrated and finely printed volume of more than five 
hundred pages priced at Rupees Twenty. 

These facts speak for themselves. 

A. N. Basu 

INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY-PROBLEMS BEFORE 
IT : By Mr. M. N. Mitra, M.Sc., with a foreword by 
Sir P. C. Ray, 1939. Pages 200. Price Rs, 3. 

Mr. M. N. Mitra has discussed very ably the various 
problems confronting the Indian Sugar Industry in this ^ 
book. He has made vegy useful suggestions in regard to- 
the future development of the Indian Sugar Industry | 
which deserves the attention of all concerned. A chapter | 
in the book gives very relevant information in regard to 
the organization of the Industry in Java, the method in 
which they carry on research, its agricultural system, its 
method of sales, etc. A chapter also has been devoted to 
the necessity of production of Power Alcohol from 
molasses and has dwell on the effects of the Excise Duty 
on the Industry. 

Mr. Mitra’s book is replete with a mass of statistics 
and data which are fully authoritative, and taken from the* 
various excellent “Annuals” on sugar published by Mr. 

M. P. Gandhi, an acknowledged authority of all-India 
repute. An appreciaiive Foreward by Sir P. C. Ray adds 
considerably to the value of the publication. 

SoRESH Desai 

WISDOM FROM THE EAST; By Hari Prasad 
Shastri. Published by Frederick Muller Ltd. 29^ Great 
James Street, W.C. J, London. Pp. 192. Price Rs. 5 net. 

The book arose, as we are told by the author himself^^ 
in his Note, out of lectures delivered by him to his 
students in various universities of China and Japan. There* 
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is no index, nor even any table of contents. The contents 
of each chapter, of course, can be understood by reading 
it. and the subject-matter of the book is apparent from 
its title. It is mainly an exposition of the teach' ngs of 
the Upanishads. The special feature of this exposition 
is that ihe author had the ‘‘great privilege of sitting at 
the feet of” “a God-realized teacher;” and he hopes, 
therefore, that seekers of the holy path may find help and 
inspiration in it. 

The transliteration of the Sanskrit words leaves much 
to be des’red. Obviously the author does not follow the 
me*hod usna’ly accepted. For instance, be writes ‘Ishwara’ 
for ‘Isvara’ and so on. For Brahman, he writes Brhaman 
(p. 30, etc.) — a manifest mistake. The * h* must go with 
the * m '. • 

Thf book is easy reading and will certainly have a 
circulation. 

THE OCEAN OF THEOSOPHY : By rdliam Q. 
Judge. Published by the Theosophy Company Ltd. 
51, Esplanade Road, Bombay, India. Pages 153. Price 
{cloth) Rs. 2 only. 

This is a brief but erudite exposition of the general 
tenets of Theosophy. Tn the Contents, a lucid synopsis 
of each chapter is gWen. We shall not do any injustice 
to the mithor by attempting to summarise him. 

Chapter XTTI of the book speaks of what is called 
Devachan. ** Devcchan,” we ere told, is “ a Sanskrit word 
meaning lilcmry the place of the gods,” “where the 
soul enjoys fe’icity ” (p. 109). But is there a Sanskrit 
word like ihis •’t all? * Place of the gods’ would be 
translated by Devasthan. Another word used in the 
Upanishads is ‘Devayana,* which means literally the path 
{not place) of the gods. 

The author has complete grasp of his subject and 
b's stvle is s-mple. luc’d and attractive. We recommend 
the book to all tho.se who would like to have a knowledge 
of Theosophy. 

U. C. Bhattacharjee 

FOR NECESSARY ACTION—Speeches and Judg- 
ments OF Sir Douglas Young, Chief Justice of the 
Lahore High Court : Edited by Shri Ram and V. M. 
Kulknmi, Pages v~\-306. Publishers : Indian Cases Ltd., 
Lahore. Price not mentl^jned. 

Sir Douglas Young came to India as a Puisne Judge 
of the Al’ahabad High Court, and is now the Chief 
Justice of the Lahore High Court. Both in h’s speeches 
and judgments Sir Douglas has pointed out boldly and 
unerringly the weak spots in our social and civic life. 
Whether one agrees with him or not in his conclusions, 
one must agree that he has made out a strong case “for 
necessary act-on ” in every case. For example, wh 1e 
replying ro his Welcome at the Lahore High Court he 
pointed out : “ Delay in the hearing of eppecls is com- 
mon, unfortunately to all the High Courts in this 
country .... In this Court the period is^ seven 
years .... Two kinds of remedy for this kind of 
affairs are avadable. one which may merely mitigate the 
evil, the other radical. The first is to increase the number 
of Judges and make the Courts work longer. There is a 
limit to this, but the necessity for the many isolated 
holidays scattered throughout the year is difficult to 
understand. MoliLram and Id for Mohemraedans; Dasehra 
and Hoi; fm Hindus; Easter end Christmas; are surely 
eno’^gh to «u*<fv religions sentiment. The others ought 
to be cancelled. The business world does not indulge in 
this <‘elu;.e of hoMdeys. Tatas, for instance, allow three 
holidays a year for religous purposes and no more. It 


is not noticeable that lawyers and litigants are more pioue 
than those engaged in industry or commerce.” 

In msnv of his judgments Sir Douglas has pointed! 
out the weakness of the machinery for bringing offenders' 
to justice, and how often ‘padding’ by police may result 
in murder by judicial process; how often a severe andi 
brutal sentence is passed by the subordinate magistracy; 
how in civil cases pleadings are made the vehicle for 
personal abuse; how under the Indian Companies Act 
the public does not receive adequate protection, &c. &c. 

The EdUors have done a public service in collecting 
the thought-provoking speeches and judgments of Sir 
Douglas Young, and styling it “ For Necessary Action ” — 
for every one of them calls for necessary action on the 
part of the intelligent and honest citizen. 

J. M. Datta 

HORKON.S : By V. N. Bhushan. The Ananda Aca> 
demy, MasulipeUam, Madras. Price Re. 1. 

Mr. Bhushan has already won recogn'tion and admira- 
tion from reputed l^oets and critical for his contributions 
to the altar of the Muse of Poetry. His Horizons, though 1 
it conteins only a few poems will keep up his reputation. 
Inspired by the lofty heights of poetry, the amb tious poet 
declares — 

“O, T shall a shaper be of my times and tendencies, 
Of darling dreams and daring deeds — ” 

(‘So-Ham’). 

And it will not be idle to^ expect richer and finer 
poems from the young poet. 

THE LOVE OF DUST : By Shanker Ram. Published 
by A. N. Pumah & Co., 6, First Street, Abhiramapuram, 
Bheemannapet, Mylapore, Madras. Price Rs. 3, 

The picture of Indian peasant life that the author 
has drawn in The Love of Dust creates a sustaining inter- 
est in the mind of the reader. This is a remarkable 
achievement on the part of Mr. Shankar Ram, who haa 
ably presented an Indian story in a foreign language. 
The author should carefully revise the book to correct 
a few linguistic mistakes that appear glaring to the eyes. 

J. C. Bhattacharyya 

ENGLISILSANSKRIT 

UPANISHADS FOR THE LAY READER ; By 
C. Rajagopalachari. Published by the Hindustan Times 
Ltd., New Delhi. Pages Price {paper cover) 

annas six; cloth hound Re. one. 

This booklet contains about 125 best verses and* 
prose-pieces of Katha, Kena, Uha. Svetasvaiara. Taittiriya, 
Chhandogya and Mundaka Upanishads with free and 
Bowing translations, prefaced with short contextual 
sketches. 

The author, who is none other than the veteran 
Congress-leader and distinguished Premier of the Southerik 
Presidency, mekes, in the^ introduction, some pertinent 
remarks about the value and importance of the Upanishads 
in modern religious life. He rightly holds that the 
Upanishads are the best scripture for a sceptical age as 
they display the most scientific spirit in connection with 
spiritual enquiry. “ We cannot have ” reiterates the 
thoughtful author, “ a better book of religion for modem 
times than the Upanishads which are most ancient, still 
the most modern.” 

True Indian patriots are characterized by religious- 
mindedness. How we wish all Congressmen emulate thit- 
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trait of the Indian ideal of patriotiara, like Gandhi, 
Aurovindo, Tilak, Subhas Chandra and the present author. 
The Cpanishads will he very useful to those who want 
to combine religion and politics in their practical life. 
We confidently hope that this work like the author’s Gita 
will prove equally popular with the busy readers, parti- 
cularly the Congress-workers. 

VEDIC PRAYERS : By Swam SamhuddhanOnda. 
Published by the mthor from Sn Rama Krishna Ashrama^ 
KhoTt Bombay^ 2L Pp, 94. Cloth bound. Price 8as. 
Foreign Uh. 

The beautiful brochure contains more than sixty 
prayers and peace-chants from the llpanishada and other 
parts of the four Vedas with word-for-word meanings, 
literal translations as well as short explanatory notes on 
difficult philosophical terms, besides a learned introduc- 
tion, It is to the credit of the aulhoi, who is a leading 
scholar-monk of the Ramakiishna Mission that his English 
rendering of the Vedic Prayers carries much fervour and 
grace of the original verses. 

The Vedic Prayers are the most ancient, universal and 
inspiring of all religious prayers, hence they arc licst- 
suited for daily recital by spiritual aspirants of all creeds. 

SwAMi Jacadiswarananda 

SANSKRIT 

THE MAHABHARATA : UDYOGAPARVAN /. 
Edited hr Prof. Dr. S. K. De, M,A.. D.Litt. (London), 
University of Darca^ and published by the Bhandarkar 
•Oriental Research Institute, under the generd editorship 
•of Dr. Vishnu S. Sukhtkankar. 

This is fascicule No, 9 of the Mahabharata consisting 
s)! 100 out of a total of 197 adhyayas of the IJdyogaparvan. 
like Prof. Kdgerton of the Yale University, Dr. S. K. Dc 
of Dacca was invited by the general editor to co-operate 
with him in collating some portions of the Great Epic. 
Dr. De observes in his editorial note : “ The textual 
problems, as well as the scope and method of the present 
oridcal reconstruction, are generally of the same chaiacter 
as those of the already published Adiparvan; and the 
general principle laid down in the Prolegomena of that 
volume have, mutatis mutandis, been observed in the making 
of this volume also.” Thus Dr. De having full scope of 
testing the critical method of Dr. Sukhthankar, pays 
him a great compliment while he affirmt. that to be 
the only method applic'sble in the reconstruction of 
Mahabharata text. The rapst significant item in the 
textual criticism of this jParvan under review is the 
analysis of the Sanatsujata sub-Parvan (Adhy. 42-45) 
which was commented upon by Samkaracharya. He may or 
may not be the great commentator on Brahma-Sutra for 
while the author of the Sariraka jBhasya is reputed to be 
a son of Kerala, the commentator of the Sanatsujata, 
strangely enough, overlooked the more reliable Midaya- 
1am version of the text and accepted the more chaotic 
'Telugu-Grantha version. A sound basis for critical re- 
construction was discovered by the learned editor through 
the happy agreement nf the Malayalam version with those 
of the Bengali and Sarada-Kashmiri MSS. We congratu- 
late the editors on their signal success in the difficult task 
and look forward to the publication of the lOlh fascicule, 
which will complete the Udyogaparvan with a special 
jippendix on the Sanskrit excerpts found in the Javanese 
adaptatiim of Ilth century A.D. It ia a relief to learn 
from the editors that the Udyog’a, which is fairly bulky, 
is nevertheless comparatively free from lengthy insertions 

•of 

m# Kaudas Nac 


BENGAI.I 

MANUS RABINDRANATH (Rabindranath the 
Man) : By Kananbihari Mukerfi, Calcutta Prakasand 
Niketan, 12, Dhurrumtola Street, Calcutta. Pages 
Cloth bound. Price 1’8. 

A poet’s personality is always elusive. It baffles 
analysis. It is like a many-faceted diamond whose 
brilliance is in-descnbable. Thus to differentiate between 
the poet and the person is almost an impossible task, 
for the man’s poetry is influenced by his personality, 
while his poetic temperament reacts on his deeds. This is 
specially so with a great poet and a great man like 
Rabindranath, whose mind is always yearning to express 
the inexpressible. ^le is with us and beyond us. To 
analyse such a complex character would require, 
as the writer observes, the genius of another Rabindranath. 
Tagore is interested in all departments of life. His ever- 
active mind tries to spread itself in all directions. It 
manifests itself not only in his poetry but also in his 
action. He does nut belong to the band of meditative 
poets whi are immersed in their own thoughts. They 
create their own world and live in it, but Rabindranath’s 
is not an imaginative and imaginary universe, he lives 
in and with the world of humanity. He sings : My 
salvation lies not in the renunciation of the world. 

The book is concerned with Rabindranath the man, not 
with Rabindranath the poet. It is an impression of the 
great man as the writer has found him in this everyday 
world of ours. He has also tried to analyse the greatness 
and complexity of his character. In a certain way, the 
book may be said to be a psychological study of the 
Poet’s personality. But an impression is always subjective. 
Everybody who is acquainted with Tagore’s poetry and 
has come into contact with the Poet, has a vision of his 
own. And in this work we find Rabindranath as he 
appears to the writer. An objective estimate of the life 
and character of the Poet who is still among us is per- 
haps beyond anyone who is living in his Age. A man who 
lives at the foot of a mountain is not the best judge of 
Its greatness. Tagore is too near us to be seen in his 
true perspective. Yet the glimpse that we get of the 
Poet through the pages of the book, dazzles our eyes like 
the glimpse of the sun that we obtain through the chink 
of a window. As a teacher and worker in the Visva- 
bharati for some time, the author found opportunities to 
come into intimate contacf with the work of the sage of 
Santiniketan. He deals with certain aspects of Tagore’s 
personality. Though we are not one with the author in 
everything that he writes, some of his findings are 
thought-provoking. The style is lucid and the menner of 
presentation attractive. The book is interesting reading, 
Sailendrakrishna Law 

KESHAB CHANDRA 0 BANGA SAHITYA (Keshab 
Chandra and Bengali Literature) : By Jogendranath 
Gupta Indian Publishing House, 22/1, Cornwallis Street, 
Cdrutta. Pages Royal 8vo, 16A~337^12. Several por- 
traits. Cloth-bound. Price Rs. 3. 

The book is an attempt at a special study of the life 
of Keshab Chandra Sen with reference to his relation 
to Bengnli literature. The subject is a fpscinating one. 
Bengali literature made enormous strides in the nineteenth 
century. Many great writers have contributed to the 
enrichment of the literature of the period, and of them 
Keshab Qiandra Sen’s contribution is not the least. 

Bom 1838, five years after the death of Raja Rammobun 
Roy, Keshtth Chandra Sen, the great religious reformer^ 
rose to early prominence. He aasociated faimaelf with 
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Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, joined the Brahmo^amaj 
when he was only nineteen and rose to be its Acharya 
when he was barely twenty*three. His association with 
the Maharsbi and his active participation in the affairs 
of the Sz^maj made the Brahmo Samaj movement thorough- 
ly dynamic. He was a great orator. In his day, as a 
speaker, whether in English or in Bengali, he had no 
equal. He was a bom reformer. His constructive energy 
was directed not only towards icligious and social lefor- 
mation but towards other departments of life also. Ho 
was perhaps the first Indian in the field, in recent times, 
to tackle the problem of unlouchability. Abolition of 
caste-distinctions, inter-caste maniage and re-marriage of 
widows - these weie some of the questions he brought to 
the fore-front. He gave a new impel ifs to the temperance 
movement. And it was Keshab Chandia Sen who intro- 
duced the pice newspaper in India. 

The book is divided into three paits. The first part 
deals shorily with the life of the great man and is 
interesting throughout. In the seiond part the author 
examine Keshab Chandra’s contribution to Bengali litera- 
ture. Excerpts from his writings have been quoted in 

exlenso. The third pait of the book is ( nneerned with 
the work and writings of his assoc ates, individually all 
talented men, who formed a circle to help Keshab 
Chandia to carry on his work. 

What Keshab Chandia wrote in Bingali for his 
weekly paper, Sulahh Samadiar, and the iortnightly, 

Dharma^tattwa, should he carefully studied. Hi« Jivan- 
Ved, written in Bengali, is an insp img book His 

writings and speeches, collected in book-form by his 
admirers, go to prove that they were not devoid of real 
literary merit. Along with his, the writings of his 

followers, e g, Gour Govinda Ray, Trailokyanath Sanyal, 
belter known under his pen-name Chiranjib Sharma, 
Girish Chandia Sen, Pratap Chandra Maiiimdar and 
others, should be studied, for il was Keshab who inspired 
them and they formed the Keshavite school of thought. 

The book is written in a lucid style and is full of 
infoimation. But we wish that the following among other 
mistakes had not occurred in a treatise* like this • 

The date of the formation of the Calciilta School 
Book Society is 1818, not 1817 (p. 3). Raja Ram- 

mohun*s Arabio-Persian book is not Tahtol Mehadin but 
Tuhfat^-ul-Muahidm (p, 23). JThe Tattvahodhini Sabha 
was started in 1839, not 1840 (p. 25; cf, p. 125). 
Mrityunjaya Vidyalankara (not Tarkalamkara) never 
wrote Purusha Pariksha (p. 95) ; the author of the book 
was Haraprasad Roy. The author of Hitopadeska is 

Golak Sharma and not Golak Bpsu, That these books 
were all wri!ten in Mussalmani-Bengali is incorrect {cf. 
Prahodh Chandriku) . Ramram Basu, the author of 
Prtitapaditya Charitra (not Charita, pp. 95, 96), is a 
different person from the Kaviwala of that name. 

Mrityunjaya’s style is not exactly “danta-bhanga ” (cf. 
Prabodh Chmdrika). Raja Rammohun was never a 
dewan of the “Kalectarir munsikhana” (p. 96). Chandi 
Charan Munsi’s Tota Itikas was printed in 1805, not 

1801 (p. 99). Vidya«agar’8 Bengali book Vasudeva 

Charita was never published. In the quotation on p. 1(^ 
from Hamram Basu’s Pratapaditya Charitra^ “ dillir 
Badshah Ekabbar” (f.c., Akbar), Ekabbar has been 
turned into “Ekebare.” Bengal Gazettee wps published 
by Ganga Kishore (not Gangadhar) in 1818 (not 1816), 
and its monthlv subscrintion was Rs. 2 (not Re. 1). 
Digdarakan was published before the Bengal Gazettee and 
was not a newspaper. Vangadut Was the Bengali edition 
of the Bengal Herald and it was not bi-lingual; as many 
•a four languages were used in it. The date of its first 


publication is 1829, not 1825. Both Basaraj and Bhaskar 
were published in 1839, not 1838. Samackar Chandrika- 
was Bhawani Charan Banerji’s paper, not Radhakanta 
Deb’s. The list of papers which carried on publication 
before the advent of the Prabhakar is incomplete; at least 
Samvad Pumachmdrodaya should have been mentioned 
(p. 123) . Bajarali (not Rajabali) edited Jagad^ud^dipaka i 
(not Jagaddipika) . Muktaiali was a weekly paper, not 
monthly (p. 125). Sarvasubkakari which stopped after 
one year, again appeared after some time. Rahasya 
Sandarhha and Abodk Bandhu were published in 1863> 
(not 1862) and 1867 respectively (p. 127). 

TAKAKNAni GANGUU 


HINDI 

RAN JIT SINGH : By Sft. Sita Ram KohUt translated 
by Ram Chandra Tandan. Published by the Hindustani 
Academy, Allahabat. Prue Re. 1. 

Wiitten by a recognized aulhoiity on Sikh history 
this book 18 a woilhy tribute to the great monarch of 
the Punjab for his centenary year. In a graphic suramaiy 
the author first describes the rise and growth of Sikhism 
from Guru Nanak to the days immediately preceding 
Ranjjt Singh. Then he pauses to lecapllulate the social, 
economic, and cultural conditions of the Panjab in the 
later part of the eighteenth, century. Thus when 
the reader is introduced to the dynamic personality of 
Remit Singh he is at once (mabled to see him against 
the very colourful background of his times. Hereafter the 
chapters display a wealth of personal and historical 
de’ail. Although the writei next relaxes his historical 
perspective, yet the central figure of Ranjit Singh stands 
out m bold relief, with a vividness that would do credit 
to the best biographies. There are Interesting drifts— 
sometimes into the adventures of the Kohinoor diamond, 
at others into anecdotes partially historical. As a whole 
the book is exiiemcly informative, balanced, and lively. 
The translation is pleasant and unobtrusive. At its price 
the book is an irresistible temptation. 

MAHATMAJI KA MAHAVRATA : By Vyohar 
Rajendra Singh. Published by Mahakosed Harlfan Sevak 
Sangh, Jubb^pur. Price not mentioned. 

Here is a reconstruction of the circumstances which 
forced Mahatma Gandhi to resort to fasting on the 
Harijan issue in 1932. A very thorough and readable 
record, it is written in a spirit of worsldp. 

VICHAR SUMANAVALI : By Smmi KaUasonanda. 
Published by the author at Bhikmgaun {Indore State) ^ 
Price annas eight. 

There are no great sayings, no collection of great 
thoughts from literature. This ** garland of thoughts’’ is 
a mere repetition of hackneyed praises of Love, Truth 
and Service, in the author’s own m^improssive language. 

SUR — EK ADHYAYAN : By Shifehar Chanda 
Jain, “ Sahityaratna.’* Published by the Harendra Sahitya 
Kutir, Indore, Price annas twelve. 

A short thesis on poet Surdas’s life. The author 
places an exaggerated emphasis on the influences of 
Vidyapaii and Kabir on Surdaa, which is hardly justifiable. 
The rest of the book, though not very original la 
interesting. 


BAlraj Sahnx 
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URDU 

PAS-E-PARDA : By Chandra Bhushm Singh, 

Published by Thakar Abhiraj Singhs B,A.^ LL.B,, Pleader 
Jaunpore* Price anim fourteen. 

The book consietB of seven short stories written after 
the orthodox Premchand tradition. They are deeply 
human and well-^onstrucied; but, despite the author’s 
powerful narration and his gifted delineation of characters, 
they have an air of having been told before. 

Balraj Sahni 


GUJARATI 

TAKSH-SHILA NI R\JMATA : By U. K. Oza, 
Printed at the Suryaprakash Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Cloth cover. Pages 500. Price R$. 3-5 (2935). 

Mr. Oza, the writer of this semi-historical novel of 
five hundred pages, is now living in Nairobi, East Africa. 
As a result of his studies in respect of the invasion of 
India by Alexander, he expressed absence of satisfaction 
as to the fact of his return after conquest; he doubts if 
Indians weie ever conquered by Alexander. He also 
doubts the story of Puru and Alexander’s generosity 
towards him. He thinks he could not go further than the 
hanks of the Vitasta river, or that he left behind him 
a name which Indians held in awe. The famous Univer- 
sity of Taxila existed in all it glory at the time, where 
schoiais like Vishnu Gupta, Chanakya had been nourished. 
In spite of it, there is no mention of Alexander’s move- 
ments in the archives of the Taxila Gurukul. Why is it 
so ? It is round this framework that Mr. Oza has woven 
his work. It gives delightful pictures of the life of the 
people then, and the undercurrent of Buddhistic principles 
that ran through their life is well brought out. It is a 
lengthy work but would repay perusal. 

SARJAN ANE CHINTAN i By Dhumketu. Printed 
M the Suryaprakash Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth 
bound. Pages 254, Price Re, 1-8 (1938), 

“ Dhumketu ’* writes delightful stories, but very few 

r ple know that he is also a serious thinker, and when 
pleases can bend his energies to writing in that direc- 
tion also. Greativeness and Meditation” is a collection 
of his writings in the serious and critical vein, and the 
twenty-one essays embodied in this work testify to the 
high level he has attained in thinking and expressing the 
results of such thinking. Subjects, such as Poetry, Art, 
Science, Drama, Culture, Revolution, Humanity, are treated 
philosophically and from various viewpoints. The book 
would certainly appeal to thou^tful readers who look 
for sobriety and seriousness in the authors they read. 

WORDSWORTH’S WE ARE SEVEN, 2nd Edition : 
Translated by Miss Kulsum A. Suraufa, B.A, {Honors), 
Fellovf, IstnaU College, Jogeshwari, Bombay, Printed at 
the Oriental Printing Works, Bombay, Cloth cover. 
Pages 48, Price Re. 1 {1938). 

As 1 translation in simple verse and simple Gujarati 
of the short, touching poem of Wordsworth, the booklet 
^ roniarkable as being the work of a Mohammedan young 
glH idio writes such simple Gujarati and also as being 
an mrtfatically got-up beautiful little book. Each stanza 
Is enclosed in printed enamel work, which furfi^hes an 
admirable Oriental setting, appropriate to a w^ com- 
posed in a diodem Indian language. 


JIVAN SAMBHARNAN: By ' Mrs. Shatda Mehta, 
B.A. Printed at Luhanamitra Printing Press, Baroda, 
Thick ccad board. Illustrated. Pages 452. Price Rs. 2-8 
{1938). 

Reminiscences of Mrs. Sharda’s Life* she is aged 
about 56 — ^portray the histoxy of the uplift of woman — and 
men too — in Gujarat during t’,e last half-i-century and 
she and her sister — Lady Vidya Gauri Nilkanth have 
played no mean part in bringing it about. Be ng born 
in a family closely following the Prarthana Samaj cult, 
and connected on both sides with reformist families, they 
were encouraged specially by their respective husbands, 
to plunge into the cause of the betterment of women 
soon after their graduation in 1901. Both sisteis donned 
their gowns at the same convocation and have not yet 
relinquished their effort', — if anything intensified them 
for the cause. These autobiographical reminiscences are 
most interesting and the references to many persons who 
are still treading the path embod ed in it ere viv d and 
arresting. Mrs. Sherda caught the eye of Gandhiji and 
the latter is still actively interested in all she does and 
helps her to his utmost, as he knows this worth and 
sincerity of her purpose. The object lessons conveyed 
by the writer’s life are that a woman can, at the same time 
be a loving mother, a loving wife, an admirable home- 
keeper and an active helpei of her sisters and brothers. 
We want many more Sharda Mehtas for the good of 
Gujarat. 

JAPJI: Translated by Maganbhai Parbhudas Desai, 
Printed at the Navjivan Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Paper cover. Pages 724-45. Price annas nine (2935), 

Japji is the Bible of the Sikhs. It is composed by 
Guru Nanakdev in the Punjabi language spoken in the 
15th or 16th century A.D. Consequently it is very hard 
to^ render into Gujarati, the more so because in the 
original its form is very compact. Compared to other 
similar translations published before, this one is far 
superior as the author has undergone an amount of 
labour in consulting people well-versed in the subject and 
by studying all up-to-date literature bearing on it. The 
Introduction throws a great deal of light on Sikhism and 
furnishes a continuous history of the tenets of the sect. 

K. M. J. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

WHAT ARE THE INDIAN STATES: Foreword 
by Jawaharkd Nehru, Published by Shanti Dhavan, 
Director, Research Bureau, AlUndia States’ Peoples’ 
Conference, Allahabad, Pages 113, Price annas eight, 

THE MONTHLY SUMMARY OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, Volume xix. No. 6, June 1939, Pages 231 to 
286, 

WHY THE PRESENT HINDU LAW OF SURVI- 
VORSHIP APPLICABLE TO JOINT FAMILY PRO- 
PERTY SHOULD BE ABOLISHED (Prize ESssay) : 
By K. 2?. Gafendragadkar, B,A,, LL3., Pleader, Satara 
City. Hindustan Newspaper L^d,, 21, Dalai Street, Fort, 
Bombay, Pages 32. Price annas four. 

SONGS AND LYRICS ; By R, AppalaswanU, M.A. 
Copies meUahle from D. Visvesvara Rau, Secretary, The 
Society of OriervtdL Studies, Vidanagram, Pp, iv-f-73. 

THE THOUGHTS OF BASAVA : By N. K, 
Sangndrnmk, B,A„ B,T, Pages 18^9, Price annas dg^t. 



Doctor Hehg^ 'Tij6^teliB''us a -ftuto^;' atcary: of 
a littfe Cbineae^^^^'tirlitd avitmta the pre^titSoe ' 
of his grandnwSSiw leatniivg to read total 

and wnte biy adcing her how she would get the year iSS9^>.W8s';lj 
admisaon to heaven if she did ^ hnow how of this wnotait r 

to sign her name in the Angel^ book at itie ' army which nHuhNiii^. 
gate. Cbina% noh-yident war against illiteracy 1,68,000 Indian soldem.-^ 
has bewi interrupted bjf a violent and tenHble 
war against the aggression of Japan. But in 
India today hundreds of young men and women 
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only Rs. 8. There no wonder that under 
such circumstanoes doe-third of the world’s 
illiterate po{>Ulatioo lives in India. 

I What are the causes that led to the present 
position ? It is a notorious fact that Lord 


**lf deme to diffuse education, iet us endeavour 
to $ive to the higher classes first/* (lU^Ucs laine). 

Imperialism knows that an educated nation 
will never be a subject nation. And to keep a 
nation in subjugation it is necessary to deprive 
it of education. It is to perpe- 



tuate Imperialism that the 
British Government adopted a 
policy which would deprive the 
masses of education. 

The late Mr. Gokhalo wa«« 
tile pioneer in the field of masb 
education in India. But a. 
Klependent country naturally 
looks at r.vcry problem from 
tlie national point of view. So it 
IS not surprising if from the 
third decade of the nineteenth 
century almost to this day all 
our leaders have lieen talking 
of National Education. And 
thes(‘ national ideals of educa- 
tii'ii were responsible for the 


birth and growth of Alighar 


Peons in the Secretariat learning the alphabets during the lunch hour University, D. A. V. College, 

Lahore, Benares Hindu Univer- 


MacaulAy, who was largely responsible for shap- 
in| the Educational policy of the Government 
<4 liodiA) wanted to create a class 

mar he Interpreters between us and the millions 
wWom We govem* a oUas of persons Indian in blood and 
colon?, hm Dnglish in taste, in opinions, in morals and 
in 

The object of the Government was to impart 
education to a class of persons who would serve 
as public servants. This becomes clear from a 
lotto written by the Rt. Hon’ble the Earl of 
Eltenbo?ough, on 28th April, 1858, to the Chaii- 
inan and the Deputy Chairman of the East India 
Company : 


sity and a large number of Ashrams. Though 
these efforts have borne some fruits, in the very 
nature of things they could not spread educa- 
tion to the masses. 

** India has deliberately chosen democracy as the 
path of political and chic development. If we are to 
work out our choice to its logical conclusions, and hilfil 
our political destiny, democracy in India must be rooted 
m the masses of India. The man in the street and in 
the held must become as much imbibed with civic, politi> 
cal and national consciousness as the members of a 
ministerial cabinet; democracy could not otherwise be 
safe. Above all the purity of a democratic government 
can only ibe maintained <by a constant contact with cfaedt 
by enlightened masses, who can follow, guide, criticise 
and initiate.*’ 


bddeve, vre rarely, if ever, induce parents above 
the dhmtt (0 #ebd thid? children to our schools, and 

we dhodld piMioally, si we succeeded in extending 
educeiion a« desire, give a high degree of menul 
cultivation to the labouring class, while we left the more 
wealthy in ignorance. 

This result would not tend to create a healthy state 
of society. Our government could not offer to the most 
educated of the lower .class the means of gratifying the 
ambiti^ we should excite. 

We sliould create a very discontented body of poor 
having through the superior educadon we had 
Idven to them, a great power over the mass of people. 

^ Education and civilisation may descend uum the 
bllllinr to the intetior classes, and so eemmuidentod may 
Impm ,9to rigour to the community, Wt #at will never 
dMWP itm the lower classes to Uioee abto them. 
TW wan imparted solely to the classes, 

lead to ccnvulsien, of which foreigOeea ^wwuld be 

tlia irst’vmmsk ^ v 

a 


Therefore, Dr. Syod Mahmud, the able and 
ambitious Educational Minister of Bihar in- 
augurated a mass literacy campaign on 26th 
April, 1037. Literacy classes were opened even 
inside the prisons. According to Dr, Mahmud 
himself literacy has effected “ a transformation 
in the mental and spiritual outlook of the 
prisoners.” In response to Dr. Mahmud’s ap- 
peal industrial magnates of the province have 
also interested themmselves in the movement. 
Tata Itoi and Steel Company have opened a 
network of literacy classes in Jamshedpur. A 
good number of Sugar Mill owners have also 
opeii«4 literacy eebtres. Dr. Syed Mahmud 
claims that so far illiteracy has been wiped 
out at least in 4,000 vUla^ in Bihar, The 
Mass E^misy Committee of Bihar can rightly 



be pro^d of its aehievemei^ts. Between Nov- In Bombay, 314 men aind ww?i p«® 
?ml)er 1938 and March 1939 it ran as many thousand are litoate. Mr, B, ^ 

ps 8,479 literacy centres in the Province. In all public meeting hsld on April 4, 1939 ^hich was 
these eontres a total number of 3,19,983 male presided over ^ by Sir Roger Lwmley, Governor 
adults consisting of 1^93,994 caste Hindus, of Bombay said : 

27,057 Harijans, 97,342 Muslims and 71,550 
iiorsons belonging to other communities, received 

i ? . -1^.- 1 Ane x U. — 


[instruction under 15,926 teachers of whom 
[10,593 were teachers and 5,331 non-teacher 
[Volunteers, mostly students of secondary 
liscliools. As many as 5,076 prisoners in jails 
were made literate. Of these 150 prisoners 
including three females passed the Upper and 
Lower Primary examinations conducted by tin* 
department of Education. With a view to see 
that literates do not lapse into illiteracy after 



W^men were no less cnthusiagtic than men in taking 
advantage of the literacy clasBca 


Ignorance ia the root wse of many of die evil» 
from which owr country so#ekf. iM enr alogan he 
hundred per cent literacy in two years so thgt .the Census 
Report of 1941 may record fedros yrhich wiU be the 
envy of the whole country .V 

During the month of May thei Bombay 
Social Service League ran 673 literacy . 
in the city in collaboration with the Bombay 
Adult liiducation Comrhittee. Before the 
classes were actually opened meeting had 
been held, processions taken out and placards 
ihid posters exhilbited with a) 
view to create public ppimoHv 
Fortunately the te^nsC 
from the public ^ 

couraging and the elaa^ 
were attended by ^ 

10,000 pupils. A few Cla^ 
were also Exclusively opcn^^ 
for women. In these (Masses 
it was a common sight, to see 
mothers and daugbtet#?l^m;i^ 
ing, their lessons together. ■ 
The Poona (^ntfjir Co- 
operative Bank have opened 
about 25 Adult Hdidcation 
classes in the villages where 
they have their branches. A 
scheme of pupU^teaohers ’ 
home classes has beeh^ ii^ 
in Satara district where about 
50 grown up pupils .of the 
local primary schools instruct 
about 200 adult 
Ihe experiment has a 

grand success. 

proposed to organise about 



new literates. 

The next to start literacy campaign was the 
United Provinces on 16th April, 1939. In this 
province even the Governor, Sir Harry Haig, 
signed the Literacy Wedge, pnamisihg 
'*to make M least oe; mail or womait iterate witlpn one 
year or to pay 'Aa. 2, the adnimiiia cost of making an 
ilUte^ate.;^a^h:■3ilera^ ^ 

It is said that more than half a million 
people toqjc the pledge. Adult .Bteracy 
mitteea have been formed in 4B fistricte of the 
proyipoei, 


Education Movement in China. PcHr. XBflStanoe, 
in the 200 Duke villages in Bfwagtong, there 
were 200 school children in 1984^ who taught 
2,000 villagers of whom 1,600 wcm girls and 
women. The pdpiUteaohcrs; have 

been particularly of great awvice -in making 
girls and women liter^ ■f We may as well 
learn from their expcrien®e.; 

Every province fe to solve the pro- 

bleHi of illiteracy in way Punjab 

has % novel sbKenafi;^ ^ Government are 

goingVtb embark a literacy drive in co- 
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tpeiation Witb AjI'jwmikw*-! Himayat-lblam, the 
Saniit^aft phUTOa Sabha, D A V CJoUege 
Maftag}n| th^ Klmlwa Diwan, thf' 

Moga Mta*40ti and tiie Aljrar MiHsjon. The 
aervwa of tlioso literate boys, who are between 
to of 12 and 18 and whose parents have 
no to send tliem to school any further, will 
be asted 1o work as htcra(‘y volunteers After 
giving a short tiaining thest* boys will be 
asked to tour their respective districts as literacy 
messengers and organise litera(‘y claws The 
Oovernment also wish to make every student 
from to seventh to the BA classes enjoying a 
fieeslup or stipend unddtakc to make at 
least tv\o adults Meiatc in a yiai What bur- 
liriHOH me is that the piovincial government 
ha\c hOt up only Rs 1,40,000 as the cost of the 
sclieme Th(‘ amount is too Himil] and one may 
('ven question tin right of th^' go\rrnnicnt to 
impose work only on boys who aie enjoymg 
scholarships 

But mere literacy is not enough No nation 
can progress culturally, educationally, economi- 
cally and politically without an educated public, 
and A nicie literate adult or child can never be 
cluj^sod as an educated person It is one thing to 
be able to read and write one’s name and quiti' a 
different thing to understand and derive inspi- 
lation from books If a literate adult is not 
educateil even to the extent of leading and 
umierstandmg the daily newspaper, the laboui 
that has bt'on spent to be literate is gone in vam 

It is a common knowledgt* that a liteiiiti 
adult m Ixiy lapses into illiteracy very soon foi 
lack of proper atmospheic and the necessary 
readable matter. According to the H<irtog 


Committee Eeport >(pp. 46-49) , during to yeai 
1927'^2S, 3,9864^24 riiildren nttended school in 
the Erst five vernacular classes in India. But 
50% of theAe boys are said to have lapsed into 
illiteracy within a short period of a year or two 
If all the adults that ate being made literate 
at such great labour are left to themselves we 
should not bo sui prised if even within a year 
they all lapse into illiteracy. Thus we see that 
the problem of keeping an adult literate all hi> 
life IS as great as of making him literate. We 
will have, thefefore, to publish books and maga- 
zines in simple language and on subjects which 
wmuld interest the masses most. We have to 
consider the problem of printing and publishing 
such books at a cost that is within the reach ol 
the misoiable,j)oor people of India 

It 18 significant that the literacy campaign 
has been launclied immediately after the pro- 
vmcial autonomy had come into existence It 
shows that th( provincial governments are alert 
and arc conscious of their duty. But this also 
is significant that almost all the provincial 
govemmtnts want this campaign to be earned 
on a voluntary basis To expect the teacher^ 
to do the work tor a long period without anv 
remuneration being paid to them is to demand 
too much of them Of course the enthusiasm 
that both students and teachers are exhibiting 
at present is admirable Is it possible to keep thi^ 
enthusiasm alive for ever ? If the provincial 
governmenth are really serious and anxious to 
wipe out ilhtciacy they will have to loosen then 
purse strings If their object is not simply to 
keep the mouths of their cntkss closed toy wdll 
have to make liberal grants for this purpose 


SAFETY FIRST IN INDUSTRY 

1$ the Industrial Worker Safer at Work than at Homef 

By ANDRfi LION 


Most accidents are brou^t about by careless- 
„ ness and ignorance Fighting accidents in first 
line, Mans overcoming tofse human weekness- 
m Thm> the enonnous advances in the 
workers’ hafety mads in to past 
of a century are dm espeto^ ^ ^ 
mipai ^mpato of educatioii apfi m 4iii^ghten- 
eampaign hhs proved?, to be 

mmm frequency in to^fltoiied 

Siidtes , to 61 peh to 

astodto toay a in a 


manufacturing plant is far safer at work*— than 
at home 1 

Of course, every industry, every large 

manufacturing oompany^^ must do its share in 
this fight for safety of wotors. Thus every 
impoitant plant watches intoslvnly the rerndts 
reached in this strus^ abd is prOUd of the ever 
degree of safety it has obtained, 

to of to large emn- 

panisi niiiekein ftots and 

servto' to United Btto? to 

claiindl a tpductoi 'of Sg pet cent in tost tkpe 



SAFETY FIRST IN INDUSTRY 


m 


accidents for 193^ with 1937, and 

clainia another drt^iing of the accident fre- 
quency rate of 26 par eent for tlie flrest quarter 
of 1939, in respect of the same number of 


M T 






Testing a 90,000 volt, 30 milliamptre portable 
X-Ray generator,, this inspector is protected 
by lead glass against X-Rays, without 
visualily being the least obstructed 

(irking hours. That fanounts to a clecrcasi* of 
more than 50 per cent of the accident rate in 
the first three months of this year compared 
with 1937. 

During these three months, only 86 acci- 
dents liave been reported in 18,907,751 iioiir& 
of work, corresponding to one accidtmt m abou'’ 
220,000 hours of work, or to an accident tietiuen- 
ey rate of 4.5 for every million liour^. During 
1938, there were 365 accidents for 60,032.369 
hours of work, or 6.1 for every inilhon hours. 
Last year, only one fadal accident occurred 
among the 40,000 employees, resulting in an 
accident death rate of 2.5 per 100,000 i>ersons. 

The 1938 report of the National Safety 
Council of the United States shows that the 
fatal accident rate in the homes of the country 
during the preceding year was approximately 
30 deaths for every 100,000 persons, comparable 
to the aforesaid death rate of 2.5 per 100,000 
industrial workers. Thus in well managed 
plants the worker is protected twelve tiines as 
effectively against accidental death than in his 
home. 

In thd same year, atswding to the report 
of the Saf^ Council, 4,700^ persons were 
ipiured in their On basis of a 

populatiofi of 139,0(J9|jw aid the arbitrary 
sumption that eadh # them spent Iff hotuNf 
a day in their tie accid^ 

wiw aSowt 10 m eadh hours spmt , 

at home. Oo m bW Of m l^ht-how day 


comparable to a factory day^ this rhtq wduM 
lie twice as high. Comparing this number 
tlie sbove mentioned accident rates of lUid 
4,5 per million hours of work, proves withodl 
dodbt that actually today a woiker is sate in 
a manufacturing plant than at home. 

There are many means of fighting accidents 
in industry and the Vst way to brin| the 
accident rate down is to mobilise all of them 
simuitanec usly. Providing safityty guards on 
machines, (*ven fool-proof one«*, is only one move 
m tliis battle. A noteworthy roduotiou of 
a(‘(*idents may he attributed moat larffriy to 
nJety e’ucation than to mechanical devices. 
For Hint reason Wcstlnghouse puWisl|ns a 
monthly S'lfciy Nev^a to which all plants 
((utrbutc inforilintion and suggestions for safer 
woikmg habits and environments. Full time 
fcahtv supcrviirrs do their part m lowering the 
aceidinit rate Foremen and workmen are bekig 
educated to co-operate with the manag^eUt 
and spfety commit lec men in constant vigilance 



This workli> lUnst to 

the giant digf ' MoMf 

against ktkxy hf Ihe tsackine 

autwaadcaar ^ wtiwwto one 

Ifpr unsate practices; In regularly 

. p^eduled foremen study and 

ac€^p^-plreVa^ tneasures, devtee new 

> -II * 
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ways for making safety a habit. Rallies, prize 
drawings, stunts, all stressing safety, today are 
jKipular features in many plants. Safety 
patjpols make unannounced inspections, offering 
helpful suggestions and noting that proper 
guards and protective clothing are used. 

To create an initial interest in safety, is 
comparatively easy but the problem of sustain- 
ing that interest is rather diflScult. The most 
common and most effective re- 


thousand times without doing apy harm. Some 
day it may kill him because his body conditions 
are different on account of ovei^-exertion, 
perspiratiem, or an accelerated heart throbbing, 
thus decreasing his power of resistance. What 
is true of electric current, holds good for any 
shaft or wheel or piston, for any reciprocating 
or revolving machine part : The slightest 
negligence may lead to most serious results. 


minders are signs and displays, 
encouraging simple means ol 

S ition. Pictures show cora- 
]y fitted glasses or shoes 
to esraf)c eye and foot injuries; 
(>r depict, as an awful warning, 
the frightful consequences of 
neglecting safety directions; or 
show authentic examples of life 
or health saving devices, such as 
cracked glasses which saved the 
eyesight of a worker, thus tell- 
ing a convincing story. 

Special protective clothing 
for hazardous occupations, such 
as asbestos suits and helmets 
for welders and steel polishers, 
and adequate safety devices and 
wominu signals in danger zones, 
are foremost among the provi- 
sions for kidustrlal safety. 
As the safety rate of a 



An excellent measure of protecting employers engaged in testing X-Ray 
lubes and in similar work, is to oblige each operator to carry a small 
photngiaphic film, similar to those used by dentists, sensitive to 
X-Ray exposure. The films are develojpcd weekly and filed in a 
special record book under line employee’s name 


manufactwing plant depends to a great extent 
upon Imvironment, good house-keeping is an 
important ^lart of the safety program. A place 
for everything and everything in its place should 
be afi oaaoi;|^l plant rule for safety and 
efficiency. ^ 

dnfe^ sttperviaion means providing not 
only safeguarda and striking posters but a 
healthful environment as well. It 

entails the aoqui^tion of adequate knowledge 
in regard to air pollution, general sanitation, 
personal hygienO, the dangers of blood poison- 
ing or the yenomout|ne$s of liquids or gases used 
in social industrial mrooesses, the impprtance of 
wmm% hands ben^ eat^, the risks of 
mnoking or drinking liquor during working 
boors. And tl^re are still mahy who have not 
yet reallzatl that poisonous liquids should not 
be In bottles. 

l!>ainj(UD|^ Inadequate eleotrioal instal- 

lation jBtiil ia a oonstant source of dlthiser, 
as iTell motors and eleotrioal iWid- 

latkm swfiritojg off the poiVet etrowt. 

The^aam ik#^ harmless eleetrieai o^dit 
may'liass % PSNIess wm^ker’s bb%r a 


For that reahon machine operators should 
wear no rings; girls should wear head kerchiefs 
to prevent entangling of the hair with revolving 
ma(‘hinc parts; measuring or cleaning of fast 
lunmng machine parts should never be 
tolerated. * 

Foot accidents during the last years have 
been reduced sweepingly by a continued 
campaign for wearing safety shoes. Explosion 
hazards may be reduced by assigning to one 
man in each plant full responsibility for the 
ojieration and maintenance of ovens and 
furnaces. 

The number of eye accidents in plants has 
been reduced and, in many factories, entirely 
eliminated by ‘compulsory wearing of goggles 
in those divisions where the eyes are endangered 
by rays or by small spurting particles. Lead 
glass protects workers and inspectors against 
X-Rays without obstfueting visuality. An 
excellent to employees engined 

in testing Xi^Ray tiAea 'and in doing similar 
work is to ^lige each operator to catty a 
small hh(idgtapbic blm, snnilkr to those used 
by de^ristpi^ sansWivif to X-Ray e«t>oSure. 
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Helmcled and clad like a medieval warrior, this 
man is protected against dust and bodily 
injury while aiming steel shot in polishing 
metal parts 

Weekly these films are developed and filed 
under the employee’s name in a record book. 

There is an innumerable number of safety 
devices, especially automatic safety guards on 


dangerous machines, partictdarly fast running 
ones. Some mebhanioal safeguards are simpte, 
as that which prevents the machine fmm 
operating unless two buttons arc pusht^d simul^^ 
taneously, which obviously makes cei*tain that 
the operator’s hands are lyell out of harm’s way. 
Others are more complex, such as strap-and^ 
pulley apparatus which tugs at bands on the 
operator’s wrists to mdke certain that her hands 
are clear of the machine when the die descends. 
Punch-press accidents have been reduced to a 
minimum by installing sweep arm devices on 
all prchhes permitting their installation. Often, 
the photo-electric cell has been enlistoil for 
bafoty service, standing watchful guard over 
the operator’s hands by keeping the |>owcr 
circuit open so that the machine cannot operate 
wiien hands cross the beam. 

But any man-made safety device may fail 
and thus the best protection against industrial 
accidents ih an unconscious, habitual, automa- 
tic observance of every safety regulation. Often, 
one fateful second’s experience provides a 
better lesson than hours of warning lectures and 
miles of regulations and directions. 

New York. 


CONGRESS DISCIPLINE AND DISCIPLINARY ACTION 


With reference to your Note in yoiji August number on 
“Criticism of Congress and Congress Committees,” please 
allow me to ask the following questions : 

(1) Was not the action of the seven member*? of ihr 

Working Committee, who are still in it, m issuing a 
manifesto in their names os members of the Woiking 
Committee and requesting Congress members to vote for 
a particular cai^idate for the Presidentship, an act of 
indiscipline, in view of the fact that they were not 
authorized to do so by the Working Committee or by 
the President ? ^ 

(2) Is not the famous resolution of the A, I. C. C. 
requiring the President to select his Working Committee 
on the recommondation of Mr, Gandhi, which is directly 
against the clear Rule of the Congress emptweiing the 
President to select his own Working Committee, a similar 
act of indiscipline ? 

(3) Was not the action of the A. I. C. C., held in 
Calcutta, in electing the President without accepting the 
resignation of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, who then held 
office, clearly illegal? 

(4) Was not the conduct of the president of the 
meeting of die A L C. C. hdd in Calcutta in nut allowing 
w^^l-known public men and members of the said Com- 
mlttee to apeak on the question of the rerignation of 
Sj. Bose, agaioet the elennmtaty rule of democracy ? 

(5) is now the Preeideiit of the Congress, 
Babu Rajendra Prosad, or Sj, Bose whose resignation has 
not yet been accepted ? 

(6) Why hai not the testdutJon of the Working 
Committee, accepting Dr. Rajendhi fiWHiad’s award re- 
garding ^ Bengalees \n Bihar been given efieot 
to so long ? li it an example of loy^ty ? 


(7) Is the lesulution of the A. I. C. C. tiering away 
the right of the Provincial Congress Committees of 
ciiticising the (Congress Ministers in their respective 
Provinces less imperialistic than the declaradon of 
various Congress bodies illegal by the British Government ? 

(8) Is cnticibing the resolution of the Congress, 
A. 1. C. C. or the Working Committee an act of tndlsCipHne 
on the pari of Congressmen ? If so why ? 

<9) Is the order of the President to stop agitation 
foi criticising the resolution or resolutions of the 
Working Committee of the Congress, binding on a 
Congress member, if such criticism is otherwise valid f 

(10) Is not the disciplinary action of ine A* I. C. C 
against 5j. Bose for criticising its resedutions amtlar to 
the judgment of a person deciding hia own case In Ida 
own favour ? Why was not this question referred to 
Congress ? 

I request the general public to insist on (dear answerf 
being given to the above questioOi sappotled by veaaona. 
In case no answers he forthcomliig, CcmjgKiMen of 
different provinces should give node# of motiens 

to the coming Congress. I also soqimsi Pnone should 
have recourse to British Courts Isr selutlhtts ‘of these 
questions, thought there may he every chance of most of 
the above questions being decided ajjainst the Working 
Committee’s views. If CongpessMiUil Sdeep over the matter, 
haw can they expect the Wgnlty to come under the 
Congress flap wh^ a larie aemhm otjht public believe 
that the Working CommittSe 4nd A. t C. C. are drifting 
ttway from Congress priaullde^ and have inflicted unjust 
punishment on certain p^aaoiis. 


Risbindranath Sarkar 



SVIY 4TH AND JANUARY 2^ 

By H. W. boulter 


t 

h il It# 4^r and I have just returned from 
tibft ti^hither I went to escape the noise 

upon young America's celebration of 
Wtqp>0Udence. The feature picture was a 
ipirring «jtery of heroism on the (lolcl Coast in 
AfHca. It was very real heroibrn, too, 

in South Africa may seem like a 
l^r ciy to the celebration of Aiiu‘nea's day of 
independence— -and a still fartjjer cry to India’s 
day of indejiendence, January 26th. But I 
rimhl come back io that picture later 

Thie %& the second time that on July fourth 
I have been moved to write oi India and her 
brave struggle to independence. The Modern 
ISee’ifew pUpTished that first artiele— to my very 

r at surprise and still grealiT gratification. 

was written in a burst of righteous indigna- 
tioh. and absolutely sincere— and thoroughly 
This present writing is equally 
The difference i« that since 1937 I 
have been doing little else but read of India 
aod h^t Jbldodless ti$ht for freedom, the years 
that led to that fight, and tlie great men 
who are lef^ding it. 

Fw two years I have immersed myself in 
the study of Itadianf politics, past and present 
Having done so, I humbly realize that the 
ludian (|uc|tion should be the study of a life- 
time, and needs far greater knowledge of the 
problems uf economics, the intricaeies of 
diplomftcy And their interrelation than I could 
ever to daitn. Nevertheless, beenuse I 
do fed oven more than before the righteous 
indti^i^on which led me to write two years 
ago, and beoauao I am a citizen of one of the 
few gonuJUe demoerneto left on this earth (il 
there are aUy Wh 1)* I am once more writing 
on the same day And oU the same subject. 

Since I am this time writing very definitely 
with The Modem Betmp }n mind, it would be 
rank presumption op my part to attempt any 
mterpretation of the Indian que^ion. This is 
lArittcm a« a humble tribute to some of the men 
Ideals tliat I have been leadiAt 9^ ‘^wring 
ik$ two years. Ate) throtHgb mediutn 
of m printed word I am gamg to make a 
loquast of India, n wiare my 
imarka will come But yet, 
pi# hmm being probal# fnakithat hii/ 
0 )m 4#^ to isto m MWUlutoV 


uniqtio. Few are willing to admit that any 
number of other people may have had approxi- 
mately the same chances to know a little more 
than someone else on any given subject — 
especially if it^ie a really interesting subject. 
1 am no different from the rest of the herd. 
Therefore 1 cannot hcli) feeling that I, as an 
American woman of no particular importance, 
have been unusually fortunate and more or 
loss unique m b/iving a very large circle of 
Indian friends and acquaintances, Tiue, I 
hpve never had the good fortune to visit India. 
That still remains an unfulfilled dream. But 
living right here in New York, I have been 
permitted to take a fairly active part in the 
doings of tlie Hindu community. This is not 
intended to read like boasting, nor do 1 claim 
any gratitude for the little I may have been 
able to accomplish. On the contrary, 1 feel 
that I am myself the debtor. 

What I have done is actually a little 
secretarial work on a volunteer basis, for an 
organization which has been reciently estab- 
libhed hero, and which is quite an active 
society doing a great deal of good. Througli 
that w^ork I have come to know the Indians 
in and around New York far more intimately 
than anyone possibly could by purely social 
contacts. 

And the experience has been delightful, 
stimulating and q'aite an eye-opener. Too 
often I notice that the reaction of Americans 
to reading or bearing about outstanding 
Indians, men like Tagore, Gandhi, Patel, Nehru, 
is that they must be exceptions to the general 
rule — which rule seems to be the accepted 
Britisii version of Hindu men and affairs. 
Now, of coinsc, obviously all the men I just 
mentioned are exceptions— just as George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham LincoTn 
and Other outstandtog Americans ate exeep- 
tions to the general ruif of Americans, Would 
that we were all of us of the sanc^ metal as 
they^-ijbut we arc nbt. Nor do we hesitate to 
to And the Hindus^ iktod not hesitate 
a lite ddmisskm concerning the wide 
^(teinoe betvmoi men like Idahatma Qandto^ 
la^h^rlal Ndbm and some vary great 
nnd too ordinary run pt humanity to 
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There never was a nation composed ex- 
clusively of exceptionally great men. The 
trouble is that there has been spread abroad 
a very vicious sort of notion that it is an 
indication of racial inferiority that in India 
there should be discrepancies between the 
greatest and the ordinary. Curiously enough 
that notion has been unquestioned. It has been 
swallowed w^hole by people who ought to be 
able to think too straight to be fooled by any 
such propaganda. 

But having allowed themselves to be so 
fooled, most people meet Hindtis with reserva- 
tions in their minds. If they like a TTindu 
they think he must be “ exceptional ” — if they 
don’t; — it is because he is a llindii. Which is 
manifestly absurd. They construct barriers 
where there arc none. And they miss a good 
deal. After reading that remarkable book, the 
Autobiography of Jawarhalal Nehru, or his 
letters to his daughter, ])ublished ns 6T/mp.sc,s 
of World History — I did not exjiect the next 
TTindu I met here in New York to be a second 
Nehru ! When he turned out to be just a very 
nice gentleman, much like many other mcc 
gentlemen, I was not disappointed I did not 
put him rtfAvn as an inferior f)erson simplv 
because he did not measure up to so high a 
standard. I felt that he and T were on tie 
same plane — except that he had had a mol'e 
\'nricd experience than T, anrl was consecpiently 
more intc'vesting. 

When I did meet two really outstanding 
Indians, I realized that they stood out just as 
much from the rest of humanity here, as they 
did in India. It has been my very gr^at 
privilege to meet two such men recently. One 
of them is still living here in this country, 
Dr. Syud Hossain, the ’eminent writer and 
lecturer, who has been busily and most cfTt'e- 
tively working for years to counteract British 
propaganda in the United States. A more 
brilliant man it would be hard to find any- 
where. The other great Indian whom I hav3 
met recently has since passed on, TjuIr Har 
Dayal. To have known him even so slightly 
as I did is a memorable experience — one bound 
to make a lasting impression upon anyone I 
think that I am even glad that I met Lala Har 
Dayal when I did, at the end of his career. 
For he gave mo the impression of one who had 
mellowed with the years. The fiery zeal of his 
younger days had bv that time been converted 
from a raging conflagration of rebellion to a 
steady glow of courage with which to fac*' all 
evil everywhere. His interest had widened to 
include all the world, and he was himself the 


perfect example of what I heard him say was 
his ideal for the future, a worthy citizen of 
the world, combining in himself the best of 
all cultures.” 

But the point I would like to stress is that 
even after meeting personally such men as 
these, the plain Hindu business men, the 
younger writers and lecturers — ^i)atriots all, who 
may well be Syud Hossains and Lain Har 
Dayals in the making — are never disappoinl- 
ing. It is heartening to know such a splendid 
group of ])c()ple. It makes one feel that India 
is no land of the past — ^with nothing to t)ffer 
the world but her past glories. By which I do 
not mean to belittle that past and its offering. 
God forbid ! Few countries can boast a past 
like that of India. Few countri(\s can offer to 
the world anythfiig so magnificent as the Vedas, 
the philosophy of Buddha, or the great epics, 
tiie Rfimayana and the Mahabharata. But it is 
nevertheless true that India has suffered greatly 
from a tendency to live in the past. Under 
i,he circumstances, it is most natural for her 
to do so by way of compensating for her present 
woes. But it is encouragiiig to meet young, 
thoroughly modern, forward-thinking Hindus — 
who y(‘t profit, every one of them, by their 
ancient heritage, without living at all in the 
past. 

On .January 26th, 1938, it so happened that 
at the customary celebration in New York of 
India’' Declaration of iTKlependence, there was 
no Hindu lady available to read the Declara- 
tion. Here in this city it had always been a 
Hindu lady who performed that duty. That 
year, for I forget what reason, no one of them 
could attend the function In the “ emer- 
gency,” I. who had made the thoroughly 
feminine geslure of showing my respect for India 
by dressing in sari to attend that mooting, was 
asked to read the Declaration of Independence. 
I -was totally unprepared to do any such thing. 
T was none too sure of my pronunciation of the 
few Hindustani words. A friend kindly 
coached me for a few moments, and in a sort 
of daze T walked out on the platform and read 
that most solemn, moving and brave document. 

Forever after, that date will be a sacred 
day for me. Just as sacred as today. Per- 
haps even more so. For India is still struggling 
in the noblest menner for the independence she 
so bravely declared — whereas America has 
achieved hers, and is firmly and safely enscon- 
ced among the great powers. 

Becently as I read the Indian papers and 
follow the doings of the Congress I notice a 
likeness between the rifts and dissensions now 
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appearing within the CongresB, and the rifts 
and diesensions that nearly wrecked the 
American Continental Congress in the very early 
days of this country. At first I was terribly 
disturbed by these dissensions. For the truly 
remarkable imity of the Indian Congress has 
been one of its most striking features 
up to now. But more recently I have 
come to feel that possibly these disagree- 
ments are a healthy sign — like the “ grow- 
ing pains that old-fashioned people here tell 
you all adolescents suffer from. And, oU 
though it may be in actual years, from the 
point of active politics the Indian National 
Congress is still growing. That is not meant 
to be patronizing. It is a plain fact that only 
recently has the Congress spoken with any 
real authority and responsibiRty. Which fict 
Jawaharlal Nehru points out in an article 
which I read the other day. And so I feel that 
there is no cause for alarm. Congress will 
weather this storm. Essentially it is still a 
strongly united body. 

And now I am coming to the end. Which 
means that I am going back to the beginning. 
Propaganda, to be effetive, must be subtle. It 
must be widespread. And it must never be 
beyond the comprehension of the masses. I 
very much fear that some of the pro-Iadinn 
propaganda that is used in this country is too 
academic for the great mass of my fellow- 
countrymen, and is also too obviously jiro- 
paganda. There has been plenty of very open 
pro-British propaganda on the Indian question, 
God knows. But within the last few years 
there has been a more subtle and very wide- 
spread form. I refer to the many moving 
pictures, not only of India, but of other pa^s 
of the Empire, of which the one I saw this 
evening was an excellent sample. Some are 
British made films, some are from Hollywood — 
but with British ^'technical directors.” They 
are all of them diabolically clever in ore 
respect. Even I, who am thoroughly pro- 
Indian in my sympathies, cannot witness these 
pictures portraying the heroism of the various 
“ services ” without a thrill. Because, they do 
invariably select such awfully nice young m«n 
and women to play the British parts I The 
stories are all so constructed that you cannot 
help being temporarily in sympathy with these 
brave young people who are ready to lay down 
their lives for tie sake of duty— and usually 
in such extraordinarily romantic situations. 

natives” are invariably so drawn that 
M the good ones are on the side of the British 
-Hemd ^ others are Such unmitigated scoun- 


drels that no decent person could possibly 
sympathise with them. They are pictured as 
given up to every form of debauchery and vice, 
cruelty of the most fiendish variety, and loathe- 
Bome treachery. Reason takes a vacation 
while you are in the theatre — and I strongly 
suspect that with the majority of the audience 
it never goes back on the job 1 

I understand from various sources that 
India is the second largest producer of moving 
pictures in the world, Hollywood being the first. 
I do most earnestly wish that a definite 
campaign would be started to flood this country 
with good, well produced, exciting pictures from 
India, which should every one of them portray 
Indian Nationalists as heroes. They would 
have to be very clever pictures. They must be 
the type of story that would appeal to the 
average movie-goer. That means an intelli- 
gence not above 14 years old or so, I am told. 
It would mean a careful study of the sort of 
picture that is popular here. There would 
have to be a regular bureau of research on this 
side — co-operating with the producers in India. 
It would be very wise to engage the services 
of some of the lecturers and writers here whose 
whole lives are given to propaganda. To 
popularise the Indian side in the struggle would 
not be at all impossible — ^it would only mean 
playing up certain qualities that particularly 
appeal to the American imagination. The pro- 
paganda in these pictures must be implied, not 
open. It must be inherent in the stories, and 
in the characters. Just as the British propa- 
ganda is inherent in the stories, and in the 
characters of the movies recently so popular 
here, pictures such as ” Drums, ” ” Gunga 
Din,” ” Wee Willy Winky,” and others. 

Then having begun this work, it could be 
carried a step farther. Send over here pictures 
and stories to show how important a factor in 
the policy of the Empire India really is. 
Scotch this idea that the whole matter is an 
internal affair of the British Empire, not affect- 
ing the rest of the world. All the serious 
articles in the world will, I fear, not make half 
the impression that one really thrilling moving 
picture could make. It is sad, but true, that 
America is becoming more and more a nation 
that thinks with her eyes — ^not her brain. You 
Indians, who are accustomed to the purely 
intellectual approach to life, are apt to forget 
that the rest of the world lags far behind you 
in this respect. We have not the philosophical 
tradition here. Concord— the Concord of 
Emerson and Thoreau — ^is a thing of the past, 
and it was never typically American. Our 
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genius is of another kind. We are a terribly 
and terrifyingly practical people. In our own 
phrase we are “ from Missouri ” — ^which, for 
some reason that I for one have never com- 
; prehended, means that we must be shown 
before we can believe. That refers of course to 
i the masses of Americans. There are many 
i liere who are capable of using their brains, and 
are in tlie habit of doing so. But, just as in 
; India it is the masses that count — so it is here. 

' If you want Americans to realize that your 
problem is a world problem — awd hence their 
own — you will have to show ” them. If you 
want Americans to realize that India is not in 
dire need of British rule to keep it going — 
you will liave to “ show ” them. And the very 
; best possible method of so doing is by appeal- 
; mg, not to the intelligence of the few who can 
understand such matters — but to the eyes and 
cars of the many, who won’i understand at 
all, but will jecL For Americans are warra- 
; hearted. 

I In other 'words, appeal m the most direct 


manner to the warm-hearts, the emotions of 
the masses. After all, emotion is a most 
useful thing. It is the moving force back of 
many an intellectual attainment. I do not see 
any reason to scorn the appeal to the emotions, 
providing it is a just appeal to the right 
emotions. 

And surely, an appeal for common, ele- 
mentary justice is a ri^teous appeal. 1 am 
glad and proud that I can be moved by my 
love for justice, so that, on this fourth of July, 
the day set aside to celebrate the independence 
of my own beloved country, I can think with 
equal emotion of the struggle still going on in 
India to attain that same independence. I am 
glad and proud that two days are linked in- 
separably in my* mind and heart- — the fourth 
of July and the twenty-sixth of January. And 
it is my earnest prayer that the latter date may 
soon stand for the accomplished fact. And so 
I close, by saying in all sincerity of heart, and 
with all reverence — 

Bande Mataram. 


LORD DURHAM’S REPORT AND CANADIAN SELF-GOVERNMENT 

By EDWARD THOMPSON 


On February 11th, 1839, the House of Commons 
ordered a Report on the Affairs of British 
North America, by the Earl of Durham, to be 
printed. This Report is the greatest document 
in the history of the British Empire, and 
marked a departure from* the procedure of 
every other Empire that the world had kno^. 
Tt saved Canada from being lost to the Empire, 
as the United States had been lost seventy years 
previously, and it changed British thinking 
about imperial matters. Not all at once, of 
course. But this was its ultimate effect. 

A hundred years ago, the common opinion 
of British statesmen concerning colonies was 
that they had strategic value and economic and 
trade value, but that they were an expen'^e and 
nuisance, and that ultimately, they were bound 
to secede, as the United States had seceded, 
and as Spam’s colonies in South America had 
seceded. You could postpone the day of seces- 
sion, by firmness and wise conciliation, but it 
was bound to come. Colonies, therefore, were 
viewed with despair and resignation. 

The problem became ripe first in Canada, 
and in Canada the problem was beset with 


special difficulties and complications. There 
were two Canadas, in more senses than one ; 
Upper and Lower Canada, British and French 
Canada, Conservative and Radical Canada. 
Lower Canada — the seaboard and lower course 
of the River St. Lawrence — ^had been long 
settled, mainly by the French, and had been 
conquered when Quebec fell to the British, in 
1759. It has been described as ‘ a relic of the 
historical past preserved, by isolation, aa 
Siberian mammoths are preserved in ice.’ It 
contained, * in solid and unyielding mass, above 
a million of unassimilated and politically anta- 
gonistic Frenchmen.’ These people were poor, 
they were European and Old-World in outlook: 
they were Catholics, and kept to old fashioned 
ways. They disliked the new vigorous British 
settlers, on the greaf Lakes of Upper Canada, 
and they disliked almost more the people of the 
United States to the south, whom they re- 
garded as people with dangerous republican and 
radical tendencies. 

Upper Canada, a vast wilderness beside the 
Great Lakes, was being settled by vigorous 
men and women from Europe and from the 
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United States. These settlers did not all think 
and feel alike. Among them were many naval 
and miiitaiy officers, who had small means or 
small pensions, and had gone there to have a 
fuller freer life; but wanted that life to be as 
far as possible like the life of the upper classes 
in England. They were intensely conservative 
in outlook, and they viewed with deep suspicion 
the many Irishmen and English Radicals who 
were settling in Canada, and still more the 
many citizens of the United States who crossed 
the border, to make new homes in Canada. 
Another element of strong conservatism was 
furnished by the descendants of the Loyalists, 
the men and women who had left the United 
States during and immediately after a Revolu- 
tion, rather than lose their British citizenship. 
They had already a strong consciousness of 
Canadian nationality, as well as of British 
nationality. Both in the wars of the Revolu- 
tion, and in the British-American War of 1812, 
American armies had tried to conquer Canada, 
and had been beaten back by small British 
forces, magnificently supported by the Loyalists. 
Upper Canada, then, though it held a large 
Radical population, which was impatient of the 
restrictions and class-feeling and snobbery of 
Europe and held also a large population of former 
United States citizens, who wanted Canada to 
join the United States, contained as its controll- 
ing element those Conservative and pro-British 
pxmps that I have indicated. It was divided 
into what were called Loyalists and Reformers; 
and the Reformers contained every shade of 
opinion, from fiercely Republican opinion, that 
wanted complete separation from Great Britain, 
to Moderates who wanted only responsible self- 
government inside the Empire. 

You will easily see then, that, if passions 
rose high enough, there was a good chance of 
civil war, of several kinds. And in the winter 
of 1837, civil war came; and after dying down, 
flared up briefly again, in the summer of 1838 
In Lower Canada, French inhabitants attacked 
the British settlements in their midst. In 
Upper Canada, the more extreme Reformers, 
aided vigorously by discontented Irishmen and 
by bands of marauders from the United States, 
rose in arms. These two rebellions were put 
down fairly soon and without much bloodshed. 
This, however, was largely due to Canadian 
statesmen. Robert Baldwin, the leader of the 
Moderate Reformers, met William Lyon 
Mackenzie, the leader of the Rebels, privately, 
when he invaded Canada with a band of 
jinited States sympathisers, and tried hard to 
bersuade him not to begin a civil war. Baldwin 


failed. But he did not fail in his major aim, 
which was to win self-government for Canada; 
and he and other patriots not only managed to 
prevent the civil war from becoming serious, 
but when it was over they persuaded the British 
Governmentr— through Lord Durham— that 
Canada was entitled to responsible government 
(this was the name given to what was de- 
manded). Some years afterwards, William 
Lyon Mackenzie, the Canadian leader of the 
Rebellion, came back to spend his last years in 
Canada, and admitted that his rebellion had 
been mistaken and unnecessary. 

A few brave and decided men, who were 
determined that Canada should remain in the 
British Empire and should win responsible 
government, achieved both ends. And one wise 
man, the President of tlic United States, 
prevented war between his country and Great 
Britain. United States citizens played a large 
part in the Rebellion. They ran anns across 
the border, and m particular an American 
vessel, the Caroline, openly carried men and 
weapons over the St. Lawrence, a little above 
Niagara Falls. Then, one dark night, a band 
of Canadians crossed to the American shore, cut 
out the Caroline from her moorings, drew her 
into open water, away from the ice, and set 
her on fire. She was a superb spectacle, as she 
drove towards the Niagara Falls, her stores of 
gunpowder exploding. This daring act was of 
course an infringement of American sovereignty. 
Public opinion in the United States became 
inflamed, and there was a clamour for war. 
But the United States President, Martin Van 
Buren, refused to yield to this clamour. The 
Caroline, though she was taken from the United 
States side of the •river, had been engaged in 
open interference — what wc now call interven- 
tion — in the affairs of another country. The 
matter was therefore settled diplomatically. 

Another feature of the Rebellion's failure 
seems to me to have been generally overlooked. 
United States citizens built what they styled 
Hunters' Lodges, along the Canadian border — 
the quarry they were hunting was the British 
Empire — and from these Lodges sallied over to 
engage in irregular warfare. They called them- 
selves 'Liberators.' They said they came tr? 
release the Canadians from ' bondage.' But j 
what did Canadians themselves think ? Re-/ 
member, it was 1838; and 1838 was the year' 
when, after prolonged agitation and struggle, 
the British people did the best action in their 
history, and set the example of abolishing 
slavery. These Liberators came from a 
country which not only had slaves, but just 
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then had no intention of ceasing to have slaves. 
Canadians preferred not to accept liberation 
from such hands. They had gone to Canada 
to enjoy a full free vigorous life, and they 
thought rather well of themselves — not only in 
comparison with the citizens of the United 
States, but also, it must be confessed, in com- 
parison with the citizens of England. As a 
Canadian historian has remarked : 

“ rf we have not the wealth of England, neither have 
we iiR landed oligarchy, to cruah down the industiial 
classes; if we lack the population and cotton-fields of 
the United States, we also lack %.its slaves.’ 

Make no mistake about it. Moral issues 
matter. We may shut our eyes to what is 
coming, but the Universe does not shut its 
eyes. Those words m the Upanishads are 
eternally true : 

‘As surely as a calf will find out its mother in a 
thousand cows, so surely will an evil deed find out its 
doer.* 

Historians tell you why the Canadian 
Rebellions failed. Btit they do not tell you 
that the chief reason, as can be proved from 
conteinporaiy documents, was that Canadians 
felt that they themselves were superior to the 
self-appointed Liberators who came uninvited 
from the south. They belonged to an Empire 
which was at last cleansing itself of slavery 
the greatest crime in man’s long history. They 
preferred to remain in that Empire. 

What about the Durham Report, and the 
man whose name is attached to it ? Lord 
Durham was a Whig peer, and in England was 
considered a dangerous Radical. He and his 
family were leaders in the English struggle for 
the Reform Bill, by which there was a great 
extension of the franchise, and modern England 
began. His opinions went further than the 
British Cabinet approved, and it seemed a 
good idea bo send him to Canada, to settle the 
first rebellion and to draw up a report on what 
should be done. Canada was a long way off, 
and he could do no harm there. He might, 
for he was a clever fellow, draw up some good 
suggestions; and anywsiy, a troublesome man 
would be out of the way. 

The Cabinet never for one moment 
dreamed that he would draw up such a docu- 
ment as the Durham Report. Though it is 
often asserted that the Report was the work 
of hie secretary, Charles Buller. Lord Durham 
took responsibility for it, and with his name 
attached urged it on the British Cabinet. 

Canada had already considerable self- 
gtT'emment; an Executive Council, and a 
Legislative Assembly. But the Executive 


Council, who were nominated, were independent 
of the elected Assembly, and the Governor 
had control of patronage and public expenditure. 
This did not satisfy Canadian opinion. Let me 
quote from Lord Durham’s Report a few words 
which will show you what a bombshell it was, 
when it burst on the British Cabinet. He re- 
commended that the administration of the 
Colony should be entrusted ‘ lo such men as 
could command a majority.’ The Governor 
must 

‘ be given to understand that he need count on no aid 
from home in any difference with the AnBcmbly, that 
Rhouid not directly involve the relation^, between the 
Mother Country and the Colony I admit that the sys- 

tem which I propose would, in fact, place the internal 
Government of the Colony in the hands of the Colonists 
ihemselvps; and that we should thus leave to them the 

execution of the II ws The British people of the 

North American Colonies are a people on whom we may 
safely rely, and to whom we must not grudge power.* 

What a relief it is to listen to someone 
who is so convinced of the truth of what he 
has to say, that ho says^ it with resounding 
clearness. In this Report, the last action of 
Lord Durham’s life, he makes his meaning 
pikestaff plain. The conviction that rings 
through his sentences shook even men who 
disliked what he said, into looking again hard 
at what he had said. The man evidently 
l)elieved what ho was saying: It wasn’t just 
one of those Reports, of the kind we know so 
well, which are intended merely to keep the 
public quiet while nothing is done. 

There was still a struggle, before Canada’s 
full responsible self-government was a reality. 
But the struggle was a brief one, and it was 
not embittered, as so many similar struggles 
have been, by any feelings of despair. 
Canadians knew that their case had been 
recognized as morally sound, and now all that 
remained was to convince men and to drive 
this conclusion home. The struggle was one 
that abounds in noble names, which are hardly 
even known outside Canada. After Lord 
Durham, in quick succession came four of the 
most interesting men, as Governors-General, 
whom Britain has ever sent out : Lord 
Sydenham, Sir Cliarles Bagot— a brave, witty, 
fascinating spirit, Charles Metcalfe, so well 
known in Indian history, and last of all Lord 
Elgin, who made responsible government a 
complete reality. And on the Canadian side 
were men whose names will never be forgotten 
in their own land-~least of all, now that some 
of the very finest historical writing in the whole 
world is being published by the Department 
of History and Political and Economic Bojieiiee 
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in the University of Toronto, Canada. One 
of the battalions that came from Canada to 
fight for the Empire in France in the Great 
War carried the name of William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie, the rebel leader of a century ago. 

One hundred years ago, in the British 
Empire the world found a new kind of empire, 
which started the British Empire on the road 
which it is still traversing. Responsible 


Government began what today has become 
Dominion Status. Are we wrong in styling 
the publication of the Durham Report the 
greatest event, and the Report the greatest 
document, in British Imperial History ? 

[This article is a full summary of a recent talk broad- 
cast by the British Broadcasting Corporation in their 
Ihnpire Programme and published exclusively in India by 
The Modern Review.^ 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL RE-ARMAMENT 


By MARCUS GRAY 


The name of the Moral Rc-Armament Move- 
ment has given rise to some difficulty in the 
minds of some people. The word “ moral Is 
used in contrast to such words as “ physical ’’ 
economic or ‘‘political”; it is not intended 
to convey the idea that it is a merely “ moral ” 
movement, is distinct from a “ spiritual ” one, 
for it 18 well known that moral ideas, however 
excellent, do not of themselves possess the 
power to make men accept them and work them 
(‘ut. The full name ol the movement appears 
at the top of this article, and the accuracy of 
that title will be seen if we examine the aims 
and methods of the movement. 

Moral Re-Armament (MRA) has three 
chief aims. These are, firstly, to get national 
and other leaders to listen to God, and so to 
lead u» where we want to go; secondly, to get 
all the good- will in the world mobilised and 
formed into a public opinion that will demand 
a new sort of public and international life; and, 
thirdly, to bring individuals, by starting them 
to work on the tremendous problems with which 
■vso are faced today, to face those things in 
themselves which are part of these problems, 
and then to lead them to God, who 
alone can put them right. A word about 
each of these. 

Leaders, in spite of the aura that often 
surrounds them, are not, as a rule, supermen. 
Their plans are liable to error in the same way 
as any other human plans. The main difference 
is that disaster on a wider scale follows the 
mistak:es of leaders. The decisions taken by a 
few men round a table may mean life or death 
for millions. Too often in the past God has 
been excluded from such councils; the result 
is the^ffprld as we see it todav. The cure is to 
The only leaders who can lead 


IS the^gprld fi 


properly are those who are themselves being 
led by God. 

It a commonplace that the vast majority 
of people do not want war; and yet we are on 
the brink of it. War, we are told, is the out- 
come of the policies we pursue in times of so- 
called peace. If that is so, then the vast major- 
ity must devote its attention to altering those 
policies; controlling inflammable material is 
better than sending for the fire-brigade after 
the fire has broken out. There is plenty of 
good-will in the world, and a great deal of 
H'adiness to work and even sacrifice for the* 
cause of lasting peace and decent relationships 
between nations and between communities. 
MRA aims at uniting and directing creatively 
all the good-will that is at present ineffective. 

If a doctor has influenza, be^s more likely* 
to spread the disease than to cure it. Similar- 
ly, I’m not likely to b^ much use in curing the 
vorld from the sickness from which it suffers, if 
I'm an acute case of the same disease myself. 
The world’s chief disease are hate and fear. Only 
people delivered from hate and fear can be any 
real use to the world. How can people be 
delivered from hate and fear ? Only by God.. 
A new world can be built only by new men and 
women, and only the power of God can create 
tliem. Therefore, MRA aims at bringing in- 
dividuals into closer touch with the power of 
God, so that they may be transformed and 
play their part in the transformation of the 
world. 

The methods of MRA are related to these 
three aims. If leaders are to be led by God, 
then they must be assisted to get into touch 
with God. In the past it has too often happen- 
ed that those who were in touch with God 
hugged to themselves the priceless gift, and 
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did not take it out of the narrow circle of their 
own private and personal lives, MRA insists 
that God has a plan for national life, that it i^ 
the only adequate plan, and that it must bo 
applied on a national scale. For each man it 
means accepting national responsibility. That 
olten means assi-sting instead of criticising those 
who are actually leading my country or my 
city. I cannot be of much use to men I never 
meet; tiierefore MRA compels me to go out to 
tiiose in positions of great responsibility in 
the world. That this leads to ^criticism is not 
surprising. Shooting big game is much more 
dangerous than shooting clay pigeons; it may 
also be more necessary. 

A second MRA iiietliod is the method of 
getting alongside people of different points of 
view and thinking out with them what is the 
best solution for each problem. This is the 
loving, co-operative, creative solution — ^which 
lb God’s solution, since He is Love. Love 
always finds out the best in people, and MRA 
seeks to get the best out of both sides, since it 
starts with the assumption that there is good 
on both sides, and that the other fellow 
though we may not fully understand him, is as 
keen to arrive at a solution as we are. If wc 
together seek to discover the will of God, some- 
thing will emerge which is not my plan, and 
not his, but better than either. 

Thirdly, MRA is an attempt to direct 
public opinion. How is this done ? It is being 
done every day by the Press, the Radio, the 
Films and various other instruments of public 
inspiration. For a long time these have mould- 
ed public opinion along the lines of fear, 
prejudice and narrow patriotism. It is time 
that they were captured for God by those who 
have been delivered from* hate and fear and 
narrow personal aims, and used under God’s 
direction for the creation of a hate-free public 
opinion, and for the dissemination of hope 
rather than bate. 

Fourthly, MRA seeks to discover the real 
causes of the troubles of the world. These are 
moral and spiritual, rather than political or 
economic. Therefore, they are to be seen not 
by looking outwards and seeing what is wrong 
with the ott^r fellow, but by looking 
inwards and seeing what is wrong with 
yourself. MRA really begins when a man 
faces himself before God, That means that 
he has to hold his life up beside the four 


standards of Christ, and see how it compares 
with them. They are Absolute Honesty, 
Absolute Purity, Absolute Unselfislmcss and 
Absolute Love;* one could add to the list, but 
an honest comparison with these is enough to 
show a man what is wrong witli him. And 
then God will show him what he has to do to 
begin to be different. That is how a man stops 
being part of the world’s disease and becomes 
part of the cure. 

Finally, the simplest and most compre- 
hensive method of MRA is just listening to the 
voice of God and obeying wholeheartedly. 
MRA began in East Ham among ordinary 
people, and it has swept over the world among 
ordinary people. The hope ol the world lies in 
ordinary people, doing extra-ordinary things 
because they have been set free from personal 
problems and disciplined under the leadership 
of God. One or two stories will serve to illus- 
trate that. 

Frederik Ramm was Editor of a Norwegian 
daily paper, and had fio^Yn over the North 
Pole with Amundsen. He took part in a bitter 
Press campaign against Denmark over territo- 
rial rights in Greenland. Later on, he apologized 
publicly in Denmark for this, and now he says 
that crossing the barriers that separate nations 
is more of an adventure than flying over the 
Pole. He has made a real contribution towaiids 
better relationships with a neighbouring nation. 

Tod Sloan was a hardened Labour agitator 
—had given the best years of his life to fight- 
ing the class struggle. Now he sees in MRA 'a 
greater and a more worthwhile revolution, and 
his changed attitude is paving the way for new 
relations between Capital and Labour. 

And here in Calcutta I know a business 
man who has proved that you can be honest in 
business — and still be in business ! 

MRA is a call to united action. When 
people listen to God, they get down to some- 
thing deeper than all the things that divide, 
and find in the plan of God a basis for real jdo- 
operation in revolutionary action. The 
revolution that comes when men are re-made by 
God is the revolution that gives every man the 
liberty he needs and the discipline he needs. 
Such people are free to re-make the world. 


*The writer being a Chriatian naturally calls these 
the standards of Clirist. But in reality they are not the 
monopoly on any particular religion..— Editor, The Modern 
Review, 



THE INAUGURATION OF THE YUVASALA IN CAMBODIA 


On the 14th of July last, the inauguration 
took place of the first rest-house, exprefesly 
meant for the young, in the Far East. This 
Yuvasala was opened on that day at Siem- 
reap, near the ruins of Angkor, the most ancient 
and most glorious memorial of the Khmers, 
under the patronage of the Resident of France, 
the representative of the Ecole Francaise 
d'Extreme-Orient and with the opportune pre- 
sence of His Royal Highness Prince Suramarith. 

The first band of youths 22 Cambodians 
and 22 Annamites, had travelled all night in 
Ruto-cars and on arrival in the early dawn had 
bathed a’la’ cambodgienne in the baths attach- 
ed to the Yuvasala. Then after a repast at 
the tourists’ hostelry situated near the temple of 
Angkor Wat, the opening ceremonies started, with 
^the national hymn being played from a phono- 
graph. The S(‘(5retary of the Yuvasala organi- 
sation gave an excellent discourse on the aims 
and objects of the movement, which was follow- 
ed by a bilingual speech by H. H. the Prince 
Suramarith. After Sunday speeches and feli- 
citations the party along with a young and 
highly cultured priest went to visit the ruins of 
Angkor Wat. 

The Yuvasala is a typical house of the Coun- 
try and has been built along the moat improved 
lines. There are dormitories for youth of both 
sexes, but of course, it is not exjiected that many 
young ladies of the land wmuld overcome their 
natural shyness, and leave the family environ- 
ment for such visits, for sometime to come yet. 


But this hostelry is bound to encourage the youth 
ai the country to tour and visit the glorious 
memorials of their past and greatly profit 
thereby. 

Besides the intellectual advancement, which 
is mainly drawp from the contact of the elders, 
there is the great advantage of a feeling of 
comradeship growing amongst the youth of the 
land. Further, the intellectuai and physical 
rivalry that comes out from the mass-contact 
of these young men amongst themselves and 
their elders, would most certainly result in 
the development and enhancement of these 
qualities. 

The Secretary in his address laid stress on 
the above points and fiirt-her he showed how the 
youth of the town, through the medium of such 
Yuvasalas, may come into contact with his 
brethren of the countryside with mutual benefit. 
And the Yuvasala would further permit the 
student and the town-apprentice to avail them- 
selves of a change of air at the very minimum 
of expenses. 

The situation of the first Yuvasala is ideal 
in all these respects. Here the youth can revel 
in the glory of his country's pa^st as well as 
improve his health. As regards the building of 
further Yuvasalas, all depends on the youthful 
members of this new movement. If they can 
avail themselves of the advantages offered to 
the full, and thereby attract numbers of new 
members then there* is no doubt that in time 
the ultimate objective would be reached. 





The ioauguratioR ceremony oi the **Yuvasala*’ at Siemreapi near the ruina of Angkor 



Indra on the di\ine hamsa, Angkor-\sat The inauguration ceremony of the fir*-! ‘‘^uvasala 
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A Letter from China 

Following is an English translation as 
publiislied in the V iH^a-Bharaii I^ews, of a letter 
to Rabindranath Tagore from Dr. H. H. Kimg, 
President of the Executive Yuan and Minister 
of Finance, Chinese National Covernment : 

I take the opportunity to a«?k Prof. Tan-Yun-Shan, 
who is shortly returning to Edia, to convey to you my 
deepest regards and heartfelt gratitude. 

Your noble voice vindicating peace and justice and 
your valued message to my people have both given us 
no end of courage and inspiration. 

Our people in China have the same instinctive 
regard for peace and equity as you have in India. It 
would, therefore, be easy for you to imagine the amount 
of provocation that has compelled us today to lake 
lecouise to armed resistance against the militarist aggres- 
sion of Japan. 

The inhuman brutalities of the Japanese soldiers 
beggar all description. Not only have they violated the 
territorial integrity of China and encroached upon the 
rights and freedom of the Chinese, they have also, at 
the very same time, imperilled the sublime culture of 
the East, betrayed the great spirit of Asia and menaced 
the peace and security of the whole world. Realizing as 
we do our full responsibility to our own race as well as 
to the world, we will not lay dowq our arms till the last 
of the nithless aggressors has been driven out of China. 

It is true that the Japanese have succeeded in occiipv- 
ing several of our big towns and cities. But contrary to 
their expectations, our desiie and strength to fight hack 
liave also increased in equal proportion And now we 
are confident that the ultimate victory will be ours. 

No two countries in the wosid have been so intimately 
connected to each other as India and China. Their 
•cultural bond is as strong today as it was in the past. 
Much of this revival in our cultural relationship ‘s due 
to your laudable guidance and noble effort. We fully 
realize and admire the sincerity of your friendship for 
us in our hour of trial. Let me assure you of our earnest 
desire to co-operate with you in your endeavours to 
promote the culture of the Orient. 

Praying for your health and happiness, 

I remain, with respects, 

Yours sincerely, 

H, H. Kunc 


Government and Pergonal Liberty 

Because of 'their mental lazine-^s people 
seem to prefer being ordered about by men of 
science, political dictators or religious popes 
instead of thinking for themselves, using their 
rights as citizens, enjoying their soul freedom. 

AH lA 


Our civilization is sorely in need of intellectual 
freedom. In emphasizing the fact, the American 
historian, James Tnislow Adams, in the course 
of an article in The Aryan Path, draws our 
attention to the Bill of Rights in the Federal 
Constitutiion : 

On many important occasions it has been shown that 
the ultimate protection of the individual in his freedom 
has been the Bill Sf Rights in the Federal constitution, 
as interpreted and upheld by the Supreme Court, 

The first article of the Bill sets forth what we still 
consider as fundamental rights, without which a people 
cannot be free nor a free government carried on. They 
are that : 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
right of die people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances. 

We believe that there cmnot be liberty unless men 
are free to worship, speak, print, and criticize the govern’- 
ment, as they choose. 

In the Bill there are certain other more 
specific guarantees which are of great impor- 
tance, such as : 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner, nor in War 
time hut in a manner prescribed by law. ...The right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated. .. .No person shall be held to ans- 
wer for a capital or other infamous crime unless on a 
presentment or indictment by a grand jury. ...Nor be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation. .. .The accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury. . . . 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishmnts inflicted. 

Thus did a free people, who had just gone 
through a long war to gain their independence, 
protect themselves against the possibility of 
oppression by the popular government which 
they were themselves erecting. 

The constitution, mcloding these dauses, is the funda- 
mental law of the land. The government consists of threp 
branches, the Executive, Legislative and Judiciary, but 
to rile last belongs the duty of deciding wbadMHP any 
executive act or legislation contravenes the constitution. 
This explains why, although occasionally objecting to some 
specific decision by the Couru* the people as a whole have 
consistently insisted on the absolute political independ^ce 
and high moral character of the Supreme Court, why 
the nation offeted such vident opposition to Praaid^ 
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Rooteralt’i plan to pack the Court by increasing its 
membenltip. 

Nearly a century and a half has passed 
since the adoption of the Bill of Rights. America 
has grown from a population of about 4,000,000 
to 130,000,000, embracing almost all the races 
and religions of the world, all living in 
harmony. 

What has protected us and given us the incentive 
to go ahead has been the Bill of Rights which guarantees 
us in the unmolested possession of our persons and 
property, and gives us the right to worship, think, speak 
and print as we choose. These guarantees have made 
free men and free minds. As we look today at such states 
as Italy, Germany and Russia, m which personal liberty 
has been crushed out, we realize that, although for the 
time being they may have powerful military machines, 
no nation can remain powerful or great in which there 
is no spiritud freedom or opportunity for the growth of 
thought and personality. The world has always needed 
the life of the spliit, but because of the nature of modern 
civilization and its dependence, for good or ill, on science, 
never before did it so need intellectual freedom. There 
can be no advance or even stability for a nation of robots 
driven this way or that at the whim of one man without 
scope of thefr own for personal initiative. 


Racial Segregation in South Africa 

All India has been deeply stirred by the 
passing of the Asiatic Transvaal Land and 
IVading Bill by the Union Assembly of South 
Africa, which embodies the principle of social 
segregation as between the white and coloured 
races. In an article, written specially for The 
NatiorwA Christian Comdl RevieWy C. F. 
Andrews observes : 


The newspapers for the last six months have been 
giving somewhat detailed information with regard to the 
new menace to the Indians who are domiciled in South 
Africa. Not merely in the South, but also in Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika and Kenya, there is a similar method on foot 
to treat the Indian community as a segregated community, 
which is not fit to live side by aide with the European, 
either in residential or trade areas. Mahatma Gandhi 
has challenged the recent legislation as a breach of the 
South African Union's own Agreement with India made 
at the two Round Table Conferences of 1927 and 1932. 
He might have gone still further and declared it to be a 
breach of the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement of July, 1914, 
which guaranteed the status of Indians in South Africa. 

Clearly, behind the minds of people like Dr. Malan 
and Mr. Pirow and others, the whole attempt at recon- 
ciliation between India and South Africa was considered 
to be dependent on whether Indians could be induced to 
leave South Africa or not. Hiat is to say, these European 
statesmen were all the while holding the threat of segre- 
gation tmit the head of the Indian community, if they 
did not go out of the country in such numbers as to make 
the preaence of the few who remained of small aecount 


It is necessary now to understand what is 
pmoposed by the new policy of segregation. 

td sU, the Segregation policy is to apply to 
jH dght ndOion Natives who are called * Bantus,* and 


also to the eight hundred thousand of mixed races, who« 
are called ‘Coloured people.’ The Indian population of 
about 225 thousand represents the third racial unit ini 
South Africa, which will be treated in the same manner 
when the segregation policy is complete. 

We have already a definite declaration of policy by 
the Prime Minister, General Hertzog, and his Cabinet 
with regard to Coloured people. It may be taken as 
practically certain that the lines laid down in this policy 
will be used also with legard to the Indians. . . . 

Let me explain very briefly what this will mean if 
the legislation is carried out for the whole of South 
Africa. In India, the Europeans and Indians now live 
side by side withcmt any barrier between them. There 
used to be certain oarriers before, but now they are all 
broken down and Indians can live wherever they like and 
Europeans can live wherever they like; but in Sonth 
Africa, for many years past, the Governraenl policy haa 
tended to restrict every avenue where Indians could meet 
Europeans on an equal footing. 

Already, in the railway trains, and refresh- 
ment rooms and trams and buses, and even at 
many of the Post Offices, the Indian is forced 
to be separated from the European. Now, it is 
intended to carry this segregation much further. 

No Indian will be allowed to live in the same residen- 
tial quarter with the European if 75 per cent of the 
Europeans vole that their area should become a segregated 
area. The Government will immediately put into force the 
vote of the local Europeans and will turn out of the area 
which is thus segregated any Tj dian who may have property 
in it. What is far more seiious for the Indians, because 
they are traders, is this. In the centre of the townships the 
Indians will not be able to bold property or build shops; 
for that will become the European part of the town. 
They have had hitherto a great deal of their business 
with the Europeans because they work on a smaller scale 
of profits, with less overhead charges, than European 
shops. But in the furture the main streets will be re- 
served for Europeans and the Indians wifi be sent away 
into the side streets. 

The writer suggests that a delegation be 
sent which would be able to interpret the mind 
of the Churches in India to the Churches in 
South Africa. 

If we think for a moment, in the terms of the 
New Testament, we shall surely come to the conclusion 
that racial segregation of this kind, which forces men 
against their will to live apart, is not in accoi'dance with 
the principles which Christ Himself has given us. There 
is a well-known text, which obviously was a kind of motto 
in the early Church. It runs as follows : * In Christ, 
there cannot be Jew or Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond* 
or free, but all are one in Christ Jesus.’ 

Mr. Kodanda Rao, of the Servants of India Society, 
wrote a very important article pointing out that the 
Christian missionaries had been themselves among the 
first to condemn racial segregation in the form of Un- 
touchability in India itself. 

Mr. Kodanda Rao has asked plainly whether the 
Christian missionaries in India co^d not send out a 
representative to South Africa to plead with Christians 
th^ against this new form of untoochablBty. Snrdy 
such an ardide, coming from one who was the Secretary 
of Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Sutri in SoMih Africa and Is hinis^’^ 
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ra, Hindu, should be regarded 'vrith the utmost concern 
by the National Christian Council in India, and his 
«uggestion that someone should go out to South Africa 
and plead with those Christians out there should not be 
laid aside. 


Moh«n-jo-Daro 

All of us have heard about the discovery 
'of an ancient city that existed about 5000 years 
ago, at Mohen-jo-Daro, eight miles aways from 
Dokri, in the District of Larkana, Sind. The 
late Mr. R. D. Banerji discovered the city in 
1922, and elaborate excavations were carried 
out by the Archaeological Department. C. R. 
Roy, Curator, Victoria Museum, Karachi, writes 
in the Indiav World : 

The proper significance of the culture and civilization 
of the people of Mohen-io-Daro will be understood only 
when we shall be able to reconstruct the history of the 
pre-historic people by connecting and interpreting these 
heaps of disconnecting antiquities left by the forgotten 
people. 

I had the privilege of excavating and studying the 
ruins of Mohen-jo-Daro. 1 shall try to present an out- 
line of the picture of the civilization. 

It was supposed by historians that the 
Aryans came to India about 4000 years ago, ^.e 
in the beginning of the Iron Age, and settled 
there after conquering the uncivilized, dark- 
skinned, flat-nosed, aboriginal tribes. There 
was no civilization, worthy of name, before 
the arrival of the Aryans. We shall have to 
discard this theory. 

The discovery of Mohen-jo-ljaro reveals that before 
the arrival of the Aryans, there existed in Sind a highly 
advanced type of civilization much higher than that of 
the Aryans or of contemporary Elam, Mesopotamia, 
Babylon and Elgypt. 

The civilization of Mohen-jo-Daro began long before 
?the Iron Age, in the Calcho^ithic Period, i,e., in the 
^ansitional period between the Neolithic Age and the 
Copper Age, as we see stone implements were used side 
by side with the copper implements. 

^ The people of Mohen-jo-Daro had built 
their City on the west bank of the Indus, with 
pre-arranged plana prepared by the engineers. 

Their most significant contribution to the civiliza- 
tion was their underground drainage system, which was 
very elaborate and complete and also perfect from the 
hygienic point of view. 

The City was well-organized probably under Govern- 
ment or Municipality and social relations among the 
inhabitants were very cordial. Every citizen contributed 
liis energies to the growth of their culture by following 
'dilS’erent orofessions. Merchants, agriculturists, copper, 
'gold, and silver-smiths, stone workers, faience makers, pot- 
ters, weavers, grocers, carpenters, architects, masons, ivory, 
bone, end shell workers, fishermen, hunters, priests, 
school masters, soldiers, oilmen, barbies, sweepers, etc., 
are some of the professional men of Mohen-jo-Daro. The 
firofessions of dancing and singing were followed by the 


public women. A bronze statue of a dancing girl in 
dancing posture has been found there. 

Each family used to live in a house con- 
sisting of many rooms with high ceilings, doors 
and windows. 

Each house had one main gale on the street, and near 
the gate had one open small room for porter, next drawing 
rooms, behind them was harem for ladies, with bed- 
rooms, kitchens, etc. Each house had a well for drink- 
ing water and for other domestic purposes. There were 
also two-storied buildings. The steps of ascending stair- 
cases are still to be found there and they are similar 
to those of our present day stall cases. 

A big house supposed to be a palace ha^ 
been unearthed. 

The palace was surrounded by connected rooms and 
had a central hall with high pillars. Near the hall there 
was a paved tank ^with rooms and verandas facing it all 
round. Tw|o staircases descended into the tank, one 
from the central hall and another from the opposite direc- 
tion. The tank used to remain full with fresh water, and 
when polluted, it was let out thiough a big drain. 
Probably the ladies of the palace used to take their bath 
in this pleasure tank, like the Roman ladies. 

The most striking thing found in the palace is a set 
of bathrooms. Many of their waHs, pavements, and drains 
are still in o perfect state of preservation. 

The males wore loin clothes around their waists, 
turbans on their heads, coats and shirts on their bodies 
and shoes in their feet. The ladies wotre embroidered 
sarieSp gowns, jackets, etc. 

There is no doubt that the ladies of 
Mohert-jo-Daro were very fashionable as it 
can be seen from the various kinds of their 
ornaments and their toilet requisites. 

They used to wear various kinds of necklaces, tyras, 
car-rings, pendants, nose-studs, rings, bangles, etc., made of 
gold, silver, copper, precious and semi-precious stones, ivory, 
shell, etc. The mode of wearing bangles from the wrist 
to the elbow is still to be found among the Sindhi ladies. 
Their fine girdles of purple camelian with Inroiize 
terminals and tassels attract even a casual observer. 
They wore nose-ring which was drawn along by gold 
chain to the ear. This kind of nose-ring is still in use 
among the Sindhi and the Bengali ladies. The ladies used 
to dress their hair in braids and tied them up in knots 
or Shingons of various styles and upon them they wore 
beautiful hairpins of gold, silver, and faience. Ihey 
painted their eyes with antimony. They used copper 
mirrors, ivory and wooden combs. This kind of mirror 
is still in use in Bengal during marriage ceremonies, 
and the double-sided combs arc still to be found in Sind 
and Bengal. 

The children of 6000 years ago liked to 
play) as those of ours. 

Parents derived much pleasure in giving toys and 
dolls to their children as we do now. So we find there 
innumerable terra cotta toys and dolls representing 
various animals, birds, reptiles, men, women, etc., and 
also miniature pottery utensils for girls; mechanical toys 
such as homed bulls, the head of which were moved hf 
strings, and the hird-chatriots which were drawn along 
by their little owners,^ are very interesting. Pottery rattles 
which were gaily painted in colours were very comm'^n 
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toys for the babies. Many of these types are still ma le 
in the village of Bengal. Whistle of Mohen-jo-Daro is 
the most characteristic article that has kept the exact 
form during these 5000 years. The whistle consists of 
a terra cotta hen or bird with a hole at the tail. It 
sounded all right when I blew it after 5000 years. 

Keshub Chuntler Sen 

Keshub CTmndor St'n, wa.s one of tlie great- 
CHt social-religious reformers in living memory, 
and perhaps the best orator that India produced 
in the last centuiy. Dr. B. B. Dey writes in 
The Theofioph}St : 

In the spring of 1870 when Keshub was 32, he visited 
England with the object of carrying the message of his 
new faith to the wider public in Europe. He met with 
the moat cordial reception, from all classes of people in 
England, that has ever been accorded to any Indian in 
that country. Dean Stanley, Prof. *Max Muller, John 
Stuart Mill, Gladstone and a host of other outstanding 
personalities in England at that period became his admirers 
and staunch supporters. He was received in private audi- 
ence by Queen Victoria. 

He was invited to speak from the pulpits of many 
Christian churches and he told the people not only about 
his work of social and religious reform in India but 
also of various evils, moral and political, which had come 
to India through British domination. 

The honour he received in England did not turn 
Keshub’s head, and he came back confirmed in his simple 
national ways of living. 

Keshub recognized social reform as pad 
and parcel of religious work. He was not a 
sudden or a violent reformer, nor did he makt* 
his relonns rigid and final. 

He knew that such reforms, to be really beneficial .0 
his country, must be progressive and elastic in character 
so that they might grow with the spirit of the times. He 
knew that nothing could be in the permanent interests 
of a nation which was not founded on its character, and 
the reforms which Keshub sought to introduce were there- 
fore always national in their outlook anrd in consonance 
with the pure and simple customs of the country. While 
he was engaged in these numerous social reforms on the 
one hand, his spiritual life on the other hand became 
richer and nobler at this time. His utterances, both in 
Englitih and in Bengali, in public lectures or in sermons 
from the pulpit, began to attract unparalleled crowds of 
men and women. 

Some of the lectures delivered at the Town 
Hall at C'alculta during this period have since 
been published and read by people wherever 
English is spoken. He delivered these lectures 
extempore. 

There was no preparation but he let himself be carried 
away by the emotion of tre moment. “The flood of his 
oratory” says hts biographer Masumdar, “fell like a torrent 
from some Himalayan height, instantaneous, vast, clear and 
overpowering.” Keshub never learned elocution. His 
ddivory was completely free from any kind of aflectation. 
He never gesticulated. There was no effort or straining 
either in the lucid, limpid thought or in the rich, deep 
' as if the Lord had chosen to speak with 

KUbub’s tongue. Those who saw and heard him in those 


days declare that they never listened to anything like 
in their lives. If this was the testimony borne by people 
with regard to his English addresses, his Bengali sermons 
from the pulpit of the Brahmo Maudir were even more 
greatly admired. These seimons and prayers have fortun- 
ately all been preserved in print, and serve for the edifica- 
tion and moral and soiritual guidance of generations of 
his countrymen. Keshub proved to be a born master 
of his \einacular, and his prayers are still quoted as 
models of the purest and the simplest Bengali. The words 
in his sermons seemed to flow like a clear tinkling brook 
on the waters of which were reflected the great Heavens. 
The fame of Keshub’s preachings and sermons spread 
far and wide, and The Statesman of Calcutta wrote at the 
time : “ When Keshub speaks, the world listens.” 

Yet the secret of the impression that Keshub made 
did not lie in his language. Keshub spoke, as all great 
religious preachers do, straight out of the deepest spiritual 
experience. He never argued. He appealed to something 
deeper than reason . His words came charged with a 
force and a meaning that mere reason cannot give. His 
sermons were not philosophical discourses but more like 
the inspired utterances of a poet. 


Surendranath Banerjee 

No name was. for many generations, better 
known to politically-minded Indians than that 
of Surendranath Banerjee, who was justly 
regarded by his educated fellow-countrymen at- 
the life and soul, and guiding spirit, of that 
nationalist movement which originated from the 
( ‘-’tablishment of the Indian Congress, in 1885. 
Writes One who know him well in The 
H/rwtefan Review : 

For over fifty years Surendranath’s supremacy as the 
most eloquent Indian , orator, in English, remained un- 
challenged. Though some other athletes with more sinewy 
arms rudely ivrested from him, towards the close of his 
life, the leadership in political assemblages, and tried to 
belittle his remarkable services to the country, posing as 
more skilful pilots, he held till the end of his great career 
the proud position of being the foremost orator in the 
country. In the earlier ^ays “clouds of incense rose 
about him from the prodigal superstition of innumerable 
admirers.” His implacable energy, the heroic strength* 
of ideas, a Spartan sense of duty, the extraordinary com- 
pass of his mind, his amazing vivacity and variety of 
appropriate gesture, “the vibrating voice now rising to 
an organ peal of triumph, now sinking to a whisper of 
entreaty,” swayed vast masses of his fellow-countrymen, 
thrilling their imagination and holdina it spell-bound. 
“The permanent reputation of an orator”— as rightly re- 
marked by Lord Bryce — depends upon two things : the 
witness of contemporaries to the impression produced upon 
them, and the written or printed record of his speeches. 
It is only by a rare combination of gifts that one who* 
speaks with so much force and brilliance as to charm 
his listeners is also able to deliver thoughts so valuable, 
in words S' choice, that posterity will read them aa 
literature.” The speeches of almost all orators and 
public speakers being aimed at momentary effect, and 
dealing vdth pressing questions of the day, generally pass 
into oblivion, by lapse of time, and the chaplet of renown 
which they won dreadfully withers, before long. As happi- 
ly put by Ixwd Roseberry (in his Life of Pin) : “iW 
speeches which have produced an electrical effect upoa 
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the audience can bear the colourless photography of a 
printed record.” 

For about half a century he was one of the 
greatest exponents of that new spirit of Indian 
nationalism that is now suffused throughout the 
couniry. 

It has been said by a great authority that neither 
purple patches, nor epigrams, nor aphorisms, nor over- 
wrought jhetorical imageries, are the test of oratory. There 
must be dignity, elevation, lucid exposition ol compli* 
eated facts, sustained and fiery declamations, impassioned 
apostrophes, the power to touch the emotions — making the 
hearers laugh and weep as occasion Inay demand — ^wbile 
there must also be rallying battle-cries and the thunder- 
bolt of invective, and not merely meek-spirited, dull, prosy 
sermons. Let me quote Surendranath’s own remarks on 
the subject. 

“The qualifications of an orator are moral rather 
than inlelitctiial. It is the emotions that inspire the 
nobles! thoughts and invest them with their colour and 
their distinctive (haracter. Let no one aspire to be an 
orator who docs not Jove his country, Jove her indeed 
with a true and soul-absorbing love. Country first, all 
other things ne^l, is the creed of the orator. Unless, he 
has been indocli mated in it, baptized with the holy fire 
of the love of country, the highest intellectual gifts will 
not qualify him to bo an orator. Aided by them, he 
may indeed l>e a fluent debater, an expert in the piesent- 
mont of liJb case, a fascinating speaker, able to please, 
amuse and even to insUuct; but without the higher patrio- 
tic 01 religious emotions he will not possess the supreme 
power of moving men, inspiring them with lofty ideals 
and passion for the worship of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. The equipment of the orator is thus moral, 
and nothing will help him so much as constant associa- 
tion with the master-minds of humanity, of those wiio 
have worked and suffered; who have taught and preached 
great things, who have lived dedicated lives— conse<iaied 
to the service of their country or their God.’* 

No one could have put it better. 

By universal consent Surendranath’s two Congress 
presidential addi esses at the Poona session of the Congress 
of 1895, and the Ahmad a bad session of 1902 — were record 
performances. Each of them 4ook almost four hours in 
its delivery, and I marvelled not so much at his rolling and 
rounded periods of sublime rhetoric, as at his absolute 
independence of notes to assist his memory and also his 
sonorous intonation which neither failed nor flagged in 
the long ordeal. 

Not a single false note was struck in his two Con- 
gress presidential addresses. His speeches tolled in a 
flood of eloquence through heaving and swelling multi- 
tude. He was not merely a glorified demagogue : a trans- 
figuration fell on him; and the amplitude a view, the 
breadth of design and the flashes of insight into consti- 
tutional principles made him the supreme hero on those 
memorable days. These two inaugural addresses were 
supreme triumph for Surendranath. 


Adibasi Sabha Deputation 

The following is an extract from a report, 
published in extenso in The Behar Herald, of 
what Mr. Jaipal Singh said to the Prime Minister 


of Bihar, as the leader of the Adibasi deputa- 
tion to the Premier : 

Your reference to what you prefer to call the 
linguistic plea for separation is full of bad logic. You 
have made no attempts to indicate what principles have 
to be followed when a serious problem of separation haa 
to be tackled. It is for others to shew what guiding' 
principles have been applied in the past in the creatiom 
and/or maintenance of territorial demarcations. To my 
mind the linguistic argument is a very hollow one fiom 
your own point of view. 

Upon your own word you would have to hand over 
to Bengal all the area which has intensively become 
Bengali in character. Your neighbours on the west might 
similarly claim you because you speak their language. 
Today you are forcing Hindi upon the Adibasis in order 
to prove they should belong to you. To-morrow it might 
be Bengali and Bengal can have the same claim. 

The intelligentsia of India speaks English. Does it 
mean the English •should own it ? French is spoken 
over a large portion of Europe. Does it mean the FrencH 
should govern that portion? You talk of ‘a strong ten- 
dency among the Kurmis of Manbhum to class themselves 
with the Kurmis of Bihar.’ Is this any argument in the 
face of the statistical muidcr I have alieady proved above ? 

You arcijse iis of invoking the help of Europeans, 
Bengalis, Missionaries, Capitalists and others. You go tc- 
the length of saying what special measures you have 
initiated for the backward tribes. You forget you are not 
giving what is not our own. It i« no personal generosity 
we demand. We ask for what is our own. Our minerals 
are being exploited. What compensation are we getting 
in return for the denudation of oui mineral wealth ? 
Jamshedpur is m Chota Nagpur. Are the people of 
Chota Nagpui receiving the first consideration in regard* 
to employment in Jamshedpur or are the Biharee Ministry 
using their position to Biharise the avenues of employ- 
ment ? 

The Adibasi Sahha is representing the demands of 
the people of Chota Nagpur and the Sanlhal Parganas, 
whatever race or creed they may belong to, regardless 
of whether they are Europeans. Hindus, Biharis, Bengalis* 
Moslems, Mundas, Hos, Kharias. Birhors, Santhals, 
Oraons, Marwaria, Buddhists or anyone else. We include 
among us, in word and in deed, everyone who is resident 
within our land and has in consequence vested interests 
herein. The fulfilment of our demands is not a matter 
for academic disciiHsion; it is a national necessity. 


Palodtine 

The Arabs uphold the thesis that the pledge 
iven to them by Britain in war-days has never 
eon fulfilled. Peter Krieger holds that the 
promises were not given to any particular 
group of the Arab people, especially not to 
the Arabs of Palestine. In an artJele in the 
second issue of the Current Thought he 
observes : 

In the wilful process of myth-bttilding around the 
simple facts, it is always deliberately omitted that Emir 
Feisul negotiated with Dr. Weizmann, the Jewish leader. 
In 1919 on terms indicating bis acceptance of the special! 
ngbts of the lews in Pslestineu 
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Another of the old political myths is that of the 
impoverishment of the Arab peasant by Jewish immigra> 
tion. Even the Government’s White Paper had to admit 
that this is unfounded. Lei us recall that all land bought 
by Jews was purchased in the free market. There was no 
legislative pressure exerted on anybody to sell land; on 
the contrary, a numlwr of ordinances was enforced to 
protect tenants in the event of land being sold by owners 
of large estates leased to them. The history of land 
settlement does not know another case of such a high 
degree of consideration of the existing settler’s interest. 
It was the opinion of all the Commissions which have 
investigated conditions in Palestine that the land was 
bought by the Jews at excessively high prices, that com- 
pensation was paid to the tenants on a generous scale 
and that, as Sir John Hope Simpson has put it, the 
Jews have nothing to reproach themselves with in con- 
nection with their land purchases. The position of the 
Arab fellahin who are able to sell some of their surplus 
land is this ; with the proceeds of such sales they are 
enabled to impiove the remaining nortion of their land 
and to carry on a more intensive ana ihus more profitable 
type of farming. Mr. Strickland, of the Indian Civil 
Service, who has a wide knowledge of agrarian problems 
and who has dealt with similar problems in the Punjab, 
was invited by the British Government to investigate this 
•question. He found that such development as described 
here, i,t, intensification of the farming methods of the 
fellahin, following the sale of their surplus land, would 
•exert a favourable influence on their economic position. 

According to tlie writer, the common man 
imperfectly acquainted with the facts frequent- 
ly takes the sentimenial view that the Arabs 
live in fear of being overruled some day by 
the Jews. 

Only the tragedy of the situation precludes such 
fttatements being laughed out of court. Apart from the 
fact that the Zionist Organisation has adopted the princi- 
ple of non^domination b> either people, and that it was 
the Jews who proposed as early as 1919 the foimula that 
mothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 


religious rights, etc., would it not be ridiculous of the 
Jews in Palestine, surrounded as they are by watchful 
Arab countries, to make any attempt at such a domina- 
tion ? In fact, there has never been a real basis for the 
much talked of Arab fear of Jewish domination. No 
Arab leader takes it seriously, but as a method of political 
propaganda it Is nevertheless rendering good nervice. 

Before concluding, let us for a moment look at the 
question the other way round. Arabs and Jews are the 
chief branches of the Semitic race. An insult to one 
branch is an insult to the other; anti-Semitism is poten- 
tially anti-Arab as much as it is anti- Jewish. The Jewish 
prophets are also the prophets of the Muslim. The great 
periods of Arab history have been those in which the 
association with Jews has been closest and most 
friendly; and similarly by the Jews have never been so 
happy as they were under the Caliphs and in Spain. 
There is no reason why this association sliould not be 
renewed. The late Sir Mark Sykes was a great student 
of Arab history and an admirer of the Arab genius; he 
believed that there w^s about to be a fine efflorescence of 
her culture and power in the world. And he was a 
Zionist because he believed that the Jews were (their) 
natural allies in that happy event. 

The world is changing fast and Arabs in 
every country must moke their choice between 
stagnation and progress 

Progress will not necessarily be at the same pace 
in all Arab States. But it is true to say of Islam as a 
whole that it is returning to the more liberal and progres- 
sive ideas that made it a great world-power in the classic 
period of Arab history. Might not therefore a patriotic 
Arab, to whatever country he belonged, reason with him- 
self : “ Because I want Palestine like other Arab States 
to become strong and capable of standing alone, I will 
use the Jews, who can make it inherently strong. I will 
exact conditions that will secure that my own people are 
not overwhelmed and diminished, but the Jews have 
assured me from the » beginning that this is no part of 
their ambition, and I will discuss the future conditions 
of the country frankly on the basis of equality between 
the two races.” 
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Chinese Women and the National Crisis 

The Sino- Japanese war has brought to 
China many a blessing in disguise, observes 
Miss P. S. Tseng in The Asiatic Review. One 
great thing brought about by tlft war has been 
the emancipation of women. In one generation 
the Chinese woman has jumped from mediaeval 
to modern life, says the author, and the war 
has not been without its influence in this 
respect. 

All over free China the Government has started 
centres for the training of fiist-aid and ambulance workers 
and also gives instruction in home nursing. There are 
generally from 40 to 50 people in one class, and after 
about six weeks’ instruction from doctors and nurses 
they are sent to temporary hospitals, refugee camps, and 
the fiont. Old ladies of 60 to 70 work with schoolgirls 
and take the same examination at the end of their course. 

The Government is also training a second type of 
workers for “literature” work. A thousand words suffice 
for the farmer and peasant, and easy books are being 
written containing these words, both for the teaching of 
the country people and the refugees. Wounded soldiers, 
loo, are being instructed by the workers in this field, as 
also are their wives and mothers. 

In the North-West, especially, women have taken 
over the cultivation of the land and released their 
husbands, who have become guerillas. In the South, in 
Kwangsi, where there has been conscription and all men 
at the age of 18 have had to join up in a kind of territoriAl 
force to protect their district, the women have worked on 
the land. But the bulk of the women of China are not 

fitted for field work, although if the war drags on for 

10 years or so women will have to do the work on :he 
land. * 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek has started a society for 
the relief of children orphaned by the war, and we are 

trying to affiliate all women’s work to this movement. 

Volunteers who often take from 10 to 20 children, and 
societies who may take up to 100 orphans, are allowed 
5 dollars a month for each child, which at the present 
rate is not more than 3 shillings. 

Independently of the Government, women^e 
organizations and societies in each province 
have worked since the early days of the war 
doing propaganda and literary work ; 

The members speak to the country folks, write letters 
for them, help with the wounded and start canteens. 
Visitiiig the wounded in hospitals is not like visiting 
in the Great War in Europe, which I myself have seen. 
In China our canteens are not really places where soldlexs 
can amuse themselves. They are generally little sheds, 
made of bamboo poles with matting as w^ls and roofs, 
near a railway atation or wharf. Often the wounded have 
travelied for 12 days on a train vdthout having dieir 


wounds dressed. The trains cannot travel during the 
day-time as they are constantly being bombed from the 
air. During the day only the very badly-wounded cases 
remain on the train and if they are bombarded that is the 
end. 

We were never sure when a train would come in. 
Sometimes it did not come until the next night, and it 
was often unpleasant waiting on a cold night, especially 
when it was snowing or raining. Once when I was in a 
station it was raided. There was no time to seek shel<^r% 
and a heap of coal seemed the safest place. When ^he 
bomb dropped we fell flat on our faces in the coal heap, 
but somehow they missed the station. Either the wharf 
or the railway station is among the objectives of the 
Japanese. 

The third type of women’s work is that 
carried on by the NatiDnal Training Camps in 
the different provinces. 

Students in the fifth and sixth years (16 to 18 years 
of age) from the Senior Middle Schools and the first and 
second year university students were called to these 
camps, which lasted for about three months. There they 
received military instruction, training in red-cross work, 
first-aid, ambulance, and methods of teaching. After their 
course was finished they were given books and sent to< 
start schools for adults in Central China, before returning 
to their own schools. As a schoolmistress I found it 
most disturbing. On their return they had forgotten 
most of their work, but education is not confined to the 
schools. They had seen bfe at first hand, which is 
something which no school can give. 

The fourth movement is that of the Christ- 
ian organizations, which started* independently 
of the Government in the very early days of 
the war. 

The women of the Church, the Y. W. C, A., girls' 
schools, etc., began making garments for the so]^eis» 
They did not go to the front, but did ambulance work 
after air raids. The ambulance units, which consisted* 
of two stretcher-bearers and a red-cross worker, did very 
gallant work and came out before the “all-clear” was 
sounded. 


The Method of Biography 

Biography is defined in the Encydopaedia 
Britanmca as **ihat form of history which is 
applied, not to races or masses of men, but to 
an individual.^' In course of an instructive 
address delivered before the Royal Society of 
Arts, London, and published in the Journal of 
the Society, Philip Guedalla points out that the 
duties of the biographer are the same as those 
of the historian, to produce a truthful and 
accurate reconstruction of the past; they both* 
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have the same mission, the same method, and 
the same material 

The biograper must run a very straight 
course, Mr. Guedalla observes, between two 
particularly green and tempting fields. On the 
one side, pure literature into which he must not 
stray; on the other side, psychology into which 
he also must not stray. 

Mr. Guedalla makes some valuable sug- 
gestions as to how the biographer may set about 
his work. The first essential is that he should 
approach the pn.st in the right mood; he should 
approach it with level eyes. 

That is to say, he should not look down at it nor look 
up to it, because either of those slants, or angles, is mis- 
leading. If you take the view that the past is full of 
heroic figures, you may or may not produce a good epic — 
probably not — but it will not he history or a truthful repre- 
sentation of the past. 

No less wrong is it to approach the past 
«8 an area filled with a procession of contemptible 
oddities who must be odd because their clothes were not 
<fuite the same as ours, and, above all, because they are 
dead. That is a view which was widely held in the ten 
or twelve years following the last War. The past was 
approached in an unpardonable mood of condescension. 
That is not the way to get a true view of it. It must be 
looked at straight. The approach to the past must be both 
aelf-respecting and respectful of the past — not too respect- 
ful, because the truth has to be told. It must not be so 
respectful as to eliminate or to suppress any element of 
the truth— and the truth we know, is not always respectful. 

The biographer has also gut to control 
'Certain loyalties : 

You have decided that someone’s career has not been 
properly rewarded, and you are therefore prepared to 
iipend the requisite number of years learning your subject. 
And as that process continues, as you live in a man’s 
papers, you inevitably find growing up in you the sort of 
loyalty that those who have secretaries hope — but without 
certainty—thai their lecretaries feel to them, the feeling 
that they will not give their old g<qitleman away. In a 
way the biographer is like a posthumous private secretary 
with a feeling that he will not give his old gentleman 
away. That is one of the things which is almost an indus- 
trial disease attending the writing of biography. 

There is another, and that is biographer’^ 
vanity : 

The biographer must above all be more interested 
in the subject than he is in himself. The biographer 
who is perpetually putting self-portraits into the 
corner of his scenes is a bad biographer. He may 
be a good autobiugrapher, a good novelist, or just 
a good man; but. at any rate, he is a bad biographer. 
‘That theory has been stated by M. Maurois when he laid 
it down that biography is in a certain measure une auto- 
I40fgreipkie deguisee en hiographie^ If you wish to write 
your Mtobiography, for goodness’ sake, say so on the tide 
DMe-'^d we will not buy the book. But do not say 
^Ws is the life of a great man. It is of some interest, 
and if you read it you will find out all about me.*' That 
is a nonCession which no biographer shooU eter need to 
,%inake. ^e is a portrait-painter, and should he Uncon- 
Jperned wiljb hims^ 


The most essential ingredient in any bio- 
grapher’s method must be the simple recognition 
of something, of which the non-recognition, 
distinguishes bad biography from good; a|id 
that is the principle of growth and change in 
human beings. 

People change, but not in bad biography. There 
they have one characteristic, and it never changes. 

Bui we all know that human beings have more than 
one characteristic; and what is more, it changes. You 
cannot study, say, Queen Victoria or Mi. Gladstone, you 
cannot study anyone, except perhaps the little Princes 
in the Tower, on the ba'iis of one unchanging, single 
idiosyncrasy. And ‘ yet the clever, penetrating, interpre- 
tative biography does adopt that rimple label on the bottle, 
with one single feature, in plain lettering. It is untrue. 
If you test it for one minute on Queen Victoria, you will 
see that that is untrue. Tt has always seemed to me that 
in that long career the change^, the growth, the evolution, 
are such that it is the study not of one Queen, but of three 
Queens — Victoria T, Victoria II, Victoria III. The first, 
a girl who came to the throne in 1837, a product of the 
normal lack of royal education in that age, with all the 
characteristics that we know. How long did she reign ? 
Until her wedding day. That is the end of the reign of 
Victoria I. and a different peison afte^'-wards took her 
place as Victoria TI. She was an intelligent person, the 
product of her husband, and utterly different from 
Victoria 1. She did not see the reign out. There is no 
one here who is a contemporary of Victoria II. Victoria 
II did not die with the Prince Consort in 1861. She 
survived him for a few years during which she sought 
to do everything as the Prince Consort would have wished. 
That was still Virtoria II. She faded away in due course 
and was succeeded by a totally different person, Victoria 
HI, the Queen whom some of us remember, the Great 
Queen-Empress. She was a great Conservative and a 
great Imperialist, the product of Mr. Disraeli. She was 
utterly different in eveiV single instinct, belief, and opinion, 
from either of her predecessors. If Victoria II had ever 
met Victoria III in the same room, I tremble to think 
what would have ensued. Indeed, the only common basis 
of agreement would have been that Victoria 1 was a silly 
little thing and ought to be sent to bed. 

The biographer would-be well advised to do one simple 
thing, that is not to know too much about his subject as he 
goes through it. If you are learning your man as you go 
along and if you do not know too much about 1880 when 
writing 1840, then you will interpret 1840 and will try to 
find explanations of his actions in 1840 in the light of 
1832, in the light of his antecedents and education. You 
will not be doing that worst of all things, jobbing back- 
wards, looking in 1880 to see what your man was like in 
1840. You will move through his career in the way that 
a searchlight moves its beam along the sky. You will 
look first at five years and move on, and then look at the 
next five years. That is how you will follow the growth 
and evolution of your subject. 


The Musician in Einstein 

A great deal of the publicity given to Pro- 
fessor Einstein has been devoted to fhis violin. 
To this great scientist, music is more than a 
pastime. In course of a paper contributed* to a 
recent issue of the Jewish Frontier dedicated to 
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Albert Einstein, who has completed this year 
the sixtieth year of his life, Emil Hiib writes : 

..w* i^nstcin does not need to be retiring about 
his violin playing. It is true that coneertizing in our highly 
competitive tknes retfuires greater technical study man 
even the av^age scientist could devote, let alone the man 
with the mission of Einstein, Yet, in his violin playing 
one can detect an excellent musical training, supported 
by a musicianship that is most unusal for a non-profes* 
sional. While conducting Bach's Double Concerto in a 
charity performance played by Albert Einstein and 
Toscha Seidel, 1 had the experience of discovering that 
his interpretation, his clean attack, a|d his natural res- 
I ponse to the orchestra were unusual, and with more under* 
standing than many professional musicians display. 

The fact that he willing consented to parti- 
cipate in concerts was the outcome of his sincere 
desire to lielp tlie needy ones for whom such 
concerts were arranged. 

It is not known by many people that Professor Einstein 
plays the piano. Unobserved by him, I listened a 
number of times while he improvised. I felt that these 
hours at the piano gave him the greatest delight. The 
inventive spirit in the scientist Einstein found in this 
instrument a relaxing outlet. An unusual clarity, a fine 
musical inspiration, and an astounding naturalness of form 
characterized his improvisations. Although his develop- 
ments clashed occasionally with his lack of technical 
equipment, he never lost control over form and Iteauly 
of liarmony. This was an artist expressing himself. 

It is interesting to note Einstein’s prefer- 
ences in music : 

He feets closer to Bach, Mozart, and Schubert than 
to Handel, Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, etc. He detects, 
with fine understanding, the slightest deviation from per- 
fect genius. In Bach, Mozart, apd Schubert, Einstein 
finds that genuine and musically pure expression for which 
his senses are most appreciative. Although he realizes 
the giant in Beethoven, he finds his music too personal, 
his fighting spirit, dominated by his eventful life, too 
obvious in his creations. In Handel, he realizes the 
mus’cal perfection, but, at the same time, he feels a laek 
of depth, a reflection of practical dispositioa, and fre- 
quently an inaufEicient responribility toward his geidus. 
I^humann's charming and melodious originality finds « 
great admirer in Professor Einstein, but be misses S 
grandeur of form in his works. In contrast wirii 
Schumann, Einstein admits a fine sense of arehitectiupe 
in Mendelssohn's music, but, on the other hand, here too 
he does not find enough depth of musical thought. 
Wagner's vastness as a creator and his original and 
beautiful inventions are greatly respected by IVofesaor 
Einstein, but in his music he miii^ the architectiiral 
structure, and the sincerity which was lacking in Wagner 
as a man. He recognizes the greatness ol Riward Stsanss, 
hut he does not find in Iris music that ingar truth, whi^ 
to him is such an esentia! part ol muaio* And adrik 
Einstein has an appreciatfra ear lor the riAdittg* cokrfiil 
mnsical palette of Debussy, he fed In his music a lack of 
stmeture. 

It is, especially interesthtf that he has not yet dis* 
covered the greatness ol Johmes Ihdxttis, whose great 
message in music is almost indisputawy established, aPd 
whose characteristics as a tender asiri are so pmaliel to 
those ol Professor Einstein. 


Spain After the War t Retaliation 
and Revenue 

A correspondent recently in Spain writes 
in The Mani^ester Gmrdim Weekly : 

It is estimated that well over 1,000/X)0 people were 
killed on the battlefields of Spain; yet the total victims 
of the last two and a half years must amount to at least 
1,500,000 people, while some estimates ol the total number 
killed directly or indirectly by the war— by epidemics, 
wounds, or by acts of retaliation are as much as 2,000,000 
— ^that is, almost 10 per cent ol the total population. 

Half the young men of Spain have undoubtedly been 
exterminated, for most ol the men who fell in the war 
were of military age, and the victims of the reprisals were 
also mostly from their ranks. 

The outrages committed by the loyalists will be heavi* 
)y outweighed by the present persistent campaign ol repri- 
sals. The Spanish people have shown themselves of a 
v'ndictive dispositiom—except for the Bussians during the 
civil war no nation has shown such a tendency towards 
cruelty as have the Spaniards. Even the Nazi atrocities 
seem to be gentle " compared with the methods used 
in Spain. 

Even a short journey across Spain gives an idea of 
the enormous number of prisoners. Transport of captive 
“ Reds ” can be seen everywhere. ^Thc Government makes 
no secret of these arrests and the papei^s in Madrid, 
Barcelona, and elsewhere published for several weeks 
long lists of those who had been captured and imprisoned 
for some offence committed during the loyalist period. 
Executions are still going on in great numbers. 

Probably this is about as accurate a scale for the 
punishment of various offences as it is possible to draw 
up; if a former loyalist officer is captured and it is proved 
that he volunteered for service in the ** Red " Army he 
is, as a rule, put against a wall and shot. II an officer 
was called up by the loyalists for service and obeyed, 
hut was then promoted, be comes before a tribunal, and 
may be shot or mav escape with a long sentence of im- 
prisonment. A similar fate awaits Army commissars, poli- 
tical commissars, and party secretaries who are denounced 
by Nationalists. 

It is estimated that 10 per cent of Madrid’s 
population has been killed through retaliations 
carried out by one side or the other. This figure 
does not include those who died fightkig or from 
hunger. 

Any militiaman who is denounced by Nationalist sym- 
pathisers is liable tO be shot or put into prison. Execu- 
tions go on steadily. Military tribunals try the various 
cases of ** murder ” (any execution under the Eepublican 
regime is regarded as murder, and those who were He 
more than agents lor carrying out sentences are now liable 
to lose their lives). 

These reprisals are initiated and carried out mostly 
by the civil Govtfnment, and particularly by the Falan- 
giats. The Army remains aloof, except in tome cases. 

Twenty Year# of Yffifa^Slavia 

Dr. Josef Maer# write# in the Zeitschrift 
fver GeopUit^ : 

Yujgo-Slavla has no eigna of beisi| an artificiri statct 
erpglad by fndiriffiiilB, adit it it burdened by the inclusien 
ef an unneceeanrily l«#|a rnanber ol foreigners. II we 
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put tMtiner vatieft, U can be regarded 

not enly ae a i«al Xiald(taii «|aie« but a nation, that has 
be^ obUfed to ka^ it dtnudderable part of ito people 
oaiaide iti owta bettiohdiniifat 

Oplle gib OeiaWf repieeenuuvei, moatlr deput- 
ies to % IWS ^ m^«alavoiiic peoples, coming from 
a& piM,4 the Anarvo-Hungarian Monarchy, Camiola, 
Ooittti, SlMttia, Bosnia, Hermgovtna, Dalmatia, Ftitme, 
titei luMt Iltria, met together and formed the National 
ContbA 01 Slovenes, proats and Serbs with ita main 
^ it !XkgrA. On the 29th October, 1918, this National 
OPMll became a sovereign body* The Croatian Dkt 
reiolvdd* on this day, to declare all constltntiohal ties 
ana lekHonships between the Kingdom el Croatia, 
Slevcnia and Dalmatia, on the one hand, and the Kingdoms 
ol Hungary and Austria, on the other, to he dissolved. 
At the same time, it declared the so-called “Trhtne 
Kingdom,” trith the addition of Flume, to be an indep4m- 
dent atste. At the end of 1918, the boundaries of the 
state were not yet settled. In 1924, Hatzfeld went to 
Rumania and the Albanian boundarf near Lake Ochrida 
was agreed to. In 1919 Bulgaria had to give np small 
strips of lead near Timolt, GaHbrod and Bregalmca. 
In 1922, Italy daimed the possession of 2kra and the 
island of Lagosta. Fiume went to Italy in 1924. The 
plebiscite of 1920 resulted in the disappointment of the 
Slovenes about CariUtbia. , 

The new division of the land into 33 administrative 
dietticis could not supnress the feelings of separate tradi- 
tions In the peoples^ minds. The Reforms of 1931, which 
created nine bigger Viceroydtfes, appear to be mektng 
headway: yet one of the chief complaint of the Croats 
is that their own native province has been tom asunder 
among twu or more idceroyaBlee. The Slovenes having 
retsittfd thair own province undivided, their desire lor 
autonomy under a federation is not so strong. 

Netf probleins have cropped up, on account of this 
Union. Cmtufy-old political amaration and differences 
of cuitnral development, deepened by differences of religi- 
mis confessions, had given rise to great disparities in 
the political and soeiiu structure and in the conception 
about political ealitence. Eoouc^o oonstltudon, welfare 
and buying power, division of ownership, distrituilve 
organisations, etc., were as different as the rigks and 
laws themselves. Communication was defective. Roads 
loading from Vienna to IViesl went thTtnigb Slriveuia, 
and those leading from Budimost to Flume went ihriugh 
Croatia, while crosMToads were dmost absent. Only since 
the last ffve years that these delects are being corrected, 
which is exp^iting the fusion of the different divisions 
of the state. Distribution of new industries in ihe iand 
and opening of new treasures of the soil are leading to 
the same result 

Itn, Dfc V. V. ConKAwJ 

Edttcntlsiiial TrBkiAi in 

Tlie followiiiR notos oxt IklubBticm m 

Turkey are reproduced here from ITorid 

Stntistics show riiat the peroenlaie of ]iMti» In 1927 
befcee the change of letteia was It be 


over 1630 today, Rpr while the new leRem we easily 
learned they are dio wasily forgotten. Since the majority 
of village schools gTe three-yeay schools, the chudrea 
graduating from those schools quickly forget all tb^/ 
have learned. Various suggestions are givo«» as to a 
solution of this proMeOu A lew, for eshffl|^, m%ht 

require that after a certain period another examination 
be given; those who have forgotten their reading and 
writing to be penalized, those Who have retained this 
abdity to. be rewarded. It is suggested that all 

employees of government offices and cl institutions con- 
nected with the government be graduates at least of 

lyceeSi 

An earnest e^ort is being made by the government 
to meet this great need. Next year, for example, it is 
hoped that SOO new village primary schools will be 

opened. The army is also Imlug used in this connection. 
It is said that the army itself is really a school in which 
90 per cent ere able to read and write. 

For many years there have been in Turkey social 
centers originally called ojah (hearths), created to meet 
the social needs of the young, and to be centers for the 
arousing of intelligent interest in Turkish culture. Since 
February, 1932, these centers have been taken over by the 
Peoples Party, the one piditical party of the country, and 
have been given the name Hmk Am. On February 20 
there were 209 of these ** centers,^' 42 new ones having 
been opened on February 20 in cslebration of the anni- 
versaiy of the organiration. Theoretically each center is 
organiaed with special committees or departments respon- 
sible lor the following activities : language, history, and 
literature; fine arts; dramatics; sports; social science; 
village work; museums and expositions; lectures and adult 
education; library and publications. 


ts Anf One Race Snperior ? 

Dr. Eva J. Rdss observes in The CatkoUc 
Wmid: 

As «n example ol a mistalhen race tibeory, take, for 
examine the (dcs that Negw are lesi intelligent than 
whitefpBc. Yet far fifum ooniidering the Negro as un- 
inteBigant, whites idmulff marvel at the enormous progress 
wMoh has been mkda W Amwioan Negroes sinoe thrir 
enwnidpa^ Hi 1863. m all hietorv» were is no such 
leoerd ol iWift, riiem, peaceful, almost unobserved pro* 
gross Si idkf Negro has made in America in the past 
seventy-^ years, with the migration of more than two 
fflillliini %|wes m the North during end immediately 
alter Rue Wprid War^^ieiipite his hiOHiicaps soctaBy, in 
econoUsto Bob, tn edwntfon, and every other way^ Some- 
times Sl»9i theoriils support thrir ideas with the {ttrther 
thecay, Huied on the ndiion of man^s evolutiott from lower 
anirnm .fwms, thst Ae Negro resembles dbe highar an- 
threpehla mwe closmr fban die Cmacasiant, in cranial 
oapairilK Imidi of leoedina forehead and prognathous 
jiar, Y0tm dQ mek, the Negroes are me faithest 
mrnfii WM die aim ^ ibidk, red Bps in 
oonBita ipdb l&.lileefisss dnes» add hair- 
kaaneaS^ ludriiieia of the imm 
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MOSCOW PACT? 

By GOPAL HALDAR 
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On August 21, Moscow flashed the worid 
wijth the following news as broadcast by the 
R&uter agency : 

It j» officially announced that a Soviet-German trade 
and credit agreement was aigned in Berlin on Saturday 
(Auguat W) providing for a German credit to Russia of 
two hundred million Reichsmarks for seven years 5 per 
cent interest for the purchase of German goods within two 
years. The agreement also provides for the sale of 
Russian goods to Germany within two, years to the amount 
of 160 million Reichsmarks. 

Surprises are normal now, and the turmoil 
of the times presents the people with a ^ turning 
point* almost a month. Hence, a student of 
politics can very well known which will 
follow which to lead the tortuous path of 
European power politics to its goal. Still the 
above news must have been a surprise to many. 
Their doubts were deepened by the Moscow 
comments of the day, reported by the Reuter : 

The agreement may improve not only economic, but 
also pellUeal relations, writes the Prmda, commenting on 
the German-Soviet Trade Agreement. It is designed to 
relieve the atmosphere. 

The Imtentn says that it can safely be said that the 
new agreement masks a turning point in the business rela- 
tions of the two countries. The papmr adds that the Soviet 
Union’s purchases from Germany comprise chiefly machine 
toola and other equipment. 

On the doubting and debating world, so 
long anxiously waiting for Hitler’s march on 
Danaig, a few bourse later burst the following 
message : 

London, Aug. 21. 

OfficUHv the German News Agency announced today 
that Germany and Soviet Russia have agreed to conclude 
a non-aggression pact and Herr von RIbhentrop is going 
to Moscow on Wednesday to complete the negotiations for 
a pact 

An official Tasa Agency announcement, confirming the 
impending pact, says : “ After the condttaion of the Soviet- 
Gfionman Tirade Credit Agreement there arose the problem 
of improving the politicd relations between Germany and 
theU,S,S.R. 

**An exchange of views on this sohjeot, which took 
place between the Governments of Gmany and the 
U St S. K.. established that both oanies desire to relieve 
the teniioti in their political relations to eliminate the war 
menace and to conclude a non-aggression pact Conse- 
qeently Harr von Ribbentrop will arrive in Moscow in a 
few days lor the eooesponding aegotiatiotts.*’ 

Politicians ww pusslod, parties built on 
eoUd ideologies are shocked, and peoples and 


nations wonder where they stand in the darken- 
ing labyrinth of the age. 

SuRPBiSB>— I n Berlin and Moscow 

The reactions of •the different parts of the 
world are a sufficient measure of the importance 
and unexpectedness that mark this con- 
templated agreement (signed on August 23) : 

None of the newspapers comment on Herr Von Rihben- 
trop’s visit. The news came as a shock to Soviet citizens 
and to foreign observers, who are unable to hazard a guess 
as to the possible effects of the new pact on the three-Power 
negotiations. 

Well-informed Soviet quarters this afternoon expressed 
the conviction that the Soviet-German Non-Aggression Pact 
would not be incompatible with the projected defensive 
alliance between Soviet, Britain and France. The state- 
ment is regarded by competent observers as of highest 
significance, indicating the Soviet Government’s intention 
and desire to continue the three-Power anti-aggression talks. 

Berliners ruhbed their eyes twice when they read the 
announcement of the impending conclusion of the pact 
with the Soviet in special editions of the morning papers. 

Surprise at this sudden development in the relations 
between Germany and Bolshevist Russia is undisguised. 
The newspapers carry the announcement in the biggest 
possible type but hitherto without comment. The negotia- 
tions, kept an exceedingly close secret, were presumably 
known only to a few high officials since there is not one 
Wilhelmstrasse spokesman who does not profess the great- 
est surprise.” 

Foreign political circles in Berlin regard the move as 
a tremendous success for Germany, completely changing 
the political situation in Europe and perhaps only a begin- 
ning of more important dWopments. The effect on Ger- 
many's relations with Spain and Japan is awaited with great 
interest. It is thought that Japan will probably not be too 
pleased with the rapprochement between Berlin and Moscow 
as she had no doubt counted on closer relations with the 
Nazi Powers at the expense of Russia. 

World Reaction 

The midni^t announcement told Britain 
of her diplomatic defeat at Moscow. It was 
felt that the agreement would mean an end 
of the Franco-Russien treaty of mutual 
assistance, cancel out the ^'Anti-Oomintem 
Pact” and thus form a volte face of Nazi 
diplomatists. The Briti^ Cabinet was meeting 
to consider the impending Danzig position, the 
Parliament was surely now to be recalled; but 
meanwhile Britain must calmly andi squarely 
stand by the promise she gave to Inland. 
Poland, however, looked quiet and confident. 
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The Polish view seems to be that the 
news shows, firstly, that the Soviet does not 
wish, as Poland always has believed, to inter- 
iu European affairs ; secondly, that the 
Soviet co’t^jii^Jers Poland strong enough with 
the backing^ie already has received to face 
German aggression, and, thirdly, that Germany 
for her part is carrying on a war of nerves. It 
was an ‘ideological reversal’ for the Nazis, but 
was to remain “another scrap of paper with 
Jber in practice. ” 

^ Anglo-French attitude towards Poland 
would not be changed by the pact, held Pans 
Fiance was greatly surprised, but admitted 
that the possiblity of such a pact had been 
known for a long time and on many occasions 

Aston^fchment coupled with alarm at 
w'hat is described as a ‘stunning blow at 
Britain’s peace front’, was expressed in high 
quarters m Washington Tlic position of 
Danzig was considered undermined, Nazis 
tliought to have got one of the gratest 
victories, and Stalin was held to have resolved 
to let fascist and democratic powers to fight it 
out. 

Of the “Axis” powers, Italy had no 
difficulty in appreciating the Nazi diplomatic 
triumph over Franco-British attempts at the 
direction, and Signor Gayda m (hor^mlc 
Dltalia continued , “ Poland is now isolated 
Britain and France calculated m their engage- 
ment towards Poland on the Russian contribu- 
tion ; now they must take riSks alone ” 

But Japan’s reactions were bound to be 
different. For, the pact would end the 
“ encirclement ” of the Soviet, at least on the 
WTstem frontier of Russia. “An entirely new 
situation” and a new European policy was felt 
necessary, as Japan confessed that she at 
any rate had “ learnt bitter lessons on the 
spiritual bond of the Anti-Comintern Pact and 
that there is no weight in Hitler’s realifitic 
policy.” 

“ A New Situation ” 

It is an undoubted fact that almost all 
the powers felt that a new situation was 
created and a turning point in European 
politics was reached. There is no denying 
this ; and only two factors need be weighed 
before fully admitting this view’. Firstly, the 
actual provisions of the coming agreement 
may, as is usual in such non-aggression pacts, 
leave either side the liberty to denounce the 
pact if the other commits an aggression. And? 
a clause like that would render the proposed 


MOUTH HYGIENE 


It is becoming increasingly difficult under 
modern conditions of life and habits to maintain 
the healthy condition of one’s teeth. Nevertheless 
it is all the more essential to take proper care of 
the teeth as no man can be healthy without a set 
of healthy teeth. The food we take, ha.s first to 
be properly masticated in the mouth by the teeth, 
mixed with healthy saliva therein and then is 
sent in to be further digested and assimilated in 
the stomach and the intestines. If the food gets 
contaminated by the poisons emitted by unhealthy 
teeth and goes into the system, the man’s health 
is impaired and iliseases set in. Thus bad teeth 
might often lead to many chronic and fatal 
diseases, such as Rheumatism, Anajmia. Neuras- 
thenia, Sprue, Atony, dilatation of the stomach, 
ulcer of the stomach etc. Therefore, the neetl for 
proper attention being devoted to the care of the 
teeth could never be over-emphasised. 

The constant use of a good antiseptic dentifrice 
is a sure security against the contamination of 
the teeth and would ensure their preservation in 
a healthy and strong condition Neem Tooth 
Ppto is ideally suited for this purpose and is 
within the reach of all. 

Neem Tooth Paste is a more effective and 
convenient modern substitute for the margoea 
(Neem) twigs, the extensive use of which by the 
Indians has been responsible for their strong and 
healthy teeth. In fact, Neem Tooth Paste contains 
not only the essentials of the margosa twigs but 
also other valuable ingredients well known in 
modern dental hygiene for their cleansing and 
prophylactic properties. Thus it is far more 
valuable and useful than the primitive margoaa 
twig for cleansing and maintenance of the healthy 
condition of the teeth. 

Neem Tooth Paste used twice daily— once first 
thing in the morning and again before retiring— 
strengthens the gums preserves the enamel and 
leaves behind a set of clean white teeth, the envy 
of many a man. It is suggested that the use of 
“Neem Tooth Paste” and “Margofrice” (Neem 
dental powder) alternately— the Paste in the 
morning and the Powder at night or vice versa 
—would be specially good as this will ensure the 
best results from these margosic dentifrices. 

Those, however, who prefer to use only a tooth 
powder instead of any paste, could, with advan- 
tage, use “Margofrice” which is but Neem Tooth 
Paste in powder form. It is, therefore, equally 
effective and would serve as an excellent dentifrice. 
These two are CAIX)HEMICO Products and 
are obtainable everywhere. 
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agreement of no political value, except in so far 
as It may lead to the political changes imme- 
diately. Secondly, Europe is so strewn over with 
broken pacts and pledges since the advent of 
this era of Mcmhtpohbikj that no body can 
put any trust in any agreements. A Pact 
between Hitler and Stalin in particular would 
practically stand no test. 

Keepmg in view these two very imporant 
considerations, we must hokJi that a turning 
point has been reached. For, the announce- 
ment must call for an orientation of the 
policy of the powers. They have proceeded 
so long on the assumption that the warring 
ideologies did not admit of any agreement, and 
that the champions of the rival camps hated each 
other too well to be wise or diplomatic. They 
are now asked to recast their# balance. Political 
and psychological certainties have been rendered 
for them uncertain to a great extent. 


Immediate Effect 

The political positions which the agreement 
is bound to affect immediately, are not far 
to see : tM?., Poland, ‘ Peace Front ’ and the 
^ Axis’ position in the Far East. 

Danzig is in immediate danger of German 
invasion; Britain and France have reiterated 
their promise to Poland afresh now. But will 
they now risk a war for Danzig or Poland ? 
Why should Hitler stop short, of his in- 
tended Polish adventure, no longer threatened 
by the raiglity avalanche of a possible 
^ Pea<^ Front ’ including Russia ? Certainly 
Britain would belie her own record of 
the last few years if suddenly she come 
forward to uphold the Most cause’ of Poland. 
Bhe is too wise a political bargainer to make 
such a doubtful bid for ^ honour ' or ‘ interest ’ 
after uniformly throwing to the winds both the 
commodity all these years. It is certain she 
cannot bring in Russia into the arena— ^t least 
not until towards the end of t*he war if once that 
start, Poland would of course die, or will be 
in deathbed, but peace will be preserved and 
Vtor everted. — So far as Britain is concerned. 

Thus the ' Peace Front ’ could not be built 
up; for that, and its logseal sequel, this Moscow 
Germany must thank the real anti- 
Ctemintern class, the British Premier and his 
friends. The Front” might be 
unnecessary for the time being. For 
^ Front’ of Britain and France and 

RumAi fend been made impossible now. Thoo- 
% ibm nothing to prevent it« as is 
nut by ^ Soviet. A non»i^0Mion 


pact with Germany, on the contrary, extends 
the contemplated Front — so as to readi even 
the enemies of peace. Tfee paradox is too appa- i 
rent to be explained, and, certainly, 

Fomt’ would be a huge paradox ij^^tgelf if it 
become a reality along with tne Gennan- 
Russian agreement — and probably with subjec- 
tion of Poland. 

The ' Peace Front ’ was never solid; but the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis, its opposite part, is 
cracked too by this Berlin-Moscow pact. For 
this would leave Hitler comparatively free to 
persue his ends in Eastern Europe, in Poland, 
Roumania, Hungary, in the Baltic and in the 
Balkans. But the pact also places Asia, and 
the Far East, more at the disposal of Stalin. 
The Soviet, and not Germany, was so long the 
vic4m of an ^ encirclement ’ policy — ^in the east 
and the west of the Axis Powers. The 
threat from Germany being removed, the 
Soviet would now turn its eye on the 
Far East, the Outer Mongolian and the 
Manchurian frontiers, and even on Sinkiang 
The Chinese naturally feel optimistic when 
Japan is likely to be faced by the Soviet, 
Japan’s predicament, as she confesses, is tlhe 
greatest-^for, she may in addition be confron- 
ted by Great Britain and the western powers 
whom she was squeezing out of China. Com- 
mon interest may here even bring all these 
Powers together to meet squarely the Japanese 
arrogance if the Soviet takes the lead. This 
agreement on a Far Eastern settlement may 
help to build up the ' Peace Front ’ anew. That 
would be of value and that would cover up an 
Anglo-French retreat from the Danzig and 
Polish frpnt without a war. 



Not a Break ” 

Japan certainly considers the move on the 
part of Hitler as a volte face. The democratic 
powers and the socialist parties of the world are 
also most likely to hold that Moscow has let 
them down. That is but a simple and natural 
reaction; but not fair in all respects. They have 
been fed too long on an'i-fascist dishes. More- 
over, they believe that the ^ United Front ’ for 
defence of democratic rights and organizations 
would enjoin certainly friendliness for demo- 
cracies ai^nst Ibe worst of the Fascists, Hitler. 
Apart from the ideologues, who would forget 
the realities of the world conditions in this 
darkening era of Reaction, there are a vast 
number of men and women throughout the world 
who believe that the Soviet, for anything, could 
not but line up with these democrades agiunst 
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NOTES 


Mahatma Gandhi Completes His 
Seventieth Year 

Mahatma Gandhi completes his seventieth 
y{ ar this October. May he live to be a centena- 
rian — according to the scriptural and traditional 
Hindu benediction. 

On the 2nd of this month a book of essays 
and reflections on his life and work, edited by 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, is to be presented to him, 

Gandhiji is admittedly one of the greatest 
personalities of the modem world. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s greatest achievement in 
the field of Indian political endeavour is that 
as the result of his teaching of satyagraha and 
of the campaign of satyagraha carried on under 
his leadership, vast masses of the peole of India 
have come to believe in the practicability of 
winning freedom and independence, to hope for 
it, and to be resolved to win it non-violently 
by making all the sacrifices and undergoing all 
the sufferings that may be necessary. 

The most distinctive feature of his charac- 
ter and life is the value attached by him to 
satya and ahimsa, truth and non-violence, both 
in his personal and his public life. This is not 
to say that there have not been famous men and 
men unknown to fame before him who have not 
set the highest value on truth in their indivi- 
dual lives and their public activities, including 
political activities. There have been such men 
and among his contemporaries also such men 
perhaps are to be found. Some of these votaries 
of truth, among them being a few statesmen of 
free andi independent countries who have held 


the opinion that truth should be observed even 
in diplomacy and international pourparlers and 
relations. Whether in their own practice they 
wholly succeeded in adhering to this view, 
we do not know. In th(‘ case of Gandhiji him- 
self there have been on sona' occasions merely 
literal adherence to truth and lawyer-like ingen- 
uity in the manipulation of recalcitrant facts. 

There have been some saintly teachers of 
men who had little or nothing to do with politics, 
who were perhaps more thoroughgoing votaries 
of truth in their personal life than Mahatmaji. 

What distinguishes Mahatma Gandhi is 
his equal devotion to truth and nop-violence. 
A few very remarkable examples of such devo- 
tion to both these virtues arc to be found in the 
religious history of India. But those who set 
these examples were not politicians. Mahat- 
maji’s distinction lies in the fact that he aspires 
to strictly adhere to truth and non-violence in 
thought and action even in political work, in- 
cluding political struggles for liberty. And his 
aspiration has not remained mere aspiration. 
There has been much realization and achieve- 
ment also, though not of course fuU realization 
and achievement. 

In India there have been thoroughgoing 
teachers and practisers of aJiimsS in personal 
life before Mc^atma Gandhi — and perhaps more 
thoroughgoing tlian he. Mahatmaji’s distinc- 
tion lies in insisting upon ahimsa being made 
a, if not the, caidinal virtue in also the collective 
life of nations and of humanity. He is a 
thorou^going pacifist. He would not have 
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recourse to physical force and bloodshed even 
for the sake of preserving or regaining national 
freedom. He thinks that national freedom and 
independence can be won by satyagraha rooted 
in ahimsa. If national liberation could not be 
won by such means, he would not have it. Thus 
in satyagraha he has found what William 
James calls a moral substitute for war. That it 
has not yet been actually found to be an effective 
substitute would not be considered by idealists 
a valid argument against it. What other ideal 
has been fully realized ? — ^they would argue. 

In his devotion to non-violence Mahatma 
Gandhi goes so far as to lay down that even 
when a woman’s chastity is at stake, there 
should not be any recourse to violence, as he 
would call it, to save it. Here we entirely 
disagree. 

Another great endeavour of Gandhiji is 
the war which he has declared against * untouch- 
ability.’ He made it a plank of the Congress 
platform at the suggestion and request of Mr. 
V. R. Shinde, a missionary of the Brahmo 
Samaj, the fight against caste of which body has 
always included the destruction of untouch- 
ability. But there is no question that 
Mahatmaji has been the most relentless and 
successful (so far as his success goes) enemy of 
this particular baneful feature of caste. 

Perhaps no sect carries the practice of 
fasting to such extreme length as the Jains. 
But Mahatmaji, though left behind by them 
in the length of the fasts, has found a new use 
for fasting and the practice of sitting dkamdj 
namely, putting moral pressure on individuals, 
governments and peoples for gaining moral and 
political ends. 

Mahatmaji is a great tapa^vin. So far as 
the mere severity of penances and austerities 
go, there have b^n far greater fapaavins than 
he. But, unlike them or many or most of them, 
Mahatmaji has practised penance not solely for 
personal spiritual improvement or for the acqui- 
sition of religious merit, but also because he 
wants to perfect himself as a brother and 
servant of his fellow-men. 

Others before him have suggested hand- 
spinning and hand-loom weaving as a means of 
ameliorating the condition of the masses of 
India. But he has been the first in our machine 
age to revive among the agricultiiral people of 
the world on a vast scale the praotlee of village 
industries. He hits discovered even some moral 
aa^ q[)iritual efficacy in spinning. 

Qmsdltiji lays the greatest stress on ^asti- 
PW in the sense of complete abstention from 
&e sei act. He regards marriage iterfi as a 


concession to human weakness. We do not 
agree. 

Wtar Breaks Out In Europe 

War has broken out in Europe as the result 
of Herr Hitler’s determination to seize Danzig 
and the Corridor by force. It is a fact of 
history that there was a time when Danzig and 
the Corridor were parts of Germany, and that 
their rc-incorporation in that country is justifi- 
able may be arguable. The allies of Poland in 
the war wanted*that the German Reich’s claim 
to them should be examined by an independent 
tribunal for the purpose of arbitration. But 
Herr Hitler wanted to seize them by force and 
is still resolved to do so. That was wrong. 

Rightly or wrongly, the world has come 
to be divided into the various States as they 
stand today. If it be felt that in the interests 
of justice there should be re-distribution of 
territory, peaceful methods should be followed 
for such le-distribution. But if force were to 
be resorted to instead, there would be no end 
to fighting. Danzig was formerly part of 
Germany, and then it came to have an indepen- 
dent existence. It is possible that it would 
prefer that status to inclusion in Germany. 
Why not let an independent tribunal ascertain 
what justice and self-determination demand ? 
The examination or re-examination of any 
status quo may not be barred by limitation, as 
lawyers would say.. But what 'is the status quo ? 
It was not very long ago that Germany itself 
was not one State. Some one may take it into 
his head that the pre-Bismarck status quo should 
be restored, and if he comes to have sufficient 
power he may attempt it. If ambition and 
force and fancy are tef have supreme sway, there 
may be wars of territorial redistribution in all 
continents and countries. For example, some 
parts of India were formerly parts of Afghanis- 
tan and ex-King Amanulla tried to take them 
by force. Some parts of Afghanistan, again, 
were formerly parts of a Hindu empire, and 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh actually re-incorporated 
some portions of that coun^ in his Sikh 
kingdom. 

But if human civilization is to make pro- 
gress, forcible inclusion or re-inclusion of TOat 
is de facto foreign territory must cease. 

Russians Invasion of PciUmd 

There may be various reasons, avowed or 
not avowed, for Russians invasion of Poland. 
One is that the Ukrainian and White Russian 
minorities in Poland were and are oppressed 
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in Poland and therefore -Russia wants their re- 
inclusion in the Soviet. But no independent 
tT-ibunal has given its verdict that they have 
been oppressed. Moreover, it is possible that 
all Ukrainians, in Russia and Poland, may want 
to have and live in a separate and independent 
Ukrainian State of their own, or that the 
Ukrainians in Poland may prefer to be citizens 
of Poland instead of being citizens of Soviet 
Ru«?Bia. In either case, why should not their 
wishes be ascertained and given effect to ? 

[Since the above was in type news has 
come of an active Great Ukrainia movement, 
including all Ukrainians in Russia and Poland.] 

The question of racial, reli^ous and lin- 
guistic minorities is a ticklish one. But if people 
were reasonable and had the same respect for 
others’ rights and susceptibilities as they have 
for their own and were not obsessed by any 
superiority complex, it would be easy for all to 
live together amicably in spite of differences in 
race, language and religion. And in fact 
normally the people of India have lived and still 
live amicably together in spite of those differen- 
ces. We have said, ‘ normally, ’ in order to 
exclude from consideration happenings due 
to political devices like the Communal Decision 
and the fanaticism of bigots. 

At present there are not and there can never 
be * exterior-race-tight,’ * exterior-religion-tight ’ 
and * exterior-language-tight ’ States, or coun- 
tries, or provinces, or regions— -B^tes etc., m 
which there is only one race or religion or langu- 
age to the present and future exclusion of any 
other. And it is good that it is so, as men would 
be better and happier *by being able to live 
together in a neighbourly manner with others. 

There is no pure race in the world. There- 
fore the racial fanatic, lik® the German Nordic, 
is a disturbing element in the world. 

Religious and linguistic fanatics are also 
disturbing element®. 

We cannot support Russia’s invasion of 
Poland on the plea that she wants to bring the 
Ukrainians in Poland under her aegis. Her plea 
that she wants to restore peace and order in 
Poland is a grim imperialistic joke. If she 
wanted to have a share of the loot, she would 
stand self-^oonfessed as a brigand. If she 
wante a buffer State between her^lf and 
Germany, ^at object will be best gained and 
gained righteously by helping Poland to renaain 
independ^t. 


We Refrain from Discussing 
the War Situation 

The war situation has been changing so 
rapidly, so many surprises being sprung on the 
public, that we have thought it best to refrain 
from commenting on it. 

The Next Census of India 

The next census of India, to be taken 
early in 1941 , should be as accurate and free 
from mistakes as practicable. Its reports 
should also contain certain kinds of necessary 
and useful information of a reliable character 
which are generally expected to be found in 
such official publications. 

It is to be regretted that the Legislative 
Assembly has passed the Indian Census Bill 
m a defective form. 

Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, M. L. A. 
(Central), in moving that the Bill be referred to 
a select committee, observed : 

Sir, this is a very important Bill, and it should 
receive our most earnest attention. In every country the 
census report is regarded as the most valuable source 
of information regarding the life of its people, and every 
attempt is made to supply not only the most accurate 
data, but also to present these data in a form which may 
prove roost useful to everybody. Unfortunately, here in 
India conditions are different. The census report is ad- 
mitted to be very incomplete in India and is full of 
inaccuracies. My Honourable friend, the Home Meml^, 
said a few minutes ago that the census report in India 
reaches a very high level and he also said that this is a 
great national effort. Now, I am sorry I cannot see eye 
to eye with him on either of these (fucetions. As regards 
the census report reaching a high level, may I invite his 
attention to the fact that great inaccuracies crept into 
the last report ? I will refer to an article by Mr. Dutta 
contributed to the IndUn Statistical Jownal, a journal 
which is regarded as authoritative in this country ami 
for whose publication the Central Government makes a 
large grant. 

Inaccuracies and glaring defects in the 
census report have been pointed! out in The 
Modem Review and Prab&si also. 

From the inaccuracies pointed out in the 
article in the Indian Statistical Journal, referred 
to by him. Dr. Banerjea picked out one which 
may justly lead people to doubt the reliability 
of the other statistical details contained in the 
report. Said lie : 

In The Indian Journal of StaUsties, Volume 3, Part 2, 
September, 1937, there ammared an article headed, **In- 
accuraoies in the Bengal Census Report, 1931.’* There 
the whole subject is dealt with from a very scientific 
standpoint and many fnaccuracies are pointed out. Time 
will not permit my go^ into these in detail, but I shall 
l^e you one striking instance. In the Kidiorgunge Sub- 
division ol Bengal k is recorded that there is not a 
single literate in English. We bU know that this is a 
sub-division. There are two Ebii^bIi High Schooli In that 
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tab<divisioiL Thei« is a Sub-diTUional Magistrate, there 
are executive and judicial officers, there is a Chairman 
of the Municipality, and there are members of the Muni- 
cipality. And it is surprising lo rote that there is not 
a single literate in English in that sub-division ! Are more 
instances needed to show that the Census Report of 1931 
was inaccurate ? 

Dr Bancrjea proceeded to mention one 
reason why the census report has now acquired 
added importance. 

The Census Report has now acquired an added 
importance from the fact that representation in the vari- 
ous legislatures of the country is now on a communal 
basis. Therefore, the numerical strength of a community 
is an important factor which has to be taken into con- 
sideration. And suspicions have arisen in different parts 
of the country with regard to the enumeration of the 
population. I find that a representation has been sent 
to the Government of India, Home Department, with re- 
gard to the census by the Working Committee of the 
Bengal Hindu Mah'^Mabha. It is in these words, I shall 
not quote the whole of it, but only a few sentences ; 

“There is a feeling that due to certain reasons, which 
need not be mentioned here, the last Census Record 
did not correctly represent the real numerical strength of 
the Hindu population in the province of Bengal. 

“It is, therefore, desirable that adequate steps should 
be taken and safeguards provided to ensure correct enu- 
meration so that the next census may truly represent the 
actual stiength of the Hindu population in Bengal. 

“We, as representatives of Hindu opinion in Bengal, 
deem it eminently desirable that in every case, where 
primary figures are to be collected in connection with 
the census operations, it should be done jointly by two 
officers of enumerators, one a Hindu and the other a 
Mahomedan.*' 

Tho Huggestions made by the speaker in 
this connection deserve support. 

What I suggest is that the census operations cdiould 
be on a strictly scientific basis, and for that purpose you 
should invite the assistance of all statistical institutions 
in the country, particularly, the Indian Statistical Institute. 
In the matter of appointment of officers you should take 
special care to see that the officers enjoy the full confi- 
dence of all the communities concerned. 

Dr. Banerjea very rightly opposed the 
provision made in one clause of the Bill for dual 
control. Said he : 

Sir, one of the clauses of the Bill provides that the 
Central Government will appoint some of the officers and 
the Provincial Governments will appoint some others. 
Now, this dual control which is contemplated here will 
Am unsatisfactory and will lead to trouble. All the officers 
should be appointed by the Central Government — ^that 
will be one solution. 

It is a very unfortunate fact that there is a consider- 
able amount of communal feeling in the Province and 
the Provincial Governmiuts may be charged, rightly or 
wrongly, with a desire to influence the census operat'ons. 
The collection and presentation of data relating to census 
^ very difficult and it is only experts who can do the 
aglk properly. Therefore, I suggest that there should be 
jJjBrisions in the BiR which will ensure that object, name* 

an accurate colleetion and proper presentation of 
data relating to the nutneneal itrengm of the population. 


In this connection Dr. Banerjea pointed out 
the defective character of the occupational 
statistics of previous censuses. • 

In this connection I may point out that at previous 
censuses the facts relating to the occupations of the 
people were very meagrely dealt with. Now if you look 
at the census of every advanced country, you will fiind a 
great deal of accurate information with regard to the 
occupations of the people. 

He concluded by observing : 

If you have to deal properly with a subject, there 
must be proper prordsions in this Bill. There are various 
other matters in this Bill which should be gone into in 
Select Committee and, therefore, I suggest that we should 
not allow this Bill to be hurried through this House but 
that we should refer it to a Select Committee where all 
the different matters suggested by me and others may be 
fully threshed out. 

But unfortunately the Bill vias hurried 
through the House. 

Caste Enumeration in Census 

We have not seen the Indian Census Bill 
yet. We do not know whether it contains any 
detailed provisions relating to the different 
kinds of statistic s to be compiled. Hitherto 
the practice has been to count and give the 
number of persons, male and female, belonging 
to each caste in the all-India and provincial 
and States reports. It was reported in the 
papers some time ago that at the next census 
caste statistics will not in general be given in 
the reports, but that an exception will be made 
in the case of the scheduled castes. Wc are 
not supporters of the caste system. We do not 
observe caste restrictions of any kind in prac- 
tice But if the census report is not to recognize 
caste, this attitude should be consistent — 
statistics of none of the castes should be given. 

If statistics of the scheduled castes are to 
be given, it is only proper that those of the 
“higher” castes should also be given, in order 
that the comparative strength and decrease or 
increase of each caste of each of tlie two 
divisions of castes may be known. T]ns is 
necessary for political reasons, so long at any 
rat(» as communal representation lasts. But it 
is necessary also for scientific investigations 
on the part of ethnologists. 

Linguistic Enumeration in Census 

The number of sj^ieakers of each langua^ 
in the different provinces and states of India 
should be accurately counted and recorded. 
This is particularly necessary in the provinces 
of Bihar and Assam. A Bounderies Commis- 
sion, promised or suggested officially more than 
once, has been long overdue. Congress, too^ 
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has laid down that all* the Bengali-speaking 
areas bordering Bengal, should be re-incorporated 
'in Bengal. Therefore, the Bengali population 
of Bihar and Assam should be quite accurately 
counted. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjees 
\ Miscellaneous Essays 

It is known to the public interested in 
Bengali literature that the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad (Bengali Literary Academy) has 
undertaken the task of publishing a centenary 
edition of the works of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee. The volume's hitherto published 
have been noticed in the Reviews and Notices 
section of this periodical. The latest volume 
published contains the great author’s miscel- 
laneous essays and articles. It is as carefully 
edited and neatly printed as the previous 
volumes. 

Bankim Chandra is generally known as a 
groat novelist. But he was much more. This 
volume of essays and articles show the very 
wide range of his intellectual interests, his 
varied culture and extensive studies, the 
keenness and strength of his intellect, the 
profundity of his thought and his warm and 
enlightened patriotism combined with liberal 
hura^nitarianism. For the good of his country- 
men he idared to tell them the truth in matters 
relating to their religious beliefs and social 
practices and pointed out * defects in their 
character. 

Sjt. Hirendranath Datta, president of the 
Academy, has cla'^sified these articles, contnbu- 
ted mostly to Bankim Chandra’s own Banqa- 
darsJum and a few to Ptachdr, They number 
38 in all. Seven relate to literature and 
language, four to antiquities, ten to history and 
economics, ten to philosophy and religion, and 
seven are of a miscellaneous character. 

A Combination of Folk Art and 
Folk Literature 

The Calcutta University has recently 
published) an attractive illustrated volume com- 
piled by Sjt. Guru Saday Dutt, I. C. S., 
entitled Patva-Sangit, Sjt. Dutt is well known 
for his enthusiastic endeavours to revive 
Bengal’s folk culture in many directions. This 
volume is his latest achievement. 

There is a class of men, a caste if we may 
say so, in Bengal known as patuds whose 
family name or cognomen is Chitrakar (painter). 
Their traditional occupation is (or rather was) 
to paint pictures of mythological stories in the 


form of long rolls and show them to people, 
chanting or singing the stories, composed by 
them metrically, whilst unfolding the rolls. 
They thus combine in their persons the twofold 
role of bard or minstrel and painter. Their 
contribution to the mental, moral and spiritual 
enlightenment of the masses, mostly illiterate, 
has been considerable. 

Wlien Sjt. Dutt was district magistrate of 
Birbhum he collected many of the rolls of the 
Patuds and took down many of the metrical 
chants or songs as recib'd by them. These 
he has now published with a long thoughtful 
and learned introduction. 

Besides appealing to those who are interes- 
ted in folk art and folk poetry, the volume will 
be useful to those who study the development 
of the Bengali language and literature. 

An Early Advocate Of An Indian 
Lingua Franca 

For a few years past the Indian National 
Congress has been tr>nng to promote the cause 
of Hindi or Hindustani as the lingua franca of 
India, though general unanimity has not yet 
been achieved. It is mierestmg and instructive 
to find that the need of a common language for 
India was felt about sixty-six years ago by 
Keshub Chunder Sen. He was of the opinion 
that Hindi should be that language. Sjt 
Jogendranath Gupta, a well known publicist, has 
recently brought out the first part of a collection 
of articles which originally appeared in his 
Sulabh Samdchdry the first pice paper in Bengal 
- -perhaps in India. The first article repro- 
duced in this collection is entitled, “What are 
the mvp' of achieving unity among the people 
of India ( ” One of the means suggested is 
that there should be a common language and 
Hindi is proposed to be that language. This 
article appeared on the 6th of Chaitra, 1280 
Bengali era, that is to say 65 years and 
5 months ago. The compiler, Sjt, Gupta, says 
in his introduction with regard to this article 
that, though he does not agree that Hindi 
should be India’s common language, his mind 
is filled with wonderment that Keshub Chunder 
Sen thought deeply on the problem of Indian 
unity so long ago and suggested some solutions. 
Sjt. Gupta intends to bring out other parts of 
selections from the 8%dabh Samdehar shortly. 

Bombardment of Civilian 
Population 

Both common^ humanity and the inter- 
national war code, if it can given that name, 
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lequire that during warfare there should not be 
any deliberate attack on the civilian population, 
particularly women and children. The Japanese 
have not been observing this restriction during 
the Sino-Japanese war. The German high 
command’s threat to bomb and shell open 
towns and villages, since carried out 
extensively, is revelation of the same kind 
of barbarous mentality meant to terrorize 
and demoralize the non-combatant population 
of Poland. 

London, Sept. 13. 

In the Houae of Commons the Prime Minister refer- 
ring to the official announcement from Herr Hitler’s 
headquarters yesterday regarding German methods in 
Poland said : ** Whatever be the lerigth to which others 
may go. His Majesty* s Government will never resort to 
deliberate attack on women, children and other civilians 
for purposes of mere terrorism. If action of the kind 
ftuggested is taken, it will inevitably further strengthen 
the resolve of ourselves and our Allies to prosecute the 
war to ensure that the menace we are lighting is finally 
removed.” 

Mr. Chamberlain said that the announcement was in 
fiat contradiction to Herr Hitler’s recent statement in the 
Reichstag when he disclaimed any desire to make war 
on^ women and children. The restrictions, which the 
British and the French had imposed upon the operations 
of their own forces, were based on the condition that 
similar restraint was being observed by their opponents. 
His Majesty’s Government must, of course, hold them- 
selves free if such restraint was not in fact observed, to 
take such action as they may dtem appropriate. — Reuter. 

Tho part of Mr, Chamberlain’s declaration 
which we have italicized is quite satisfactory. 
But when he proceeded to say that “ the 
restrictions which the British and the French 
had imposedi upon the operations of their own 
forces, were based on the condition that 
similar restraint was being observed by their 
opponents,” he introduced a qualification which 
was inconsistent with tJhat declaration, though 
the condition laid down was substantially 
identical with Lord Halifax’s previous declara- 
tion in the House of Lords that His Majesty’s 
Goveniment’s undertaking at the outbreak of 
the war not to bomb undefended places and 
civilian populations was contingent on the 
enemy observing the same restraint.” 

It is to be hoped that, whatever the 
German armies may do, British armies will 
not be allowed to bomb open towns and 
villages. 

Germmy*s ** Assurance ” Not To 
Use Poison Gas 

London, Sept. 14 

, < ^ Lord HiUfax zeveeled in the Home of Lord# ^at 

l^lle Hendereon, when aiking foy paeBpott preaented 
a note emittirhig whether Germany would obeenre the 


terme of the Geneva Gas Protocol of 1925 prohibiting the 
use of poisonous and asphyxiating gas and bacteriological 
methods of warfare. The German Government have now 
replied in the affirmative to this inquiry through the Swiss- 
Minister in London, who is in charge of their interests,, 
whilst reserving full liberty of action in the event of the 
provisions of the Protocol being infringed by the enemy. — 
Reuter. 

The assurance is conditional Even if it 
vrere unconditional, one could not be sure of its 
inviolability. 

Russo- Japane^ Agreement 

Moscow, Sept. 16. 

As a result of negotiations between the Japanese 
Ambassador and M. Molotov, an agreement has been 
reached between the Japanese-Manchukuo and Soviet- 
Mongolian troops o cease all hostilities. 

The Terms of Agreement 

Japan and Soviet have agreed to an Armistice regard- 
ing the Manchukuo bordei warfare which has been waged 
sporadically over a number of years between Soviet- 
Mongolian and Japanese’Manohukuan forces. 

The terms, according to the official News Agency, 
include maintenance of the line existing as at 10|00 
G.M.T. on 15th September, exchange of prisoners and 
two representatives from each side to meet at the earli- 
est date to establish the disputed frontier. 

Americans to Leave Russia 

The U. S. A. State Department has confirmed that 
the United States Embassy in Moscow has advised the 
American citizens to leave Russia. The advice is stated 
to be in accordance with the landing instructions upon 
Embassy procedure in times of threatened danger. 

Thb ”Red” Enigma 

Russia is still a great enigma in the present h^iropean 
situation, writes Reuter*s diplomatic correspondent. 

When the Soviet concluded the Non- Aggression Pact 
with Germany after tu king down a Turko-British ofier of 
collaboration in a muutal assistance pact, the general 
belief was that she was seeking to have her hands free 
in the Far East. But as events have moved so rapidly 
since then, it is not altogether surprising to find the Soviet 
entering into an Armistice with Japan which, it is sug- 
gested, may be followed by a Non-aggression Pact leaving 
Moscow with her hands free in Europe. What use the 
Soviet will make of this liberty is a great proMem. 

The suggestion implied in the recent article in the 
Pravda was that the Soviet staking a claim m Poland 
where it alleges there were nearly 10 millim Ukrainians 
and White Russians. 

In this connection, there are two possibilities, firstly, 
there may have been an agreement with Germany in 
respect to partition of Poland, and secondly, Moscow, 
alarmed by the speed of German visitors may be preparing 
to back up her eJaims to certain territories, if the German 
advance is pushed too far. The mobilisation of four 
million soldiers is in keeping with either alter- 
native and can be regarded as an aU-purpose measure 
to cover every eventuality, while it is significant that 
Germany seems to be as much in the dark and uneasy 
about the Soviet attitude as the rest of the world. The 
Soviet-Janaaese truce should enable the Japanese to 
devote their energies to disusing of the China incident, 
but whether oonfidence in ue truce wiQ enable them to*' 
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irithdraw any of the three hundred thousand men con- 
centrated on the Soviet-Mongolian border is somewhat a 
moot point. It is difficult to see bow mutual Russo- 
Japanese distrust can disappear overnight. The same 
might be said even more truthfully of Russo*German rela- 
tions. 

In short, the signing of the Soviet-Japanese armistice 
does not clarify the situation, but merely introduces a 
new uncertainty.— Reuter. 

Since the publication m India of the pari 
of Reuter’s message italicized above, Soviet 
Russia has actually invaded Poland with the 
alleged objects of protecting 4he Ukrainians 
and White Russians there and establishing 
peace and order in that war-devastated 
country. 

[Later telegrams, dated London, September 
22, state that an agreement has been reached 
between Germany and Russia to carve up 
Poland.] 

Chinese Opinion on Russo-Japanese 
Agreement 

Sept. 16. 

The news of the conclusion of an armistice to end the 
Mongolian border fighting has caused a painful impression 
here although it had been known for some lime that 
negotiations on it had been in progress. 

It is pointed out that Russia continued to give 
material assistance to China after the signature of the 
Changkufeng Armistice, following fighting between the 
Soviet and the Japanese in August, 1938. Hence it is 
considered that the new agreement may not affect Soviet 
assistance to China. 

It is considered that if Japan feels that she enjoys a 
free hand in the Far East without fear of Soviet inter- 
vention, she may radically change her policy towards the 
third party rights and interests which may, therefore, be 
in danger of further encroachments, but this may be 
followed by a more positive policy on the part of the 
United States in the Far East.— Reuter. 

Hindu W amends Divorce Bill 
Rejected 

The Central Legislative Assembly has 
rejected by a majority of votes the motion to 
send Dr. Deshmukh’s Hindu Women’s Right of 
Divorce Bill to a select committee. It is 
useless to speculate now what would have been 
the fate of the bill if Congress members had 
been present in the House during the session. 

However defective Dr. Deshmukh's bill 
may have been, they are wrong who hold that 
Hindu women never had or exercised tlw ri^t 
to divorce their husbands under any circums- 
tance or that such a right is not necessa^ in 
any circumstance. Not to speak of ancient times, 
even at present among certain Hindu castes m 
some provinces women have and exercise this 
customary right. As for times gone by, there are 


various texts in different &mritii} which were 
meant to enable women to marry again in certain 
circumstances, in some cases during the life 
time of the first husband. The verse of 
Parasara which has been quoted* any number 
of times in support of widow-marriage may 
be quoted also in support of divorce in certain 
circumstances. 

Bihar^s Mass Literacy Campaign 

Ranchi, Aug. 18. 

The Special departmental conference in connec- 
tion with the ma9s literacy campaign which waa held at 
Ranchi with the Hon’ble Dr. Syed Mahmud, Minister for 
Education, Development and Eltnployment, in the chair, 
concliHed yesterday after three days’ deliberations* 

The present programme and the future poUcy to be 
pursued in connection with the mass literacy campaign 
were discussed at length and it was decided to open four 
thousand Hindustani and two hundred Bengali libraries 
in the province in areas where intensive work wa« con- 
ducted last year with a view to making the literacy 
permanent. !^ch library will consist of 200 books and 
will lie supplied with one weekly newspaper. The librarian 
will read out and explain to the villagers the news and 
help them to read as well. The books intended for these 
libraries have been specially 'written for this purpose by 
well-known writers. The total cost towards this scheme 
will amount to about Rs. 22,000. ' Steps are being taken 
to open these libraries by the 15th of October next. 

Regular classes will also be held for six months more 
in those thanas where literacy campaign was intensified 
last year and will be attended bv those who were made 
literate as well as others who had failed to become 
literate. 

It was further decided that high school students 
should be encouraged to make their homes and neigh- 
bourhood literate, each student being expected to make 
at least five persons literate in a year. Competition 
between schools in literacy work 'will be initiated. — U.P* 

The United Provinces Government supplies 
its libraries with monthly magazines also. The 
Bihar Government should similarly provide 
I^riodicals for its Hindustani and Bengali 
libraries. 

Vioerofs Message to People of 
India for Sympafhy and 
Support 

His Excellency the Viceroy in a broadcast 
message to the people of India said : 

Simla, Sept. 3. 

*^You have all heard that early on Friday morning 
the German armed forces invaded Polish territory. The 
German Government presented no ultimatum. I^ey gave 
the Polish Government no 'wiming. Thdr war planes 
are reported to he bombing open towns and heavy 
casualties have already boon inflicted among the civilian 
population. 

**lt is clear beyond any question from what has 
happened that Poland has had to face the 
same threat that Csschoslovakia had to face a year ago. 
Confronted with the demand that she should aec^ 
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the dictation of a foreign power in relation to her own 
territory and her own auhjecta, Poland has elected to 
stand firm. At this moment her troops are bravely defend- 
ing the frontier against the ruihless power that seeks to 
overwhelm her. 

“ His Majesty's Government and the Government »f 
France have made it clear that they stand behind the 
former pledges against aggression which they had given to 
Poland. It is in these circumstances that we find our< 
felves at war with Germany today. 

“ The issues that emerge are clear. Acceptance of the 
policy and the methods wl.ich C ’rmany has adopted would 
make life in the world impossible. It would represent a 
tHumph of aggression and the supremacy of the rule of 
force. In circumstances such as these there could be no 
security in the world and no peace of mind for any of 
us. The ruthless onslaught of Germany on Poland, without 
a declaration of war, is in keeping with the rest of her 
conduct in this matter. 

“What faces us today is the safeguarding of pnneiplea 
Vital to the future of I' nity, principles of iniernutional 
justice and internati ..u luoivility, the principle that 
civilized man must agree to settle disputes between 
nations by reason and not by force, the principle that 
in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, the will of 
the strongest, irrespective of right and justice, cannot be 
allowed to prevail. To fail to ttke up this challenge 
would be to destroy for mankind any hope of true pro- 
gress and true development. So long as this cruel and 
ruthless thing is in the world, there can be no freidom 
of the spirit for humanity. 

India’s Task 

“Nowhere do these gieat principles mean more than 
in India, There is no country that values them more 
highly than India, and none that has at all times been 
more concerned to safeguard them. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in entering the war have done so with no selfish 
aims. They have done so to safegiiaid vital principles 
affecting all humanity; to ensure ths orderly progress of 
civilization; to see that disputes are settlcil between 
nations, not by the arbitrament of force, but bj .-jiitable 
and peaceful means. They liLve ^paied no effoit lo aviml 
calamity that now threatens the world. 

“1 do not propose to speak to you at length this 
evening. Far more important than anything that I can 
say to you must be the response of each one of you 
to this tremendous issue. With me, I am certain, 
you will feel that in the stern end testing days that 
lie before us victory — the triumph of the right — ^will not 
be secured by arms alone. We shall all of us have to 
depend upon those inner and spiritual forces which in 
all the great emergencies of life bare tie true and un- 
failing source of strength and fortitude. 

Appeal to People 

“In a cause such as this the whole*hearted sym- 
pathy and the support of all in this ^ great country, 
whemer in British India or the Indian States, wiU, 
1 am certain, be forthcoming without distinction of class, 
of creed, of race, or of political party. 

1 am confident that on a day in which all that is 
most precious and most significant in the civiliza- 
tion of the modem world stands in peril, India will make 
her oontriilmtion on the side of human freedom as against 
th« rule H force, and will play a part worthy of her place 
among the great nations and the historic civilizations of 
1^ vwrld.***-^. P* 

, The principles which the Viceroy has 
^tM&ated are indeed very great. And he is 


right also in observing that nowhere do they 
mean or are valued more than in India. It is 
also true that no country has been more 
concerned to safeguard these vital principles 
than India. There is no question that India’s 
real convictions and character will be manifested 
in practice, that India will make her contribu- 
tion on the side of human freedom,” and that 
*^she will play a part worthy of her place 
among the great nations,” when she feels 
unclogged and is recognized in practice as 
among the great nations ” of the world of 
free men. 

Rabindranath Tagore and Some 
other Bengal Leaders on the 
War and India s Duty 

On the 8th * of September last the Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, Acharya P. C. Ray, 
Sir Manmathanath Mukherjee, Sir Nilratan 
Sircar, Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, Si. B. C. 
Chatterjee, Dr. Syamaprosad Mookeijee, 
Sj. S. N. Bancrjee, Sj. N. K. Ba*?!! and 
^ N O. Chatterjee i'^sued the following 

^cjiicnt regarding the war and the duty of 
India : 

“ At this supreme crisis which threatens not individual 
countries alone but the "niire falric of civilization, the 
duty of India is clear. Her sympathies are with Poland. 
She must stand by Britain and resist the disastrous policy 
of domination by force. No Indian would desire even in 
his own country’s interest that England should lose the 
battle for freedom sltp is fighting today. In that contin- 
gency the realisation of Indian independence will be 
retarded. India will then start a new chapter of slavery 
under fresh alien domination. 

To enable India tp fight for others, she must be able 
first of all to defend herself. One of the greatest 
tragedies of Indian life and condition today is that she 
has been rendered hopalessly unarmed and untrained. 
The first step, therefore, is to mobilise the youth of the 
country, without distinction of province, race or faith and 
provide for them effective military training. Speak- 
ing for Bengal she must have a militia of her own. All 
must feel by deeds and not words that they are fighting 
on a footing of equality for the defence of their country, 
for the protection of their own liberty as much as of others. 

If India’s duty to Britain at this crisis is clear, no 
less clear is England’s duty to India. The Bengalee 
Hindus specially have been reduced to a state of serfdom 
in the land of their birth mainly on account of the Com- 
munal Decision and from every comer of the country they 
ask today in one united voice for fairplay and justice. 
A new outlook is required of Britain towards India. We 
are ourselves without freedom and it is not in human 
nature for a people in bondage to feel any real enthusiasm 
for fighting for the liberty of any foreign county unless 
they know this will lead to their own emancipation. We 
say this not in a spirit of base bargain or for 
raising controversies at a time when unity is essen- 
tial. wt we consider it of supreme importance that 
England and India should know eaeh other’s mind without 
retervatieiL Vbm ire apeak of jusdoe to India or refer 
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specially to Bengal, we stand pledged to the same righteous 
cause for which England, France and Poland are nghting 
today. For the sake of the peace of the world England 
should not miss this great opportunity for estab- 
lishing ever-lasting friendship with India by restoring self- 
rule to her in order that a free India may freely render 
all possible help for the preservation of democracy.— I/. P. 

National Liberal Federation of 
India and the War 

A meeting of the Working Committee of 
the National Liberal Federatidh of India was 
held on the 10th September last. Members who 
were unable to be present had sent their views 
to the Committee The Committee after con- 
sidering all views, passed the following 
resolutions : 

The Working Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation of India views with serious apprehension the 
international situation which has necessitated a declaration 
of war on the part of Britadi and France to meet Nazi 
aggression against Poland. The Liberal Party has always 
stood for democracy and freedom and has repeatedly 
expiesscd its opposition to Nazi Fascist policies and 
methods of settling differences between nations by force 
instead of by peaceful negotiation. Such methods and 
policies are entirely repugnant to liberal principles. The 
Committee deems it its duty to express its considered view 
that in this crisis, India should unhesitatingly and uncon- 
ditionally support the democratic powers by every poss ble 
means so that they may come out victorious in the struggle. 
This is not the time for bargaining though India’s grievances 
are grave and many. 

The Working Committee appeals to other political part- 
ies to take a broad view of the situation so that the country 
is left in no doubt as to its duty in the present crisis which 
is definitely to range itself on the side of Britain. 

While the Working Committee is emphatically of 
opinion that support to be g ven to Britain at the present 
juncture must 1^ ungrudging and unconditional, the Com- 
mittee appeals to His Majest/s Government and the Gov- 
-emment of India to create such fsychological conditions 
in the country as will lead to a general political appease- 
ment and ensure complete co-operation on the part of the 
people of India by cementing friendly relations. 

In particular the Committee appeals to Government 
to hasten the replacement of the present form of Central 
'Government by a Government responsible to the public. 

The Committee also urges that steps be taken to re- 
move all causes of distrust that the present military policy 
tirouses and to create a modern and effic.ent Indian defence 
force so as to enable India effectively to defend itself 
against foreign aggression, — A, P. 

Tha last three paragraphs of the resolution 
'are in reality conditions precedent to India’s 
full co-operation, though they are expressed in 
the fonn of appeals. They are not bargaining 
conditions. But unless they are fulfilled India 
will not be in a position to render all the help 
which she is willing to render and capable of 
^rendering. 


Hindu Mahasabka on India 
and The War 

“India and the War” is the subject of a 
lengthy resolution which the Working Committee 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha released to 
the Press on the 10th September. 

The resolution " inter alia " says that a*i the task of 
defending India from any military attack is of common 
concern to the British Government as well as Indians them- 
selves and as the latter were not in a position to carry 
out that responsibilitv unaided, there was ample room for 
co-operation between India and England. To make sueh 
co-operation effectivs the Mahasabha urges the introduction 
of responsible Government at the Centre, the revision of 
the Communal Award, modification of the Arms Act 
bring it on a par with that prevailing in England and th* 
expansion of the Indian Territorial Force. The resolu- 
tion urges removal of the distinction of martial and non- 
martial classes, complete Indianisation of the army as earlv 
as possible, and the intensification of the training of 
llie cadets of I’le Indian Military Academy in all branches 
of warfare so that an effective defence force may 
l>e ever ready at hand. 

The Government is also asked to take steps to encour- 
age the Indian firms to start manufacture of aero-engines 
and motor engines and implements of modern warfare wi 
that India m'ght he made self-sufficient in armaments. 

What the Mahasabha urges ” is necessary 
to enable India to pull her full wei^t, 

1 hough it is not a bargaining condition. 

Hindu Marru 

By another resolution the Mahasabha calls upon the 
Hindus throughout India to organise a Hindu Nat’onal 
Militia between the ages of 18 and 40. It further con- 
demns “ the spirit of bargaining and of taking advantage 
of the present crisis for the promotion of purely com- 
munal interest at the expense of national well-being^ and 
urges the Hindus to guard their rights end privileges. 

“ The Hindu Mahasabha respectfully brings to the 
notice of His Excellency the Viceroy,” says anotW 
resolution, “ that the Congress does not represent the 
Hindus and that no settlement will be acceptable to the 
Hindus if arrived at behind the back of the Hindu Maha^ 
sabha in consequence of any bargain between the Govern- 
ment on one side and the Moslem League andjor the 
Congress on the other.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, Pi*esident, Hindu 
Mahasabha, presided and the meeting was 
attended by about 100 Hindu leaders including 
Dr. B. S. Moonje, Kunwar Chandkaran Sards 
(Ajmere), Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Baba Saheb 
Khaparde (Nagpur), Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee, Mr. S. N. Banerjee, Mr. N. C. 
Chatterjee (Calcutta) , and Dr. P. Varadarajulu 
Naidu (Madras).— A. P. & U. P. 

Rabindranath Tagore on the 
European War 

At the request of his friends in Europe 
and England, Dr. Eabindranath Tagore has 
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iseued the following statement setting forth hi> 
opinion on the war : 

“The conacience of the world has been profoundly 
shocked at the latest manifestation of the arrogant nn- 
xig^teoaa&eaa of the present ruler of Germany; this is 
but the culmination of a long series of intimidation of the 
weak, from the suppression of the Jewish people in the 
Reich to the rape of that gallant and truly liberal state 
of Czechoslovakia, 

“Through the mouth of Mahatma Gandhi the voice 
of my country has already been raised in moral con- 
demnation of the inhumanity which has plunged the 
world into this insensate carnage, to satisfy the vain- 
glorious whims of an individual and his associate^. Our 
voice may not perhaps reach the ears of the faction in 
power in Germany, for it is not borne on the wings of 
high explosive shells. I can onlv hope that humanity 
may emeige triumphant and that decencies of hfe and 
freedom for the oppi ssed peoples may be firmly estab- 
lished for all limp to come in a world purified through 
this terrible batli (d b’ood.” 

Discussion On Present World 
Crisis At Bengali 
p. E, yv. Club 

Tlic need of mnintniiiing close contact with 
the inlelloctuals of other lands with a view to 
upholding the ideals of civilization during the 
pre^icnt world crisis was stre-'sed by Dr. Araiya 
C. Chakravarti in th(‘ course of a talk at the 
general meeting of the members of the Bengali 
P. E. N. held in the afternoon of September 10. 

War, lie said, was insensate, and released passions 
and forces which could but mar the splendid edifice of 
civilization men had t^ken centuries to build and infinite 
pains to maintain. The duties of writers were clear. 
They were to speak for the oppressed, sympathise with 
the sufferers and hold out hopes to all of a better order 
to the establishment of which the efforts of the entiie 
human race should be directed. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. P. C. Bagchi and 
Prof. Hiran K. Sanyal also addressed the 
meeting. 

Calcutta Citizen^s Resoliuions at 
the Present Crisis 

At a meeting of representative citizens of 
Calcutta held on the 10th September at the 
Council Chamber of the Corporation of Calcutta 
under the presidency of the Mayor the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

1. That this meeting of the representative citizens 
df Calcutta hereby resolves to wholeheartedly co-opwate 
with Government in the defence of this country and in 
resisting the menace of Hitlerism whi^ today threatens 
the civilisation and freedom of the human race. 

2. That in consideration of the ^ miliUry ser- 
vices rendered by the Bengalees to the cause of the 
Himpire and wi^ a view to enabling them to take 
lagifimate pride tn the defence of thedr motherland in 
ihe present ciidis, this meeting earnestly requests the 


Government of India to accord immediate sanction to»^ 
the formation of at least two Regiments composed entirely 
of Bengalees, 

3. That in view of the recent proposal of Government 
to modernise the Indian Army, this meeting urges the 
Government of India to accord their sanction to the 
formation of an additional mechanised unit composed 
entirely by Bengalees. 

4. That the Bengalee Ex-Service Association be ask- 
ed to form a Committee of representative citizens with 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Sinha as Chairman, to give effect to 
the Resolutions passed in this meeting and to suggest 
what further and other services may be rendered by the 
people of this province during the present war. 

5. That copies of the Resolutions adopted in this 
meeting be immediately forwarded to Their Excellencies 
the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief in India, the 
Governor of Bengal and also to the General Officer Com- 
manding, Presidency and Assam Districts. 

Among the movers, seconders and supporters 
of the resolutions^ were persons like the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad, Acharya Sir P. C. 
Ray, Mr. Justice Cham Chandra Biswas, 
Hon’blc Sir B. P. Sinha Ray, Sjt. T. C. Goswami, 
Sjt. J. N. Basu, Lord v^^inha, Hon. Mr. Azizul 
Huque, the Slieriff of Calcutta, Mr. J. C. 
Mukherjee, and Sir Nilratan Hirrar. 

Major Tee while supportinc the resolution said that 
he could state that their request would not fall on deaf 
ears. The speaker said that Indian Territorial recruit- 
ment was open and any Bengalee who liked could get 
himself enlisted. He advised the youths of Bengal to 
cut every other consideiations out and render their ser- 
vices to their King tnd country. 

Congress Working Committee* s 
Statement on the War 
Situation 

The following is the full text of the state- 
ment which has been issued by the Congress 
Working Committee qp the situation created by 
the war : 

The Working Committee have given their earnest 
consideration to the grave crisis that has developed owing 
to the declaration of war in Europe. The principles 
which should guide the nation in the event of a war have 
been repeatedly laid down by the Congress and only a 
month ago this Committee reiterated them and expressed 
their displeasure at the flouting of Indian opinion by the 
British Government in India. As a first step to dissociate 
themselves from this policy of the British Government, 
the Committee called upon the Congress members of the 
Central Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending 
the next session. Since then the British Government have 
declared India as a belligerent country, promulgated 
Ordinances, passed the Government of India Act AzmiuI- 
ing Bill and taken other far-reaching measures which 
affect the Indian people vitally and circumscribe and 
limit the powers and the activities of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments. 

the Congress has repeatedly declared its entire 
disapproval of the ii^logy and practice of Fasciam 
and Nazisin and their glorification of war and 
violence and the suppression of the hunum 
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It bas condemned the aggression in which they 
have repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away of 
well-established principles and recognised standards of 
ci^ised behavioui. It has seen in Fascism and Nazism, 
the intensification of the principle of imperialism against 
which the Indian people have struggled for many years. 
The Working Committee must, therefore, unhesitatingly 
condemn the latest aggression of the Nazi Government 
in Germany against Poland and sympathise with those 
who resist it. 

The Congress has further laid down that the issue 
of war and peace for India must be decided by the Indian 
people. The people of India have in the recent past 
faced great risks and willingly raadeg great saciifices to 
secure their own freedom. 

If the war is to defend the statues quo of imperialist 
possessions, colonies, vested interests and privileges then 
India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, the 
issue is democracy and a world order based on democracy 
then India is intensely interested in it. The Committee 
are convinced that the interests of Indian democracy do 
not conflict with the interests of British democracy or of 
world democracy. 

[The foregoing: paragraph pays in effect, 
without formally laying down any condition, 
that India’s wholehearted co-operation in the 
war depends on the actual recognition of demo- 
era tic principle, in the government of India.] 

If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and exten- 
sion of democracy then she must necessarily end imperi- 
alism in her own nossessions and establish full demo- 
cracy in India and tne Indian people must have the right 
of self-determination by framing their own constitution 
through a Constituent Assembly. A free democratic India 
will gladly aasociatee herself with other free nations for 
mutual defence against aggression ^and for economic co- 
peration. She will work for the e'stablishmenl of a real 
world order based on freedom and democracy utilising 
the world’s knowledge and resources for the progress 
and advancement of humanity. 

[Call it a “ condition ” or not, this is the 
same idea as Im been expnessed in the statement 
issued by Rabindranath Tagore and others on 
September 8— only it is worded differently.] 

The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of 
Europe only but of humanity and will not pass like crises 
or wars leaving the essential structure of the ptesent-day 
world intact. It is likely to refashion the world ita 
good politically, socially, and economically. This ^sis 
is the inevitable consequence of the social and polit’cal 
conflicts and contradictions which have grown alarmingly 
since the last Great War and it will not be finally re- 
solved till those conflicts and conlradirtions are removed 
and a new equillibrium established. The equillibrium 
can only be based on the ending of the domination and 
exploitation of one country fay another and on a re- 
organization of economic relations on a juster basis for the 
common good of all. India is the crux of the problem 
and no refashioning of the world can succeed which 
ignores this vital problem. With her vast resources she 
must play an important part in any scheme of world 
te-organization. 

But she can only do so as a free nation whose 
energies htfre zeleoaed to work lor this great end. 


[This observatioa has been anticipated in 
the Tagore and other Bengal leaders’ statement.) 

The Working Committee have noted that many rulm 
of Indian States have offered their services and resources 
and expressed their desire to support the cause of demo- 
craev in Europe. If they must make their professions in 
favour of democracy abroad sincere, the Committee would 
suggest that their first concern should be the introduction 
of democracy within their own States in which today un- 
diluted autocracy reigns supreme. The true measure of 
democracy is the ending of Imperialism and Foscim 
alike and the aggression that has accompanied them in 
the past and the present. Only on that basis can a new 
order l>p built up. In the struggle for that new world 
order the Committee are eager and desirous to help in 
every way but the Committee cannot associate themselves 
or offer any co-operation in a war which is conducted 
on imperialist lines and which is meant to consolidate 
imperialism in India and elsewhere. 

In however, of the gravity of the occasion and 
the fact that the pace of events during the last few days 
has often been swifter than the working of men's minda 
the Committee desire to take no final decision at this 
stage VO as to allow for the full elucidation of the issues 
at stake, the real obiectivev aimed at and the position of 
India in the present and in the future. The Working 
(’ommittee, therefore, invite the British Government to 
declaie in uneqiiivocal terms what their war aims are 
in regard to democracy and imperialism and the new 
order that is envisaged in particular, how these aims are 
going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present. Do they include the treatment of India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in aocordance 
with the wishes of her people ? 

A clear declaration about the future pledging the 
Government to the ending of Imperialism and Fascism 
alike will be welcomed by the peofde of all countries, 
but it is far more important to give immediate effect to 
jt to the largest possible extent, for only this will con- 
vince the people that the declaration is meant to bo 
honoured. The real test of any declaration is its applica- 
tion in the present, for it is the present that will govern 
action today and give shape to the future. 

[Are not laege a condition” substantially, 
though not in so many words ?] 

War has broken out in Europe and the prospect is 
terrible to contemplate but war has been taking its heavy 
toll of human life during the past year in Abyssinia, 
Spain and China. Innumerable innocent men, women 
and children have been bombed to death from the air 
in open cities. Cold-blooded massacres, torture and ut- 
most humiliation have followed each other in quick suc- 
cession during these years of horror. That horror grows 
and violence and the threat of violence shadow the world 
and unless checked and ended will destroy the precious 
inheritance of past ages. That horror has to be checked 
in Europe and China but it will not end till its root 
causes of Fascism ^d Imperialism are removed. To that 
end the Working Committee are prepared to give thrir 
co-operation but it will be an infinite tragedy if even this 
terrible war is carried on in the spirit of imperialism 
and for the purpose of retaining this structure which is 
itself the cause of war and human degradation. 

[So far as we can see, this war ie being 
carried on by Germany and Russia in 
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imperialistic spirit, but not so by Britain and 
France.] 

The Working Committee wish to declare that the 
Indien have no quarrel vrith the German people 

or the Japanese people or any other people but they have 
a deep*rooted quarrel with the systems which deny free- 
dom and are based on violence and aggression. They do 
not look forward to a victory of one people over another 
or to a dictated peace but to a victory of real democracy 
for all the people of all countries and a world freed 
from the nightmare of violence. 

The Committee earnestly appeal to the Indian people 
to end all internid conflict and controversy and in this 
grave hour of peril to keep in readiness and hold together 
as a united nation calm of purpose and determined to 
achieve the freedom of India within the larger freedom 
of the world. 

Teaching of Bengali In Allahabad 
VmversUy 

Mr. A. C. Mukherji, M.A., president, 
Allahabad University Bengali LiU^racy Union, 
writes : — 

With a view to offering facilities to students of the 
University desirous of studying the Bengali language and 
literature, the Vice-Chancellor lias authorised the Uni- 
versity Bengali Literary Union to hold regular classes in 
the Oriental Department from September 1 (from 3-15 
p.m. to 4 p.m.) on all working days of the University. 
These Classes will be divide<l into three sections each 
section meeting twice a week on days to be announced 
later. 

(o) Primary Section ; To teach the Alphabet and 
a First Course. 

ih) Secondary Section : Text book, Calcutta Uni- 
versity Matriculation Selection. Rap d Header, ‘ Bindur 
Chhele’ by Sarat Chandra Chatterji. 

ic) Higher Section : Course to be announced later. 
The minimum qualification for admission to this section 
(c) will be the knowledge of Bengali upto the High School 
standard. 

Regular teaching will commence from the first week 
of Stmtember. Lessons will be given by Mr. Sukamai 
Daa Gupta, M.A. Candidates desirous of joining any 
of the above classes are requested to give their names 
to the President of the Literary Union, or to Mr. Sukamai 
Das Gupta, C o Mr. S. C. Deb, l^glish Department, 
University of Allahabad, or to the Secretary, Mr. G, D. 
Mukherji, Physica Department. 

No tuition fee will be charged. 

Bengal Students Go for Training 
to Mayurbhanj 

Baripapa, Aug. 28. 

A batch of 18 students accompanied by 3 teachers 
from the Rural Reconstruction Institute of ^saba (Sun- 
dmrbans, Bengal) arrived here to undergo training in 
oottgge industries, agriculture, etc., from uie State Insti- 
tuHone. The students will visit the Puna Chandra Indus- 
trial Institution, Manchabandha and Takhtpur Farms, 
Baripada Central Jail and other places. They will receive, 
as usual, necessary help from the different departments 
of the Staie.--l/. F. 

It is creditable to Mayurbhanj that students 
have to gb to it from Bengal for trainingi but 


it is not creditable to Bengal that the province ' 
does not contain a sufficient number of institu- - 
tions to train students for the different cottage 
industries of the province and for growing the 
different kinds of crops which can be raised here. 

Forward Bloc*^ on the International 
Sii'^uation 

Bombay, Sept. 17. 

Resolutions passed at the recent meeting of the Alb 
India Working Committee of the “Forward Bloc” at 
Wardha were issuad to the Press today. 

The present international situation was discussed at 
great len^h by the Committee. The Committee regretted 
that even after the declaration of war the Congress 
Working Committee had been slow in making up its 
mind as to its duty in the crisis, despite the clear and 
unequivocal directions contained in the Haripura reso- 
lution on foreign policy and war danger. —/f. P. 

U. P. Tenancy Bill Passed 

Lucknow, Sept. 16. 

The U. P. Council today passed the Tenancy Bill 
with only one dissentient. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
Revenue Minister, winding up the debate, pointed out 
that it was a matter of satisfaction that the long-standing 
controversy was going to end and hoped that the enact- 
ment would restore tranquilhty in the countryside. 

Chaudhuri Akhtar Hussain, who championed the cause 
of the opposition, said the Bill was opposed by 
zamindars because it was not wanted and it would 
not lead to agricultural prosperity. Its defects out- 
numbered its merits. He warned the Government that 
the validity of the Bill would be questioned and the 
Gowrnraent might have to pay heavy damages for breach 
of contract. — V. P. 

Plea For Recognition of Bengali 
by Indian Universities 

The Calcutta University has for decades 
recognized the principal languages of India for 
its examinations an^ made arrangements for 
that purpose. We have more than once drawn.* 
attention to this “ national ” aspect of this uni^ 
vorsity’s work and pleaded for the reciprocation 
of its liberal outlook on the part of other 
universities of India by recognizing Bengali as 
a subject for their examinations. In various 
contexts and connections we have made this 
appeal through PrabSsl and The Modern^ 
Review. It gives us much pleasure to notice^, 
therefore, that the Vice-Chancellor snd the 
Syndicate of the Calcutta University have rea- 
lized the desirability of including Bengali as> 
one of the subjects for the different examina- 
tions of Indian Universities of different 
provinces. It is reported in the papers that the 
Registrar of the Calcutta University has been ' 
authorized to issue a circular letter on the^ 
subject, of which the following is a draft : 

I am deotred by the Hen* the Vioe-Chanoellor aad^ 
Syndicate to addteaa yon on the anbjeet ol the deei»- 
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ability of including Bengali as one of the subjects for 
the different exeminations of your University Board if 
it baa not already found a place in the curriculum. 

It need hardly be pointed out that Bengali language 
occupies a prominent place in the <'cheme of study of due 
University. It is taught for all the different examinations 
of this University, otz.. Matriculation, Intermedia’e, B,/V 
(Pass and Honours) and M.A examinations. Under the 
new Regulations it U the medium of instruct'on and 
examinetjon at the Matriculation stage. This has been 
rendered possible only because the Bengali literatuie is 
so vast and rich. Other Indian languages are not how- 
ever negV^cted in this University. It will appeal from 
the accompanying extracts from the I^gulations that the 
following languages are also proscribed for all examina- 
tions from the Matriculation to the B.A stage; “Bengali, 
Hindi, Uriya, Assamese, Urdu, Burmese, Modern Arme- 
nian, Modern Tibetan, Khasi, Telegu, Marathi, Cuzarati. 
Maithili, Tamil, Kanarese, Malayalam, S nhalese, Garo, 
Manipur, Portuguese, Lushai and Santali.” At the M A. 
stage prov sion has been made for the following; Bengali, 
Hindi, Urdu, Uriya, Cuzarati and Assamese. 

Facilities ron Students 

Students belonging to other prov nres are thus given 
the choice of offering their mother-tongue as their 
vernacular for their examinations. As for example, if a 
student having Urdu or Hindi or Marathi or Telegu as 
his mother-tongue migrates to this University and wants 
to continue his studies from ih Matriculation to the BA. 
stage he has the same facilities as a Bengali student has 
for the purpose of studying his own language. 

The Hon. the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate find 
that there are some Universities or Boards in India 
where the claims of an important Indian language like 
Bengali has not been recognized even as an optional 
language As a consequence Bengali students residing 
outside Bengal experience great difficulties and have 
often to give up the study of the language which is 
their mother-tongue. Again there are manv who are 
interested in Bengali hut are greatly handicapped in the 
absence of any provisions for it in the curriculum of 
study. 

In view of the above circumstances, I am desired to 
suggest that necessary provision may he made for the 
introduction of Bengali as an optional subject for the 
different examinations of you? University or Board and 
the policy followed by this University for the last 30 
years may be reciprocated. 

It is pleasing to note in this connection that 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity has informally sanctioned and encouraged 
the teaching of Bengali in that University. Its 
inclusion in that University's course of study 
for its examinations may be expectedi to follow. 

Adjournment Motion to Discuss 
Chatfield Report Lost 

On the 18th September Dr. Hirdaynath 
Kunzru moved the adjournment of the Council 
of State (Central) to discuss the Chatfield 
Report. His motion was lost. 

Pandi^ Kunzru, moving the ndjoumment of the 
Council to dlscoss the Chatfield report and the decisions 
of the Britifh Government thereon mostly dwelt on the 
coostitntifuia] aq>ect of the question. He said that so 


far they were told that the army in India was kept at 
minimum strength required for the country, it was for 
the first time that the British Government had admitted 
that at least one-tenth of Indians army could be em- 
ployed outside Ind’a, he asked whether India alone waa- 
interested in the defence of Suez and Singapore. What 
about Australia and New Zealand, he enquired. 

Pandit Kunzru said that 

the Government of India Act and the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee were clear that no part of Indian troops could 
be employed outside India but were to be maintained 
for the defence of India. To get out of this legal diffi* 
culty, they had laid down that frontiers of India had 
been extended to the Middle and Far East. He did not 
know where this process of extending the frontiers would 
end, and the contributions made by Hie Majesty*s Govern- 
ment gave no right to the British Government to use 
Indian forces in the way they were being used. Alluding 
to the Chatfield recommendation for increased manufacture 
of armaments in India, the speaker enquired whether the 
Government would make India self-supporting in all 
kinds of armaments and whether aeroplanes would also 
he manufactured in India. 

Mr. Hossain Imam would neither support 
the motion nor the Government. 

He doubted the legality of His Majesty^s Govern- 
ment moving troops out of India without necessary legis- 
lation by the British Parliament. For he was confident 
that undei the existing law Indian troops could not He- 
employed out of India at India's expense. 

Mr. Sapru fear6d that 

the Chatfield Committee had dealt a d^th-blow to 
India’s claim for Dominion Status and w’th dyarchical 
contiol of Indian army they could never have Dominion 
Status within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster. 
“If my reading is correct then you are not true to ther 
pledges given to India regarding Dominion Status." 

Mr. Ogilvic, Defence Secretary, replying to 
ihe debate said that 

most of the discussion was outside the purview of the 
adjournment motion, while as far as the constitutional 
and political aspects were concerned, it was no conoenr 
of the Government of India, the British Government or 
the Chatfield Committee. Similarly Indianisatioit did not 
fall within the terms of reference of the Chatfield 
Committee. The defence secretary was satisfied that most 
of the members of the Council and a large number out- 
side were satisfied with the decision of His Majesty’s* 
Government. “I have hardly seen a decision of the 
Government so favourably received as this one.” Hr 
was sure that India within or without the Empire could 
not tolerate enemies prowling in the Middle and Far 
East. 

Referring to the demand for the manufac- 
ture of armarn^'^nts in India Mr. Ogilvie saidS 
that 

machinery for most of the armaments was "phenomenally 
expensive.” Similarly India today was unable even to- 
manufacture motoT cars. He, however, assured thr 
Council that all possible industrial activities would be 
encouraged by the Government. 

The motion wm lost without a diviaion.^^. P. 
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Why is Indift , with all her vast resources and 
a people not less intelligent and industrious than 
my other, too poor to be able to purcha«e the 
** phenomenally expensive raachineiy required 
for the manufacture of armaments ? TOiy again 
does she lack capital and expert scientific 
knowledge and mechanical skill to manufacture 
mottor cars ? If she came to possess these 
qualifications also, what would stand in the 
way of her going ahead industrially ? 

98 Indians Banished from Malay States 
and Straits Settlements 

Simla, Sept. 18. 

It i» reported that altogether 98 Indians have been 
banished from Malaya States and Straits Settlements 
during the period between 1935 and 1938. In 1935. 26 
Indians were banished from Perak, 6 from Selangor and 
1 from Negri Sembilan. In 1936, 15 were banished 
from Perak, 8 from Selangor and one from Pahang, in 
1937, 7 from Perak, and 9 from Selangor and in 
1938 altogether 25 Indians were banished from different 
regions in Malaya and Straits Settlements.— C/nircd Press. 

What were the reasons for their banish- 
ment ? 

The Muslim League on the War Issue 

New Delhi, Sept. 18. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League concluded this evening after passing unanimously 
a resolution containing 1,200 words dealing inter aim 
with the international situation and the Federation. 
Portion of the resolution dealing with the international 
situation stytt 

**If full effective and honourable co-operation of the 
Musalmans is desired by the British Government m the 
grave crisis which is facing the world today and if it is 
desired to bring it to a successful termination, it must 
create a sense of security and satisfaction amongst the 
Musalmans and take into confidence the Muslim League 
which is the only organieation that can speak on 
behalf of Muslim India.”— vf. P. 

All that is necessary for the salvation of 
Poland and the victory of the Allies is the recog- 
nition of the Muslim League as the sole re- 
presentative organization of Indian Muslims and 
of ^Ir. Jinnah as the arbiter of India’s and the 
British Empire’s destiny. It is surprising that 
the British Government has to be reminded of 
this simple and obvious fact. 

Over 1000 Nazis Executed Owing to 
AnUthWar Activiteis 

London, Sept. 20. 

The German Freedom station, broadcaating to-night, 
told the itory of the reported arrest of the Jew-baiter 
Julius Stiuid^. 

It la iMid that he was arrested after a quarrel with a 
^ Reichewehr general and was only saved fimm execution 

Herr Hitler^s personal intervention. 

The deckted that over a thensnnd Naai 


members and sixty sub-leaders had been executed for 
saboti^e and anti-war activities since the war began, 

The broadcast urged Germans to get rid of the “crimi- 
nal regime” and sabotage production of arms and help 
the fight for freedom and peace. The broadcast ended 
with an appeal to Austrian Catholics to defend their 
faith against the Nazi regime and help the fight for a 
free Austria,— Pewfer. 

These mass executions show that Herr 
Hitler does not possess the support of a united 
nation. That there are at least some Germans 
who do not like Hitlerism must raise that nation 
ill the estimatkin of the freedom-loving world. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya*$ 

Retirement 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has retired 
from the Vice-Chancellorship of the Benares 
University. He hds rendered such signal ser- 
vice to it as a man of his personality alone 
could have rendered. It is not that university 
alone which he has served during his distin- 
guished career as a public man. During the last 
fifty years and more his patriotic services to 
the country have been so many and of so varied 
a character that a brief note oannot do justice 
to them. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan suceeeds him as Vice - 
chancellor of the University. As one of the 
most distinguished intellectuals of the country, 
hi^ claims to this high office are undisputed. 

Calcutta University s Linguistic 
Hospitality How Tar 
Reciprocated 

Th.at the Calcutta University has recog- 
nized the leading languages of India for decades 
tor different examinations has been repeatedly 
mentioned in this journal as a proof of its 
national character. The Hindusthan Standard 
ln'< published the following facts with reference 
to the move of the Calcutta University for the 
inclusion of Bengali as one of the subjects for 
differonit examinations of the Univef»ities of 
different provinces of India : 

In Agra University: — does not conduct the 
Matric or High School and Intermediate Examinations. 
Bengali has been recognised as one of the optional sub- 
jects for the B.A. Examination but no course has been 
prf'seribed. Bengali has also been recognised as one of 
the optional subsidiary languages for the M.A. Examina- 
tion in Hindi. No modem Indian language has yet been 
recognized as a medium of instruction. 

In Benares Hindu University x — ^Bengali has been 
recognised as one of the modem Indian languages for 
composition for the admission (Matric), Intermediate 
and B.A. Examinations. Arrangements for teaching Ben- 
gali have also been made. Wkh the exception of Hindi, 
no other modem Indian language has so far been te- 
cognised os an optional anhjeot for the Xntennodlate, BA., 
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and M.A. Examinations. Hindi is the medium of instruc- 
tion for the admission examination and also for some of 
the subjects of the Intermediate Examination. 

In Allahabad University: — High School and Inter- 
mediate Examinations are at present conducted by the 
Board of High School and Intermediate Education U. P. 
and not by the University. 

In Bombay University: — Bengali is not among the 
modern Indian languages for the Matric or Intermediate 
Examination. Tlie approved modern Indian languages 
for the Matric or Intermediate Examinations and media of 
instructions are Marathi, Gujarati, Kannada, Sindhi, Urdu, 
Hindi and others. 

In Madras University: — ^Bengali is not included in 
the list of subjects prescribed for the Matric or Intermedi- 
ate Examinations. English is the medium of instruction 
and Examination except in the case of Indian language*?. 

In Nagpur University: — Matric Examination is not 
conducted by the University, Hindi, Urdu and Marathi 
are the only optional modern Indian languages for the 
Intermediate Examination. English is the medium of 
examination and instruction except in case of classical 
and modern Indian languages. 

In Putna University: — Bengali may be offered at 
the Matric and Intermediate Examination for vernacular 
composition and as principal subject. Bengali is one of 
the languages as medium of instruction and examination 
and it has been decided to hold the first examination 
through the medium of vernaculars in 1943. 

■ In Mysore University: — Bengali is neither a tom- 
i pulsory nor an optional subject for any of the examina- 
tions; English is the medium of instruction in the Uni- 
versity. In the High Schools Kannada is the medium 
of instruction in subjects other than English for only 
those whose mother-tongue is Kannada. 

In Osmania University:— Bengali is neither com- 
pulsory nor optional in any examination of this Univer- 
sity; Urdu is the medium of instruction and examination 
in this University. , 

In Delhi University:— The University does not con- 
duct the Matriculation Examination. Bengali has been 
allowed to be offered as a compulsory or an optional 
subject for the Intermediate Examination. English is the 
medium of instruction and examination in the University. 

In the Secondary Board, Central India :— Bengali 
has been recently prescribed as tme of the Modern Indian 
‘ languages for the High School Examination. It is not 
' prescribed as a subject of study (compulsory or optional) 
for the Intermediate Examination. Only English, Hindu 
Urdu and Marathi are allowed as medium of instruction. 

In Aligarh University:— Bengali is not prewriM 
as an optional subject for the High School Examination 
nor candidates whose mother-tongue is Bengali are ^r- 
mitted to offer that language at the examination. Urdu 
is the only medium of instruction recognised for the High 
School Examination. 

In tihe Secondary Board, Delhi:— 'Candidates whose 
mother-tongue is Bengali are retiuired to offer this langu- 
age in the High School and School Leaving Certificate 
Examinations. English is the general medium for answer- 
ing questions in examination; answers to questions on 
History, Geography, Econondcs and Domestic Science may 
be given in Urdu or Hindi or even in other languages on 
payment of an extra fee of Rs. 2 per subject. ^ In the 
case of Vernacular or Classical Languages, Bengali 
ing candidates are allowed to answer dieir papers through 
the nu^iiun of ^ngali. Bengali is the medium of in- 
atittotion in the Bengali Schools in this province. 

In the Punjab Univerelly: — Bengali is a subject im 


the Matriculation ^Examination. Female candidates can lake 
up ij^ngali as a fixed subject for the Intermediate Examina- 
tion as an alternative to a classical language; there is an 
additional paper in Bengali which can be taken up both 
by the male and female candidates for the Intermediate 
Examination. English is the medium of insiiuction and 
examination. Questions set by the examiners are set in 
English except in case of Sanskrit and Hindi; in the 
case of other modern Indian languages, Urdu, Hindi, 
Punjabi and Bengali, questions are set in the language 
concerned. 

In Lucknow University: — Matriculation, School 
Final, or Intermediate Examinations are not held by this 
University. 

In the Secondary Board, Dacca '.—Bengali is in- 
cluded as a Vernacular and a compulsory subject for the 
High School and Intermediate Examinations, Proposals 
of introduction of Vernacular as a medium of instruction 
and examination in High Schools and High Madrases are 
under consideration. 

In Andhra University: — Bengali is • ^ "••ovided to 
be offered as a compulsojy or optional s. in the 
Matriculation or Intermediate Examinations. 1'ehigu is 
recognised as medium of instruction and examination. 

In the Secondary Board, C. P.: — Candidates can 
offer Bengali as an optional subject for the High School 
(^ertifiette Examination irrespective of his mother-tongue 
being Bengali or any other languages. English, Hindi, 
Maiathi and Urdu are the medium of instruction. 

Ill Dacca University : —The University does not pro- 
vide teaching for or hold the Matriculation or Intermedi- 
ate Examination. 

In the Secondary Board, U. P.: — Bengali as modern 
Indian language is prescribed as a compulsory subject 
for the High School Examination and an optional subject 
for the Intermediate Examination. Bengali is prescribed 
as the medium of instniction and examination as modern 
Indian language only. English, Hindi, and Urdu are 
the medium of instruction in all subjects other than 
English. 

Work in Connection wv^h Federation 
Suspended 

“ Giveri tbt‘ nocessity of conce ntraiing on 
tlio omorgency thal: confrontB us, we have no 
cltoice but to hold in suspense the w^ork in 
connexion with preparations for Federation^ 
while retaininp; Federation as our objective,” 
said His Excellency the Viceroy, addressing a 
joint session of the two Houses of the Central 
Legislature on September 11.' 

This announcement, necessitated by the 
outbreak of war, has not pleased any party. 
But so far it is only the Muslim 1/ea^e which » 
has been emboldened by the Viceroy^s words to 
csk for the total abandonment of the British 
Government’s Federal scheme, as the* following ■ 
purport of the resolution of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Muslim League on the Fedeiration 
issue passed at its recent Delhi session will 
show : 

Aa regards the Federation, the Committee in its- 
resolution wishes that the Federal scheme embodied in 

Gowminent of India Act, 1985, instead of its bSIng ails*- 
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p«iid«4* been ebendoned completely and desires to 
convey to His Mejesty’s Governinent that they should do 
eo without hmlier delay. 

1S2 MUlUm More Smd-bags Ordered 

An order for 162 million sand bags, in addi- 
»iion to the 60 million ordered earlier in 
September last, has been received by the Indian 
Jute Mills Association from the British Govern- 
ment through the Government of India. 

This o^er is expected to be completed by 
the end of the year and will be executed at the 
same F. A. S. price as that prescribed for the 
previous order. 

The working houris of the mills will be 
increased from 45 to 54 per week. 

More business means additional profits for 
the mills. Will the mill operatives share the 
advantage ? And what share will the peasants 
who grow jute got ? 

An Appeal to Defenders of Cultural 
Treasures 

Professor Dr. Nicholas Roerich ha'? addres- 
sed a timely appeal to “ all defenders of cultural 
treasures ”, of which the drift will be understood 
from the sentences quoted below. 

The thunder of the European War again demands 
that active attention should be paid to the defence of 
cultural treasures. A pact to this effect is under con- 
fideratjon by many of the European Governments and has 
.ulready been signed by 21 Governments of the Americas. 
Ko doubt, since military operations have already begun, 
it la hardly to be expected that any agreement could take 
place during actual warfare. Yet the activities of our 
committees should at all times be fruitful. 

The Khaksars and the U. P. Government 

The Government of the United Provinces 
have rightly felt compelled to place restraints on 
the activites of the Khaksars who wanted to 
fish in troubled waters there. In our last 
issue we called attention to two articles on the 
Khaksars in the Asia magazine of New York 
and The Hindu Outlook of Delhi. If our 
Governments wore as well informed as some 
journalists are in all matters directly and 
indirectly connected with the maintenance of 
law and order, they could be forewarned and 
forearmed. 

StAhas Chandra Bose*$ Tour 

Wherever Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose has 
gone in the course of his tour, he has been 
enthusiastically received by very large crowds. 
Though Oldcutta dailies have not been able to 
publi^ the full texts of his speeches in many 
j^laoes, fvpm whiat we have read of them in the 


dailies of other cities we find that he has 
never concealed his opinions and sailed under 
false* colours. So it was not by being all 
things to all men that he could secure vast 
audiences to listen to his speeches; rather, on 
the contrary, it is because large masses of the 
people feel as he feels — ^whatever the extent 
of their political information and the quality 
of their political thinking — ^that they have 
been drawn to him. 

As regards the war situation, he adheres 
to the Ultimatum ” idea enunciated in his 
Tripuri Congress speech. It is not because we 
do not think that India is entitled to and fit 
for freedom, that in noticing his Congress 
speech we expressed our difference with him as 
regards the giving of an ultimatum to the 
British Government; it was for other reasons, 
and these we stated at the time, and need not 
be repeated. 

Patna Black Flag Demonstration 
Against Subhas Babu 

With regard to the engineered black flag 
demonstration against Subhas Babu in Patna, 
which did not express the opinions of the vast 
mass of either the people of Patna or of 
Bihar in general, Mahatma Gandhi writes in 
Harljan : 

I have read Rajendra Babu’s eloquent atatement on 
the unhappy incident. Tt is so true and so heart-stirriag 
that it admits of no addition or embellishment. I endorse 
every word of that nob’e pronouncement. It is repro- 
duced below in this ari'cle. 

The demonnrators showed an unworthy intolerance. 
Subhas Babu has a nerfect right to agitate against the 
action of the Working Committee and canvass public 
opinion against it. The disciplinary action frees him 
from anv liabiUty for restraint save what every Congress- 
man, pledged to the credal article of the constitution, is 
bound to pul on b mself. That action should save hinj 
from any further demonstration of public displeasure. And 
those who disapprove of the action of the Working Com- 
mittee ere ccrtcinly entitled to join any demonstration 
in favour of Subhas Babu. Unless this simple rule is 
observed we shall never evolve democracy. In my opinion 
the black flag demonstrators have rendered a disservice 
to the cause of freedom. It is to be hoped that the Patna 
demonstration will prove to be the last of such acts 
by Congressmen. The question may be asked, “ How 
ere those who endorse the action of the Working Com- 
mittee and disapprove of Subhas Babu’s propaganda to 
show their -approval ? ” Certainly not through black 
flags and disturbing of meetings in honour of Subhas 
Babu. T cy can express their disapproval by bolding 
counter meetings, not at the same time as the others but 
either before or after them. These meetings, both for 
and against, should be regarded aa a means of educating 
public opinion. Such education requires calm surround- 
ings. BJeck flags, noisy slogans, and hurling of stones 
and shoes have no place in educative and insttuctive pro- 
paganda* 
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The Subhae Babu against whom discipli- 
nary action was taken remains the same 
Subhas Babu. What he has a perfect right to 
do noWy he had not the right to do then (in 
the opinion of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee), only because he was then president of 
a provincial Congress Committee. That is a 
merely technical reason. 

“ Not Just Now Thinking of India's 
IXehiverance ” ^ 

Reproducing in Hanjan his letter written 
to Herr Hitler on the 23iid July from Abbottabad, 
Mahatma Gandhi observes below it : 

How I wish that even now he would listen to reason 
and the appeal from almost the whole of thinking man- 
kind, not excluding the German people themselves.^ I 
must refuse to believe that Germans contemplate with 
equanimity the evacuation of big cities like London for 
fear of destruction to be wrought by man's inhuman in- 
genuity. They cannot contemplate with equanimity such 
destruction of themselves and their own monuments. 1 
am not therefore just now thinking of India’s deliverance. 
It will come, but what will it be worth if England and 
France fall, or if they come out victorious over Germany 
ruined and humbled ? ” 

Tiiat Mahatma Gandhi has said, “ I am 
not therefore just now thinking of India’s 
deliverance,” has given rise to some adverse 
criticism. But it is not proper to be over- 
critical. It is certainly true that, speaking 
generally, those Indians who are patriotic 
imould be alviays thinking of, India’s deliverance. 
But it is not and cannot be Uterally true that 
all soldiers of freedom in India— and there is 
none more sincere than Gandhiji — are al'way'i> 
thinking of India’s deliverance. Some acute 
distress of their own selves or of other people 
may for a while (but not for long) make them 
obliyidus of India’s sad plight. At pr^nt 
Poland is undoubtedly in a worse condition 
than India just now. 

Where we cannot agree with Mahatma 
Gandhi is where he says, “ what will it (India’s 
deliverance) be worth if England and France 
fall, or if they come out victorious over 
Germany ruined and humbled ? ” It is true that 
the full welfare and happiness of mankind 
implies the welfare and happiness of all races, 
peoples, or nations, and, therefore, no people 
can be perfectly happy or in a perfectly 
desirable condition until all other peoples are 
so. But that is no reason why the deliverance 
of any people should not be sought or should 
not be considered valuable, because some other 
peoples are or may be in an evil plight. In 
fact, the larf^r the number of the nations who 
are free from bondage, the better it is for 
4 ^ 


mankind as a whole — ^and that addis, too, to the 
possible number of workers for world freedom 
and world welfare. 

So far as India is concerned, she can do 
her best for herself and for the world outside, 
including Britain, France and Germany, only 
if and when she is free. Therefore, her 
deliverance is worth something, whatever may 
be the fate of other countries. ^ 

This does not mean that she is or should 
be indifferent to the fate of other countries. 
No, she is not and should not be. 

We do not, of course, desire the deliverance 
of India at the price of the fall or ruin of any 
other country. We do not desire the defeat of 
Britain and France in the present war, nor do 
we wish that in any future time they should 
he enslaved by any other country. May they 
remain free for ever and become the cause of 
freedom of other countries. But, except as the 
welfare of every country ie dependent on the 
welfare of the rest, there is no necessa^ 
inter-depcndence between the welfare of India 
and that of France and .Britain in particular. 
Nor is it true that civilization and democracy 
would perish if Britain and France fell, much 
as we desire the indefinite prolongation of their 
independent life, much as we value their cul- 
ture, and much as we appreciate what good 
they have done to the world, including India. 
Should Britain and France fall, which God 
forbid, other civilized and independent coun- 
tries, including democracies ‘like the pnited 
States of America, would remain to hold aloft 
the torch of modem civilization and democracy. 
India herself may remain to do so. 

There was a time when the regions now 
known as France and Britain were not known 
by those names and when they were uncivilized. 
At that time our country was civilized, without 
deriving any cifltural help or inspiration 
France and Britain. There may similarty 
come a tiifie in the future when spirituality, 
culture and civilization may radiate mainly 

from India. .... it 

We have no quarrel with the people ot 
Germany or with any other peoples. We 
earnestly desire the early termination of this 
war without the ruin of any of the belligerent 

countries. , i 

On a previous occasion Mahatma Ganani 

wrote : 

As a pawive mister .... I discovered that the 
British Empire had certain ideals with which I have 
fallen in love, and one of these ideals is that every 
subject of the British Empire has the frMst scope 
possible for his energies and honour and whatever he 
thinly is due to his conscience. I think that this is trae 
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of tho Bdtish Empire a« it is not true of any other 
Government. 

It may be admitted that it is true of the 
British Empire^ without expressing any opinion 
as to its being or not being true of any other 
government. But it may also be hoped that 
“ every subject of the ” free India of the future, 
too, will have “ the freest scope possible for his 
energies and honour and wliatever he thinks is 
due to his conscience ” whatever may befall 
other countries. And we wish the best of luck 
to all of them. 

Political Assassination in Rumania 

London, Sept. 21. 

The Rumanian Government announced thm after- 
noon that the Prime Ministei, M. CalincHCu, had been 
amaftBinated. 

He haa been Prime Minister since March last. His 
appointment by King Carol was hailed indicating an 
unrompromising attitude to pro-Na/i elements and the 
Iron Guard. 

According to the Havas coi respondent in Bucharest, 
M. Calinescu, the Rumanian Prime Minister, was assassi- 
nated this afternoon by a group of Iron Guards. 
M. Calinescu was returning home at that time. — Reuter, 

The a«<ftassms and more than 350 other pro- 
Nazi Iron Guardists have been executed. 

Inquiry has established that the crime had no 
foreign or international significance. It is senu-officially 
stated it has been established that the assassination was 
carried out by remnants of the illegal Iron Guaidists. 
The political circles exclude any possibility of external 
infiuence being involved. It is pointed out that Piime 
Minister was resolutely following a policy of correct 
and strict neutrality.— Renter. 

It ib to be hoi)ed, therefore, that Rumania 
will not become a fresh storm centre in Europe. 

New Rumanian Government 

Bucharest, Sept. 22. 

The Rumanian Government has been reshufBed and 
now includea three Generals. 

The new Cabinet has issued a proclamation reassert- 
ing Rumania's determination to preserve strict neutrality 
and friendly relations with her neighbours. 

3 Genisrals Take ITp Post 

Three Generals have taken the posts vacated by the 
assassination of M. Calinescu, namely, M. Argeseanu, 
Prime Minister, M. Ileus, Defence Minister and 
M. Marinescu, Minister of the Interior. Other Ministerial 
posts are unchanged. Complete calm and order prevail 
throughout the country. — Reuter. 

** Bargaining, ” and “ Conditional ” and 
^^Unconditional** Co-operation with 
the Govemmentlt 

In some of the statements on Indians 
dijty in the present situation uncomditionai co- 
operation with the Britisli Government has been 


urged and bargaining ” has been condemned. 
We also are for co-operation and do not want 
that India should ask for any baksheesh for 
such co-operation and lay down the payment 
of any baksheesh as a condition for co-opera^ 
tion. But if anybody said that India should 
be placed in a position to wholeheartedly and 
sincerely eo-operate to the best of her ability, 
would that be bargaining ? Supposing some one 
is asked to do some work which requires 
physical fitness, would it be bargaining to cxpeijt 
that he would shave nourishing food ? Co- 
operation for the preservation or the restoration 
('1 the liberty of a people requires a strong spirnt 
What can strengtlien the spirit more than free- 
dom ? Is it bargaining to expect such food for 
tili^ soul ? 

Many who condeniii ‘bargaining’ and are 
for uTi(‘onditional co-operation, at the same 
t’/me appeal to or ufge or expect the Govern- 
ment to do this and that. Of cours(‘, 
Government will be entitled to expect them \o 
eo-operate even if it does not find it practicable 
to respond to their appeals ! 

For various rt'asons we have not agreed 
with Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose ithat an 
ultimatum should he sent to the British Govern- 
ment that if within six months India is not 
made free slip will know w^hat to do. Many 
have criticizeil him saying fthat legisdation 
necessary for serious constitutional changes 
cannot be undertakim m war time. But wdiat 
some of the critics appeal to, or urge, or expli- 
citly or by implkation expect the Government 
to (io also requires legislation. If, liowever, ihe'-e 
crit’ies can be satisfied with some sort of gesture 
or assurance, perhaps Subhas Babu may also be 
.‘'O satisfieicf, tiiough wt are not in. his secrets. 
Moreover, what he wants is not substantially 
different from What other nationalists want. 

Mahatma Gandhi himself is all for uncon- 
ditional co-operation. Yet even he writes with 
reference to the central demand contained in 
the Congress Working Committee’s statement 
on the present situation : 

“If anything big or worthy is to come out of the 
Committee’s action, the undivided and unquestioned 
loyally of every Congressman is absolutely necessary. I 
hope, too, that all other political parties and all com- 
munities will join the Committee’s demand for a clear 
d^laration of their ^licy by the British Government 
with such corresponding action as is possible amidst 
martial conditions,” 

This shows that Mahaitma Gandhi desires 
that the British Government will do something 
concrete that is possible under the circums- 
tances, to prove that the British people believe 
in democracy in their relations with India, 
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Evidently that is absolutely unconditional co- 
operation ! 

Patna University Recognizes Maithili 
Language 

Patna, Sept. 21. 

Government have sanctioned the Patna University’s 
recognition to the Maithili language, which will now be 
one of the optional languages in the University . — Ih P. 

This is a recognition of the fact (that the 
Biharif variety of Hindi is not the only main 
language spoken in all parts •of Bihar proper. 

Maithili has been recognized as a language 
for exaiuinalion by the Calcutta and Benares 
Universities for ytJtirs. 

Success of Satyagraha in Jaipur 

Mahatma Gandhi writes in the course of 
tin article in //or ? jan : 

Ihe Jaipur satyagraha has ended satisfactorily as 
announced in Seth Jumnalalji’s public statement. He 
has had several intei views with the Maharaja Saheb. 
The result has been that the regulation regarding public 
meetings and processions has been withdrawn. So has 
the ban on newspapers. Amelioration in several other 
matters has been assured. For this happy result both 
the Maharaja and Seth Jamnalalji deserve to be con* 
gratulated the Maharaja for his just mlndcdness and 
Sethji for his wisdom and moderation in conducting the 
negotiations on behalf of the Jaipur Praja Mandal. 

The Sdh is entitled to additional praise for 
the sufferings he has undergone and the sacri- 
fices he has made for the welfare of the people 
of Jaipur. 

Gandhiji expresses the opinion tacitly that 
the goal of full responsible government cannot 
he reached immediately in Jaipur, as is the 
ease in most other States. Says he : 

From the very beginning *the demands were restricted 
to the barest minimum necessary for self-expression and 
political education. The goaUof responsible Government 
has been always kept in view, but it has never been offen- 
sively or aggressively advanced as if the insistence was 
on an immediate grant of full responsibility. The Braja 
Mandal has wisely recognised its own limitations and 
the backward state of the people. Practically, no political 
education has been hitherto allowed in many of the Rajpu- 
tana States. It will be solid gain if civil liberty in 
the real sense is assured to the people of Jaipur. For 
this, as much will depend upon the^ wisdom with which 
it is used by the people as upon the restraint of the 
Jaipur authorities. 

Seth Jamnalal fin European Dewans 
for Indian States 

Mahatma Gandhi writes in Harijan : 

In this connection Seth Jamnalalji has raised a most 
important question. He insists that no European ^ould 
be appointed Dewan. I have had to perform the painful 
duty of criticizing the Administration of the State by 


one of its English Dewans. I have no doubt tbst an 
English Dewan is any day a misfit in an Indian State. He 
has to serve an Indian chief. They cannot understand the 
caprices of Indian Princes and will not accommodito 
themselves to them. 

The chiefs themselves never feel at home with English 
Dewans. Moreover, no matter how conscientiom. they arc, 
Englishmen can never understand the per)ple of the States 
or have patience with them, and the people can never 
take the same liberty with them that they ran and will 
with men who arc drawn from among themselves. Thus 
an English Dewan is a double handicap in an Indian 
State and robs it of what little 8CO|>e there is left in it for 
indigenous development. Add to this the fact that the 
appointment of English Dewans in States is a cruel en- 
croachment upon the very narrow field left for the expres- 
sion of Indian administrative talent. 

Many Indian Dewans of many States have 
distinguished themselves as statosinen — both as 
able and good rnlers of the people and' as 
wise advisers of the Priine(‘S. English Dewans 
are, therefore, not only misfits but also quite im- 
necessary, excej)t as required for serving the 
imperialistic piir])oses of Britain and promoting 
tlio econ^^mie interests of some Englishmen. 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose on “ The Oriental 
Poirit of View ” 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa delivered a course of six Campus 
Lectures during (the summtT session of the 
(urront year. The Presis-CnHzev of Iowa has 
summarized some parts of his last lecture, 
which was on The Oriental Point of View. 

Puinting out that there hai long been a cultural mib- 
understanding between the Orientalu and the Occidentals, 
the lectuier attributed this situation in part to the fan 
that the greatest heroes of the Oriental nations were the 
scholars and prophets, while the greatest heio of tht 
European countries was the warrior, “who is still re- 
garded the highest type of man.” 

“Western historiam, have conferred the title of ‘Great’ 
upon Alexander, Caesar, Constantine, Louis XIV of France, 
Peter of Riiaaia and Napoleon Bonapaite — men who appear 
to an Oriental as first -class cut-throats, ruffians and glori- 
fied gangsters,” Doctor Bose declared. “The efforts of 
some sentimental historians to pur halos around the heads 
of these madmen are amusing,” he added. 

“ In the eastern perspective, the virtuosity in the art 
of murder is no title to greatness,” continued the speaker. 
“Westerners still live in an age in which the voice of 
the cannon is worshipped as the voice of God . . . When 
the world becomes really civilized, it will perhaps learn 
to commit all blood-thirsty people to an asylum for the 
violently insane. For that is where they belong.” 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose on Chinese Ideals 

In the course of his lecture on the Oriental 
point of view, turning to China, Dr. Sudhindra 
Bose remarked : 

“ It may give you a shock to learn that until very 
recently the Chinese have had scarcely any respect for 
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those nations which still regard their soldiers, their bank- 
ers and their priae-fighters as their finest citizens.” He 
discussed Lao-tae and Confucius as China’s two great 
men. 

** Lao-tze was forerunner of Confucius, just as 
John the Baptist was the forerunner of Christ,” explained 
the laeturer. Both, he said, believed that perfection is 
posaiide to man, that **all our happiness and all our 
trouble come from within ourselves.” 

Doctor Bose laid special emphasis on the Chinese 
and Hindu attitudes toward war as being fundamentally 
di|h»rent from those of Europe. Europeans have always 
worshipped the military hero and, since the rise of 
Christianity, the martyr,” he contended. “Not so the 
Chinese. The ideal human being, according to Confucian 
standards, is the just, reasonable, humane and cultivated 
man, living at peace in an ordered and harmonious society.” 

“The European admiration for military heroism and 
martyrdom,” the lecturer went on, “has tended to make 
men believe that a good death is more important than a 
go(W life, and that a long course of folly and crime can 
be cancelled out by a single act of physical courage.” 

Autocrats Fighting in Defence of 
Democracy! 

Some of the rao^ autocratic Indian Princes 
have been the foremost in offering their help 
to the British Government in tho war in which 
Britain is now engaged. Britain has declared 
that she is fighting in defence of democracy in 
Poland. It is expected, therefore, that those 
who will help Britain will be themselves demo- 
cratic in mentality and in practice. So, the 
Congress Working Committee is quite justified 
m pointing out that the Indian Princes who 
have promised to co-operate with Britain 
should cea^c to be autocrats and grant at least 
some civic and political rights to their subjects 
to begin with. 

Do Democratic Countries Alone 
Deserve to he Saved from 
Conquer by Foreigners ? 

It has been remarked that Poland has not 
been in reality a democratic state, but rather 
an oligarchy or a half-Fascist one. Without 
stopping to discuss whether that is a correct 
lemark, we must observe that every coun- 
try, whatever the form of its government, 
ide^rves to remain independent or to regain its 
independence if in subjection. No country, 
however enlightened and up-to-date its form 
of government for its own people, has any right 
to invadSe and conquer anolher country in what- 
ever way governed by its own ruler or rulers. 
For example : it may b© that Italy has made 
greater progress in science and industry, art 
ai^lifterature and is more ** civilised” extem- 
td||pthan Abyssinia, and it is also true that the 
has not been a democracy. Nevertheless 


the invasion of Abyssinia by Italy was not 
approved but rather (‘ondemned by Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Americans, etc., though they did 
not help the Abyssinianfe. 

Therefore, irrespective of tho consideration 
whether Poland has or has not been democra- 
tically governed, it deserves help for the 
restoration of its independence. 

Status of Indian Women and National 
Economic Planning 

An exhaustive questionnaire has been pre- 
pared by the National Planning Committee for 
its Sub-Committee on women’s role in planned 
eeontmiy, for distribution among women’s 
organisations and persons interested in the 
quesiion. The questionnaire has seven sections, 
namely, I. General : Social, Economic, and 
Legal Sta+us; II. Family Life and Relationships; 
III Marriage, Maternuty, and Succession; IV. 
Conditions of Industrial Employment for 
Women; V. Deleterious Social Customs acting 
as hindrance to Women; VI. Types and Methods 
of Appropriate Education; VIL Miscelleneous 
Problems concerning Women. 

It is emphasised thait it is not necessary 
that every question should be an'-wered, but 
only those specially inkresting to the person 
or institution replying. 

The text of the questionnaire is too long 
for reproduction i<n this journal. But it deserves 
serious attention. »On a cursory glance at it 
jmrt of question 21, printed below, appeared 
to us old fogeys rather ul^tra-modem for India. 

Q. 21. Is it desirable, or necessary, in your opinion, 
to maintain the Family as a social unit, so as to facilitate 
the provision of social security, or insurance against all 
contingencies of an average working life, on a family 
basis ? ^ 

Defence of India Bill 

In countries engaged in actual warfare some 
curtailment of civil liberties during war time 
may be necessary, but not to the extent made 
in the Defence of India Bill. The only subs- 
tantial amendments to the original draft relate 
to the provision for appeal to High Courts in 
cases of sentence of death, transportation for 
life, or imprisonment for ten years or more. 

An encroachment upon civil liberties in 
Britain would not necessarily ju^ify a similar 
encroachment in India, and that for various 
reasons. India is not and will not most probably 
be a belligerent country in the sense in which 
Britain is one. Civil liberties in India are al- 
ready far too circumscribed to justify their 
further narrowing down. Public opinion not 
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, being as powerful in India as in Britain, the 
powers with which the Executive authorities here 
may be invested have a greater chance of being 
misused or of being used for purposes for which 
they were not meant. The various uses to which 
See. 144 has been put is an illustration. Anoiiier 
is, how the Criminal Law Amendment Act has 
been and is being used by the Congress Govern- 
ments in Bombay and Madras. 

In the course of the debate on the Bill in 
the Assembly Dr. P. Banerjea said that the Bill 
as it had emerged from the Select Committee did 
not appear to him to be satisfactory. There 
were four minutes of dissent appended to the 
report, Mr. N. M. Joshi, the leader of the 
labouring community, took a fundamental 
objection to the principle‘s of the Bill. The two 
representatives of tlie Muslim League party 
also raised very important objections to the 
Bi»ll. Tliey also made suggestions for the 
deletion of certain clauses. Sandar Sant Singh 
‘^akl that the Congress Nationalist party and 
the Muslim League party urged many impor- 
tant amendments, but they were not accepted. 
He added : 

“The Bill confers powers on the executive, both 
Ccntial and Provincial, vast powers of legislation, power 
to supersede the jurisdiction of ordinaiy civil courts of 
the Lnd, to create new offences, power to radically change 
the normal procedure in the trial of such offences, power 
to set up new Tribunals with powers to pass any sentence 
authorised by law without full record of evidence of the 
witnesses and power to curtail liberties of the people in 
almost all spheres of human activity.^’ 

Mr, Akhil Chandra Datta said in his note 
of dissent : 

“Apart from this fundamental objection, the provi* 
sions go very much beyond the exigencies and requirements 
of the war.” The provisions are far more comprehensive, 
far more repressive and restrictive, far more drastic and 
severe than those of the corresponding Act of 1915, 
though the internal condition of India is absolutely peace* 
ful now.” 

“The Bill proposes to give the Central Government 
power to empower any authority (civil, military or police) 
to make orders providing for those identical matters for 
which the Central Government themselves are empowered 
to make rules. Not only this, even a single individusd, 
whether a public servant or not, is invested with that 
dictatorial power,” 

In concluding his note of dissent he said : 

“This 3ill is calculated to make a serious invasion 
of the primary rights of citizens and that the powers 
may be abused by the irresponsible bureaucracy to put 
down our constitutional activities in prosecution of the 
freedom movement and the movement for the rehi^lita- 
tion of the economic structure of our country.” 

In the penultimate part of his speech Dr. 
Banerjea observed : 

“ Sir, I urge that the provisions of the Bill should be 
less rigorous and more restricted in scope and that 


safeguards should be provided in the Bill itself and in 
the rules framed thereunder in order to prevent misuse 
of powers which are vested in the executive. That is my 
proposition. I want to make it quite clear that’ if this 
is not done and i^ the powers are misused, there Is likely 
to be a great intensiffcation of the discontent which 
already exists in the country. From that point of view 
the (Government should do everything in their power tU 
limit the exercise of the powers vested in the Central 
as well as the Provincial Governments.” 

Sanguinary Reprisals in Rumania 

London, Sept. 23. 

A Bucharest message states that over three hundred 
Iron Guards were killed on Thursday night or yesterday. 
The official explanation says that this resulted from risings 
which occurred in various concentration camps and pri- 
sons when the news of the assassination of M. Calinescu 
was received. — Reuter. 

Sir r. B, Sapru on Need for Change 
At The Centre 

About a fortnight ago Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru ibsuod a statement to the press. He 
observes in this statement that, so far as the 
Viceroy’s appeal in his recent speech in Simla 
for united effort and coroperation is concerned, 
he has no doubt it will meet, as it should, with 
wide response in the country. One point of 
importance which emerges from the Viceroy’s 
speech is that, due to the compulsion of the 
present international situation and the necessity 
for concentrating on the prosecution of the war, 
the Government has decided to hold in suspense 
the work m connection with the preparation for 
Federation while retaining Federation as their 
objective. It ie quite clear, says Sir Tej 
Bahadur, that there cannot be that united effort 
if the public attention is diverted by contro- 
troversial issues. The Viceroy has ttirown no 
light on the ciuestion as to what is to happen in 
the meantime to the Centre as it is constituted 
at present, particularly in its relation to the 
autonomous provinces. 

The necessity for having a Centre which 
can carry the largest amount of public opinion 
with it in India and work in close co-operation 
with provinces seems to Sir Tej Bahadur to be 
obvious. He thinks it would be impossible to 
effect any structural chants of a far-reaching 
character in the composition of the Central 
Government even for the interim period without 
the authority of Rariiamept but the exigencies 
of the situation will be a very valid justifica- 
tion for such authority being given by Parlia- 
ment at an early date. It seems to Sir Sapru that 
it is too early in the day to speculate as to what 
will replace the federal part of the constitution 
after the war. It is then to be withdrawn or 
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modified, but one thing seems to him to be pretty 
clear and that is that if, at that stage, the coun- 
try is divided kx the political sphere as it has 
h^n during the last six years or so, the suspen- 
sion of this part of the constitution or even its 
revocation will not iead to satisfactory results. 
The situation created by the war seems to him to 
present a common platform for a united effort. 
Once a common platform has been created even 
for a limited purpose, it may pave the way for 
a better understanding among the different sec- 
tions of the community all round. There is 
no hing whicli can unite the people more than 
ft sense of the common peril and a joint effort 
made to meet it. 

The views expressed by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Snpru in this statement deserve the serious 
eoiihi deration of a'll political parties in India. 
An irrt^sponsible Centre and partly responsible 
provincial governments ill go together 

Connected with the problem to which he has 
drawn attention is the quesion, what will be 
di^ne with the Central Legislature when the 
period for whitch its life has been extended 
expires. Is it then to be granted a further lease 
of life ? Or will there be a fresh election ? If 
so, will the olid constituencies which elected the 
members now sitting exercise the franchise, or 
will there be re-constitution of electorates ? 
If there tie a fresh general election, the different 
political parties will have to carefully choose 
the ihsues on which tOiey will fight the election. 

Defence Ordinance Banning Meetings 
and Processions Affecting 
Public Safety 

By a notification in a Calcutta Gazette 
Extraordinary His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal has prohibited all public processions, 
meetings or assemblies, held for the furtherance 
or discussion of any subject which is likely to 
affect prejudicially the public safety, the 
defence of British India, or the public order or 
tranquillity, 

(o) unless written notice of the intention to hold 
such procession, meeting or Assembly, and of the time 
and place at which it is proposed to hold such procession, 
meeting or assembly, has been given to the District 
Magistrate or Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, as the 
case may be, at least, three days previously and 

(i^) unless permission to hold such procession, meeting 
or assembly has been oHained in writing from the Dis- 
trict Maidstrate or Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, as 
the case may be. 

3. For the purposes of this Order any procession, 
meeting or assembly which is open to the public or to 
any class or portion of tbe public, whether hold in a public 
or a private pla^s snd whether admission thereto is 
restricted by the Issue of tickets or otherwise, riiall be 


deemed to be a public procession, meeting or assembly, 
as the case may he. 

Before the promulgation of this ordinance 
the executive and the police were already in 
possession of sufficient powers to prevent the 
holding of meetings, processions, etc., which were 
likely to affect prejudicially the public safety 
or the public order or tranquillity. The ordi- 
nance, with its elastic wording, makes them 
still more powerful. They are to be able to 
prevent even meetings in private places. These 
powers are liable to be misused. 

As soldiers are not recruited in Bengal, not 
at any rate ordinarily or generally, and as even 
camp- f olio wer^ are not recruited here, it would 
require some hard thinking or imaginative effort 
to discover how meetings and processions in this 
]>rovince could prejudicially affect the defence 
of India. It would st^em that the people of 
Bengal, though deemed unfit to defend India, 
were regarded as capable of seriously obstruct- 
ing the defence of India ! 

Free Gift to India for Mechanization 
of Army 

On the 4th September the Government of 
India published the substance of the main 
recommendations of the report of the Chatfield 
Committee in the form of a despatch from TIis 
Majesty’s Government to His Excellency the 
Viceroy. It contains 15 paragraphs of dost* 
review of the present position of the army in 
India and proposals for organi^sing, equipping 
and maintaining the forces in India in accord- 
ance with modem requi'remcnts. 

The propf»8al8 affect the army, air and naval forces 
maintained by the Government of India. It is stated that 
to bring the equipment and organization of the defence 
forces in India into line with modern conditions both 
internationally and technically, India requires a capital 
sum of Rs. 45 crores. 

Grant From Britain 

The first outstanding fact of this despatch is the 
free gift of 33i crores by the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the loan of the remaining Ilf crores free 
of interest for the next five years. 

The second point of interest is the reduction in the 
establishment of the British troops in India by about 
25 per cent of that obtaining on the Ist July, 1938. which 
comprises two regiments of cavalry, the equivalent of i 
regiments of artillery, and 6 battalions of infantry. 

Conditions 

The sole conditions attached to that magnificent gift 
is that India should bring her defence forces up to the 
standard of equipment necessitated by modern warfare 
and adjust her strategical plans to the conditions ob- 
taining ID the world to-day. 

There was no Indian on the Chatfield 
Committee, No Indian took any part in evoL 
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ring the proposals. TJiat shows that in the 
opinion of the British people the defence of 
India is a matter with which India need not 
meddle. In fact the expression “ army in 
India,” not India’s army,” means that there 
is one army, tliie army of Great Britain, part 
of which is stationed in Britain and part in 
India. If our interpretation be correct, then 
Britain should meet the whole cost of mechani- 
zation of both the two parts of her army, instead 
of making to India a free gift of 331 crores 
and lending her Ilf crores free o( interest for 
five years. 

The grant has been called a free gift. 
But considering to what a great extent and in 
how many ways Britain’s prosperity is due to 
h('r possession of India, one should hesitate to 
call it a gift. 

In a recent broadcast from London Lord 
Hailey recalled that during -the last great war 
India made a free gift of 150 crores to Britain. 
Tile passage of money in the two different 
directions on these two different occasions is not 
of the same character. 

Plvery nation, whether independent or 
(h'pcndLnt, naturally dislikes receiving a dole 
Ironi another nation, just as any private 
individual dislikes a dole. Apart from that senti- 
mental consideration, as Britain is in real 
economics indcbtoid to India, whatever Britain 
may hand over to India is in fact a repayment 
of loan. t 

The Sino- Japanese War 

News from the Sino- Japanese war front 
is scanty. It is not yet evicient wlhat change, 
if any, has been made by Jtapan’s new cabinet 
in her policy. How the Russo-Japanese pact 
dr the Soviet- Japanese agreement on the 
Manchurian front will affect the situation as 
between China and Japan is not also clear. 

American Neutrality 

The European situation will be influenced 
to a great extent if America ceases to be 
neutral or if she modifies her neutrality law. 
The world is in an expectant mood in regard 
to any likely action on her part. 

Palestine 

There has not been any important news 
from Palestine for some time. Perhaps it 
would be too much to hope that the racial 
conflict was at an end there. But what a relief 
would it be if it were so ! 


Anti-Hindi Agitation in Madras 

The Anti-Hindi agitation in Madras con- 
tinues, with the prosecution and conviction of 
some of the agitators as its, non-natural and 
not inevitable, cons^uence. Soul-force could 
not stop this agitation. So the non-violent 
Madras Ministry have had recourse to physical 
coercion. 

Sixty Chinese Divisions Threatemd 

Tokyo, Sept. 24 

According to the Doinei Agency field despatches 
claim approximately sixty Chinese divisions are threatened 
with annihilation as the result of a Japanese offensive on 
the borders of Hunan, Htipeh and Kiangsi provinces. 
Japanese troops are operating from Lake j'ungting Il5 
miles south of Hankow, Tungchen in Hupeh and Hunan 
in Kiangai.—ifettier. 

But China must and will triumph in the 
long run and survive. 

Do Congress Committee Meetings Fall 
Under Ordinance ? 

The United Press is infonned that Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, has 
wjilten to the Secretary, Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee, in reply to the latter’s 
letter expressing apprehension whether meetings 
of Committees like the Executive Council of 
the Provincial Committee can be held under 
the Ordinance, that the Congress President has 
wired to Sir Naziniuddin, the Home Minister, 
Government of Bengal, to clarify the position. 

“If his answer is favourable,” adds the Congress 
President, “you will hold your meetings as usual; if not 
favourable and your apprehension is found to be correct, 
we will certainly authorise you to fix a date for subratting 
a list of Congress members and quotas of the primary 
Congress Committees. I will wire to you again as soon 
as T get a reply,” 

Calcutta University Students* 

Literacy Campaign 

It i« satisfactory to learn tjiat the Calcutta 
University Institute Social fervioe section has 
decided to continue its Literacy Compaign 
during the ensuing Durga Puja holidays. 
Students of other Calcutta stuidi^tB’ societies 
and students outaide Calcutta can spend their 
holidays in a ^ilar useful manner. 

Vitamin A Contend in Indian Fishes 

Indian fish liver oils are very rich sources 
of vitamin A, some of them containing 50 per 
cent, of halibut and 25 times that of cod. 
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Thk has been establii^ed as a result of 
reseawih work (jsrried on at fhe Calcutta School 
of Tniiltichl M^l^ne in 1938 under d^c* 
tioo of B^etiOci R N. Chopra, ^ Director 
of,,^ Imkipl and in close collaboration with 
tha- of Biochemiatry, All-India 

Ih|ltittite',of Hy^ne and Public Healto. 

-(fc ’’ 

Pmf^ Si^und Freud Dead 

TSie death has occurred at his London 
residence of Professor Sigmund Freud, the 
founder of psycho-analysis. He was bom, of 
JewiA Retraction, at Freiburg in Moravia on 
May Since the age of four till June, 

19S8i^ m always lived in Vienna, which city he 
had to leave on aocotint of the persecution of 
the Jews following the annexation of Austria by 
Gerid^ny. 

The following biographical sketch, slightly 
abridged, is taken from the 14th edition of the 
Encydc>]^di<i Britarimca : 

He felt no inolinetion towards medical work, being 
more intereated in piirely identifrc research. Influenced 
by iQoetbe’s essayi^m however, he embarked on a 

medical curriculum. In his preliminary studies he was 
chiefly Ihte^sted ih botany and chemistry. He worked 
from fiW to 1082 in the ^Physiological laboratory under 
Bnicke‘laiMi iaWjp in 4be Institute for Cerebral Anatomy 
under Meynert. The oonourrent medical studies pro- 
gremed de^y and be^^^alified only in 1881. Financial 
consideratiomi compiled him to renounce his research 
work and he 4(^cided^to beodpie a clinical neurologist. 
In 1004 a Vienlese plMcian, Dr. Breuer, related to him 
an emtaordimiry eape^ce in which symptoms of hyste- 
ria were ouiM^ by getting the patient to recolmct in a 
sta^ of hypncels the eil^mstances of their origin and 
to exprem t^ emottons accompanying this. This 
** cathartic method of treatment was the starting^oint 
of whet later became psycho-analysis. In 1885, Freud 
went to Paris to study for over a year under the great 
neuimlogiai Charcot, vdiose moral support stengthened bis 
determination in the then evolutionary step of investi- 
gating hysteria from a psypiologcal point of view. Just 
before tl^ be had been made a Docent in Neuropathology 
for his pathologic^ ai^d clinical investigations. His 
psychological stuches, however, met with immediate dis- 
approval on the part of his colleagues. In the next few 
years he published important works in neurology, parti- 
cularly on aphasia and the cerebri paralyses of children. 

His interest in clinical psychology continued during 
these years, and in 1B9S he persdhd^ Breuer to publish 
his remarkable enSe and to collaborate with him in a 
book oalle<l, Studien uhier Hysteric (1895). In 1894 tbe 
partnership dissolved and sOon afterwards IVeud took tbe 
decisive step of replacing hypnotism as a means of 
resuscitating buried memories. Ijr the method of **{ree 
association,” which is the kernel of the psycho^malytio 


method. This led him to make important discoveries 
concerning the structure and nature of the various pay* 
choneurpses and to extend these discoveries to the normial 
mind. Ihe three most fundamental of timse were (1) toe 
existence of the unconscious and the dynaidic influencf 
of this on consciousness; (2) the fat that tbe spBttitig 
of the mind into layers is due to an intra-psychical con- 
flict between various sets of forces, to one of which he 
gave the name of ^repression;” and (3) the existence 
and importance of infantile pexuality. The particular 
mechanisms he had found in the neuroses he demonstrated 
in detail in many other spheres, such as wit, dreams, 
literary products, art, mythology and religion. 

For ten years Freud worked alone at psycho-analyris. 
About 1906 he* was joined by a number of colleagues. 
Adler, Brill, Ferenezi, Ernest Jones, Jung, Sadger, 
Stekel and others, who met in 1908 at the first Inter- 
national Congress of Psycho-Analysis, since then a 
biennial institution. A couple of years later an Inter- 
national Association was founded, whch now has branches 
in most countries of the world (the British one dates 
from 1913) and which maintains three official organs 
devoted to the subject. The influence of Freud's work, 
however, has extended far beyond the special activities 
of the 200 specialists in the subject. It has met with 
keen opposition, which he ascribes to the powerful resist^ 
ance always operating against the recognition of the 
uncon^ious mind. Nevertheless it is recognized that he 
has given a powerful impetus to psychology in general 
and that in time this will probably affect many other fields 
of mental activity. On his 70th birthday Freud was the 
recipient of congratulations from learned societies in 
v^ious parts of the world and was accorded the Free- 
dom of the City of Vienna. (Earnest Jones.) 


Siam to be known as “ Thailand 

The Siamese Government Gazette, dated June 24, 
1939, announces tliat, as from that day, substUudloii is 
to be made in the English language of the word ** Thai- 
land” for the former territorial designation “l^am” and 
of the word ” Thai” for the former designation “ Siamese.” 
The notification adds that this change shall not affiect any 
existing legal enactments in which the word has 

been employed. 

The Board of Tn£de Journal in England has been 
re<{Ue8ted by the Thai authorities that oorrei^ondence 
from foreign countries should be addressed to **lWland 
(Siam)” the addition of “Siam” in brackets being lor 
tbe purpose of ensuring delivery. 

‘"niailand” means the land of free men. 

Eofly Publication of Our Oeiober and 
November Numbers 

As ow^ tt) the Durga I^a holidays, our 
October arid November imu^ers have to be 
published darlier than on the Usual first day of 
tbe month, we have finished writing the Notes 
for the October number on the 25th September, 








At the temple gate 
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EMERSON AND MAROAftErf FULLER 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Whbn, in 1840, the first number of The Dial , — 
child of the Transcendental movement, — 
appeared, Margaret Fuller was its editor. She 
had been identified with the ^novement and 
was considered one of its most brilliant inter- 
j)reters. Emerson esteemed her highly and 
during her editorship she had the benefit of his 
assistance and advice and the assurance of 
contnbutiems from his pen. In fact Emerson 
and Margaret Fuller herself were among its 
most generoub contributors. In reminiscing 
about The Dial, in his Life and Letters in 
New England, Emerson speaks of the “noble 
papers by Margaret Fuller ” which were pub- 
lished in it. After her health obliged her to 
give up the editorship, Emerson himself as- 
sumed the responsibility, with Thoreau as his 
assistant. 

Margaret Fuller was the daughter of a 
typical New England lawyer and politician 
who, after some years of public life, in the 
•course of which he had held several offices of 
importance, gave up law and politics, left his 
home in Cambridgeport and retired to a farm, 
where he died, leaving a wife and a large family 
•of children with little to live on. This placed 
a burden upon Margaret, the eldest daugliter, 
and she met it by becoming a teacher in various 
private and public schools in Boston and 
Providence, in order to contribute toward the 
support of the family. 

Prom her earliest years, her father had 
recognized in her a gifted child, and deter- 
mined that she should have the best possible 
education. At six years of age she began the 
study of Latin and at thirteen Greek. Later 
she took up German, French and Italian and 
became more or less proficient in all. She was 
encouraged to read oranlvorously the best 
books. As result of such forcing her health 
was permanently impaired, but she became a 
prodigy of learning. 

Her brilliant intellect and her extraordi- 
aary knowledge attracted attention everywhere 
3 he went. In Boston, where she lived for 
several years as a teacher and writer, she held 
^ Conversations ” attended by the leading 
vomen of the city. She published two or 
ihree books, one of which, Women of the 
Nineteenth Century/* created a distinct sensa- 
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tion. It was a strong plea for a broader life 
for women, and especially for equal rights for 
men and women before the law, it was the 
first work of its kind to appear in America. 

She wrote striking and able book-reyiewB 
for leading papers. These drew the attmtion 
of Horace Grcely who, two years after she 
had given up the editorship of The Dial, in- 
duced her to come to New York and accept 
a place as literary critic on the New York 
Tnbune. There, for several years, she led an 
active and influential life, engaging in various 
philanthropies and social reforms, and writing 
reviews and other articles which made her 
known throughout this country and in England, 

In 1846, when she was thirty-six years of 
age, she went to Europe, travelled widely, 
made the acquaintance of many distinguished 
people, and finally settled down for study and 
writing in Rome. There she married an at' 
tractive but impecunious Italian nobleman, 
Marquis Ossoli; took part with lum (she as 
nurse, he as officer) in the defense of the city 
against the siege by the French, and, its 
capture, embarked for America with her 
husband, her child, and the manuscript ^of a 
book which she had written relating the history 
of the war in which she had participated. But 
she never reached her native land. The 
steamer on which she sailed was wrecked 
almost in sight of New York, most of those on 
board going down, including her husband, her 
child, herself and her manuscript. 

Emerson’s acquaintance with Margaret 
Fuller began when she came to Boston to teach 
in Bronson Aloott’s school. He at once re- 
cognized her ability and was attracted by her 
brilliance and her learning. He invited her to 
his home where she became a frequent aik 
welcome visitor. 

While Emerson admired her gifts and 
found her conversation in a^high degree enter- 
taining and stitfmlating,..yet at first he dis- 
covered in her certain e^tisms and eccentri- 
cities which distasteful to him. Of one 
of her early visits h^, wrote : “ She made me 
laugh mori than I liked. I found something 
profane in the hours of amusing gossip into 
which she drew me. When I returned to my 
library I had much to think of the erat^ing 
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\>i thoJUB tindeif a pot, I did not wholly enjoy 
the pmmm of her rather mountainous me/' 
However, kter he writes : But she soon 
beeame an established friend and frequent in- 
mate of Ottr house, and continued thencefor- 
ward, for years to come, once in three or four 
months to spend a week or fortnight with us. 
Her ready sympathy endeared her to my wife 
and my mother each of whom highly esteemed 
her good sense and sincerity.’^ 

The more Emerson saw of lier the better he 
liked her. Of her peculiar gifts he wrote 
**She was an active, inspiring companion and 
correspondent; and all the art, the thought 
and the nobleness of New England seemed at 
that moment related to ner and she to it. She 
was a welcome guest not only in my home but 
everywhere. The houses of her friends in town 
and country were open to her, and every 
hospitable attention eagerly offered. Her 
arrival was a holiday, and so was her abode. 
She stayed a few days, often a week, more 
seldom a month; and all tasks that could be 
suspended were put aside to catch the tavor- 
able hoiu*, in walking, riding, or boating, to 
talk with this joyful guest, wlio brought wit, 
anecdotes, love-sti>ries, tragedies, oiacles, with 
her, and with her broad web of i elutions to 
so many friends, seemed like a queen of some 
parliament of love, who earned the key to all 
confidences and to whom every question had 
finally been referred.’* 

Apin, in describing her visits at his home, 
he tells how m the evening she would come 
into the library and “ man^ and many a con- 
versation was there held whose details, if they 
could be preserved, would justify all enco- 
miums. They interested me in every manner; 
—talent, memory, wit, stern introspection, 
noetic play, religion, the finest ])crsonal feeling, 
Lhe aspects of the future, all followed each 
ather in full activity, and left me, I remember, 
enriched and sometimes astonished by the 
gifts of my guest.” And again he declares 
that, thou^i he knew her intimately for ten 
years, he “never saw her Without surprise at 
her new powers.” 

Miss Fuller became very fond of Emerson ’s 


children and we have her own words as to her 
great sorrow at the death of little Waldo, the 
rare boy whose loss was such a sore grief to his 
father. She wTote : “ I an; deeply sad at the 
going of little Waldo. I cannot yet reconcile 
myself to the thought that the sun shines on 
the grave of the beautiful ♦blue-eyed boy and 
J shall see him no more. I loved him more 
than any child I ever knew; he was of a nature 
more fair and noble.” 

Emerson’s influence upon Margaret Fuller 
increased witlf their acquaintance. At first he 
appeared to her cold and intellectually aloof; 
he impressed her as having “ faith in the 
universal but not in the individual man.” As 
she knew him better, she learned that wliile he 
had indeed a great faith in the universal, he 
also had a mighty faith in the individual, and 
she could say : “ My inmost heart blesses the 

fate that gave me birth in the same chine and 
time and that has drawn me into a close bond 
of friendship with him.” Again she wrote of 
him : “ Emerson’s influence has been more 

beneficial to me than that of any other 
American. From him I first learned what is 
meant by an inw'ard life. Many other springs 
have since icd the stream of living waters, but 
he first c)pene(l the fountain. Several of his 
sermons stand apart in my memory, like 
landmarks of my spiritual history. It would 
take a volume to tell what this influence ha^ 
done for me.” , 

There is plenty of contemporary testimony 
to the fact that Margaret Fuller possessed un- 
usual qualities of both intellect and heart, 
Emerson stresses her “ joyful conversation and 
large sympathy.” The important place she 
held in the esteem of her generation is shown 
by the fact that soon after her death a volume 
of Memoirs of her was compiled by men of 
such eminence as Emerson, William H. Chann- 
ing and James Freeman Clarke, and biogra- 
phies of her were written by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson and Julia Ward Howe. 
Horace Greely wrote of her : “ Margaret 
Fuller was the most remarkable woman that 
America has yet known; the loftiest, bravest 
soul that has yet irradiated the form of' 
American womanhood.”' 



INDOLOGICAL STUDIES IN EUROPE TODAY 

By Db. AMULYA C. SEN, m.a., b.l., Db. Phil. (Hamburg). 


Having worked with some of the leading Indo- 
logists in Europe and having come in contact 
with the general body of European scholars 
(engaged on Indian studies, the ♦impression has 
gained ground in my mind that the heyday oi 
Indological studies in Europe is over and that 
the future of these studies lies now in India. 

Germany has been the h6me of Indian 
studies and even today the output of German 
scholars in various fields of Indology exceeds 
by far the work done by Indologists of other 
European countries put together. From 
Germany the interest in the civilisation and 
culture of ancient India spread to other countries 
which followed Germany’s lead in this direc- 
tion, although lagging far behind her in their 
output of work. 

My special interest in Jama literature 
took me in 1933 to the Indisches of the 

University of Hamburg to work with Prol. 
Schubrmg. Only a small fraction ot his work 
having been translated into English, Schub- 
ring’s long and painstaking resoarehes into 
the ancient lore of the Jamas are not so widely 
known in India as they shoidd have been, for, 
the literature of the Jainas is no less important 
than Brahmanical and Buddhistic literature 
for the exploration of the past of India. Even 
in Europe, the number of scholars who have 
devoted themselves to Ja^na studies ha^ been 
very small and special thanks are therefore due 
to Schubring for having devoted his life-long 
labours to this difficult and neglected field 
where co-workers are few. Schubring’s very 
valuable work has won him amongst European 
scholars the position of the leading authority 
•on Jaina lore. In India the interest for Jaina 
studies is very little in evidence; the Jaina 
community with all their financial resources 
are sadly indifferent to the cause of scientific 
studies on their own sacred scriptures 

The University of Hamburg (now re-named 
the ^Hanseatic University by the National- 
Socialist Government, as it serves the area 
Covered by the three partners, the cities of 
Hamburg, Bremen and Luebeck, of the old 
Hansa League '*) is the latest Oetman, and for 
the matter of that the latest European Univer- 
flitv* having been founded after the War in 
1919, and is the biggest German University 


next to Berlin, which attempts to maintain a 
standard also as high as that of her rival elder 
sister in Berlin, The Indischfis Seminar of 
Hamburg, founded by that celebrated senior 
Indologist Prof. Sten Konow and forming part 
of the former Colonial Institute of Hamburg, 
is the best equipped of the Indian Seminaries 
of all German Universities, as regards collec- 
tion of books on India, ancient and modern. 

In Hamburg I was a frequent guest in the 
house, a charming villa out in the open country 
in the outskirts of the city, of Prof. Meyer 
(formerly Meyer Benfoy) and his talented wife 
Frau Prof. Meyer-Franck. Meyer is a Com- 
parative Philologist and Germanist; modest, 
shy and unassuming almost to a fault and in 
appearance the mo^^t harmless of men, Meyer 
is yet, said a rising German Indologist to me, 
“ a very dangerous man, for, he would under- 
stand, no matter in what language you speak 
or whisper in his presence, because there is 
hardly a language in the world which he does 
not Know ! Meyer studied Sanskrit with 
Kielhorn in Gottingen in his youn^r days and 
Frau Prof. Meyer-Franck is the principal tran- 
slator of Tagore’s works into German. She 
knows Bengali herself and her husband colla- 
borates with her in the work of translation 
with his kni^wledge of Sanskrit. I had the 
pleasure of contributing my humble share 
to their Tagorc-translations latterly and 
found that their renderings of Tagore directly 
from Bengali were far more expressive and 
true than any translation I have hitherto seen. 
Tagore, alas, is no more in vogue in Europe, 
far less in Nazi Germany, and it is doubtful 
therefore, when, if at all, these translations by 
us of some of Tagore’s latest work would see 
the light of publication, although there still are 
people in the Germany of today who would like 
to read more of Tagore. 

Although neither an academician nor an 
Indologist, yet the name of Frau Helene Fera 
must be mentioned whenever Germany and 
India are thought of together. Frau Fera is a 
lady of very high social standing in Hamburg 
and is a member of tfee Indian Committee of 
the Deutsche Akadcmie of Munich. Highly 
intelligent and intellectual, she has also the 
charming womanliness and the kind heart of 
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an Indian mother* 8he devotes now all her 
personal gifts and social resources to the needs 
of foreign students in Hamburg. Her house is 
the meeting plaoe of foreigners from all parts 
of the worn, particularly students, for whom 
she is At Home ** with suitable entertainments 
at frequent and regular intervals; she gives 
German lessons, single or in groups, to all who 
need it, entirely free of charge; she has just 
published a cheap but very useful Manual of 
Practical German in four languages; and, she 
tak^ care of and helps in all possible ways 
foreign students from all countries, particularly 
from India. The Germans are ordinarily known 
as a nation of scientists and savants; great is 
their love of culture and unbounded also is their 
friendliness towards foreigners, but most parti- 
cularly to the houses of the Feras, the Meyers 
and the Schubrings am I indebted for some of 
my most abiding impressions of the German 
home and the German heart. 

Among my fellow workers in the Indisches 
Semincar of Hamburg, Dr. Alsdorf who has done 
excellent work on Apabhramsa, is now Pro- 
fessor in Muenster University m succession to 
Schmidt, famous for his work on Vatsyayana^s 
Kama-sutras; Dr. Hansen is a Dozent (Asst. 
Professor) in Iranistics in Berlin; Dr. Zieseniss 
is a Dozent, now working on Saivism, in 
Hamburg; and Mr, Matsunumi, a young and 
very industrious Japanese gentleman who 
worked devotedly for five years without cai-ing 
for the Doctor’s Degree and returned home to 
join the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

While in Hamburg, I paid a visit to Kiel 
Universiffcy, sacred to the memory of Deuasen, 
the historian of the Upanishads, and met Prof. 
Otto Schrader, formerly of Adyar Library, who 
is now working on Brahmanical philosophical 
texts. In my first summer-vacation in Europe, 
I went over to London and inspected the rich 
collection of Indian MSS. in the India Office 
Library. I need not dwell on the work of 
British Sanskritists whose names are well-known 
in India. 

A German University permits its students 
to keep his semesters (f.e., terms) at one or more 
of the other German Universities, and even at 
an approved non-German European or Ameri- 
can University, subject to certain restrictions. 
I availed myself of this facility and spent a 
half-year in that great European seat of learn- 
ing, the University of Berlin, and studied with 
that veteran scholar Prof, Lueders, at the 
IndOf-G^irmankehea Seminar, Lueders is a man 
of brilliant versatility and to mimy a field in 
Jndology he has mime distingiush^ contribu** 


tions. Not only eminent for his researches^ 
Lueders is also famous as a teacher for his 
method of massing comparative material from 
sources far and wide and of using the avail- 
able evidence with his constructive genius and 
acumen. I have mot in different European 
cities Sanskritists approaching the age of 
seniority, who were proud to recall that they 
had sat at the feet of Lueders at some time or 
other of their life. 

In additiop to my special Jaina work, I 
studied with Schubring portions of the Rigveda 
(regarded by the German school of Indologists 
as being indispensable for an Indologist), Clas- 
sical Sanskrit ' texts, Pali and Apabhramsa, 
With Lueders I studied some of the most 
abstruse Hymns of the Rigveda, the Gupta 
Inscriptions, and the Kavyadarsa by whicli 
was reviewed the entire field of Sanskrit 
Poetics. Lueders is himself a great authority 
on Prakrit philology but if I asked him any- 
thing on Jaina literature (composed entirely in 
different variants of Prakrit) he always 
referred me to Schubring — an instance of 
scholarly modesty. Yet another incident 1 
would like to mention about Lueders in illus- 
tration of the attitude of European scholars; 
Lueders is perhaps ^he greatest living Indian 
epigraphist; but, on a day when he should have 
lectured to us on the Gupta Inscriptions, he 
came prepared by mistake on the Kavyadarsa; 
when we told him that the day was fixed for 
the Inscriptions, he discovered his mistake and 
regretted it, but yet we had to do Kavyadarsa 
for that day, for, he was not prepared for the 
Inscriptions ! For an Epigraphist of his calibre 
it would not have be^ difficult to supervise our 
work on the Inscriptions for that day, from 
memory and at sight, but in Europe ever fresher 
and wider investigation is the method of 
scientific enquiry, and not great feats of 
memory. 

Lueders was one of the Permanent Secre- 
taries of the Prussian Academy in Berlin, the 
highest scientific body of Germany. His wife 
is also an Indologist, having won the Doctor’s 
degree by her own work, and she has published 
work independently and also in collaboration^ 
with her husband. I was privileged to be in 
the last batch of Lueders’ pupils, before his 
retirement. He is now engaged in re-editing 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Inditxirum in the 
light of his life-long epigraphical researches 
and has been succeeded in the Berlin Chair bjr 
I^f. Breloer who has published a few volumes 
on KtmtUya Arthasastm and has been called' 
to fill a Berlin Chair, the highest academic 
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honour in Germany,* at a comparatively 
younger age. 

In German Universities, every Seminar has 
its own fully equipped library. There is 
besides, in every city the huge City Library 
which functions also as the University Library 
and is extensively drawn upon by University 
students in supplementation to their Seminar 
libraries. In Berlin, the Seminars keep only 
the most essential books, for, there is ithe 
separate great University Libr^iry next door, 
side by side with which again, there is the 
colossal State Library whicii has perhaps the 
largest collection of Indian MSS in Europe. A 
German library offers all possible facilities to 
those using it and the staff is only too glad to 
render every possible assistance. 

From Berlin I returned to Hamburg and 
having finished my work there, I came to 
Prague early in 1936 to work with Prof. 
Wintemitz. Prague has two Universities, the 
German and the Czech. Wintemitz had then 
retired from his Chair in the former and was 
succeeded by Prof. Otto Stein who has worked 
on Indian History ana Archaeology. Prof. 
Lesny is in the Sanskrit Chair of the Czech 
University and he has worked on Comparative 
Indian Grammar. I worked in Prague in the 
National and University Library, housed 
romantically in tlie cloisters of a magnificent 
medieval monastery, the Indian collection of 
which is however, rather podr, but Wintemitz 
kindly allowed me to use, as all German Profes- 
sors do to their pupils, his own private library, 
his life-long collection. ^ It is very fortunate that 
Wintemitz who was as rich in human qualities 
as his scholarship was vasit, could complete the 
revised and enlarged English version of his 
magnum opus^ the History of Indian Literature, 
before his death. Lesny was writing his recent- 
ly published book on Tagore when I came to 
Prague and it fell to me to render him assistance 
in handling Tagore’s works in original Bengali. 
I was also appointed to lecture on Bengali at 
the Oriental Institute in Prague, a State insti- 
tution, in the activities of which, orientalists of 
both the universities in Prague participated. 
Prof. Pertold who holds the Chair of Compara- 
tive Religion in the Czech University is also 
a Sanskritist. 

In course of my two years’ stay in Pra^e 
I visited various European countries and cities 
and acquainted myself with the work of 
Indologists there. In Vienna I met Prof. 
Geiger; in Budai^st I met Prof. Germanus who 
is an Islamist; in Paris I visited Ihe Institut 
de Cmtisation Indienne at the Sorbonne where 


Profs. Bloch, Renou and Przylusky work; use 
Warsaw I visited the Oriental Institute where 
Prof. Scheyer works; in Copenhagen I met 
Prof. Tuxen who is successor of the veteran 
Pali scholar Dines Anderson whom I later met 
in Stockholm; in Uppsala, the very old univor- 
shy town of Sweden, I met Prof. Velmer Smith 
who is successor of Jarl Charpentier; and I 
was also in Oslo where Sten Konow has been 
succeeded by his son-in-law, 

From Prague I returned again to Hamburg 
to work for a year with Sehubring on some 
Jama MSS. obtained from Berlin and Stras- 
bourg. I was appointed also to lecture in the 
hidisches Seminar on Bengali and Oriya. I 
made use of this time spent with Sehubring by 
studying witli him the Asokan Inscriptions also. 
At my rc’quest he held some lectures for me 
on Comparative Philology too, mentioning with, 
characteristic scholarly modesty at the very 
outset that these lectures should have been held 
for me not by him but by Prof. Meyer, who'* 
is now retired 

Amongst Indologists ^liom I could not 
meet but only corresponded with, are Prof. 
Vogel of Leyden, Prof. Beherbatsky of 
Tjeningrad, Prof. Fouchcr of Paris, now retired, 
and Remain Holland who is no Indologist but 
an eminent European authority on India. 
Prof, von Glasenapp of Koenigsberg, who is 
perhaps the most prolific writer amongst 
German Indologists, I had already met outside 
Europe Besides, in course of my wanderings 
in Europe and while addre8‘»ing audiences in 
public, as also in private social life, I have come 
across many people, lay or eminent in science 
or other walks of cultural life, who are keenly 
interested in India, ancient and modern. 

I said at the outset that the future of 
Indological studies lies no longer in Europe, 
but in India, and on this many European 
Indologists have agreed with me Much water 
has flown down the Thames since the discovery 
of Sanskrit and the ancient lore of India by 
Europe, The curiosity of those earlier daya 
regarding India has been to a great extent 
satisfied by European research during the last 
one and a half centuries, and today, as an 
eminent European Indolodst put it to me, they 
have a fairly good idea or the history and mU 
ture of ancient India. In earlier days students 
also came in numbers ito study Sanskrit, because 
almost every respectable university had its 
Indian Department where Professors and Asst. 
Professors were needed and big libraries also 
required Sanskritista in their staff, and there- 
fore, employment was easy to obtain. Today 
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the curiosity and interest have abated, the And yet unfortunately » the study and 
«ou|i?es of employment are full, and hence knowledge of ancient India are ^nfined in 
hardly a Professor of Indology has regular India till today amongst a very limited few. 
students. It seems that the present generation In Europe I came in contact with young students 
of Professors of Indology in Europe are the from such ancient lands as Greece, Italy, E^pt, 
last; in future it is very likely that separate Turkey, Iran and China, who were specialising 
Chairs for Sanskrit would no longer be main- not in the ancient history of their respective 
tained in European universities but, as in many countries but in such modern subjects as law, 
of the small Swiss universities, the Professor medicine, economics or the natural sciences, etc, 
of Classical languages, the Professor of Com- but yet I found that they were all very well 
parative Philology and the Professor of Sans- informed about the results of scientific studies 
krit would all be combined in the same on tlie past of tneir countries. Contrasted with 
jKTSon. them, an average Indian student, even a gradu- 

Contrasted with this, we find in India a ate, is extremely ill-informed regarding the 
widening field for Indian studies and the scientific findings on the past of India and the 
number of Indian Sanskritists trained in the history of his culture. The fault, I think, lies 
critical and comparative method of the West, in our system of education which fails to direct 
is on the increase. Lueders told me once that our patriotic sentiments along sound lines of 
in Ins student days one could read up all that fact. The teaching of Indian History ought to 
was published on Indology, but today the be far more extensive and modern in our school 
volume of output on various branches of this and under-graduaii:e curricula, and our univer- 
iiiubject in different countries was such that it sities should have taken up with alacrity the 
W'as no longer possible for one scholar to do so, lead given to Calcutta by Sir Asutosh Mukerjea 
and the books and journals published from in the matter of intensive study and research 
India alone were sufficient enough to tax one’s on Indian History in the post-graduate classes, 
energies to the fullest extent. Tliat of course It pained me to read the other day in the 
b as it should be, for, the centeres of the study Press that to a question in the Bengal Legisla- 
of ancient Greece, Italy, Egypt, etc., art* in those tive Assembly regarding the creation of a 
•countries themselves and it is unnatural that Chair of Ancient Indian History in the Dacca 
we ill India should have to go abroad for University, the Minister of Education to the 
acquiring the material and tlie method for the Bengal Government had replied that no such 
study of the past of our own country. Again, Chair was contemplated by the Govermnent as 
the study of Indology by Indians themselves there was no demand for i\t in Dacca, A more 

will be more fruitful in that the country and enlightened Government and a more patriotic 

its culture being our very own, we are fit to be nation-building Ministry should have, in my 
better in understanding and interpreting our view, taken pains to foster and promote such 
heritage than foreign scholars who, in spite of interest and demand in the country, even if it 
their great scholarship and devoted industry, was not there. In the words of that eininent 
are liable to misunderstand our past owing to French Indologist, the late Sylvain Levi, in his 

tile great distance of space imd time and the Address to the Calcutta University : “ It is not 

differences in ways of life and thinking, between enough only to love your Motherland ; you must 
them and us. also help her,” 




HYDERABAD REFORMS 

A Study in Camouflage 

By S. RAMA CHAR 


The elephant has two sets of teeth, it does 
not eat with the teeth it displays,'’ is a Urdu 
proverb. The much advertiaE^d Hyderabad 
Reforms which have been published remind 
one of this homely saying. 

As long ago as the year 1919 the Nizam 
by a special Firman directed the then president 
of the council, Sir Ali Imam, to prepare a 
bchenie to expand the prohcnt so-called council. 
T^nfortunately for Hyderabad, Sir Ali Imam 
left the State early on account of his 
differences wuth the Nizam and nothing could 
bo done. At last on 29th September, 1937, the 
Nizam’s (Government announced the appoint- 
ment of a packed Committee for “ invt'stigating 
and reporting on suitable alternatives for more 
effective as^ociation of different interests witfi 
the government'' (Italics mine). It is the 
report of this Committee that is before us with 
the sanction of the government in the form of 
“ Reforms.” How far do the reforms satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of the State for 
a greater share in the administration of their 
affairs ? 

At the outset the report says : 

“The Head of the State represents the people directly 
in his own person, and his connection with them therefore 
is more natural and abiding than that of any passing 
elected representatives. He i8*both the supreme head of 
the Stale and the embodiment of his ‘ people’s sovereignty/ 
Hence it is that in such a polity, the head of the State 
does not only retain the power to confirm or veto any 
piece of legislation, hut also enjoys a special prerogative 
to make and un-make his executive or change the machi* 
nery of the Government through which he meets the 
growing needs of his people. Such a sovereignty forms 
the basis on which our constitution rests, and has to be 
preserved.’* 

As far as I can see, the terms of reference 
to the Committee did not include the clarifica- 
tion of any fundamental declaration.” Now 
tliat the Dewan Bahadur’s Committee has 
thought fit to lay such a ** fundamental 
declaration ” let us consider how far it is 
consistent with the principles of constitutional 
monarchy. According to this definition the 
powers of the Nisam are absolute, uncontroll- 
able, arbitrary and despotic. In short it does 
not admit of any kind of limitation. His 
Exalted Highness we Nizam cannot be unaware 


of the fact that even His Majesty, whose 
Faithful Ally he is, has jiover claimed such a 
power amdi authority for himself. Since the 
dayts of the Stuart Kings no king of England 
has claimed such power and Authority for 
himself. Of course the King m Porbiximenf is 
the legal sovereign of England, but the political 
sovereignty rests with the people. Though the 
King of England has the power of vetoing the 
inoasurcs of Parliament, we know that such 
power has for long not been exercised. This 
power of vetoing has been recognised as a 
eonstitutional formality, which even when 
exercised is done ac(!ording to the advice of 
the (Cabinet, who are the cliosen representatives 
of the peoiile. And what mure, the Oovern- 
ment of 11. E. H the Nizam cannot be unaware, 
of the fate that ultimai(‘ly overtook the past 
advocates of this faith. Should the lessons of 
history go in vain ? 

The reform^ contemplate the* expansion of 
the size and powers of the present toy-council 
which consists of 4 elected members in a 
council of 21 members. The Reformed Assembly 
will consist of 86 members among whom 42 
will be elected members. The democratic 
method of representation by territorial cons- 
tituencies has been abandoned in favour of 
the Fascist method of "economic interests.” 
The 42 elected members will reprwnt the 
following interests : 


(1) Samastanas and Jagirs . . 4 

(2) Mashdars 2 

(3) Agriculturists 

(Pattadars . . 8) 

(Tenants ..8) ,.16 

(4) Labour interests .. 2 

(5) Industries .. 2 

(6) Commerce 2 

(7) Banking 2 

(8) Legal profession 2 

(9) Medical pwfession ,, 2 

(10) Graduates .. 2 

(11) District Boards 2 

(12) District Mcmidplditiei and Tdwn Muni- 

cipalitleg . . 2 

(13) Hyderabad Mnaicipdi Clorporation 2 

Total . . 42 


Why have tiie Nizajn'e Government: 
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>andoned the ^ell racognisecl system of 
presenta^on by territorial constituencies ? 
ovemmmt say : 

** Woaieil bn tlie Insis «f joint electoratee and within 
e iwjUeiple of ootmomto imorost, Government ofiine 
at tneh teaervatioii of aeata would help to eliminate 
valry between candidates on communal lines which may 
heridi^ load to communal friction.*' 

At beat this ia a pious hope. 1 do not think 
tat the communal rivalry can be eliminated by 
ich a scheme. And to call the system of 
ectorates as proposed in the reforms as joint 
lectorates is a deceit, for the simple reason 
tat no candidate will be declared elected until 
B receives at least 40 per cent votes of the 
immunity to which he belongs. The economic 
iterests have been created because of the 
ar of professional politicians.” Under the 
•w reforms no man can represent an economic 
terest, unless he is engaged m that profession. 
3r example a doctor can stand only from a 
[edical Constituency and not from Labour. A 
eader can stand only from I./egal Constitueuey 
id not from Agricultural Constituency. For 
le Government say that 

he oounoi) is fully convinced that the agriculturints or 
» labourer poateaaeB it fully and doe<) not stand in need 
being repreaented by others 

In short all the people that enter the 
'formed Assembly should go there to serve 
eir own ends aad not of the people at large, 
le object of this novel scheme is to collect 
?ether a» handful of ** Jo Hukums ” and 
rade them as the representatives of the 
aple. This point will be clear if we only look 
0 the constituencies that have been created. 

Full justice at this stage cannot be done to 
j subject of representation, as the Franchise 
immittee^s report is not before us. The ques- 
n of Franchise is such an important one 
it one wishes the government had announced 
dr decisions with the reforms. Four seats 
kong the elected representatives will go to 
j Jagirdars. Under no oirciunstances 
girdars will criticize the government leaving 
me the question of opposing, as “their 
bility ” rests “ on their loyalty to the ruler 
d government” as the reform report itself 
bats out. Wlio exactly will r^resent Labour 

not known. The only organised Union 

the State is of the Railway workers 
0 are about 25 thousand. The Reforms 
port says : 

" The Railway Union has asked for reptwentation but 

membeie o! uiii UniMi moatly life outside tbs States 


jurisdiction and are all employees of the State. Their 
Union will therefore not be entitled to any representation. 
We, therefore, think that until the general labouring 
classes organise themselves into associations of their own, 
GotfemmerU will have to secure their representation only 
by means of nomination.** (Italics mine). 

So there will be no genuine representatives 
of Labour in the future Assembly. As accord- 
ing to the Reforms Committee report most of the 
medical men in the State are government ser- 
vants, we can conclude without fear of contra- 
diction that OEily persons in the good book of 
the government will be elected. I expect 
the following 16 elected members to be 
mere puppets of the government, Jagirdars 
(4) , Mashdars (2) , Labour (2) , Medical profes- 
sion (2) , District Boards (2) , District 
Municipalities and Town Municipalities (2), 
Hyderabad Corporation (2). This means a 
solid block of 49 members (including 33 
nominated) who would be too willing to carry 
out the behests of the Government whip. Even 
among the rest of tbe 26 elected members who 
represent the following constituencies* : 
Agriculture 16, Industries 2, Commerce 2, 
Banking 2, Legal profession 2, Graduates 2, 
very few can bo expected to voice the popular 
cause. Under such circumstances to say that 
the Reformed Assembly will have a non- 
official and elected majority is to throw dust 
in the eyes of the people. What the people of 
Hyderabad want is not the association of any 
“ interests ” wdth the Government but a share 
in the administration of their affairs. 

The New Legislative Assembly will have 
powers to discuss certain items of the budget, 
but will have no power to reject it. Every bill 
passed in the Legislative Assembly will have 
only a recommendatory value. The President 
in council will have the full powers to veto any 
measure passed by the Assembly. Even harm- 
less subjects like the Salaries and Allowances 
of the Government Servants cannot he dis- 
cussed in the Assembly. One thing that 
surprises me is that while the Assembly is 
empowered to discuss education, Osmania Uni- 
versity has been made a reserved subject. This 
reservation becomes significant when viewed in 
the context of the recent mass emigration of 
the Hindu students of the Osmania University 
to other Universities. The President of the 
Executive Council will be the ex-officio presi- 
dent of the Legislative Assembly. Even an 
unofficial deputy president has not been conce- 
ded as has been done by the Maharaja of Baroda 
and Kashmir. 

About 82 per cent of the population of the 
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State are Hindus and ten and a half per cent 
Muslims. On the plea that 

^the two communities together form the majority of the 
population of this State and practically compose the entire 
society/’ 

Muslims have been given 60 per cent of 
the seats in the Assembly. While Harijans who 
form 16 per cent of the population and arc the 
real sons of the soil have been given only 5 
scats and that too by nomination. As members 
of the Executive Council will also be ex-officio 
members of the Assembly and as 5 out of 7 
members of the Executive Council are Muslims, 
Hindus will be reduced to a statutory minority 
in the Reformed Assembly. It is stated that 

“the importance of the Muslim community in the Slate, 
by virtue of its historical position and its status in body 
politic is 80 obvious that it cannot be reduced to the 
status of a minority in the Assembly.” 

What will the Nizum say if the Hindu 
minority in Kashmir is given the majority of 
seats in the Assembly on the plea of its connec- 
tion with the ruling family ? AVbat will the 
Nizam's government and the Musalmans of 
India say if the 15 per cent Sikhs in the Punjab 
are given equal representation in the Punjab 
Assembly by the British Government on the 
plea of their historical importance " ? Surely 
the Muslimg of India cannot eat the cake and 
have it too I But this much is clear that the 
government of H.E.H. the Nizam are bent on 
establishing a Fascist cum Muslim state in 
India. 

As far as Civil Liberties are concerned the 
Government claim to have gone a step forward. 
Instead of taking permission for holding a 
meeting the organisers are requested to inform 
the police in advance. ^But the police have 
been given the power of forbidding the holding 
of any meeting. This is no improvement. This 
is absolute denial of all Civil Liberty which 
is the birthright of every individual. As for 
newspapers Government have promised a 
Press regulation on the model of British India. 
We have yet to wait and see. But one wonders, 
if the government is desirous of giving 
liberty to the Press why they still continue the 
ban on hundreds of newspapers 1 The Govern- 
ment say, “ no law exist in the state regulating 
the formation of Association'’. We do not 


know what exactly the Nizam's government 
mean by this. Perhaps they mean that no 
statutory restrictions are imposed. This is not 
a fact, for we know that in Hyderabad even 
schools and Akhadas cannot be opened without 
the previous sanction of the Government. And 
Hyderabad State Congress is even today an 
unlawful organisation. It is a pity that even 
after realising the fact that the Press and the 
Platform 

“psychologically the two agencies serve as safety-valves 
of public life, the closure of which often develops the 
canker of discontent in the body politic.” 

the Nizam’s government have not thought it 
fit to break the shackles that bind these 
agencies. And what more the ^vernment want 
to revive the old practice of holding conferences 
by tlie Subedar. The Reforms Committee 
suggest 

“that persons attending the conference should be enter- 
tained and looked after at Government expense and that 
suitable arrangements should be made to make their stay 
comfortable.” 

Wo may only ask if it is necessary to hold 
conferences to receive petitions ? Cannot the 
Subedar redress the grievances of the public 
without those conferences ? 

In short the ‘^reforms” proposed in the 
Reform Scheme are reactionary and out of date. 
It is a denial of all democratic system of 
Government. It is a challenge to those who 
talk of Responsible Government. It is an 
United Front of all capitalists— Jagirdars, 
bankers, commercial magnates, to suppress all 
forms of opposition. The entire scheme of 
reform is a mere bluff. At best it has been a 
practical joke played on the people of 
Hyderabad. Yet I feel, from this evil good will 
come out. When the Hindu capitalists and the 
Muslim capitalists will join hands in suppres- 
sing the economic and political aspirations of 
the masses, the Hindus and the Muslims of 
Hyderabad will realise that tyrants do not 
care for caste or creed. This will divide the 
Capitalist classes and the Exploited classes into 
two divisions and will help to remove the 
present division of the people on communal 
lines. That will be time for the people of 
Hyderabad to strike and attain Responsible 
Government. 
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Ceylon Emulating South Africa 
For all practical j)urpo8C6 it appears as if 
Ceylon would very shortly outbid South Africa 
in iier treatment of Indians. Her political 
leaders are all setting up as Pinchbeck Hertzogs, 
Smuts and Stuttafords. A series of anti-Indian 
enactments have been passed in that country 
during tlie last few years discriminating various- 
ly and stringently against Indian labour, 
capital and enterprise. A short outline of some 
of the disabilities imposed' in Ceylon on our 
nationals has been drawn in the publication of 
the Bureau entitled, A Wiej Note on the 
Present Position of Indians Abroad, published 
during the Delhi Session, 1938. Since then the 
situation has been growing from bad to worse. 
On all fronts the Indian community in Ceylon 
is today faced with ruin and distress. The 
Government of India have studiously kept 
tlieraselves aloof from interfering in the affairs 
of the small island. The attitude adopted by 
India is that she with her far superior power 
as a major state should not appear to be harsh 
and exacting towards the petty island in it'^ 
continuous attempts to make both ends meet. 
It is unfortunate that Ceylon should have 
misunderstood that noble attitude and become 
so very arrogant. 

Repatriation op Indians from Ceylon 

The unreasonable obstinacy of Ceylon 
Government to repatriate Indians in thoir 
Departments is the burning problem of the 
day. At the present moment the Ceylon 
Government is concentrating on sending back 
all Indian daily paid employees in their 
services. It is their aim to repatriate from 
Ceylon nearly 20,000 daily paid workers even 
at an enormous expense of Rs. 2,30,00,000. 
They propose immediately to expel Indian 
daily paid labourers engaged after April, 1^, 
with some cash inducement and repatriate 
those who have put in more than five years’ 
service under the so-called scheme of voluntary 
repatriation. The Ceylon Government have 
already begun eliminating from their services 
and repatriating to India nearly 1,000 Indian 
^aily paid employees. They have also 
I 


embarked on a systematic policy of inducing 
Indians by threats of subsequent dismissal, 
without any provision for compensation of an 
additional 8,000 daily paid Indian employees, 
to voluntarily resign and leave Ceyloti before 
the end of the current year. The modifications 
that have been introduced in the scheme, such 
as, exemption in the case of such of the Indian 
employees as have married Sinhalese wives 
are all very minor mnes and do not affect the 
proposals in any material form whatsoever. 

It is needless to add that such diMuissal of 
Indian employees who have for so long and so 
faithfully served the Ceylon Government is one 
of the most inequitable things that any 
civilised government could do. The provoca- 
tion is that there is much of unemployment 
among the Ceylonese and it is the bounden duty 
of the Ceylon Government to provide for their 
own people. No one denies that the Ceylon 
Government could very naturally and legitimate- 
ly restrict emigration and offer all future jobs 
exclusively to their own people, but it is 
extremely unfair that the present employees, 
m()^t of whom have made Ceylon their home- 
land; should be turned out in order to provide 
for the Sinhalese. It .should not be forgotten 
that the present Indian employees were engaged 
by the Government only because suitable 
Sinhalese were not available. In any case, 
arguments that emigration causes unemploy- 
ment or that some jobs are taken away from 
indigenous people by outsiders are entirely 
fallacious. Mr. Norman Angell, a great autho- 
rity on the subject, WTote very recently in this 
connection : 

** Underlying many confualons about unemployment 
18 the idea that there is a fixed quantity of which 
needs doing so that if A takes a job, it is lost to B. 
But when a man earns money by taking a job. he has 
to spend it, and that spending of it on housing, traffic, 
newspapers, books, food, drink, fuel, obviously creates 
work, gives some one else a job. To the degree to 
which a given 1,000 men take jobs, they also create jobs. 

“What is necessary is greater flexibility, ‘fluidity* 
as the economists call it, so that, among other things, 
men can be shifted readily from one job to another. To 
find the right man for the right job is to Increase the 
chances of more jobs becoming available. Immigration 
increases that flexibility and fluidity. The Home Secre- 
tary stated in the House of Commons that the aetUement 
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of 11,000 German refugees in England had been the direct 
cause of giving employment to 15,000 British workmen.” 

Fbanchise Denied to Indians 

Discriiuination in political franchise is 
another serious grievance of the Indian 
community in Ceylon. Indians demand nothing 
more and nothing less than political franchise 
on a par with oUier communities. They form 
one-fifth of the island’s population and yet 
during the last few years thejs have not been 
able to get more than three scats in a 
legislature of fifty. During the first few years 
of the Ceylon Constitution there was one 
Indian Minister on the Board of Ministers. 
During the last five or six years, however, anti- 
Indian feelings ha\'e grown to such an extent 
that no Indian has been on the Board of 
Minist(*rs and full control of the Island's affairs 
have been taken over by anti-Indian Sinhalese 
politicians. 

The Donoughmore Commission recom- 
mended the adoption of an universal franchise 
for all British subjects who have been resident in 
(Ceylon for five years. Five years’ residence 
wHh considered a sufficient tcH of a person’s 
jicnnanent interest in Ceylon. This, quite a 
fair proposal, was, however, upset by the agita- 
tion carried on by Sinhalese politicians and 
Indians came to lose voting rights. Under 
the Fassfield Constitution, the Donoughmore 
Commission’s test of residence has been whittled 
down by discriminatory domicile provisions 
and the potential voting strength of the Indian 
community seriously reduced by a system of 
delimitation of constituencies in which balance 
of advantage has always been in favour of 
Sinhalese. An Indian resident in Ceylon, if he 
is desirous of possessing franchise, must prove 
** Domicile.” The law of domicile in Ceylon is 
worked in an obscure andt uncertain manner and 
is administered by unsympathetic anti-Indian 
executive officers. Naturally all this has 
resulted in the number of enfranchised Indians 
being just a fraction of the total population in 
Ceylon. Franchise is everywhere considered 
as an' inalienable right of a citizen. The 
deprivation of Indians of their franchise by 
crippling provisions is one of the most unsavoury 
conduct of the present Ceylon Administration. 

Indians and the Village Communities 
Ordinance 

The Village Communities Ordinance which 
engaged the attention of the Indian Gkivem- 
TOent and people for the best part of the year 
1936 and 1^7 constitutes another grievous 


harm done to the Indian community. The 
Ordinance which was passed in 1934 enlarg^ 
the scope and discretion of the communities in 
such a manner as to convert them practically 
into self-governing units. Amendments were 
moved to this act during the last few years in 
such a way as to exclude Indian labourers 
completely from the village franchise. This, 
as could be expected, led to a great agitation 
and strong representations from the Government 
of India. The Government of Ceylon there- 
upon introduced a further amendment taking 
away from the Ceylonese estate labourers as 
well their franchise in this connection. It is 
the contention of the Ceylon Government that 
discrimination as such has been removed by 
treating all estate labourers equally. Indians 
could never flCTce to such a course. It has 
always been the Indian viewpoint that both 
the Indian labourers and Sinhalese villagers are 
alike entitled to work for the betterment of the 
lural life of Ceylon. It must, again, be noted 
that the removal of the “ discrimination ” 
against Indian estate lobourcrs is a very unreal 
one. While there are about half a million 
Indian estate labourers, the total number of 
Sinhalese labourers employed by the estate is 
about 91,000 of which 28,000 were resident, 43IX)0 
non-resident, 9,000 regular contractors and 
11,000 casual contractors. It would be clear 
that the vast proportion of the Sinhalese 
workers of Ceylon estates are non-resident and 
under the provisions of the amendments to the 
Ordinance they would be entitled to vote for 
the village communities without any hindrance. 

Rice Control 

All is grist that comes to the mill, is the 
motto of the Coylon Government and they are 
out to cripple Indian interests in whatever man- 
ner they can. The ^^Essential Commodities 
Reserves Ordinance” No. 5 of 1939, which wae 
passed early this year, has for its object the 
maintenance of reserve stocks of commodities 
which would be essential for the vital needs of 
the community in the event of war or any 
major crisis. Rice has been declared to be an 
essential commodity under this Ordinance and 
importers,, in addition to bemg obliged to 
register themselves, have the following condi- 
tions imposed on them : 

(i) The importer shall import during the specified 
period not less than the specified quantity of rice; 

(a) the importer shall carry at all times a prescribed 
quantity of riw os reserve stock; 

the importer shall maintain the prescribed books 
and records for the purpose of this Ordinance; 

(ip) the Importer shidl increase his reserve stock 
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in the prescribed propoitioo in the event of his importing 
more thnn the minimum quantity allotted to him. 

Violation of these conditions renders the 
importers liable to heavy penalties as well as 
cancellation of their licences. 

Wliile the Ceylon Government are undoub- 
tedly justified in taking such proper precautions 
as are necessary for conservation of food 
supplies, they should not be so unreasonable as 
to put the entire responsibility on the shoulders 
of private importers. The creation and main- 
tenance of reserve stocks for war and emergency 
purposes are of national interest and as such 
the community as a whole should bear the cost 
involved in them. The proper thing for the 
Ceylon Government to do, in view of the war 
scare, is to maintain themselves the necessary 
reserve stocks or compensate the private 
importers against the loss which their scheme 
would inevitably lead to as a result of the 
deterioration in quality, price fluctuations, etc. 
of the stocks held by them. It is highly unjust 
to make the importers of rice, who arc all 
Indians, to bear the extra cost and the loss result- 
ing from the creation of the war time reserve. 

Frbbh Indiqnitieb on Indians 

It is to be carefully noticed that many 
stringent measures against Indians are on the 
legislative anvil or are being promised. While 
the exact nature of the proposals are not quite 
known, the restrictions that are going to be 
imposed on the immigration of Indians are, 
however, to be effected in the interests oi 
health, public tranquillity and on the ground of 
lack of means of the immigrant,” It is learnt 
that non-Ceylonese would be asked at the time 
of their entry into Ceylon to complete a form 
indicating the purpose of their entry into the 
island. Non-Ceylonese are to be given besides 
passports, identification cards carrying their 
finger-prints, a duplicate of which will be kept 
by the immigration authorities. Persons with 
such identification cards will be expected to 
report monthly dunng their first three months of 
stay in Ceylon. No non-Ceylonese is to be allow- 
ed to stay in Ceylon for more than 3 months. 
Permits to stay in Ceylon for more than three 
months will not be granted to persons desirous 
of carrying on business or of being engaged in 
profession or employment in Ceylon, unless the 
immigration outhorities are satisfied in the case 
of business that it is in the interests of Ceylon 
and will not compete unduly whh Ceylonese 
l^msiness, and in case of employment that no 
pCeylonese is available for the post* It is also 
feared that in regard to the estate labourers, 


they would be given identification cards 
marked ** Estate Labourer and they will not be 
allowed to take up any other occupation. It is 
further anticipated that a quota will be fixed 
limiting the number of non-Ceylonese labourers 
that can be employed in each industry and a tax 
is to be levied on these firms that employ non- 
Ceylonese labour. The Ceylon Government 
seem to be taking delight in finding out ways 
and means of humiliating Indians who may 
have the misfortune to visit Ceylon either for 
business or pleasure. 

What Ceylon Owes to India 
The debt which Ceylon owes to India is 
not only great culturally and spiritually but 
also materially. The prosperity of the Island 
is mainly bound up with one commodity, viz, 
tea. It is on the annual crop of tea and the 
price she can obtain for it, depends the 
prosperity of the entire Island, Her annual 
income from tea is more than Rs. 15 crores and 
if the price of leaf were to fall by so much as 
a few cents a pound, Ceylon’s internal economy 
would be sadly dislocated. 'It is a well-known 
fact that the Ceylon tea plantation industry 
would not be what it is today nor would it con- 
tinue to be what it is today but for Indian labour. 
The Sinhalese labour has been tried and found 
to be unable and unfit to stand the strain and 
stress and the ravages of malaria. The analyeis 
of the export trade of Ceylon shows that while 
tea comes first with 57J per cent, cocoanut oil 
and copra comes third after rubber with 10.8 
per cent. Ceylon holds no monopoly for its tea, 
rubber or copra. Ceylon also knows that 
a very considerable quantity of her production 
of cocoanut oil and copra nnds a market only 
in India. Not only in her plantation and 
figricultural industries is India’s contribution 
great but the entire economic structure 
of Ceylon owes its foundation and maintenance 
largely to Indian investment and enterprise. 
But for the Nuttokkottai bankers and other 
Indian businessmen, Ceylon would have but little 
to her credit as regards any of her economic 
activities. It is often stated by the Sinhalese 
politicians that they are the only people of 
Ceylon. On the other hand, it is conveniently 
forgotten that Sinhalese represent only about 
64 per cent of the total population of the Island. 
The Indian population of the Island, it should 
be noted^ is as much as about 20 per cent. The 
rest, again, is largely composed of the Tamils 
settled centuries ago in Ceylon. The Burghurs 
and other European elements form a very email 
percentage. It is a widely known fact that 
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from the purely economic point of view the 
minorities in the Island, specially the Indians, 
have a stake in the Island which is perhaps 
more than that of the Sinhalese but never 
less. 

PANDn? Nehru’s Mission 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, an accredited 
leader of the Indian people, was sent recently 
as an un-official ambassador to the Island on 
behalf of the Indian National Ccgigress to find 
out the ways and iiieanb to ameliorate the 
conditions of our nationals and cement the 
friendship between the two countries. The gi’eat 
patriot was able to influence the masses and 
carry them away with him. But the classes 
as represented by the politicians proved a 
different proposition. Nehru’s mission, thanks 
to the obduracy of the Ceylonese Ministers, has 
proved almost a failure. 

Retaliation Against Ceylon 

The Govermnent of India stopped Assisted 
Immigration some 18 months ago and now 
they have stopped all emigration of Indian 
labour to that Island. Planters there would 
very boon come to know what it is to have the 
source of labour supply cut off. Further 
retaliatory measures are widely talked about by 
Indian politicians and economistb against 
Ceylon’s unreasonable attitude. Retaliation 
coiild be effectively used botli extensively in 
its scope and intensively in its application. 
India should, according to many, immediately 
repatriate the Indian labourers who are the 
mainstay of the plantation industry and the 
public finance of the Island. In addition, as 
an editorial of the Indian Finance of June 17, 
1939 runs, India should peremptorily demand 
financial and economic safeguards, through tlie 
Colonial Office, for over 60 crores of rupees 
standing to the credit of the Indian nationals 
in the Island. India should also dispense with 
the services of a number of civilians hailing 
from Ceylon thus giving effect to the Recipro- 
city Act, for which there has been a general 
cry. India should charge the Colonial Office 
substantially for the service that she renders 
Ceylon in policing her coast, as the legitimate 
guardian of her peace in the Indian Ocean, 
In commerce, agriculture, industry and finance, 
India gives her the maximum possible accommo- 
dation, regardless of consequences or risks, and 
since the amount of trade credits involved is 
immense, stringent steps should be taken to 
safeguard prompt payments before exports are 
allowed to leave Indian ports. These measures 


may seem drastic but there is no question of 
their practicability. 

No doubt India’s trade with Ceylon shows 
a favourable balance to India. The balance of 
the Indian exports over imports from Ceylon 
amounted to Rs. 286 lacs, 362 lacs and 392 lacs 
in 1936-37, 1937-38 and 1938-39 respectively. 
Chi the face of it, it might look that if India 
adoptt'd retaliatory methods it would be dis- 
advantageous to India. A comparison of 
Ceylon’s share in India’s trade would» however, 
prove how trifling is Ceylon’s participation in 
India’s trade. Imports from Ceylon in relation 
to the total Indian imports amount to about one 
per cent while exports to Ceylon form about 
three per cent of the total Indian exports. 

Although there may be some loss to India 
as a result of retaliatory trade methods, the 
loss is not likely to injure or harm India beyond 
repair. It may be noticed that Ceylon is 
patronising India’s products not for any 
sentimental reason but because it is advanta^ous 
for her to do so. Both on account of proximity 
and freight considerations Ceylon cannot help 
purchasing commodities from India. India 
could very effectively cripple the copra indus- 
try of Ceylon. On several occasions in the 
past, the claims of the Indian cocoanut industry 
for protection have been withheld on the score 
that Ceylon’s position warranted some indul- 
gence from India. If Indians in Ceylon are to 
be treated as helots, the Indian cocoanut growers 
would naturally be the first and the foremost to 
advocate swift and deliberate reprisals. 

The Indo-Ceylon Trade Talks 

The Indo-Crylon trade talks are expected 
to be initiated in October next. It goes without 
saying that India should not be a party to any 
tiade agreement with Ceylon until all the 
existing political and economic disabilities on 
Indian nationals in Ceylon are removed and 
Ceylon gives an undertaking that there would 
be no more discriminatory legislation. It is 
necessary to provide that neither of the two 
countries should enhance the scale of duty or 
the tariff valuation on articles imported, wiiliout 
prior consultation with the country affected. It 
is needless to add that it should be the primary 
aim of any such trade talks to procure from 
Ceylon preferential tariffs for Indian rice, 
manure, cotton seeds, curry stuff, ghee, coffee 
and steel. 

The Twelve Points of the Ceylon 
Qovesnor 

On the let August, 1939, Ceylon Govern- 
ment brou^t into operation its scheme for the 
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repatriatioiii of Ii>dia^ from Ceylon. On the 
same date the Government of India with the 
full aj^oval of the Government of Madras 
and mosi proliably with the concurrence and 
co-operation of the Indian States, Travancore 
and Cochin, prohibited emigration to Ceylon of 
ail umkiUed Indian labour. On the same date 
Hifl Eiceellency Sir Andrew Caldocott speaking 
on the occasion of the opening of the Bank 
of Ceylon came out with his twelve points 
with a view to clear “ misconceptions and 
misunderstandings.^^ His twelve points and 
their refutation (taken from an article from the 
Hindu of the 8th August, 1939) , are given below: 

Governor’s Twelve Points and their Refutation 

Firstly, there had not been, said the Governor, and 
is not, under consideration by Government any proposal 
or scheme that would involve or affect estate labour. 

Refutation 

The Indian complaint is that the policy in the minds 
of responsible and influential Sinhalese leaders including 
Ministers as disclosed by their utterances is to confine 
the Indian labourer to estate work and other menial or 
insecure jobs. His Excellency does not appear to appre- 
ciate the fact that proposals affecting non-estate labour 
such as the present scheme of discontinuing Indians from 
Government employment do affect estate labour. H. E. 
apparently assumes that the estate labourer does not or 
has not the right to sedc work outside estates for himself 
or his progeny. Is H. E. certain that among those dis- 
missed from service there are none who had served as 
estate labourers or are descended from them ? 

Secondly, any legislation to restrict immigration or 
limit the employment of immigrants by quotas or to 
impose a tax on their employers could not be assented 
to by the Governor, but would have to be reserved under 
Royal Instnictions for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure. 

Thirdly^ on June 27, an undertaking was given to 
the Government of India that they would refer for the 
expression of their views any definite proposals that might 
be placed before the Governor for restricting immigration 
into Ceylon, 

Fourthly, no such proposals had as yet been tendered 
to him. 

REFtlTATION 

As regards * facts’ Nos. 2, 3 and 4, the necessity for 
reserving Bills to restrict immigration, or to limit the 
employment of immigrants by quotas, or to impose a tax 
on their employers, for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure is no guarantee that snch legislation will not be 
passed, particularly when His Excellency does not deare 
to discuss policies with any of his subjects save the 
Ministers nor is likely to differ from his constitutional 
advisers. An undertaking to refer 'any definite proposals 
to restrict immigration into Ceylon when made, for the 
views of the Government of India, is of use but gives 
little sense of security to the Indians in Ceylon. Their 
experieime in connection with the Land Bew^opment 
Ordinance and the Village Communities Amenom^nt 
Ordinance has been by no means reassuring. What has 
bM and is obvious is that these reienrstions and consul- 
t^dbns have not up to now dbecked measures adversely 


affecting Indians. The reserve powers have been used! * 
only to protect European employees and £uro](man inter- 
ests. If the proposal affecting future immigration merits 
consultation with India, does not the proposal resulting 
in the loss of livelihood of Indians already migrated 
deserve more urgently such consultation ? Opportunity 
for such consultation at the time of the trade talks was 
close at hand. What is the particular need to hastily 
tighten up a policy five years old ? 

Fifthly, there had never been any scheme, much less 
legislation, for compulsory repatriation of anybody. Any 
such legislation would under Royal instructions need to 
be reserved for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. 

Refutation 

As to * fact ’ No. 5, there was never a complaint of 
compulsory repatriation by legislation or otherwise. The 
complaint is that the choice Is a Hobson’s choice and 
that the right of election left to the Indian workers Is 
a mockery. The fate of those who are unable to repatri- 
ate themselves for the sake of gratuity is truly pitiable, 
because they have not the faintest hope of starling a fresh 
life here or in India. 

Sixthly, what the State Couneil passed and what he 
in due course ratified was a supplementary provision to 
defray retirement bonuses and travelling expenses to 
their home country for such daily-paid employees of 
Government as might apply for them on discharge or re- 
tirement under the conditions announced by the Financial 
Secretary. 

Refutation 

As regards fact No. 6, the ratification of the supple- 
mentary provision to defray retirement bonuses and travel- 
ling expenses for the discharged or retired Indian daily em- 
ployees of the Government obviously implies the ratifira- 
lion of the administaative measures of dismissal and com- 
pulsion to retire by threat contained in the conditions 
announced by the Financial Secretary and amplified by 
the circular of the Chief Secretary to the Heads of 
Departments. 

Seventhly, one month’s notice of discharge was 
given to all daily-paid gon-Ceylonese employees engaged 
since April 1, 19^ that is, after the passing by the State 
Council of resolution that immigrants should be en- 
gaged only if Ceylonese with requisite qualifications were 
not available. 

Refutation 

As to the fact No. 7, has His Excellency satisfied 
himself that every one of those dismissed on a month’s 
notice was taken after 1st April, 1934, although Ceylonese 
with requisite qualifications were not available ? Was the 
resolution of March, 1934, acted upon ? Was it necessary 
to act upon it ? These are questions which demand 
answers. 

Eighthly, none of the persons so discharged were 
recruited by Government from India; they were engaged 
locally and were perfectly free to stay in Ceylon it they 
wished and obtained non-Govemment employment. Their 
discharge by Government Was not tinder any special law 
but in the exercise of the ordinary rights of an employer. 

RnrutATiON 

About foot No. 8, when the Ceylon Government ao 
late aa deputed to Simla an official to plead lor 
favouriAie treatment under the Indian Emigration Aet, 
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1 IP 9 S it ever hinted that Indians outside estates are un- 
welcome ? Why was the Government of Ceylon paying a 
contribution to the Indian •Immigration Fund even after 
1934 ? It was for defraying the cost of immigration of 
estate labourers who filtered down into works of Govern- 
ment Departments, 

Ninthly, notices had been or were being withdrawn 
in the case of any non-Ceylonese (a) registered as married 
to a Ceylonese wife, (b) registered as the father of a 
child by a Ceylonese mother or (c) who was manied to 
a Ceylonese spouse whose employment was being con- 
tinued. The Leader of the State Council in introducing 
the budget on July 25 also announced that special cases 
of hardship would receive individual cetasideration. 

Tenthly, that the services of non-Ceylonese would be 
terminated before those of the Ceylonese, was announced as 
a principle of retrenchment; and a scheme of bonuses had 
been offered to those non-Ceylonese who desired to avoid 
the iisk of retrenchment by voluntary retirement this 
year. 

Eleventhly, the Ministers lecently agieed to an im- 
portant modification in principle, which 1 have just men- 
tioned. The modification was that for the purposes of 
retrenchment non-Ceylonese employees with more than ten 
years’ service under Go\ernmeat would be treated on a 
par with Ceylonese. 

Twelfthly, the modification of the retrenchment prin- 
ciple and the special cases now provided in respect of 
■employee'* under notice had been brought to the notice 
of the Government of India, to which an undertaking had 
been given on Mav 8 last, that no scheme for compulsory 
replacement of daily-paid non-Ceylonese other than the 
present one which affected only persons engaged since 
April 1, 1934, would be approved without an opportunity 
being afforded for making representations. 

Refutation 

As regards the last four facts, the Indians protest 
against the principle underlying the pfoposals; little altera 
tions to the incidence of hardship can not justify a wrong 
principle or rectify the subtantial injustice done. Has 
the modification in respect of employees of 10 years’ 
standing been effectively brought to the notice of those 
who have been stampeded to consent to retirement and 
repatriation ? Indians who have worked as supernumer- 


ary men for over ten years under conditions which recoif* 
nised their service in the computation of gratuity m 
for leave on the same footing as others in Government 
employ have been cUscharMd even without a moiith*s notice. 

The Indians had asked for an opportunity to place 
their case before His Excellency long before ibe scheme 
was discussed in the State Council, but were given that 
opportunity after His ExceUenoy had ratified the proposals, 

A perusal of the refutations would clearly 
show how hollow are the reasonings of the 
Ceylon Governor. While Ceylon is to be con- 
gratulated on getting a Governor who to 

abide by the actions of the Ministers, it is to be 
pointed out how regrettable it is that His 
Excellency should have broken the general 
self-denying rules imposed on themselves by 
various Governors of the different doniinionh 
and colonics regarding discussion of policies of 
their respective Ministers and legislature^. 

Flouting the Instrument of Instructions 

It may also be mentioned that there m 
ticrlaiii obligations which the Governor of 
Ceylon has to discharge under the Instrument 
of Instructions given to him. It is provided 
that “ any bill diminishing or prejudicing any 
of the rights or privileges to which, at the date 
of these our instructions, persons • emigrating, 
or who have immigrated to the Island from 
India, may be entitled by reason of such emi- 
grating”, shall not be assented to by him. 
Again, the Governor is required not to ^ve his 
assent to ‘‘ any bill the principles of which have 
evoked serious opposition by any racial, religi- 
ous or other minority. The recent history of 
Ceylon, however, shows in what deliberate 
manner there has been flouting of the provisions 
of the Instrument of Instructions to the 
Governor. 


EXHIBITION OF INDIAN 

By S, 

Arout the time when Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
came back from Ceylon, somewhat disappointed 
in his good-will mission to win over anti-Indian 
feelings expressed in the repatriation ordinance, 
a cultural mission was sent from Bengal to that 
distant island— that geographical pendant and 
the seat of cultural continuation of Indian 
continental civilization. It was not a mission 
of talking human agencies, but a mission oi the 
silent ambassador of Art. It %a$ ft small 
collection of selected Masterpieces of Indiiin 
Painting from the collection of the well'-known 
connoisseur and historian of Indian Art, Mr. 


PAINTINGS IN CEYLON 

N. C. 

O. C. Gangoly of Calcutta. It ooimfMfised only 
about 75 pictures, but it was a very represen- 
tative collection embracing all departments, 
phases, and schools of Indian Painting from the 
early Buddhist Schools down to the new 
developments under the guidance of Dr. 
Abahindra Nath Tagore, a fairly expansive 
map illustratipK the development of Indian 
ij^mting, covering a period of over two 
thousand years, The frescoes of Ajantfi and 

had naeesssrily to be represented in 
copies, but all the later phases, embracing the 
P&la School, Hie Western Indian or Gujarati 
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Sohoolji, the Schools of Rajputana, the Hill 
SehcK)k of OhamM, Basholi and Kangra and 
the Mogul School, were represented by actual 
ma«teipi40es typical of each phase; while the 
neo^BengaB School was fully illustrated by 
masteipieces from the brush of Dr. 
jL Ni Tagore, and Mr. Nanda Lai Bose, 
Diliector of the Kalabhavan, Visva-bharati. 
l%e 100# peculiar feature of this Exhibition 
mm fact that it was sponsored and patro- 
piaed by educational authorities, and keenly 
inspired by teachers of the schools and colleges 
of Northern Ceylon who originated the inspir- 
ing idea of having an Art Exhibition in connec- 
tion with an Educational Conference. This 
was a very happy venture and the teachers in 
Ceylon have perhaps set the first example of 
linking up Art with Education — an union which 
has yet to be accomplished in the fields of 
Indian Education, where Art still continues, 
with some rare exceptions, to be a Forbidden 
Fruit in the Gardens of Indian Education. The 
first exhibition of Indian Painting was opened 
at the Parameswar College Hall at Jafna 
(northern Ceylon) by Mr. R. Patrick, the 
Acting Director of Education. Mr. V, Veera- 
sing^am, the Chairman of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee, made some very apposite remarks, 
which are worUi quoting: 

thii Exhibition wo find histoty repeeting itself. 
The fiixt exfaibitioa of usf kind of original paintings 
in Jalfiia is wy agmpriatair a collection of Indian 
Faintingi. The greiifat comnUment that could be paid 
to Ceylon in Ita Indian wationship is that it is a 
i^Ut child of %idin. The cultural conquest of Ceylon 
by India ia oonq^te and cannot be repatriated. Let us 
repatriate if neeeaaary, things mundane. We should not 
and could not divorce ourselves from spiritual and cultural 
kinahip with India.** 

Mr. Patrick in declaring the Exhibition 
open remarked that 

**he was very amoh impi(|Baaed by the beauty of the 
collection of Painthigs ahewn at the Exhibition and that 
he waa oonfident that people visiting the Exhibition would 
see aomething leaRy bciuitihil. It was essential that 
teachers and studenti ehould learn to admire uid impre- 
eiate Art. The Notfiwni Province Teachers* Association 
has broken new gtonnds by organhdng the Exhibition.*’ 

A well deserved tribute was also paid to 
Mr. K. Navaratanam, Who took an active part 


in bringing over the Exhibition to Ceylon with, 
commenidiable aesthetic foreeight and enterprise. * 
The success of the Exhibition at Jaffna induced 
the Ceylon bociety of Arts to invite the Exhibi- 
tion to Colombo, where the pictures were 
exhibited for a week at the well-known Art 
Gallery at Colombo. The Colombo Show was 
organized by G. Malayasekhara, the well- 
known Buddhist scholar, and it was opened by 
Sir Baron Jayatilaka, the Prime Minister. 
The Exhibition was also honoured by H. E. 
the Governor of Ceylon who paid a private 
visit to the show. His Excellency is a great 
connoisseur of pictures and the tributes paid 
by the Governor had the inspiring effect of 
bringing large crowds to the show. That the 
citizens of Colombo, which include a large 
number of connoisseurs and artists, came to 
offer appreciative admiration of Indian Paint- 
ings, demonstrated the spiritual link which still 
binds India and Ceylon together. Dr. Andreas 
Nell, who gave a Talk on Indian Art, in con- 
nection with the Exhibition happily emphasized 
on this cultural kinship : 

"Ancient and Mediaeval Art in old Ceylon waa ao 
cloaely linked up with art movements in India that a 
study of Indian Paintings ia neceasarily helpful to an 
understanding of what is left in Ceylon — survivals from 
an immense quantity in former times. Ignorance of the 
value of the old paintings and indifference to their fate 
still p*evails in Ceylon in official and unofficial circles, 
though to a less extent than a few decades ago. India 
emerged from that slough of torpid disregard of old Indian 
Masters much earlier, greatly owing to the appreciation 
by British and European officials and unofficials, soon aided 
by co-operation from Indians. We are moving, only slowly 
in Ceylon, towards such a happy realization.” 

Dr. Nell could have added that the pace of 
that slow movement has been considerably 
accelerated by tba examples of modem and 
ancient Indian masterpieces, represented in this 
Exhibition. Buddha-^osha, the majority of 
whose works were written in Ceylon, had helped 
that child of Indian culture to pay back the 
debt that the island owed to Asoka, the Indian 
Constantine. One can reasonably expect that 
the modem artists of Ceylon, led by such 
talented artists as Mr. Harry Peiris, would, one 
day, repay the debt in the field of Pictorial 
Art. 




EOJb TRIBES OF ASSAM 

By D. C. KAITH, (Edin.) 

Chwf Forest Officer, Bt)ni Raj Estate, Assam 


Assam: is made up of valleys and lulls. Civiliza- 
tion of the valleys of Assam has under- 
gone many changes. There wort* Cachari and 
Ahom kings, thcu were Burmese raids and 
border feuds, — these are all tilings of the past. 
Peace has come to prevail. Witii all these, 
then* has not Ik on veiv maiked change in the 
life, habit, customs at tc^lks luing in the lulls of 
A^sam They are obj(ct^ ot «iiithiopological 
study more or less \Ve knovv, th(*u ancestoi'^ 
m (^hina tnd Tibet have a V(iy old cniluation 
and a luglilv dcvcloiied one r\en toda>. 
Histoiy has it (hat alter they ^^olc dn ven out 
ol China they cam and hid themselves m 
Assam and Bunna lulls High virgin troiucal 
forests of the eadein Himalavas gave these 
exiles food and sheltd Cut off fiom civiliza- 
tion tlu*<y settled down in these lulls Foi 
time they lived entirely on fishing and hunting 
At tei wards circumstanceb compelled them to 
grow a few eatables by cutting a jiatch of forest 
(jhuin) which has gradually increased so much 
as to become a menace to t(jc valleys. Good 



old days wm ih<m ifAcn there were no caste 
or r^ial dwtiactidae/ Even Pandavas roam^ 
freely about IJieee nills in thak eadlfi. One U 
inclined to believe the fctlk^talee ot Pandava 
princes * woping’ the Ifaga girls one sees 


the features of Angami and Thangkul 
Hills ex-eommunieated them from the m- 
habitants of the valleys and wn flW 
tribe and the other. Each tribe occupied a hUl 
and had its own manners, customs ^d lAnguage. 
They must h£.ve been a peace-loving and con- 
tented people at first, but later 0!i» as evbi^- 



A Kabul amokmg hi» pips 


where else, village feuds and tribal factions 
began to increase with the struggle for exis- 
tence Thus developed a war menbaiity for the 
preservation of their race. Now we see nothing 
good in them except tliat they are h^d-hunters, 
warriois, su'spieious looking and dirty people 
not to be bothered about. As ioUg as am 
village lives in peace with the ncid village# 
one tribe with the other, there is nothing to 
worry about. 

Villages are scattered about and generally 
situated on hill tops, well forrificd b% 
boulders, cactus, etc. against ally i||ptssor, and 
they are linked up by short-cut routei. Graded 
paths are disliked by the hill people, they 
always prefer a gfhort-cut. 

Hills populated ky a j^rticular tribe derive 
tbek naipo from that tribe which is further 
divided into sub-tribes of dans. Garo Hills are 
occupied by the Qairos, Lushai hills by the 
Luriiais, Cgehar bill bf the Cacharis# Kbasia hills 
by the Khasis, Kaga hills by the Nagas, Abor 
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hills by the Abowi, Mikir hills by the Mikirs and 
so on* 

All the hiQ tribes are wandering in habit. 
You may see a village on a hill-top this winter, 
next winter, it may have shifted itself to 
another hill-top, five miles away. The reasons 
invariably are based on supernatural miscon- 
ception followed by soine deaths in the village 
or constant sickness or repeated bad harvests. 
Villages are generally populated on pure tribal 



Kabul danco 


basis, e.g,, a village may consist of only 
Kadia Kagas or Lota Nagas or Thangkui Naga^ 
or Thndo Kukis, etc. Their houses are artisti- 
cally built. A typical house is a ‘ C'hang ’ house 
of one large room with two doors in extieme 
ends stuck up on bamboo or wooden supports. 
Bamboos, thatch and timber posts arc used in 
constniction. 

Cooking, sleeping, planning are all done in 
that mom. Their domestic pets arc generally 
pigs and goats for which there is invariably an 
enclosure nearby. Life is all struggle. In 
winter men, women and children art* all engaged 
in cutting a 'jhuni.’* Jhimis arc sown with 
jiaddy millet and cotton. Most oi tlu‘ cotton 
supplied to Assam and Bengal comes from the 
jhums of the iiills of Assam. 

After paddy harvest is over real fun begins. 
There is general rejoicing in the hills as every 
wdiere in India. Pots are cleaned and nee 
put in witli some barks for rice beer to brew. 
Beer being ready, there is general excitement 
in the village. Dance and merry-making are 
held in the house compound of the village chief. 
Sacrifices of fowls, pups and goats are made to 
appease the spirits. Drinking and merry- 
making starts in real earnest. Old men and 
women, youngs ters all join in the dance. There 

•Ihe term “jhtti#/’ « applied to feUiag Tl^Tof 
fprert and fHiming It when dry for cultlvadoa inot Wore 
the roino. 


the gong is being beaten continuously for music 
and there is singing, which may go on till early 
hours of the morning when men and women 
may be seen lying about dead drunk and trying 
to have another drink if possible, lliese. condi- 
tions prevail all over the hills after the paddy 
harvest. Drinking parties are given and there 
is always a brewed vat lying handy in a corner 
to entertain a visitor. I suppose, without a drink 
hill men would not exist. Like the French, 
temperance will make a hill man’s life most 
miserable. Cfive them meat and drink, teach 
them any religion, work them any way you like. 

Rice, salt, chillies, a few jungle leaves and 
loots form their delicious diet. Now and then 
fi‘li or a wood-cock trapped by a youngster 
forms a part of the menu. Meat of all kinds 
Is eaten. Tigers, elephants, milhans, dogs, 
snakes, mice arc relished by one or the oilier 
of the hill tribes Probably a fat tummy of a 
valley man inakcb a hill man’s mouth watery 
too ! Milk is of no use to the hill men. 

Marriages and ceremonies are simple. 
Polygamy is not praoiib^d a« a rule. A girl lo 
taken away after payment of beads necklaces, 
may be a few rupets, goats, fowls, pigs or 
mithans. If contracted numbers of articles or 
animals arc not given by the groom, the girl’s 
father has a right to recover the daughter, may 
be with half a dozen of kiddies. Such a dispute 



Another view of a Ktkii iliuicle 


may be decided by the village chief and elders. 
If they can’t bring about a settlement, a case 
against the groom may be broui^t by the girl’s 
father in fine court of the neiarest political 
officer. There justice is simple and sune* A 
summary enquiry is made and verdict given. 

There are no dvil procedure code, no omrt 
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fees, no pleaders and tvo botheration. When a 
very knotty problem comes np for djcision, 
say, about a plot of land and it is difficult to 
come to a correct judgment, the parties agree 
to dive in a tank, whoever comes out first loses 
the case Parties are quite happy with the 
verdict They quietly walk away Here and 
there villages want to fight out a point and then 
the trouble starts Fights and raids take place 
The officer m charge has to rush out with a 
posse of constables and bring the parties under 
control The greatest punishiftcnt a village 
may have is to set the whole village minus their 
belongings on fire It is with such severe 
punishments that lull tribes arc kept back from 
headwhuntmg which is b{lie\cd to bt necessary 
to mcieabe the spiritual force for the welfare 
of the village. 

Chiefs of villages aie expected to go and 
report points of interest to the office i in charge 
whenever they can, otherwise, there is no agency 
for bringing reports from the villages In fact, 
theie ife not much to report from the villages 

Some tubes are healthy while oihtrs aie 
not D^ath rate is appalling Epidemics of 
smallpox are common. Tuberculosis is spi end- 
ing amongst the hill tribes probably due to 



A Ktbui village 

living in dingy houses full of smoke 

and non^bbservence of hygienic rules. 

Geberally men wear a loin cloth and a big 
home-made wrapper to cover their bodies 
Women have one-piece wrappers artistically 
woven at home and wrapped round their breasts 
and legs. Youngsters sometimes throw all their 
clothes offi when hoeing a jhum on a bot day. 
There you may see followers of 'Van Vagel* 
in their natural beauty I 

Heire and ^ere ^ey are chan^ng their 
simple garb to expensive hats and coats but 
alas, they are not learning how best to create 
wealth to buy those luxoiies I 


Each tribe and sqb^^tribe has its own 
language and there are jierhaps more than one 
hundred dialects epoketi m the hills of Assam. 
Very few tribes can oommimicate themselves 
with their neighbours of another tribe. Un* 



Kabul hute 

foHunatcIy no definite policy has been laid 
down foi the education of the hill tribes. A 
few mission schools teach the Bible in their own 
language written in Roman character. One feeh 
soirv foi the hill men when they come down to 
flu valleys to sell their produce being cheated by 
the clever valley traders because of their 
absolute ignorance of the language of the valley 
people Here is an opportunity to introduce 
the Assamese language first written m Roman 
clmi alters all over the hills of Assam in a uni- 
form manner 

Medical aid is scarce Ojhas who are 
quite Ignorant of medicine, rule supreme^ They 
tre at by doing some sort of sacrificea and 
magic followed by a dunking party^ that is all 
the treatment they know. It is these Ojhas 
who take advantage of the ignorance of the 
lull tribes and foment trouble ikim to 

revolt against law and order. These 
thirsty Ojhas preside over ceremonies wHm 
are held to celebrate slau^tering of innoeeiit 
human beings 

Every tribe seems to have its own kieil 
of religion There is always a fear dl fibe 
known. They feel that there is something like 
the spirits over which they have no controL 
Here and there Christian missions have imparted 
to them the spint of Christimiily. Each mission 
has given a Bibje m the language spol^ by a 
particular tribe and this is written in Boman 
characters. In mission sehools teachers and 
pastors selected from bill men are being trained 
and taught to read these Scriptures. These 
trained men in turn go out in the hills to spread 
the gospel of love and peace to the hill tribes. 
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Unfortunately these young men too educa^ 
in mission «K*hool8 eannot carry on trade with 
the outside world as they are ignorant of the 
language spoken liy others outside the hills. 

There is no denying the fact that What 
Christian missions have done for the hill tribes 
by way of education and medical aid was 



Kabul Naga dance 


be said that forest contractors seldom pay 
according to contracted rates or don’t pay at 
all on some pretext or other. Relations become 
strained and the result sometimes is that tlic con- 
tractor’s elephants are shot dead and operations* 
have to be suspended* in those remote parts of 
the hills. General nervousness prevails over 
the hills and hill men non-co-operate with the 
contractors and harass them. Without the co- 
operation of local hill population timber opera- 
tions become difficult ancl expensive. Rice and 
rations in general have to be earned by expen- 
sive imported labour into the hills. Hundreds 
of workers from the valleys have to be taken 
into tlH‘ hill.s annually to exjiloit timber. Near 
a forest camp a jlium will be cut and planbul 
with paddy with a view to pick up quarrels 
when elephants of the contractor will surely get 
loose and destroy ilie jlmin. Money has no 
attracti(’n to the hill tribes and they cannot be 
coerced to do any work against their will. Feel 
one with them, they are your slaves. 


never done before by any society. This debt ^ auses of Backwardness 

t’he hill tribes will have to owe for generations. (’ut off from civilization tlie hill tribes 

really got stranded in the hills surrounded by 
Modes of Livelihood cleverer peojile and ]K'ople suffering from 

But still their wants are few and simple, superiority complex in the valleys down 

Women are hard working, they rut ihums, hoe below. The hill trilies could not keep pace with 

the soil and ashes, plant and harvest (Top.>. them in material and moral progress. 

They rear children, do fine weaving and They came from the jungles and the 
cooking. The lot of the hill women is a hard jungles have ckiniecl tliem as their own. 

one but they are a jolly lot and (|uite unlike 
womenfolk in India. Men and women carry 
their produce for sale in baskets hung on their 
backs to the nearest markets in the plains below, 
may be a distance of 30-40 miles through 
densely wooded hills. 

Marketable produce is cotton, bananas, 
potatoes, pieces of hand- woven cloth, lac, horns 
hides, honey, cane work, oranges. In exchange 
tliey buy salt, oil, tobacco for smoking and 
chewing, tea, beads and necklaces. Some might 
spend tiieir entire earnings in a liquor shop. 

Having come to a distant market they must 
anyhow dispose of their produce and return 
home. They seldom get a square deal in a dis- 
tant and unhospitable market, the tactics and 
language of which are very little comprehended Aryans and other advanced inhabitants neglec- 
by the simple folks of the hills. ted them and called tliem ‘ Rakshasas ’ fit to be 

Here and there, they are employed to qirterminated. Like everybody else in the 
construct and repair roads and bridle enjoyed a happy-go- 

running througli the hills. lucky life. They could not mix freely witli valley 

Hill men form exceliant forest labour, people due to jungle and hill barners and lost 
Forest coittractors go into the hills to exploit all contact witli tftie civilised world. Jhums 
timber and employ the hill men to cariy out yielded plenty of paddy to eat for the whole 
various operations. With great regret it must year. Cotton for cloth was grown in the 
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j hums and they hardly cared for the outside 
world. Village feuds .always kept them busy 
and on constant guard. No progress could be 
made. Suppressed and Stunned by the valley 
men the hill tribes began to retaliate and 
became turbulent and started head-hunting 
raids on the villages in the valleys. They 
grew more suspicious of strangers and murdered 



Another view of a Naga dance 

them whenever possible. Such w’ere tlie condi- 
tions prevailing in Assam when tlu' province 
was annexed by tlie British and remained so long 
after. To keep the hill men in elieck from raiding 
the villages in the vidleys, the hill districts wtuv 
demar'catcd and the boundary line was calltul 
the ‘ inner line ’ into which no man was allowed 
to cross without a permit and armed escorts 
from the Political Officer-in-charge of the 
district. There is no free access to most of 
the districts for the valley men. In luilf 
a ceritliry or so hiir tribes have cooled down 
because of the isolation Policy of the govem- 
ment. I The customs of these people have under- 
gone [little change except of those who have 
been influenced by Christian missionaries. No 
other ! mission cared to take them over. 

Snch are the conditions in which we find 
the today. It is beginning to be 

realised that the lot of the hill tribes is hard 
and something must be done to improve it 
and that quickly. Hiey can not be segregated 
forever. With ihe march of civilization they 
must be taken along by the more advanced 
people. 

The clearing and felling of forests for jhum- 
ing in the hills is increasing; that is a danger of 
the first magnitude. Floods in the valleys are 
becoming an annual affair. With the increase 
of population, the pressure for jhum lands has 
increased and forest officers have not been far 
behind in warning the public about the 


impending disaster which must follow wh^n hills 
are denuded of forest cover. Going over tlie 
hills one is struck with the varied climate, soil, 
altitude and laxurious vegetation of the hills of 
Assam. Khasia hills with their wavy tops look 
like Scottish highlands. Naga hills have 
6000' to 8000' hill tops. Manipur has tempe- 
rate climate all the year round. Gberrapunji, 
the heaviest rain station in the world, is situated 
in Assam hills. Vegetation both alpine and 
tropical meets the eye in many hills. 

Suggestion for the development of the 
hills for the benefit of the hill men in |)artkiular 
rnd valley people in genera! may interest the 
readers. 

Forest DEVELorMBNT 

Departmental o|Xjrations may 'be under- 
taken in forests within the ‘inner line ’ for the 
welfare of the hill tribes. With clieap labour 
and supervision and assured wages hill men 
will bo too glad to do felling, logging, rafting, 
floating of timber to the forest depots. Each 
village on the bank of a floating -Creek can 



Nagas with apears 


co-operate in the operations. Bfimkbpos^ 
export to Calcutta paper milk can be cut and 
sold departmentally too. 

Collection of minor forest produce like 
agar, chal inoogra seed, lac, tea seed, Terminalia 
fruits, Semul cotton, canes, musk, skins, honey, 
live animals, resin, bee’s wax may be done 
departmentally. 

No supervisor recruited from hill men need 
be paid more than Be. 10 per month, that is a 
decent remuneration in the hills. 

In the depots logs will be sold by the 
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forest depjHJ30tettt atod proper wages paid to 
workers, m this way aU village chiefs will 
start taMpg hsterest in forest conservation and 
like to hoam money and have a better standard 
of liritig. 

All the minor forest produce will be 
collected and disposed of at the recognised 
depots and wages paid by the department to 
the oollectors. Wages can be paid in tash or 



r^agM 


in kind or in both. If some hill men restrict 
] burning they can be given wages in paddy 
Borne forests should be constituted into village 
forests so tliat village chiefs might take care of 
them. Hill people in this way may learn timber 
operations, catch and train elephants and keep 
them for their own good. 

Agrioxji^tube 

There are vast possibilities of development 
of agriculture in all its branches. 

Cbops 

Cultivation of potatoes, tobacco, American 
cotton, chillies, Tung oil, pine apples, etc., may be 
extended. There shall have to be established big 
nurseries and seed depots for propagation of these 
crops at all important subdivisional headquarters 
like what the Forestry Commission has in Great 
Britain for forest development. Co-operation 
of doctors, overseers, road moharirs of hill 
dktriets may be sought for distribution of 
seed and ^afts. Hill men should be trained 
as in large numbers in government 

farms. Ameaosd cultivation shall have to be 
seriously introduced in some bills to save Mil- 
sides from erosion. 


Animal HtJaBANnEV 

Cattle, pigs, silver foxes, or mules which 
may be raised in Manipur, can be reared in the 
hills. Milk is disliked by the hill men but 
they can utilise milk in making Ghee. In 
important * bazars ’ demonstrations of ghee 
manufacture may bo arranged for training hill 
men. Silver fox farming can be experimented 
upon in suitable hill localities. Bee keeping 
and poultry can be introduced in places; these 
should be kept^ in hill farms for distribution. 

Horticulture 

Assam hills can be great suppliers of fruits 
to eastern India. Khasia hills are a living 
example for fruit growing which should spread 
all over the other hills. Pine apples, oranges, etc., 
should be pushed out from the nurseries to the 
hills. Ajiple may flourish in places. 

Special Cultivation 

Cinchona — ^Assam hills (Mhow in Naga 
hills) can grow its own Cinchona, a great modem 
necessity of our tunes Naga hills have soil 
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and climate good for Cinchona cultivation. 
Fox glove (Digitalis) may be tried on some 
high altitudes. Tung oil cultivation may be 
experimented upon. Pan is there, black pepper 
may be tried. 

SERicuxmjBE 

Rearing of silk worms of various species 
can be mm popular. Mulberry will grow 
well in some hills. At present hill-folks do 
cotton growing and weaving only. 
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iKDtTBl^EafiB 

Carpentiy i^ould- be made oompukory 
in all primary and hxf^er achoole of 
the hills. Hill men will supply ready made 
ftimiture, toys^ boats built from timber from 
their village forests, which will command res- 
pect there. 

Baskets, mats, umbrella handles, cane sticks 
can be easily made, and with a little modern 
training by a demonstrator going round the 
villages, the hill men will work^ wonders. The 
department of industries has so much to do in 
these areas. 

Wkaving 

Nearly all the hill women are expeit 
weavers and some of them so good Modern 
methods can be introduced foi better siieed and 
design 

Mabkkting 

Special funds should bo created to finance 
marketing of special firoduce brought down 
by the hill men to impoitant bazars of the 
valleys A successful example of marketing of 
musk at Sadiya by tlie authorities may be quoted. 
There all the musk is received, labelled and auc* 
tioned after due advertisement and the price 
obtained is paid to the sellers through Govern- 
ment agency. A small foe is levied on all sales 


m 

for the emtion of a fund for welfare ef Hm 
countryaide. An experiment on these liuea eau be 
conducted in baiars of some districts witli special 
produce such as lac, musk, canes* ete« 

Emigration to the Valleys 

To remove pressure for jhum lands, surplus 
population of the hills should be coaxed to come 
down and work in the tea gardens There are 
very few of them employed in the valleys. I dare 
say they will like hard labour in the gardens, but 
some will take up work seriously, otliers will run 
away A systematic recruitment of familieb 
thiough Government agencies should be taken up. 
It is to be hoped that some will get stranded and 
settle down in t'hc valleys for their own good' and 
will make useful settlers like the Caeharis, Bon).s, 
Rabbas, Garos, Mins, who settled long ago in 
the plains 

The wTiter of this article had an opportunity 
to move amongst the hill tribes of Assam exten- 
sively when he was exploring the resources of 
Manipur forests during 1932-33. He has made 
in attempt to survey generally the life, habit, 
conditionb and possibilities of improvement of the 
hill tribes in Assam. He will be only too glad 
to offer further suggestions and information about 
them if any one interested in the welfare of these 
jicojile calls for it. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Recommendations of Mrs. Kiran Bose, the Indian Representative 


A prominent part was taken in the discussions 
of the Advisory Committee on Social Questions 
by Mrs. Kiran Bose, the representative of India, 
who was unanimously elected as Rapporteur 
for its session which has just concluded. 

The work of the Advisory Committee on 
Social Questions included this year a discussion 
on matters of social work which concern public 
authorities everywhere— the organization atid 
administration of welfare work among young 
people, socild assistance, training to be given to 
social workers. Special problems such as 
family desertion and the position of illegitimate 
children, were also reviewed with the help of 
preliminary studies prepared for the Committee. 

Another problem whieh came under the 
Committee’s notice was the problem of 


prostitution Hen", the Committee’s work 
laid special oinphasiB upon the preventive 
aspect : how to protect minor-s and young women 
from prostitution, and how to remstate in 
society women who may hav© become prosti- 
tutes and protect their health and ensure their 
In ehhood. 

The Progress Report of the Director of the 
Social Questions Section also formed an im- 
portant item of discussion. l%e Advisory 
Committeo, moreover, reviewed tlie work of the 
Child Welfare Information Centre, a relatively 
new department of the Social S^on of the 
Secretariat which secures an exchange of fresh 
and accurate information between child and 
social welfare authoritiel of different countnes. 

In order to extend this usual service of in- 
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formation on matters of social organization, the 
Eepresentative of India joined the Representa- 
tives of France and the/ United States of 
America in expressing the hope tliat means 
would be found to prweed with plans for pub- 
lishing a perkwiical review on social question, 
from Geneva. 

Piseu«sing the Annual Report on Child 
Welfare prepared by the Secretariat, Mrs. 



Mrs. Kiren Buse 


Kiran Bose (Representative of India) dt“^(■lll)ed 
the difficulties with wdiich the social worker 
and educationalist is faced in India, Few of 
the institutions vvhicli have been establiditd in 
the West to deal with retarded children, the 
feeble-minded or delinquents, exist to any con- 
siderable extent in India. Those who wish to 
deal with mental disease from the modern 
sci^tilic point of view are faced with great 
handicaps in terms of the current public opinion 
of the country. 

“ItnieM and until ytf Imve free compulsory cduca- 
tios in India it will be difficalt to sedve the many social 
problems confronting the authorities there today.*' 


During the discussions of the Advisory 
Committee on the Legal Aspects of Illegitimacy 
andi on the Social Position of the Unmarried 
Mother and her child, Mrs. Kiran Bose took 
the opportunity of doscribing in some detail the 
luovisions made by law and custom in tho 
different eomuinnities of India for the legal 
position of the illegitimate child. Here, she 
remarked, the luohlem was complicated by the 
exi^^tencd ol llic caste system but public opinion 
w^as becoming awan* of social questions generally 
{ nd was inclifiing towauls reform m modern 
terms. 

Mis Bo^e also iiarlicijiated in thj discus- 
sion (m the (luesfion as to what sort of training 
was to be provided for j)ersons engaged in social 
W(ik Slie als() tuniislud sjunual mfonmition 
i bout conditions juirticular to countruis ot tlu‘ 
K 1 st, w4ien (he Advi-oiy Committee on Social 
(Questions concerned itself with (lie disciis'.ion 
of the piobkni of prostitutun and m asuies 
for its i)re\ention, v\ith spicial lefi'unc^ to 
mmol''. 

On Miv Bo*e’s lecomincuidations the 
Advisory Committee addtd to its list of 
( orrestKJiiding nutinbers, the 'National ('ouncil 
oi AVoinon m India, to act lor thiee yeais a 
troin 1940. 

Ikfoic the Advj^oiy Committee conelud d 
Its delib ‘rations, P paid tributes to tho dili- 
giflice of Mis Hose who, as the Happorieui, 
had drawn up the report reviewing the work 
and decisions of the Ckmimiltee. 

Mrs. Bose has submitl(.d a sepaiato iet)ort 
to tlic (loveinment ol India in which she has 
drawn attention to a number of important 
suggestions, the acceptance ot which ^he brbeves 
would make India’s "participation m the woik 
of the League Committees, sueli as th \ 
Advisory Ceiiimittec on Social Questions, actne 
and effective. She is defimtely of the opinion 
tliat even in i-ucli technical aspects as the 
social work, the Lergues activities show' little 
relation to Kastern, particularly Indian, condi- 
tu ns. Tile e'-sentially regional character of 
tlie League’s soeitl aedivities, she feels, restricts 
the soojie of international eth-operation and 
stands in the w'ay of representatives of India 
contributing worthily and fully m the ili*^- 
cussions of the peculiarly European problems 
before the League committees. The League’s 
activities, particularly those relating to w^ork 
in the social direction, she urges, should be 
characterised by their practical utility and 
universality. She suggests in her report to the 
Government of India that, in place of the 
present indifferent policy towards the w'ork 
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«.id artnitK'h of the Leaftut, a pohiiivt i)olic\ 
Kb milt'd foi under \\h;rli tliey should instruel 
■Indian delegate^ to Ltague Coniunttct^ to leaAf 
Ino mannei of dtmbt on the point that no studx 
lor mvefc.tigat*on undertaken by the tethnied 
I oiganisations of the I^eagui would bt legairU'd 
r as complete and international in its charactei 
I uiih'ss it took Indian (ondition^ and needs into 
' account *“ 

She has also suggested that tho (io\tin- 
nunt ol India should, as in het own cast 
maintain continuity of Indn’s* lepiesentation 
on League Coimnitttcs by ending tlu same 
d( legato loi at least two (on'^tcutne yeais, toi 
she maintains that posit lon^' ot influence in 
League Committees aie naturalU shaied among 
de]egate^ who leiirf^ciit tluii (ountries >eu 
after year and xvhost (vpiiidice and knowledge 
oi the pecuhai piottduit in methods of woik 
( liable them to plnv an iinpoitant paid in the 
t\>mmitte( " delihoiations 


One of her suggestions, made m hei report 
to the Goveinmeni of India related to tlie 
t iipointment of the Kepitsc ntatnc ot India on 
the Advisory Committee on Social Questions as 
adxisoi to the Indian J'lelegation to iIk League 
\ss(‘mbly 

In her ujiort has also stussid tlie 
dc'sirahihty of the Representative oi India on 
tlic Advisoiw Committee on Social Qusetions, 
leceiving tlu>< brief well in advance of the date 
of the mec'tmg at Geneva so as to enable the 
Indian dek'gate to study and digest the impli- 
cations ot the problems on the agenda a^ 
i(\ tilled by disiussum with pToiument [ndian 
social woikeis and Gcwerninerit experts on 
social cpu'stions in India Mis Bose’s report 
to tlie (5()\einrnent of India concludes w'lth a 
pka foi adc'ciuato piibheity airangementa which 
would keep the imbhc in India infonned of the 
juiit India's rc'presc'ntatncs weie playing in 
international di'^cupsionv at Geneva 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT IN SURAT DISTRIC 

By l)l HLABHJI PRAGJI 
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The District Local Board of Suiat m Gujerat 
pu'^ed a resolution on July 28, 1938, appointing 
a (’ommittee to draw uj) a sdieme of Village 
Improvement Week The (’ominittee There- 
upon prepared a scheme and it was sanctioned 
by the Board at its meeting held on hepteni 
her 9, 1938 In pursuance oi tin* scheme a 
leaflet giving an account of the leasons foi 
.starting the scheme, it^ tibjective, aa also the 
details of the .scheme was published and distri- 
buted in the whole District It would not be 
out of place to give a short lesume of the 
leasons for launching this sdieme The Dis- 
trict Local Board’s main activities aie at 
jirescnt confined to the construc'tion and re- 
pairs ot the major Taluka roads, to the main- 
tenance of 12 human and 6 vetcrinaiy clis- 
pensanes and to running the vac'cination 
department It will be seen from this that 
the activities of the District Local Board 
hardly touch the fringe of the village problems 
Villages arc m the same condition as they wore 
150 years ago The condition of the village 
roads, the sanitation of the villages and the 
condition of water supplv are far from satis- 
factory It is the opinion of this Board that 
the condition of the villages will not be better, 


unless tlu village 1 '' .i realise Iheir 

sc'iisc of duty to these u'ciurrcmentb In order 
to cio this vast piopaganda wouhl bc neces- 
saiv The villages may bc' mmioved and 
made luibitable only if (he villagers oecome '-elf- 
leliant in the inaUei of the iiupiovcmicnl of 
then village's If the District Loca' ioards 
luwc done some service to the village } ,de, 
a great amount of disservice has been in- 
directly done to tlumi on account of the 
existence of tliesc mstitutions People have 
come to depend ujion (Tovcinment or the Local 
Boaid for all their c'oinmon amenities Unless 
this sense of dependence was removed and the 
pc'oplc* were made to icalize the value of self- 
help, no improvement in the condition of these 
villagcb would be possible If India is on the 
one hand poor, its immense man power is 
lying dormant If this dormant man powe 
w^ere to be stirred up and vitalized and made 
to work for the common goo^d the result would 
be wonderful The apathy of the village 
people to their common needs in respect of 
village improvement born out of despondency 
due to povortv has to be removed This 
could be done onlv by vigorous propaganda. 
The main point of the scheme was that as 
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the rural people were not in a position to pay 
more taxes for the improvement of their 
villages, all able-bodied adult men and women 
were to give free their manual labour for 
heven days in a year according to their con- 
venience and also to give free the services of 
their carts and bullocks for the same period 
for improving the villages. By their manual 
labour they could do the earth- work for 
their village roads, and also improve the 
sanitation of the villages. The services of the 
carts and bullocks could be utilized for making 
their roads pucca by bringing road materials 
irom the nearest khads or rivers. Accordingly 
a seven days’ work programme was laid down. 
The formal celebration of the week was to be 
made from 6th April to 13th April, but the 
people were advised to take up works according 
to their convenience. The programme for the 
formal week was this : 

The first four days were to be devoted to 
the execution of some improvement of the road 
or other work of permanent utility. Tlie fifth 
day was to he used for improving the sanitary 
condition of the village. All the age-long 
rubbish in the village was to be removed and 
any uncleanliness near the wells and other 
sources of water supply was to be done away 
with. The sixth day was meant for and 
named as tree plantation and iiidustiy day. 
People were expected to do some work 
which would add to their income. The last 
day of the week was the celebration day 
meant for enjoyment. Children’s sports were 
to be organized in the morning and the evening 
was to be devoted to holding public meetings 
when a stock of the previous year’s work was to 
be taken and a programme for the next year’s 
yeork laid down. Resolutions about social and 
other reforms could also be passed at these 
meetings. People could also have Bhajans, 
(hamatie ptrformanees by students and other 
mnuaements. 

The modus operaiidi for successfully 
carrying out all the items of the pro- 
gramme in the 770 villages oj the District was 
not possible without a vast organization. 
Taluka Committees for each of the eight 
Talukas with a President and one or two 
Secretaries were formed and these Taluka 
Committees formed Village Committees in as 
many villages £fis they possibly could. All 
this was done in the course of the President’s 
tour. 

The apathy of the villagers wne to be 
removed and as observed above the villages 
liad to be stirred up and vitalized to carry 


through tbite scheme. The President of the 
District Local Board had in the first instance to 
carry on vigorous propaganda to carry out this 
object. Three out of the six working days of 
the week were therefore set apart for visiting 
one Taluka. A regular programme of the* 
villages to be visited and of the time and place 
of the public meetings was prepared and 
pubished beforehand in the whole Taluka,. 
so that the public of the neighbouring villages- 
might attend the public meetings. I am glad to 
be able to report that wonderful awakening 
was observed during this tour as these meetings 
u^ed to he attended by large crowds of people, 
.some of whom had come from long distances. 
The people took it to be a phenomenon that 
the President. District Local Board, was visiting 
small out of Ihe way villages and explaning to 
them the real condition of the District liical 
Board and the duty of the people to their 
own villages. The fallowing points were used 
to be emphasised in these public meetings : 

(1) The* detailed fi^ires of the income of the 
District Local Board were given to the people. Tt was 
also explained It) the puhlie as to how this income was at 
present spent by the Board. This clearly and emphati- 
cally brought home to the public the utter straitened 
financial condition of the Board. The people for the first 
time realized why the Board was unable to spend any- 
thing towards the improvement of villages. 

(2) The whole scheme of Village Improvement Week, 
was explained at the pul)lic meetings as also why it was 
necessary to carry out the scheme through selfdielp. 

(3) As the Board proposed to levy an additional 
Local Fund Cess of one pice per rupee of assessment, 
for the purpose of the expansion and improvement of 
primary education, public opinion had to be cultivated' 
in favour of accepting this additional taxation. 

(4) In villages with backvrard population, the evila 
of drinking were explained to the people as also why 
Government undertook this reform first for the good of 
the public. 

(5) The responsibilities of the voters in respect 
of their votes were brought home to the public. It was 
also explained to them that no democracy could be- 
successful unless the voters knew their responsibility in 
th’s matter. 

(6) The advantages of working en masse for the- 
uplift of villages were also explained at these public 
meetings. 

(7) The various ameliorative measures which the 
present popular Government was adopting were also* 
pointed out and explained to the public. 

(8) The necessity for the agriculturists to take to- 
some handicraft, such as, spinning, paper-making, etc., 
was explained to the audience at these meetings. The fact 
that unless the agriculturists paid more attention to* 
cattle-breeding, it was not possible to improve the material 
condition of the farmers, was brought to their notice. 

200 public meetings must have been held 
in the whole District which were attended by 
the people of other villages in good numbers and! 
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*30 it could be said that the mestsage of self-help 
given by the District Loqal Board was conveyed 
to the whole District of 770 villages. 

Besides the Taluka and Village Com- 
mittees, the co-operation of the officials was 
also sought for, for the successful carrying out of 
the scheme. The scheme was first approved by 
the Government through the Revenue Depart- 
ment and that Department and other depart- 
ments of the Government issued nocessaiy orders 
to the officials to give all pos'^ible help in the 
matter J am glad to report thfit all Govern- 
numt officials in the various depaiiments fully 
<eo-ot)eratcd with me. But for the help of the 
Mamlatdars and the Circle Revenue Inspectors 
the removal of various encroachments would 
mot have been possible. 

The Vice-President of the District Local 
Board and the (’'hairman of the Local Board 
Taluka (\)mnntte(‘s worked whole-heartedly 
and devoted a lot of their time and energy to 
the carrying out of this scheme. All the 
Members of the District Local Board accom- 
panied the President, District Local Board, 
during the latter’s tour in tlieir respective areas. 
The District was divided into as many areas 
as the number of members and each member 
was asked to look to the works of Village Im- 
provement in the villages within the area allotted 
to him. This duty was also fairly discharged 
^on the whole. 

Leaflets on the following subjects were 
published and distributed in the villages : 

(1) A statement of ihe income and expenditure of 
the Board and its main activitiea and a bcheme for 
* Village Improvement Week.’ 

(2) Resolutions of the* ‘Village Improvement 
Week * Committee formulating a prize scheme for works 
done in connection with Village Improvement Scheme and 
for the inauguration of the ‘Village Improvement Week.’ 

(3) Village sanitation and how it can be maintained. 

(4) An appieal to all the Congiess Workers in the 
District to co-operate in the scheme of Village Improve- 
ment. 

(5) Suggestions and instructions to the village 
people regarding the points to be borne in mind while 
doing earth-work of a road or excavating tank. 

(6) A fresh appeal to the village people re-inviting 
their attention to the Board’s ‘ Village Improvement 
Scheme ’ and the leaflets already published, and requesting 
them to take up the work of improvement of the villages 
if not already done, and to observe instructions issued 
by the Board regarding sanitation, earth-work of roads, 
etc. 

(7) Songs specially composed in connection with 
^Village Improvement Scheme.’ 

(8) Suggestions as to the steps to be taken after 
(earth-work of a road to render it mudless, etc. 


(9) Village sites and Padars (or open lands just 
outside it) and the steps to be taken to improve them 

(10) Tree-plantation and its importance in village 

life. 

(11) Necessity of having trench-latrines for every 
home in the villages a..d the present insanitary condition in 
their absence. 

The services of the Primary Education 
Department proved valuable in popularising 
the Sclicmc. The teachers were instructed 
by the District School Board to bring enthusiasm 
in the people by taking out prah^ai pherrif^ 
of students This was instrumental in bringing!, 
about groat entluisiasm in and awakening among 
the people. In bome villages, the school 
teachers took the initiative in starting Village 
Improvement Works. The lady teachers and 
the girl studenhs also gave substantial help 
in (‘leaning the villages. It was a novel thing for 
the peojih' to see the educated ladies and girl 
students rt moving the rubbish from tJio village. 
It was an object lesson to the village people 
in self-help. A donor had given 6 prizes of 
Rs 5 ea(‘h for composing the best songs on 
Village Improvement Scheme. A Committc'e 
of the School Board awarded ,the prizes to the 
best composers and tliesc songs on Village 
Improvement were sung in the prabhat pherries. 

Achievement of the Scheme 

The main objective of the Scheme was to 
improve the condition of the villages in res- 
p(*ct of village roads, sanitation, etc., by 
self-help. I shall, therefore, deal first with 
the direct results of the movement and the in- 
diiHTt results will be treated later. 

1. Improvement of Village Roads 

The work of improving the roads was 
carried out in 362 villages out of 8B6 milages 
of the District. In view of the fact that there 
is a large niiinber of villages of backward 
Raniparaj for Hill tribe) people in Mandvi, 
Pardi and Chikhli Talukas, the response 
of the people can be considered to be 
sati&factoiy. It will also appear from the 
facts that the total cost of tlie work done 
by the people comes to Rs. 1,32,462. Having 
regard to the fact that the District Local Board 
spends only about Rs. 70,000 per year towards 
the maintenance of the main roads of the 
District, the quantity of work turned out by 
the people themselves is really encouraging, 
specially as the scheme of self-help was intro- 
duced for the first time in the^ District. As 
regards the nature of the work done the 
following details are sufficiently explanatory ; 
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1. Estimated value of the e^rth- 

wo»k doae for the village roads . . R^. 1,01,576 

2. Estimated value of metal, gravel, 

imirum and sand used for the 
improvement of the new loads 20.945 

3. Estimated cost of building nalas 

and other constructions .. „ 9,931 

Total . . Rs. 1,32,452 

A leaflet containinf? instructions for making 
new roads of the village type was issued for 
the guidance of the village people and the 
overseers were also instructed to give neccssa^ 
instructions and guidance to the people in 
carrying out these works but unfortunately the 
leaflet could he ls^uod late in the year and so 
it was not fully availed of by many villages. 
The quality of the work turned out cannot, 
therefore, be said to be satisfactory. It is 
hoi)cd that by experience and observation the 
people will come to learn the technique of 
making and maintaming village roads. 

One main defect in res]>ect of these newly 
made roads requires to be noted. This defect 
is that most of these roads are kachcha and 
therefore they will not go a long way in 
making the villages mudless. On the contrary, 
a great inconvenience in wading through these 
kcr^cha roads will have to bt‘ suffered till they 
are made pucca by spreading 0 Y('r them such 
road materia) as gravel, ‘^and, k anker or 
Bhatha, Emphasis will be laid this year on 
the importance of making those road« jmcca in 
the nejet monsoon. But there are two dir(*c- 
tions in which the people of these villages ex- 
ct help either from the Ooveininent or the 
i 8 1 r i c t Local Board. The collection of 
materials involves some expenditure but the 
people are unable to meet this expen- 
diture. If they are given some small grants 
for the collection of materials, people will 
willingly bring the materials on the road site 
and spread it. The other matter in which 
help M required is the construction of small 
nalas, culverts and putting up Hume Pifws for 
drains. These works cannot be done by man\ial 
labour alone. They will require some money 
to be spent and the people cannot spare money 
for the works. The Government it is submitted 
should sanction a special grant for this purpose 
so that it may be an encouragement to the 
deserving people who have carried out such 
works by self-help. 

2, Impkov:5mi5Nt of Villages m Respect 
* OP Sanitation 

As observed above, one special day out of 
the week fixed for the oelebrarion of the Village 


Improvement Week was set apart for this 
purpose. A leaflet on village cleanliness was 
also issued and distributed in the village. In 
accordance with the instructions contained in 
the leaflet, the people were advised to clean 
the whole village-site and remove all the 
refuge to a distant plac^ and bum it. The 
subject of cleanliness is one which requires daily 
work and hO, long before the day fixed for the 
purpose, the work of removing the dirt from 
the villages was started in many villages, 
specially thosvs having Local Board schools. 
Parties of grown-up students in the schooK 
did this work voluntarily. To them it was 
an object lesson and the people appreciated the 
work done. The public realized the advantages 
of cleanliness. The day of cleanliness was 
observed in 30*5 villages in the District. These 
efforts though spasmodic had their own value in 
awakening the publie sense to the necessity of 
keeping tlie villages ‘ clean. If the programme 
is kept up some few years more tlie people 
would fonn the habit of doing these 
things regularly. The surroundings of the 
wells w'hich supply drinking water are generally 
insanitary as water is allowed to be collected 
and mud is formed. These insanitary surround- 
ings were improved in many villages. 

3. Sports day 

The last day of the week was set apart a.s 
a sports day. T>ie main object of doing this 
was that ordinarily village life has become 
dull. There are no organized sports or other 
amusements to put life into the public*. In 
order to remove this dullness and the general 
s])irit of despondency prevailing in the villages, 
the la^t day of the wk^k was fixed up for sports. 
On this day the front [lortion of the houses were 
to be fully swept and cleaned. People were 
advised to adorn their house-fronts with 
“ Sathias ” or Swastikas and prabhat phemes 
reciting Village Improvement songs were to go 
round tlie whole village. The morning was to be 
devoted to sports. The school teachers were 
to take a lf*ading part in these cctivities. 
People were to be invited to see the sports of 
the school children and adults. Prizes were 
to be awarded to the best sportsmen. In the 
afternoon public meeting was to b^. held in every 
village where a number of resolutions regarding 
the improvement of the village in various 
Tvays were to be passed. In the evening, 
Bhajans were to recited, or where possible, 
dramatic performance might be held for the 
village people. This day was observed in 276- 
villages. It will take some years before the* 
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jjfenent dull atmosphere of the village is changed 
and liveliness i^ brought into it. 

(4) The Tere-plantation and 
Small Crafts day 

In the first place the date fixed for this 
was ill-suited to tree-plantation. Trees could 
bo properly planted during the monsoon and 
people were advised to do this part of tlie yiro- 
gramine then. As regards encouragement 
to crafts, nothing appreciable could be done. 
However, the Village Improvenfent Committee 
is considering this matter. 


Indirect benefits the scheme 

I. A groat awakening was brought about 
by the vigorous propagaiKla carried on. Tht' 
spirit of helplessness and despondency prevail- 
ing among the masses w\as removed The people 
realised for the* first time that il tiiey could 
manage to wTirk in co-operation and in mass, 
imieh eonld be done by self-help. For the 
aolin'V(<ment of an object, faith in the cause ha^ 
fir^f 1^1 be created among tlion* wiio have to 
cany out the Tlu'^ faith was created in 

tlie puhlie and a^ a result the villages started 
doing work long beh^rt the lonnal celebration 
of tlie W'e.k 

2 The people of the district had 
absolutely no idea about the resource^ of the 
Hoard and it-- activiti(‘s. . Tliey for the 
first time eaine to know the income of the Boaid 
from various sources and how' it w’as being spent 
by the Board. The result of this was twofold 
111 the first place the people realised how in- 
adequate the resources of the Board were and 
w'hy tile Board was nnablo to meet the 
numerous needs of the public. Further, the 
people began to take greater interest in the 
affairs of the Board. All unauthorised and un- 
roasonablo criticism of the Board ceased, l^pto 
now the people entirely depended even for small 
reijuirements in respect of village amenities on 
the District Local Board. This was a ground- 
ing to make the people self-reliant and the 
spirit of self-help w'as imbibed by thorn. People 
realized for the first time that they were 
capable of doing many things if they were so 
inclined. Tliis moral uplift is the greatest 
achievement of the Scheme. 

(3) Since the passing of the Primary 
Education Act in 1023, there has been no 
expansion of primary education during the 
last 16 years. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this has been the dark age of primary 
education. During this long period there has 


been an increase in the number of children 
attending schools by more than IM30O 
children. In spite of this for want of funds the 
Board could not appoint even one extra teacher 
or open any new school. The School Board had 
to contribute i share of the expenditure in all 
sucli matters; but the Board had no funds from 
whieli this could be done. The I/ical Board 
schools had to be run with a shortage of about 
100 teachers. One can imagine what an 
amount of harm must have l>eein caused to tlie 
cause of primary education in the District. 
Further, there arc nearly 150 small villages in 
the district wdiieh have no school. The people 
of tlicK' villages have been paying Local Fund 
Oesh w'ithout any return. This w’as highly 
iniquitous. In order to remove these short- 
comings it was absolutely necessary to impose 
t'ome additional tax. Tlie Board proposed to 
levy an additional Ijocal Furui Oss of three 
jne*^ over and above the one anna cess levied at 
present. But the present Board wanted to 
establish a convention that no such tax should 
he lev)e<l witliout the consent of the taxpayers 
concerned. Advantage w.is, therefore, takim 
ol (he pri>paganda done for the Village 
Imiaoveim nt \Veek. In thc' 200 public meet- 
ings held m the large \iliHges at which the 
jicoplt^ ot the ni'ighlumnng village^ also 
attemled, tlie wliolc }>osition in regard to 

lirmiary (‘dueatiun was explained to the }mblie 
and tiios(» [ircsent were asked to give their 

('jmnon on the proposerl taxation by show of 
hands f am glad to be alile to state that tlie 
inibli(‘ "upportefi tin* proposals in all the 
meeting'*. It is true tliat people are not in 
a position to (lav any additional tax, but two 
Cl uses contributed in inducing the jmblic to 

give their consent The fir'^t cause was an 

assurance given tliat the proceeds of the addi- 
tional tax WTre to be reserved for the 
develoimuint and expansion of primary educa- 
tion and the secemd cause w^as the sound 
common .sense of the people who realised the 
necessity of the mcasire. 

(4) The village road works costing about 
a lakh and a quarter ruiK‘Cb are the direct result 
of the scheme but the new roads w’er<' 
originally so narrowed by encroachment^ 
that but for the good sense of the people anfl 
the hearty co-operation of the Revenue 
Officers, the problem of widening these streets 
w’ould have been insoluble. Most of thc roads 
made WTre so narrow that hardly one cart 
could pass. People in most eases voluntarily 
removed encroachments but even this would 
not have made the roads sufficiently wdde. But 
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people willin^y gave away their valuable 
pnvate loads required for widening the roads. 
Those who know village life have experience of 
1 the way in which people fight for small areas ol 
land and how they rum themselves in this fight. 
It is a wonderful phenomenon that these very 
people willin^y parted with their valuable 
ian^ for a public cause. In certain oases the 
Revenue Authorities were helpful in getting the 
•^encroachments removed. Not only age-long 
^encroachments were thus removed, but the roads 
were sufficiently widened in many cases. This 
was one of the results of the scheme. 

(5) In villages mainly inhabited by back- 
ward jieople addicted to drinking, the evils of 
drink and the present prohibition policy 
of the Government were fully explained. These 
people fully supported the Government policy 
and appeared to be anxious to have prohibition 
introduced in their villages as early as 
possible. 

(6) As a member of the Anti-Corruption 
Committee I took advantage of the propaganda 
done for the Village Improvement Week 
Scheme and explained to the public at the 
200 public meetings held, how Goyeomment 
wished to remove the prevailing corruption. The 
responsibility of the people for this evil was 
brought home to them and they were asked not 
to tempt any Government Officer by offermg 
bribe or other inducement. In my opinion 
the public has got to be educated in this 
matter and if the work done m the year in 
this direction is continued in future years, I 
feel confident that the evil will be substantially 
reduced. 

(7) The Village Improvement Week 
Scheme has been instrumental in removing 
party factions in some villages. Mass oo- 

• o^ieration work is not possible unless the party 


factions are removed from the villages. Many 
such factions were removed in order to carry 
througih this scheme. Some of the villages 
which could not make up the party quarrels, 
failed to work out the scheme. 

(8) In the villages, there are various classes 
of people such as the higher classes consisting 
of Brahmins, Patidars, Banias, etc. and the 
backward classes such as Dublas, KoUs, 
Harijans, etc. A great sense of superiority 
and inferiority exists in these various classes of 
people. It is ^highly desirable that the m- 
equality prevailing in these classes should be, 
as far as practicable, reduced to the minimum. 
In the scheme of the Village Improvement 
Week, all classes of people high and low were 
expected to work shoulder to shoulder. This 
sort of work done in mass goes a great way in 
reducing the present inequality. I have myself 
seen Harijans working with the people of the 
higher classes The present inequality 
between the higher and the lower classes would 
be reduced to some extent where work is done 
by all the people in a body. The Scheme has, 
therefore, been instrumental in partly removing 
dispanties. It has thus a levelling influence. 

The above is a short resume of the achieve- 
ment of the scheme of the Village Improvement 
Week. Before I conclude, I may say that the 
programme of this scheme extends to five years 
and I am just issuing a statement of tihe work 
to be done in the second year. As regards 
Mandvi Taluka, in which very little work was 
done in the year under report, the matter is 
receiving our serious consideration, and we shall 
tiy our best to do better work there in the second 
year. But the difficulties there are great on 
account of the backw.ardness of the aboriginal 
])opulation and other people and also for the 
paucity of workers. 



RESEARCH IN APPUED CIVICS : A GAP IN STUDY 

By S. K. BEY, i. c. s. 


Tub growth in the study of the social sciences — 
of Politics, Economics and Sociology — has been 
remarkable in recent years; an ever-increasing 
number of students is attracted to our l^niver- 
sity courses in these subjects. What is, how- 
ever, even more remarkable to an observer, 
placed as I am. is the singular Iftck of contribu- 
tion by men trained in these courses to the 
analysis and solution of the numerous concrete 
problems which beset us in these spheres. 1 
believe there is a widesprc'ad and acute cons- 
ciousness of the urgency of these problems and 
the threat they offer to the ordered progress of 
society and the creative happine*?*? of its 
members. As may be only expected, the 
classes who are directly factKi with these prob- 
lems are the men in active public life — the 
professional politicians; and the public servants 
who run the administrative machine — ^the exe- 
cutive officers of Government. These are the 
classes whose normal avocations bring them 
into immediate and intimate contact with the 
strains and stresses which arise from mal- 
adjustments in the social economy. These are 
also the classes which represent the two organs 
of the State, the legislative and the executive, 
from which ameliorative Statue action is expect- 
ed to flow. The clamour for redress, therefore, 
surges round them in the first instance. 

But the function of the legislature is the 
final enunciation of policies, the authoritative 
prescription of remedies for civic ilK. The 
permanent civil service steps in at a still later 
stage and is concerned with the execution of 
policies already laid down and the carrying out 
of the treatment after it has been once pres- 
cribed. An adequate comprehension of the 
problems themselves, a correct diagnosis of the 
disease for which a cure is sought, represent 
earlier stages of vital importance, which arc 
in danger of being overlooked. It is unneces- 
sary to dilate on the point that a complete 
understanddng of the background and inter- 
actions of the social maladjustments calling for 
remedy is the first requisite to reform. We 
have no separate agency for this purpose. The 
diagnostic function is somehow expected to be 
performed by a harassed legislature azhl an 
over-worked executive. Yet, it is a function 
which requires patient resear<^, clareful study, 
penetrating analysis and a comprehensive grasp. 
An adequate discharge of ihese duties calls for 


certain qualities in the functionaries as well as^ 
certain conditions under which they function. 
For one thing, it demands theoretical equipment 
of a high order and the capacity for detached 
observation; for another, ample tinae for sus- 
tained and undistracted labour. Neither the 
qualities nor the conditins may be postulated 
of the machinery which by implication is asked 
to shoulder this obligation today. Intelligent 
legislation and planned administration pre- 
suppose a sound theoretical groundwork fur- 
nj«»hed by a special agency which enjoys the 
facilities I have indicated above 

The lack of a research agency is a handicap 
to any deinocracy. It is possible to argue that 
(he setback suffered by democracies in recent 
t’mes i^' partly attributable to this vital and 
significant gap in their civic organization. 
Autocracic'- can ignore the clamour for imme- 
diate results, legislate without hurry and initiate 
long-range policies. No popular- Government 
can command such privileges. It might be 
noted, however, that the need for investigation 
into sociological phenomena as a basis for sound 
State action has not been altogether without re- 
cognition in the older democracies. I am not 
aware if a fully equipped civic research service 
has been set up in any country as yet to*- 
organize the theoretical material for the shap- 
ing of legislative and administrative policies. 
But there is a large and steady stream of litera- 
ture poured forth from the academic centre^* of 
a country like England on current public issues 
which goes n considerable way to fulfil this 
need. These studies are not partisan Tliey 
are not scientific and their principal object 
dissemination of knowledge by analysis 
of the fundamentals of a question. Their 
influence on public thought and political* 
action is undeniable. Josiah Stamp, Harold 
Laski and John Maynard Keynes are three 
names which leap to the mind in this connec- 
tion. There are countless oth^, perhaps not 
80 well established in reputation. The titles of.' 
contributions appearing in any serious British 
periodical will bear testimony to their activity. 
Then there are post-gradhate students’ organi-* 
zations of a permanent character carrying on 
continuous researches Intb current problems and 
publishing their results in informative bulletins 
and brochures. I l)elieve there is collaboration 
between the Economics Schools of London aadf 
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Cambridge in a permanent eiitcrpriae of thib 
nature. A survey of conditions in the County 
of London by such voluntaiy academic agency 
was also unctertaken, anti has been yielding data 
of immense value to the legislator and reformer. 
Tliese investigations arc, of course, purely un- 
oflieial and honorary. The direct contribution 
of the State in this sf)liero is confined to the 
jmblication of statistical mfonnations, such as 
tlie figures supplied by the Board of Trade, and 
the reports of ogP hoc enquiry committecb 
ap[)oint(*d by the Government from time to 
time. The State might conceivably organize a 
separate official department for theoretical rc- 
searcli into current problems. With the pro- 
gn^Hsn'e enlargement of the scope of State 
activity and the increasing complexity c)f the 
jiroblenis it is called upon to solve, the setting 
up of a permanently operative research machi- 
nery' for sociological investigations may become 
indispenbablc in the future. Such a depart- 
ment, however, can never abjiirc to be more 
than a central body concerned only with the 
widest national issiieb and co-ordinating the 
work of honorary investigators engaged on 
specific regional problems. Tlie need for non- 
oflioial work will thus remain, both because of 
the magnitude of the field to be covered and 
also to ensure complete independence tc) the 
enquiries undertaken. And the I’niversities of 
a coni' rv ^ " ^mue to shoulder the biggest 
ahaix* oi biu h 

The young experiment in democracy that 
has been started in this country needs to take 
account of this situation in good time. Th(* 
perils even in the w'ostcrn democracies with 
their long experience, ned traditions and 
vast resources are seiu/u \s I am writing 
this paper now, I find m Uie editorial columns 
of the Statesman of today, the IStii of March, 
a reference to the same problem it emerges 
in the European democracies. It is necessary 
to realize that the problem is even more pressing 
in this land. We have no philosophical 
gunlance in civic work, no clear definiUon of 
long-period objectives. We have no equipment 
for sustained social research, no collection of 
material and data for such research. Our re- 
sources in statistics are so negligible that one 
would feel ashamed to mention them. It is 
futile and foolish to expect our Government to 
I>rovide these needs when immeasurably 
wealthier States have bad perforce to leave 
them to voluntary enterprise, It is this volun- 
tary enterprise, deriving inspiration and in- 
cenl 'pc from our seats of academic learning, 
'which must come forth immediately to fill this 


vital gap in our civic equipment. E4se, legis- 
lation must be allowed to drift through make- 
shift palliatives, and administrative energies 
frittered away in vain atteraptb to suppress the 
outward symptoms of deep-seated disharmonies 
in the body politic. 

Our Universities have been teaching the 
Social Sciences for several decades now and 
generations of students, in largely increased 
numbers in recent years, have passed out of 
them with high academic distinction in the 
study of political philosophy and economic 
theoiy. These men may be presumed to have 
the necessary training for contributing to the 
analysis and understanding of our practical 
CIVIC jiroblems. Yet the paucity of such con- 
tribution is remarkable. There is some amount 
of writing and public-speaking, but these are 
usually tainted with partisanship and sentiment. 
Tliey are polemical, declamatory, demagogic. 
The scientific investigation of the trained 
student is nearly non-existent. I suvspect that 
the fault does not lie so much with our students. 
I recall my own undergraduate days about 
fifteen years ago when my economics study 
consisted of texts by men like Marshall, Pigou, 
and Taussig, who built up their generalizations 
from post-industrial Revolution experiences of 
freely empetitive societies. Our acquaintance 
witli the problems of our own economic life was 
confined to one omnibus treatise claiming the 
title of Indian Economics and a few Blue- 
Books. The former was entirely superficial 
and merely descriptive, a perplexing amalgum 
of desultory cataloguing and apologetic patrio- 
tism; while the latter were hardly more useful 
as keys to the understanding of the underlying 
interplay of forces dn the situation. It was 
Keynes, I think, who said that the principles ol 
economics provide no more than an apparatus 
of thought. Our teaching implied that its res- 
ponsibility ended with the entrusting of this 
apparatus to our care. But it is a foreign 
apparatus that needs many subtle adjustments 
if it is to apply to Indian material. It is not 
fair to leave these adjustments to be made by 
individual students at the time of practical 
work. We want a body of coherent generaliza- 
tions from the facts of our own past economic 
history and the conditions of our own present 
economic situation. 'Die fundamental doctrines 
of pure theoiy are no doubt universal in their 
scope, since the fundamental economic needs of 
man are the same everywhere. But there are 
and must be regional variations in his reactions 
to these needs at any given time, conditioned by 
his social, historical and political enviro|mieni 
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The economics of rural India is the economics 
of restricted contract and imperfect competi- 
tion. The marginal analysis of the orthodox 
theory of value has only a remote and con- 
tingent application. The Ricardian analysis of 
rent breaks down where the demand for land 
bears little relation to its yield of profit. Tlje 
No-rent Land theory disappears, and the 
bchedule of agricultural costs assumes a different 
significance, since the theorem of rent not enter- 
ing into cost carries no obvious meaning. The 
post-war western world has witnessed a great 
(leal of deliberate interference with what use<l 
to be called the natural economic forces, through 
such devices as Planning and Rationalization, 
and there is a ina^s <3f recent stiidii'is on the 
subject. But the economics of such Controlled 
Competition arc very different from the eco- 
nomics of the Undeveloped Competition that v\o 
want in India. 

If our clabs-room theories are to be of any 
U‘5e to us in fighting our domestic problems we 
must arrange for training in their practical 
application in the field of work that lies outside 
the University precincts. No study of the 
natural sciences considered to be complete 
without a long course of laboratory expenenec 
Yet a mastciy of the social sciences dealing with 
the infinitely more complex and variable mate- 
rial of human conduct is expected without any 
first-hand observation of thte maticrial itself. 
No laboratory for Economics or Politics can be 
set up within the University T^uildings, it is true, 
but the laboratory already exists, extending over 
the entire field of human intercourse and com- 
munity-life. If our teachers and students had 
turned greater attention to this rich and varied 
store all round them, they could have not only 
furnished us with valuable practical guidance to 
social Reconstruction, but would have also dis- 
covered the necessary correctives to their im- 
ported theories, which are found to have stulti- 
fied in our native atmosphere. My argument 
for research in applied Sociology is thus two- 
fold. It is necessary for a sound lay-out for 
social progress, it is necessary even for a sound 
theoreUcai training for the student. The res- 
ponsibility for a detailed organization of thi- 
research is primarily that of our University 
mithorities. But I do not intend to leave the 
matter at that. The object of i^is paper is more 
than the statement of a present need. I also 
propose a scheme for an immediate beginning 
towatds fulfilment of this need. Dacca pro- 
vide unique advantages in this respect. The 
local University is an excellent recruiting 
groundi for our workers. It cannot be too mneh 


m 

to hope that the staff and students of Ute 
Schools of Politics and Economies may be per- 
suaded to spare some time for a purpose so 
closely allied to their own studies. On the 
other hand, nearly all the pressing problems of 
the day are manifest in their most typical form 
in the conditions that prevail in the urban and 
mofussil areas of the district. It is as represen- 
tative an area as we could wish for. The town 
of Dacca is a particularly happy ground. It is 
large and populous enough to promise rich 
material, yet not so large that collection and 
collation of data would bo unmanageable. 
Several concrete problems suggest themselves for 
investigation at once. I am told this district 
had a flourishing trade in hide, and a prosperous 
industry in mothcr-of-pearl, and both have been 
languishing in recent years. Investigations into 
the causes of their decline would make useful 
studies. The conch-shell industry and the 
special type of weaving to which this distnet 
has given its name provide other interesting 
subjects. Groups could be set to collect all the 
facts connected with these industries, the 
luimbor of individuals or families engaged* in 
them, the sources of supply of the. raw-material, 
tlie financing and other costs of production, the 
technique and scale of manufacture, the actual 
or potential competition from sub^itutes, the 
methods of marketing, the nature of the demand 
for the production, the rate of profits or remune- 
ration available and the scope for further 
expansion and improvement. The export and 
import trade of Dacca, its organization and 
finance, would make anothin* illuminating piece 
of study. A census of middle-class unemploy- 
ment in Dacca town would bring to light many 
features of an urgent socio-economic malady, 
which are vaguely suspected and are the subject 
of isolated lamentations but call for clear 
definition and logical analysis. Housing condi*^ 
tions in Dacca and Npayanganj and the present 
state and future possibilities of mot »r transport 
services are two other topics I can surest at 
random. The working of debt-conciliation and 
its economic reactions in one or two of the Debt 
Settlement Boards neighbouring this city could 
also be taken up with profit. For the student 
of political science, a review of the working of 
t)he elective machinery for representation on 
local bodies and i^tumal parliaments, the per- 
centage of active exercise of the franchise, the 
considerations that infipence its exercise, the 
emer^nce of political consciousness amon^ the 
constituents and the extent of their ajppreciation 
of programmes as against personalities offer a 
most useful field for research. In the sphere of 
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Sociology proper, my experience ae a local 
Magistrate has convinced me that one of tiic 
most serious problems awaiting a scientific 
enquiry is the traffic in women that exists in 
this citj;. Disapproval of the traffic is emphatic; 
but uninformed, unintelligent and completely 
fatuous. Occasionally, some genteel association 
of fashionable and well-placed women or some 
obscure society of well-meaning but muddle- 
headed old men parades its righteous indigna- 
tion against our toleration of brothels. But 
there is no serious attempt to understand t|ie 
economic, social and psychological factors res- 
pon^ible for them, to trace the sources of what 
is called immoral traffic in this dastrict. The 
Additional Superintendent of Police for Dacca 
city assures me that tlierc is no statistical in- 
formation about the so-called houses of ill- 
fame and tlieir inmates there, so that we cannot 
e'cen gauge the magnitude of the problem. 

A band of learners from the University 
headed by some of their teachera can provide 
the nucleus of a research association for 
enquiries into these and many other similar 
problems in and around this city. But thi=^ 
academic band must not be left to itself. Lett 
to itself, it would be in the predicament ol the 
young lady wlio bursts into tears of bitter 
perplexity when her sheltered susceptibilities 
are outraged by her first contact with the 
nakedness of life. To their theoretical 
knowledge we want to harness our practi- 
cal experience. Associated with them must 
be young representatives of the legal and 
other non-academi(f professions who can devote 
some time to this work, and officers of Govern- 
ment, particularly those of the executive 
departments, who are responsible for the collec- 
tion of whatever material is available on these 
subjects at the present. Our field-workers must 
be drafted from such sources, while the 
directorate of research would be provided by 
the heads of the university andi the district 
government, of public bodies like the 
Municipalities and the District Board and 
leading representatives of industrial and com- 
mercial interests. The directorate or a smaller 
committee of this body, if necessary, will deter- 
mine the subjects for investigation, indicate the 
lines of work, edit the results and publish them 
in the form of suitable monographs. 

This, in very brief outline, is nay plan for 
immediate action. Before I oonolude^ how- 
ever, I must refer to some of the arguments 
which may be advanced against its practicability. 
The question el finance, which la the stumbling- 
block to so many well-meaning schemes in this 


country, cannot be a serious difficulty in this 
instance, because the work is honorary and 
voluntary and any small incidental expenses such 
at for stationery or printing can be met without 
any appeal to outside charity. Larger funds may 
be required when the range of research is 
extended, as one hopes it will be in due 
course. But by such time tlho work will have 
demonstrated its practical value and subventions 
and endowment‘s will be forthcoming without 
stint from a grateful State, appreciative Uni- 
versities and mtere^ted public concerns. A 
more formidable protest may be on the score of 
lack of spare time on the part of those whom we 
('xpeet to volunteer their services. I do not 
consider there is substance in such an excuse* 
Government officers in the administrative 
services are even now engaged in considerable 
work ol this nature. My suggestion involve^ 
no more than theoretical co-ordination and ex- 
pert co-operation in their work. There is no 
want of unemployed resources in the legal and 
other professions; while the routine work of 
University Courses leaves sufficient time for 
the proposed undertaking. There is plenty of 
surplus youtihful energy which seeks release 
today in disturbing outbursts of noisy demons- 
trations and strikes and indiscipline. These 
manifestations are at bottom a reaction against 
the bias of abstract unreality in our education- 
al equipment. They represent immature efforts 
to come to grips with the problems of life. What 
18 wanted is an intelligent, enthusiastic, 
imaginative lead to this healthy vitality for an 
organized attack on these problems. 1 have no 
doubt that the respon^ve of our educated boys 
to the practical idealism of such a mission would 
be large, spontaneous ♦^and immediate. 

One other possible criticism, and I shall 
have finished. It may be enquired what the 
scheme proposes to do to remedy the defects 
that its rcseardies will bring to li^t. To this 
ray reply is that remedial action is a matter for 
political parties and is the work of the legislature 
and the cabinet of the day. Formulation of 
political programmes is beyond the scope of the 
undertaking I propose. That undertaking seeks 
no more than to lay bare the fundamental factors 
governing the problems which await solution. 
But by doing so, we shall Add power to the 
elbows of those responsible for their actual 
solution ; because the knowledge we make avail- 
able is power. I started this paper by stressing 
the need for action as oppom to words. I 
shall conclude now by commanding this motto 
for our enterprise— Action, rathef than words; 
but thought and knowledge, before action. 



RE-ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE 
GOVERNMENT COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE* 

By Pbofbjssob H. K. SEN m,a. 


Fob more than thirty years since the inception 
of the Government Commercial Institute in 
1905, the Day course and curriculum had con- 
tinued an even tenor of a strictly vocational 
type, without much of a theoretical import or 
of any semblance of practical training. 

In 1937 the curriculum was for the first 
time recast and reinforced by the addition of 
Economics and English text with a view to 
make the training more liberal,! in keeping with 
the expanding needs of modern commerece. As 
a result of that, the course has become an 
eminently practical one. The addition of a few 
more subjects or more extensive courses which 
may be added in a third year class, together 
with a scheme of practical training well as 
an apprenticeship arranged in the fourth year, 
should go a long way to produce “Business 
executives” or undertakers of a much higher 
calibre than it has been possible for the academic 
types of commercial education in the Universities 
to evolve so far. Simultaneously an Intermediate 
or Junior stage may be set up in order tt) 
broad-base the new type of ‘vocational studies. 

There is hardly any case for an extension 
of its activities simply to produce a ^eater 
number of students, given the same training as 
at present. Barring the great influx of students 
in 1919 as a result of the post-war trade boona, 
there never was any very* great demand for this 
type of education for years (the Calcutta 
Umversity had not instituted the B.Com. 
degree till 1923) in Bengal except amongst the 
lower middle classes, sending their sons for 
junior clerkship in Government oflices, and 
mercantile firms. This was due partly to the 
neglect of commercial life by the people of this 
province and secondly to a rather limited scope 
and possibilities of the young alumni and thirdly 
on account of the operation of a eort of 
Gresham’s Law in favour of the University’s 


•Written in reply to the Qneatiimnsire iwued by the 
Government Commercial Institute E(H»rgSAizntion Com- 
mittee, appointed by tbe Govermi^t o! Bengal, 

1. Cf. Spens Bepoit on ii^dary E^cstion in 
Enfi^and. ^ There » no subject fh the oorriciiltim of any 
type of vocational adiool for any of boy or tbnt 
might not he liheraliaeth while at the same fhne, InmiA- 
ing tbe highest de|lil nf vocational eUMvenese.** 


academic products. But there has been a very 
healthy reaction in the outlook of the people of 
this province of almost all classes since about 
SIX or seven years now. This change ha^ been 
duo to a number of circumstances. The first 
and foremost reason is that outside the orbit of 
the University, the Institute Board has tried to 
maintain a standard of attainment, utility and 
usefulness of their products which the Univer- 
sities, with their latterly instituted B.Com. 
degree failed to maintain in respect of even 
their commercial courses— in which, at any rate 
if not in the liberal degrees and art courses 
<'ommercial principles might have been followed 
—assuring them higher value and practical 
courses and training. 

Secondly, the Institute carried on in 
«5iimll manageable classes— as all technical 
institution.«i reqtiiring individual care and 
attention must be — limited by a definite 
policy or principle, assuring a more intimate 
and fruitful contact between the teachers and 
taught which resulted in better values after all, 
in spite of the sad neglect of the Institute by 
higher authorities. The Chambers, the mercan- 
tile houses, the corporation and all employers 
readily patronized the students of the Institute, 
as they had a high intrinsic value and were more 
dependable and useful than average graduates. 
Lastl^r, a “ Liaison ” established with the Uni- 
versities under which the Day Course Diploma 
of this Institute is recognized as equivalent to 
their intermediate courses (like Senior Cam- 
bridge) for the purpose of admission to B.A. or 
B.Com. Courses of the Unmrsities of Calcutta, 
Dacca and Allahabad, has certainly widened the 
scope of the ramification of the Institute 
students. All these causes, together with a 
happy re-orientation in tbe outlook of our 
studentSj driven as much by the failure of a 
purely literary type of education as the sceptre 
of unemployment, have jn recent years brought 
about considerabW expafidon in the demand for 
this type of education oven amongst the higher 
middle and commercial classes. Yet it is very 
difficult to assert that tbe right ty^ of students 
are coming in large numbers— students that are 
fit to be real executives and leaders in the com- 
mercial field. The ph 3 rsical, mtelleetual azid 
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emotional equipment of many of the applicanta 
leave muqh to J>e desired. In the circums- 
tanoes, an eateuiion or simple duplication of the 
present dajr elasfies is not deemed expedient.^ 
As a mtter of fact, the further experiment of 
improving the standard of examination (1939 
Regulation), admission, study and achievement 
should have been continued for some years 
before the opening of an additional third section 
which was introduced with effect from the 
present year, with inadequate, part-time and 
temporary staff. What we should have 
instead is a scheme of vocational training 
of tlie unorthodox type, different from 
the predominantly theoretical and academic 
specimen of commercial education, obtaining in 
the local Universities, in the interest of the 
rising generation of Bengali youths, who must 
be increasingly drafted into the different stages 
of commercial life, supplying able assistants 
and executives no doubt, but also developing 
independent businesses of their own. ‘‘To esta- 
blish the rightful places of Bengalees in business 
in Bengal, ” as Sir Edward Benthall says, 3 
“ They must not be content to serve others 
but branch out in own business" — for which 
“commercial training of a higher quality and 
of a more practical character,” than it has 
been the good fortune of this province so far 
to have, is necessary. 

In our opinion the Institute should be 
allowed to retain its distinct individuality as 
primarily a Vocational Institution for more 
reasons than one. Firstly, the local Univer- 
sities and some Colleges are conducting classes 
in commerce both under-graduate and post- 
graduate, dispensing ’degrees of B.Com, and 
M.A. in commerce in the midst of more or less 
a cramped cultural atmosphere, without a 
Faculty of Commerce instituted to guide them 
so far. Secondly, the intrinsic as well as the 
market value of a B.Com. is not much and its 
value is being continually depressed by 
haphazard instruction or indiscriminate aflfilia- 
tion or expansion, with hardly any regard for 
a standard, apart from the fact that “ they do 
not adequately satisfy the requirements of our 
business and industry particularly in assuming 
executive responsibility. As such, as the 
Hon^ble Mr. Sarkar continued in his Presi- 
dential Speech at the Government Commercial 
lufl^it^ : 

Z The Abbot and Wood Committee'e Report on toca- 
tiooal eda&etioni was not in favoor of producing teobnical 
producta in encesa of an effective demand or in adyaaoe of 
an fndttitr^a eopacity to absorb* 

a. In ooaise of a Career leotuie under tbe aiupioes 
pf tbe Appointlneiit Board of die Calcutta 


** there would be no point in duplicating the work the 
University is doing by setting up a separate commercial 
college of the same type.** 

The Sydenham College of Commerce and 
Economics in Bombay stands by itself, in which 
a high standard and a reasonable market value 
were assured from the very beginning by a 
healthy centralization of the degree courses in 
a special atmosphere of its own, located in the 
centre of the business life, with able, adequate 
and well paid ^f-aff and other paraphernalia, 
shrewdly mstilleU by the commercial genius oi 
Bombay; and its monopolistic position has 
never been departed from, with the result that 
its products, carefully selected from the business 
communities and classes and given a more 
practical and extensive training, normally 
retain a high reputation and value in the 
market, supplying generally the “ Staff grade ” 
appointments in the bigger firms of that city 
and even all over India, though not without 
a considerable academic bias. 

Unhappily for Bengal or Calcutta nothing 
like that was ever attempted; consequently even 
its commercial degrees went the same way 
as its liberal degrees, and command no higher 
value or prestige in the market. 

As such, it is not desirable that the Institute 
should fall in lime with a none-too-old but effete 
system of education. The only circumstance 
under which it was possible to seek an affiliation 
with the Universities are, firstly, the Umiversity 
would institute a Faculty of Commerce with a 
large representation of the commercial interests 
and public utility concerns, who would be tbe 
actual employers, and who could be relied 
upon to impart the necessary practical training. 
Secondly, there would ^be a reconstitution of the 
curriculum to make it more practical and 
possibly extend over a three years comiae in the 
B.Com. stage and thirdly, there would be an 
exclusive centralization of tbe Degree Course 
in the proposed Commercial College, the Univer- 
sity divesting itself of all responsibility for 
teaching in commerce. 

But we are afraid that the fulfilment of 
these conditions would be well nigh impossible, 
since already a good deal of vested interest has 
been created in this field, and the 'Institute 
should, therefore, forge a new line of advance 
on the vocational side leaving the University 
and its constituent colleges to carry on its 
academic predilections, as for which also there 
is a demand and possibly a necessity under 
present circumstances in Bengal, As it (ff’eates 
at least a necessary commercial bias in the 
minds of some of our higher educated dasses. 
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The attention of the Institute, however, 
should be increasingly directed towards the 
creation of a class of business executives or 
entrepreneurs, without which no country can 
ever be commercially successful and in which 
Bengal is particularly deficient today. Indeed 
wo require a new class of leaders, a new race 
and a new profession of commerce, able to lead, 
originate and to take the initiative in all stages 
and walks of commerce, as also persons lower 
down in the ladder, who would be able to suc- 
cessfully attack and regain the petty trades for 
themselves or to fill up creditably the more 
subordinate functions in the commercial line. 

For the creation of such classes of persons 
it is necessary to reorganize the Government 
Commercial Institute into a full-fledged Com- 
mercial College of a vocational type and it 
should be developed as a separate, independent 
and self-contained entity or miniature Univer- 
sity — with scope for further extension into a 
technological University in future, in which 
trade and craft schools also may ultimately fit 
in. 

Tiie present Day Course and curriculum, 
much improved in recent years (since 1937) 
though considerably higher in standard and 
technique than the University T.A. Commerce 
Coun-ie^ and certainly more useful than B.Com., 
are not of a sufficiently high standard and what 
is more, they lack a touch of practical training 
or a close contact with actual commercial 
undertakings. Moreover, the* training being 
limited to only two years^ they do not succeed 
in producing more'than junior assistants or in 
creating in them more than a certain amount of 
commercial bias which is likely to be lost as 
soon as they find themselves in a purely cultural 
atmospliere once again. The raw materials also 
leave much to he desired — having picked up 
more often an insufficient knowledge of English 
and Mathematics and very little of Geography 
or Commerce with a poor standard and equip- 
ment which the present degenerated Matric 
standard can possibly give. With a material 
such as this* though selected with some care in 
recent years, the result so far may not be re- 

f arded as unsatisfactory, since the students 
rom this Institute have already made their 
mark and reputation in the offices and to a 
much less extent in the business line, and the 
Institutes* reputation has travelled beyond 
provincial houndariea.^* 

4 Sometittie the Orissa and the G. P. Gorem- 
meats interested theniselvea er enquired about die admis* 
sion of their proTineiida in the G. C.' Inititttte. Stndeata 
Irom distant parts of India, and sometinies BA* or B.S<i.'a 
aeek adndsaion in the day e l aa s ea > 


m 

There need be no conflict or oompetxtioii 
between this and the liberal type of mwe^ 
mercial education imparted by the Universities. 
As a matter of fact, following the example of 
Japan or Germany a well planned vocational 
system may be allowed to develop m the eduoa* 
tional programme of this province and it may 
be permitted to contract further “ liaison *’ with 
the Universities so that there should be mutual 
collaboration rather than competition. 

We would, therefore, propose that tlie 
present curriculum of the Institute be further 
extend<*d bO as to include a full tliree gears * 
course like the Sydenham College of Cominof^ 
and then a Senior or Advanced Government 
Diploma in Commerce (A.D.C.) be instituted. 
The 3rd year course will be given to those of 
the Institute students who will have taken the 
j)re8ent improved (Senior) Diploma in Com- 
merce (S.D.C.) They will be given one year's 
further training in special curriculum covering 
subjects like (1) Business English, (2) Com- 
mercial Geography, (3) Economics and Bank- 
ing, (4) Commercial Law, ^ (5) Advanced 
Acoountb. (6) Business Organization and Market 
Report, (7) a paper in general knowledge and 
viva voce and (8) one special papers supple- 
mented by 30 visits to commercial firms and 
industrial undertakings, Museums, Exchanges, 
Docks, etc., and practical training by attach- 
ment tt) arranged finns for a limited period. 
After passing their Advanced Diploma exami- 
nation, preferably within the still formative and 
pliable age of 18 or 19, these might next be 
drafted into the business line through appren- 
ticeships for a year arranged with the co-opera- 
tion of the Government and the Business 
houses. The apprenticeships or practical train- 
ing may even be interspersed and extended 
over two years, along with the theoretical 
training and the subjects divided, if it is so 
desired, examination taking place at the end of 
the fourth year. 

The standard must be high and exacting 
so that the new professionals may bear a 
guinea stamp succeeding anywhere they are 
placed. We must remember that in a matter 
like this it is quality or efficiency that counts 
and not quantity. Even these may, by arrange- 
ment with the University, be allowed to sit for 
the Degree examinations^ as private candidates 


5. Out of « immlier of mrilijeets, Suoh as Transport, 
Insawuioe, Banking. Anditing, Costing, Jute, Tea, Cotton 
Induatr^ Produce and Share Market, Sales and Advertise- 
tkieiu. Pnlnio Ad^inietintloxi or a Foreign Ltnguago 
(Fremk, German or Japmeie). 
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after lapse of a year or so, as will save the 
amfmt propre of the Uiiiversity.6 

Even the B.Cota, classes may be provided 
for in the evening to impart a doubtful 
acadenaie polish or for the supposed rise 
in status but the Day Classes, at any 
rate, must be developed along new and more 
vocational lines, designed to draft the students 
directly into commerce and preferably into 
independent businesses of their own> for which 
also the right type and a limited number of 
students must be selected, as were able to 
benefit themselves and the community by their 
instructions. 

Simultaneously with this extension at the 
top, vocational commercial education must be 
adequately broad-based, and to that end, it is 
first of all desirable that the private commercial 
institutions should be brought under unified and 
well directed control under a wholetime Inspec- 
tor of commercial schools and colleges? The 
courses also must be remodelled and varied to 
the particular exigencies of the province. In 
addition to individual commercial subjects, 
examinations may be held and affiliation in 
Junior Diplpma Courses oi a new type (J.D.C.) 
extended to recognized commercial schools oi 
colleges of an intermediate standard. The 
Junior Diploma Course should be corresponding 
to and available at the Post-Matriculation 
stage with instruction preferably in Vernaculars 
in subjects other than fl) Elements of 
Commerce and English, such as (2) Commercial 
Geography, (3) Commercial Arithmetic and 
Subhankari, (4) Elements of Book-keeping, (5) 
Commercial Vernacular, (6) Civics and (7) 
Typewriting, with (8) Shorthand Salesmanship 
or spoken English as optional papers, may be 
instituted and may be recognized by the 
Universities. 

Following tlie precedent the Sydenham 
College of Bombay it may be ordained that 

6. The Diploma insti luted by the Government under 
the aegis of the Boerd must be recognized by the Chambers 
of Commerce. Uniyereities, PuWic Service Commission and 
other Public bodies and employers as equivalent to Univer- 
sity Diplomas and degrees for all purpoaes. Compare the 
Spen’s Report. 

7. For about 40 affilllited institutions and more in the 
making there is not a sint^e wboletime Inspector (the 
work done by lecturers) against tbe boat of inspecting staff, 
postifig about Rs. 13^ Idkhs in fiie general line ! The 
nbsencf of such an agency stands in tbe way of further 
eutension of this type of education. 

8. As due to vernacolarization tbe Matriculates under 
1940 Hegnlmion are still less likely to follow with advant- 
age the cpufseii and laetures in aB anbieets in Ikiglisb 
(Apvk kom iMuiible reactions on reoeptl^ty and intdlect 
b> this pi^ooeSaK 


admission to the First Year of the Senior . 
Diploma Course (2nd stage) should be restrict- 
ed to those of the matriculates, who have at 
least passed or completed their course in the 
fijrst year of the Intermediate in Arts with Com- 
mercial subjects in the Universities or in the 
Junior Diploma Course. For it has been 
found by experience that most of the new 
recruits (Matriculates) to the present improved 
(S.D.C.) Course in the second stage, are not 
only unused to college lectures in English but 
then they find considerable difficulties in follow- 
ing their courses, to which they seem to be 
absolutely unbroken. Moreover, such an 
arrangement is likely to attract pupils, who 
have already decided on their career and may 
thus avoid many misfits.9 

Each of the three stages, viz., Junior 
Diploma Stage, Senior Diploma Stage and the 
Advanced Diplon^a Stage and other commercial 
classes must be self-contained and self-sufficient 
in each grade, so that from each stage young- 
men may starf out in life without the necessity 
of being drawn up from stage to stage unless 
they so desire and have the necessary equip- 
ment for the same.io For the whole range of 
eommereial enterprises are to be eovered, and 
to be attacked if the baffling problem of middle- 
class unemployment is to be solved, and de- 
cadent and desperate Bengal is to be restored 
to hope and prosperity or to be weaned away 
from disruptive,, paths of Anarchism and 
Communism. 

The proposed type of training will 
also supply the Government, Railways, 
Companies, etc., with all classes of assis- 

9. *Tf however, the jVinior Diploma Course be regarded 
as either too ambitious or impracticable at the present 
stage of commercial education, a shorter Junior Diploma 
Course with all the subjects mentioned abwe but without 
Vernacular and Civics may be adopted as a full one year’s 
Course, for acceptance by aflUlated institutions — most of 
which want such an embracing and preparatory course but 
find the present (improved) or may be even tbe proposed 
Junior Course as too heavy or expensive in the initial 
experimental stage.” 

10. The Intermediate or Junior Diploma Classes 
(Super-secondary stage) may be tagged on to selected 
High Schools in important Commercial towns or to th& 
first four classes of the High Schools (Secondary stage) as 
per recommendations of the Sadler Commission. Roughly 
speaking, the Primary or elementary stage of education is 
to extend from the age of 6 to 10, the Secondary stage 
from 11 to 14; and the Intermediate or Super<4M»condary 
stage from 15 to 10— the last two with an ever-increasing 
vocational bias-technical and commercial in towns and 
agricultural in villages. Purely literary schools (of tbe 
type el Grammar e^ools in Rndantl) as we have them 
will eontinue to he the main feeders of the liberal side of 
education of the Universitii*. 
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g Qts far Tdore satisfactory and efficient 
an their compeers elsewhere. If there 
"is a real efficiency drive, which is highly 
important at this stage of Bengal’s economic 
and intellectual decadence and which should be 
possible by an autonomous Board, composed of 
the representatives of the business community 
and different classes of employers and educa- 
tionists outside the orbit of the University 
[ academic litterateurs, lawyers and politicians, 
there is no reason why the scheme should not 
prove eminently successful. One element of 
success should be to keep the classes strictly 
limited a nd to choose the pupils with-,scrupulou8 
care; secondly, there must be insistence on a 
high degree of competence as well as performance 
both by the students and the staff. And all 
these may be further reinforced by arrangement 
with the employers not only to provide facilities 
for practical training to our boys but also to 
absorb a stipulated number of students in em- 
ployment every year to give facilities for 
learning business — in which task the proposed 
Students Rc-union and Employment Bureau 
also may be helpful. 

The eveing classes should be continuation 
classes of different types and normally should 
not try to duplicate any of the day courses.ii 
Their importance will chiefly be due to the 
desire for betterment of people already working 
independently or in banks, mercantile firms, etc 
and not for whole timers, and by way of 
refresJier courses. * 

Apart from the present Modern (commer- 
cial) English, Typewriting, Shorthand, R.A. and 
Accountancy examinations, additional classc*? 
may be opened in subjects such as Banking, 
Insurance, Journalism, Spojcen English, Adver- 
tising and Salesmanship, Auctioneers and Estate 
agency, Secretarial practice, Ministerial Service 
Courses, etc., unorthodox but useful subjects that 
art not and cannot be attempted in the Univer- 
sities. The demand in this age is for specialists 
and for minute sub-division of occupations also 
in the commercial field, after a dependable 
general commercial education of a practical 
type. A mere theoretical knowledp of com- 
mercial subjects or degree hunting will not 
carry our boys very far, since intrinsic worth 
and not cheaply obtained paper certificates or 
degrees will make for value and success; and a 
Government Institution must try to create such 
values and standard instead of a cheap imitation 
of the ordinaiy arts and commerce college in 

11. Exeept peihm the Junior Biploma Courae or 
its ihorteir form in tmioh sffiliatkm wffi he granted to 
outside insfitutienBa. 


Bengal. We have the sorry spectacle ahd the 
sad experience that inspite of a heavy of 
commerce and other ^aduates in not 

merely have we not been able to ^ 

particle of the share of the trade of Calcutta 
out that even the offices are being oaptllfed by 
outsiders through sheer dilig;ence and efficiency, 
and it is these qualities which must be driven 
homo amongst our youngmen through this 
New Education ” in Bengal 

The scheme of part-time theoretical train- 
ing and part-time practical work, under which 
employees or apprentices are allowed some days 
in the week absolutely free to attend commer- 
cial classes, appears to be an attractive propo- 
sition but it requires a degree of specialisation! 
standardization of study, activism on the part 
of the students and co-operation on the part 
of the employers which may not be available 
at this stage of development of commerce and 
industry in our country or at least in this 
province. In any case such a possibility should 
be kept in view for adoption in future, when 
circumstances are more ripe. For such develop- 
ment, iiowever, the location of the college should 
be in the heart of the city> within easy striking 
distance from the business quarters. 

For the present it seems desirable that the 
practical training by apprenticeships arranged 
in co-operation with the mercantile firms and 
other employers should follow theoretical train- 
ing — ^which, also, must be of a more practical 
nature, by insistence on mechanical appliances 
like Epidiascope in the class room, charts, figures, 
objects (commercial museum) pictures, as well 
as by extensive study visits to commercial and 
industrial firms and undertakings, museums, 
exchanges, docks, etc., for which very liberal 
provisions and enthusiastic reception by the 
students must be provided. 

The practical training should cover one full 
year at tne end of the full commercial course, 
extending over three years, in which tlie Final 
or Advanced Diploma will be granted, to 
students not after passing the final examination 
but after a satisfactory record of worjt during 
the apprenticeship period. In the proposea 
Junior stage (supplying junior assistants and 
small trad^) the apprenticeship period for 
those that cnoose or are not allowed to go up 
the higher stage may extend from six months 
to a year, but &is not be obligatory and 
they may be given their diplomas as soon as 
they pass. In the senior eCage also diplomas 
may be given afto passing the examination 
without the ofaiigaHon of going up for the Final 
or Advanced comae or for an a^renriceshtp. 
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The bulk of ib& students will naturally be 
BeDigaleea, whereas the trade of the city is 
almost entirely in the hands of non-Bengalees* 
who My not be eKpeoted to take a paternal 
inte^st in the affairs of the students. But 
thM are eonsiderations of enlightened self- 
intereety as also a little of mild pressure or in- 
Onanoe on the part of the Government through 
others or contracts which may prompt at least 
nMy of the public spirited hrms to undertake 
giving practical training to most of the boys, 
limit^ as they will be in number, 

Clive Street has already made a move in 
this matter and some European firms are taking 
Indian assistants in the higher grade. Veiy 
recently, in course of a career lecture in the 
Calcutta University a change in poli|gy and 
outlook as well as European co-operation were 
announced by Sir Edward Benthall. Indeed as 
he said, it was necessary to turn the mind of 
the Bengali youth to a more self-reliant attitude 
or to a change in their outlook, both at home 
and in school. In support of this wise policy 
and to help to train youngmen to set up 
businesses on their own account, he promised 
M earnest co-operation of European business 
interests. Such practical training given to 
selected youngmen would be designed “ to give 
an opportunity to learn from instruction inside 
our own businesses something of the methods we 
employ to achieve success.” He also held out 
prospects of openings to boys who might go 
abre^ for s^ial training through special 
scholarships. He declared that, 

will help you as much as we can but if you are to 
grasp the opperttinities before you and to reestablish the 
rightful place of Bengalees in Business in Bengal, you 
iBitst not be content to serve but must branch out also in 
your own buaineea.*’ 

Sir Edward even encouraged and invited 
young Bengal to compete with all and tberaaclves, 
as ** European businessmen welcome competi- 
tion, if it means ea^ansion of industry and 
commerce on ri^t lines,” as this is bound to 
result in prosperity for all. It certainly marks 
a momentous change in outlook and policy of 
the Eiuupean busmOes interests in Calcutta 
just in keeping with the changed political and 
economic circumstances of the country 

It is believed that the constituent firms of 
the Bengal Chamber and the Bengal National 
.Chamber of Commerce, at any rate, will feel 
Ipreatly interested in the Mining of the Superior 

tk Compare Mr] Ty4co*a (S^tur of 

CapM) la Hw acbieci cf ^Ctgating fauBan 

Ibelaaliliito of la lm4m {Siaiwnm, 
29tii AaawicAMSi. 


class of assistants and they may even be 
, persuaded to send in their nominees or to have' 
them trained in the Institute. It is remarkable 
that a reputed European Firm, Messers. Balmer 
Lawrie & Co. send a considerable number of 
assistants for training in the evening clasBes, 
paying their fees and awarding incremente on 
the results of the examinations. This might be 
emulated by other employers and in a greater 
degree, if the sources are properly tapped. 

Besides, European assistants are far more 
costly to bring down to Calcutta and in times 
of war, their supply may dangerously dry up,, 
as it happened during the last great war. ^ 
in their owp interest, the European firms may 
require “Staff Officers” of a higher calibre. 
The far-reaching political changes, the increas- 
ing industrialization of the country, the 
diversion of the attention of the higher classes,, 
even the requirements of the public services, 
federal and provincial, are other important 
factors, calling for the exclusive training and 
supply of a superior class of dependable business 

cxccutives.l3 

For usual and ordinary subjects part-time 
teachers are a misfit. They cannot be expected 
to bring into their task that wholetime spirit, 
single-minded devotion or enthusiasm that are 
necessary for the task of teaching and inspiring. 
After or in the midst of a hard day’s work, 
t(‘aching business is likely to be perfunctory, 
unless one has a liking for it or the hours of 
work are very small fuid the remuneration 
adequate 

But for special subjects in which a practi- 
cal knowledge of day to day developments are 
essentifil and in which the hours of instruction 
need not be large, the above objection need not 
apply with equal force and tfiere may indeed 
be a Teal advantage. So for practical subjects 
or special papers like Transport Insurance, 
Banking, International Trade or Foreign 
languages or special industries like Jute, Cotton, 
Tea, etc., experts engag^i in actual business 
may and should be invited to deliver not more 
than 4 or 5 lectures a week, and such able people 


13. A students* Employment Bureau, with ita plan 
as outlined in the Ro-or^aniaatloti number of the Gotmrn- 
ment Commercid InsHttae Moftaine^ May, 1939 issue, may 
also help in drafting ^he boys in independent business m 
their own—by procuring infbrmatSotta, business conneo> 
tions as well as introdocUon to approved hanlca so that 
hardy, honeae and capable youngmen, who may he with- 
dut adequate etpitd, may gel neoeaaary aoeonunodatioit 
and enootuagement to make theniaelvea ao many useht! 
memheiB of aociety” and alao kf foUowing the farnnuo 
^ inadiHCMdlli Wfdtm by w'SiaNlMk RewatA to> 

loeter Seoitiah enterpdia 



are aot to be by Anything Im 

than Ks. 150/* a ibo^tk We would auggeet 
that at ieaet half tim atmibet of sueh pa3[^t*time 
leetu2!ei» must be 1Bi(mp!e$x^ connected with tiie 
big tn all aj^intments, business ex* 

perienee mi eapaeity i‘athcr than simple 
aeade^de briilianoe must be insisted upon. 

A governing body including representatives 
of the Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Associations, public utility companies, Corpora- 
tion, Port Trust;, the Education department 
and the teaching staff (at least Jwo, excluding 
the Principal) with considerable autonomous 
powers should be preferreed to a purely 
advisory body, since in matters commercial, 
the Education department with its theoretical 
or academic bias cannot be expected to take 
that amount of interest, enthusiasm or judgment, 
undeterred by conditions of custom, tradition 
or vested interests, as a representative body ot 
commercial experts, employers and officeiN of 
the Education Department combined, are normal- 
ly expected to take. One proof of this is that 
hitherto commercial education in Bengal has 
been sadly neglected and even now the cost per 
head of student in the only commercial institu- 
tion under the management of the Government 
is less than a fifthly (about Rs. 50/-) of the 
average cost per head of student (about Rs, 
256/-) in other Government Colleges — ^whosc 
employment figures, at any rate, pale into in- 
significance in comparison with that of the 
Government Commercial Institute. Besides, 
employers or businessmen only know the type 
of employees they require and how to produce 
them. Businessmen are expected' to call for 
certain business qualifications m our younginen 
and such demand on their ^art is likely to bring 
forth* dven proper conditions of development 
of this Institute, sterling worth and a new class 
of products with a hardihood of thought and 


MtioQ a needed equilMuee and 


14. Ck>llege 


Cost per bead 
to Govt. 
Rs. 3S5 
385 
. 183 

„ 1,189 


240 


No. of 
Students 

Pirei^dcsicy . . 1,058 

Rnttakiit . . 120 

Daces Intermediate .. 487 

EengSl ^gineerins • 285 

Dacca SdHool of 

Ecgbieerliig .. 411 

Govertn&etit Weaving 

Insdtixic . . 189 ,,249 

Gemvmiiient Commer- 

SOS H 49 

Tlic 4eiil GAiifeim»et»c eaq^dltttte on the Govern* 
ijicig OB^fania^ was oi^ Ea. 38 tbetiMnnla 

in ^$7* apib# iiAiw'oii aemc It Atta CoUenea or 
Ea, 84 lalOi# M i 

0, fbn ^ iMiw on Sdneaden ^ 


m 

A hminm college ou|^t to 
the heart of the business ^1^ j|;\' 

may be easily dmwn upon and 
the employers as well as the 
ly should it be within the striking aiiltlM of 
the evening or continuation elaas BimitM wHo 
would be easily bored away by an kltsoane 
distance. For day class students the inti- 
mate touch of the hub of commercial lile i» 
particularly healthy. As such the 
to be situated within the conffncf^ of the 
Road, Esplanade, Canning Street and 
Avenue ami as near the Clive Street 
Dalliousie S(piare a« possible. The 
ment have spent a lot for more than S2'y©fr« 
in rent and the captaUsed value of the rent 
recently jmid should be* sufficient to accommo- 
date the college iji a suitable l)ouse wHhin this 
area witli a compound, lecture rooms, assembly 
hall, museum and geography rooms, Principal 
and Professors’ rooms, gymnasium, studentfl’ 
Common Room, library and reading rooms, 
offices and outhouses and hostel. Any place 
outside the above noted area would be clearly 
unsiutcd to the projiosed commercial college or 
even to the present Government Commercial 
Institute. 

So much has been spent on the Government 
Arts Colleges (16 lakhs in 1936-37) and so little 
on a single commercial college (28 ttiousands 
only in 1936-37 or less than 1% of that ^Ut on 
the Arts C’olloges) that it behoves the 
ment to compensate for past neglect by very 
ht>eral provisions now in the interests of this 
rising generations ol Bengal. * ^ 

The Calcutta Technical Institute, the College 
of Engineering and Technology at Jadavpur 07 
the Veterinary College at Belgachia afford fine 
examples of independent growth outside the orb}t 
of the University system and we mi^t follow 
them here with necessary modification. But onCT 
thing is certain that the status, dignity and 
prestige as well as the financial qf 

the College must be raised beyond ewrfi to a 
high pitch, and it should np longer fep allowed 
to suffer from an inferiority Very 

15. Even in England, m ol isMwitr w«« 

attached to the boy, jotniag ihe TaMcal Bw Sdiooki 
instead of a Grammar 8chMl-;-wM th0 WAiiili 
triet had a tendency to M bt infmn; 'M 

men and the liberal a ieattoioy to bo 

ihilated and overwowdddUa teooBily 

foniitt to bo eorrectod bf #4 EWoit 

Mpm If w mpi imami 


fiaettl Eapart 
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libmki finaaditt jHmriagidDB will have to be 
made; 40nqpefati4o of the Isidian and Suntan 
btMia^^Miiitjlttmee will have to be enlisted; 
adMM^ 'iammti well<'t>ni<i and competait 
Miff WffrhSm M be provided for; all neoessaiy 
^wuld be ungrudgingly given, 
mMl’ Hpna&tS'in-aid should be given to the 
IttH^lte ionamercial schools and colleges to raise 
faciir Btuidard and to encourage them to do their 
bMhW Model Commercial Schools or inter- 
classes may be opened in Dacca and 
dbitt^ng, and affiliations given elsewhere, — 
othewise all the glorious hopes of the Finance 
Minister and of the coming generations of 
Bengali youths aspiring in the commrecial field 
will be dashed io the ground. 

Another important tiling is the constitution 
of a Qaj^*^ Commercial services. The ever- 
shifting Of commercial teachers or staff 

often elated by grandiose schemes of develop- 
ment but laid low by the iniquitous cut of the 
Swan Retronehment Committee, have long been 
neglected and relegated to lose their pride and 
ability in a blind alley or a despised corner of 
the iJdiucational field. Now that the interest 
of all classes of people — the Government, the 
Commercial magnates as well as the thinking 
pubIio--4iave been roused to the development 
of this neglected but important branch of acti- 
vity, it is necessary to put energy and 
entlmiasm into the heart of those who will 
carry the burden of developing this type of 
education, and they must be saved from the 
ignominy of an inferiority complex. It is diffi- 
cult to explain why Accountancy, Commercial 
Qeograp]^ or othipr Commercial subjects sliould 
be regardsid as in any way inferior or less 
important than Sanskrit, Philosophy or Persian 
and rest ol the Arts, Science and Technical 
subiects in which a large number of Professor- 
ship exist in Government Colleges in Bengal 
but non© in useful commercial subjects. And 
again why Commercial Training should be 
regarded! An anathema and why there is but one 
iU>"Btipported Government institution against so 
many art© colleges, most of which are, to say 
the least, redundant ? 

A ceitomeroial Cadre of services away from 

fw letened iMWaipiiB ilcni« m intelleetual End that the 
feehnietl de not infuse at Jetfft as much intelG- 

gence, andncwisMlKliB and hroad outlook as the other 
Buhindfeik 

Id. A Ikdiuti %ith the Industries Department mly 
•Iso Jbh idhSttglfl of ur the Instiiwn may nVea he ahnnted 
h$Kk to wt Iwgwitmhnt as it fus n leer yenrs hauL urliii 
a dew «s n tei^Kim|o|dmd 

wndep, madm, wnmnwoe «»d indue* 
triee— limm all of dM Wmi go iaid in hnwl 


,1he general service in the Fldiuoation Department 
should therefore be built up,17 And there 
should be a scheme of promo^n by healthy 
process of emulirion and development within 
the service as will assure a wholesome service 
morale, pride and enthusiasm in the task of 
building up a new profession, whose value will 
ultimately depend on the value and ability of 
their makers. 

Two classes in the Junior Course, two in 
the Senior Course and one in the Advance 
Course (admissions limited to 60 in each sec- 
tion of the first stage, and to 60 in each of the 
second and third stage — fees varying between 
Rs. 5/-, 7/- and 10/- respectively) may immedi- 
ately be started within perhaps the present 
frame-work of staff and accommodation with 
slight modifications and adjustments. But such 
(‘xperirnents should not stand in the way of an 
ultimate development of the schemelB a neces- 
sary re-organization on a strictly vocational 
line, 19 but not without an awakening of the 


17. With a really permanent Principal in the scale 
of Rs, 400-1000 (B.S.E S.) at least four or five Professor- 
ships in the Bengal Educational Service, one Inspector of 
Commercial Schools and Colleges, and two Superintendents 
of Intermediate commercial classes (which may also be 
tagged on to gome Government High Schools, to avoid 
extra establishment expenses-^C/. Sadler Commission’s 
report re. intermediate classes) proposed to be started 
in Dacca (Narayanganj) and Chittagong in the same 
grade; one Vice-Principal or officer-in-charge of the 
evening classes for co-ordination and necessary super- 
vision also in the B.E.S. Eight lectureships including 
one in Shorthand in the grade of Rs. 125-3S0: about 
sixteen or eighteen assistant lectureships (includiug those 
for newly proposed commerce classes) in the j^de of 
Rs. 10()*250; an additional number of part4iiiie lecturers 
for the day as well as lor the evening daeaes Ipr instruc- 
tion in new subjects and courses, who should be entitled to 
leave and special provident fund fadlities; and oiher 
staff, one Head clerk and two Senior InsUruetore in Tyyle^ 
writing in the selection grade of Rs. lSO-2^; besides one 
Physical Instructor, Junior Instructors in Typewriting, one 
in charge of the Library and the Commercial Museum, 
Second and other clerks, mechanics and menial staff, etc., 
as per requirement. 

18. liie scheme in some resists is much legs amhi* 
tious than the scheme of commermol education in Bombay 
though more vocational and broad-haeed than the latter. 
In pay, prospects and stotus the Sydenham Collogo stands 
very high, which it may not bo nobble for tiie attenuated 
finances of Bengal to provide at leaat in the experi- 
mental stage and with a war bangiiig on the gboaldeia* 

19. Ihe Chairman of the SMs Commhtee on 

Secondary Education in EngbaMMSb WfQ SgOne, who 
it also the Prindpd of a coRoge ig CnnMdgtk Wdee 
being tbp INttMettt of the Employmeiit 4 tiie 
Cambidge -idMiila a atrictiy 

vocations Itiaa hi AciamX had la oven in 

favour m omelidlnf H k doauan of or Pniyer- 
alty odnoatiea; and h^ tiiaali mm pvhvdhe aerioiu 
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finteliwJt Wid a developmaut of cfearaeter, wWoh 
[fhotild a Hwihoodf of thought witti 

that of aotio^. The wbola «<slieme, g^vaii ©ffact 
to eve^ if ^dually, oeod wt ultimately cost 
more ihao Half the average ooat of stuaeut Id 
the Oi;^nli»eDt CoUeges or a third of the cost 
per head of student in the Presidency College, 
i (much less than that of a technical institution 
under the Government) of which the Institute 
was once a part and parcel, and from which it 


thinking, nven if it runs counter to est^lished thought. 
In Bengal, application of his principles should be 
speciatiy welcome. 


was separated long ago with a vieer M inda* 
pendent development, whioh^ W not 

materialise in these thirty It 

certainly reflects no credit on the 
capacity or the genius of Bengal. 

The drift of Bengal’s in^ructuous or des- 
pondent politics to the Rft out of all provinces 
in India is a symptomatie pointer of the 
dangers lying ahead of young Bengal being 
driven by hunger or helplessness to ana^han 
or communism—unless t^y afe Weaned AWay 
to a path of constructive commercial career 
and to an increased industrial life ilbM mtist 
necessarily follow the same. ' 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TOUR IN NORTHERN INDIA 

By ABHAYAPADA CHAKRA VARTY, m. a., b. l, 


A SENSE of enjoyment, sublimity and immensity 
as emanating from scenes of beauty wherein the 
invisible hand of the Creator is manifest, a 
sence of enjoyment, magnificence and solemnity 
as emanating from beauty-spots wlierein is 
evident the height of human skill, intelligence 
and conception — ^these are the outstanding 
features of the impressions left in my mind 
And along with that there is the backwash of a 
stream of contemplative and philosophic 
thoughts which crossed my mind as I was 
reconnoitring the once grand and magnificent 
fort of Prithwiraj, the Indraprastha, the Kotla 
FerosEshah and the many other patlis of glory 
that have lad but to the »ave — a grave, either 

that 6f lehimara whi^, in its mute silence 
wilh the canopy of green verdure on its bosom 
and thol>idc vault of heaven overhead, is perhaps 
more elOQumt than eloquence personified; — or a 
grave^ Uhe that Momtas, over which has 
come ta oxtat a wonder edifice, ementing as if 
frop) a land iOf dxeams or the magic land in 
obeidtehce to the movement of a magic wand 
W iha nm^hdan of all magicians>-an 
edIfiCO which deflate the concep^on of man and 
pe^apa mefca to defy the limitations of time 
and 1 

fjoaving 0rientta on the evening of the 
BTth Sli0i9mbtr> laat year* by the Boon Express 
we iwnwm on tmdday. 'ITe 

Bena^. on #e and till 

jU AM el tim QDtti, We |toe»eded to tm 
muln on Aft Bm dobnwoA eaw 

Urn tewlywcMm^ irf^erhpdt^ 


bath-pools and Ghats, yachting space and 
festoons of electric lights covering a large area 
with a big slice of land left in the -centre for 
building a temple — ^Panditji’s idea of making 









the Benares Uituki « OtmniW^ unit, 

t^bie ot otwdNt lAistMin^ 
m Viaimiiim 'QsMini 
be wetk, ^ Wik ^ 4tQr, 
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dear relations, -^had dorian of Srec Biswanath 
ill the morning, in the afternoon ^ had a 
})lea«ant boat trip to Bcniraadhab Dhwaja. The 
grmd panoramic view of the city of ancient 
culture and tradition, the pulpit of the first 
utterance of truth by the great religious pro- 
phets and Rkhis of this great continent— parti- 



The ruins around Kutab Minar (including 
Mo»qup, Iron Pdlai (^housai Khuniha, 
ftc.) wilh a biicli!>’-p>c view of Delhi 

[Photo : Amal Chat ter ji 


Cularly alcing the banks of the (range'? — was 
imdoubiedly a charming sight — add to thi^ the 
labt rays of the setting b\n and the enchantment 
lent by distance and you can form some idea 
of the beauty of the scenery. 

On the Both inorniiig at about 11-30 AM 
wc left Bttiares by Dehra Dim Express for 
Hardwar— reached llardwar by 5 A.M, After 
having porformod our morning alihilioiis we left 
for Kankbal, a place not iar off fiom onr 
lodgiiigs saw Dnkshalaya nnd Jajnakundii 
and Imd a view of the Ganges surging its ivay 
oyer pebbles and craggy ubstructions in 
eircnlgr and mrcuitous cours(‘. From tliere vc 
went to Brahma Kunda and had our bath there. 
The ice-cold water, the calm and sobriety pi‘r- 
vadii^ around^— the scmio ma&sivc current of 
the danges with its crystal water exptising to 
view the timid and imsophislicatod imnatos? 
thereof, at ofice mark this place as one of the 
gifted ^ots of nature quite suitable for retired 
life. The same evening we went on foot to the 
Tunnel and thence to Brahma Kunda and the 
Ganges atumd where we spent a very delightfid 
evening, feeding the fish and floating the 
cAitvi^s, !Meifcfc morning by bus we went to 
Lachmantibpla and Hrishikesh, I had the full 
sati^action ot my tour of Ij»chman}hola* I 
could have done without liuiraprastlia, the 
Bewani Khas and all that wealth and M that 
fomt ever gave tat I fee! tot I could not 
have done wltout Laimmaiilhola* The sotahn 


grandeur of the scenery— high mountain ranges . 
cutting up the horizon on both sides and through 
the ridges, far below through the depths, the 
tiny little current of water, as transparent as 
glass, now winding its precipitous but smooth 
(‘ourso with a robust undercurrent and again in 
the twinkling of an eye surging its foamy and 
torrential march over boulders pd crags, the 
impeded waters producing the mighty sound of 
w'at erf alls — ^those are things whidh inspired awe 
and reverence in your mind and perforce drag 
you on to the mighty Creator. The solitude of 
tlie place, the sparsely spread out temples and 
hermitages along the road to the Swargasram 
afford sufficient encouragement to your mind to 
believ(‘ that eornmunion with your Creator 
would be a si>ontaneous heritage of the dwellers 
of this haven of bliss. The scenery around is 
sublime and beatific — all human calculations 
are baffled and man loses himself in bewilder- 
ment It is possible for man to conceive and 
create a Taj but human conception and capa- 
city cannot travel into the heights of serenity, 
sublimity and beatitude of a Ladhraanjhola. 

Here we had our bath and on the banks of 
the Gang'-vs our breakfast too. We then went 
along to Swargasrain and from there we crossed 
over by kisti to the other side where our bus 
was waiting. On our way back we came to 
Hrjhliikesh and had a very pleasant hour on 
fhe banks of the Ganges. The mighty current 
of the Ganges, owing to its sharp bend at this 
point, has converted this place into a lovely 



Dewan*i-Klias, Delhi Fort 

{Photo : AiniU Chatterji 


si^t. At about 4 P.M we came our 

D^ra. The same ni|£ht by Doon-Haidwar^Clelhi 
ibeprtee we left for Demi and on to mmfning 
of to $rd October, the Mabanabami da^, we 
leaidied J>elhi— Delhi, wbeio histoaT' has so 
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often repi*eted itself, whea*e kingdoms have been 
won and lost, wlicre dynasties have tlirived ami 
perished, where pomp and power had theii 
heyday of glory and now proelaming their frail- 
ty, fickleness and evanescence from the tottering 
ruins of all that was once majestic and magni- 
fioent. It gave mo sufficient food for musing 
over the present endeavours of the rulers to 
build by the side of the great city of tombs, a 
picturesque city which is beautiful in its con- 
ception and lovely and majestic in its 
production — ^thc city of New Delhi, I mean, is 
indeed a sight wortli its past glory, the limita- 
tions being the limitations of tlic AVc^t as 
compared with the wealth and grandeur of the 
East, the limitations of the modern matter-of- 
fact civilisation as emripared with the limitless 
culture, craft and skill of the land of curiosities 
and dreams during ages when almost the (mtire 
West was still in its cradle-bed and swaddling 
clothes of barbarity and heathenism. 

On the 3rd afternoon wc had a glimpse of 
New Delhi, in fho evening Pratima Darsan and 
Arati. Next morning (i.e. the 4th) we went 
round the tombs of glory and greatness viz.j 
Subdar Jung, the Lodi Tombs, Niznmuddaulah, 
Humayun’s Tombs, Indraprastlm, Kotin Feroz 
Shah. Of these places Kotla Feroz Shah and 
Indraprastha attracted me more than the other 
sites. Hurnay tin’s tomb built by Hamida 
Begum is magnificent but Jehanara’s tomb 
appealed to me more. Indraprastha or the 



Dewajrk4-Khftft, Aipra Fort 

IRhoto : Amal Chatterji 


Puranikeik as they call it with the mosque 
and Huinayun’s Library (which formerly was 
8her Shakes Mandal) is a very pleasant 
jstadyf-^Xadriipiastb of the Mahabharata 
this is the same ' site 
where Judhisthira had his Mayapuri built and 
ha^ty Buryyodhona had to pay the penalty 
of his vainglorious My, % do not proptwe to 


investigate; but that Haetina and Indrapraiptha 
were located side by teide and included within 
the Delhi area,— -an area consisting |)erha|:)S of 
no less than nine capital cities built and 
built and now existing more in its mins— is 
perhaps a settled fact And therefore, as I 
crossed the threshold of tbo crumbling I4gh 
gate of the Puranikella I felt that I wafiT^not 



ImambarB, Lucknow 

' [Photo : J. S«r 

born a slave. The signs of the invaders’ tyranny 
is less prominent at Indraprastha; even the 
mosque of llumayun has not disdained to bear 
the unmistakable proofs of Hindu architecture 
oil its r(‘ar walls. Perhaps the site was selected 
by many a ruler, botli Hindu and Muhammedan, 
foi his stronghold having had the Jumna for its 
natural fortification. The ^Wayapuri of 
Judhi'^thira was once converted into the strong- 
hold of the Emperor Slier Shah jicrhaflfl — the 
airangenients w’ltliiii the lort, its ramparts, 
(overt high roads over which a whole army 
could Jiave iimrclunl unnoticed, even now pro- 
claim to the world that military technique was 
hett(*r mastered by Emperors like ^Slier Bhab 
tlmri the sponsors of the brutal militarism of 
the present day w'orld. 

I am now turning my attention to 
Nizamuddowlah. The workmanship and carv- 
ings on the walls are very plehring and made 
me think that India was far in advance in every 
department of civilisation. 

On the 5th morning we fmined a big party 
and by bus we wont to Kutab Minar— visHed 
the Minar, the ruine of the Mosques^ Qhausat- 
khamba, Prithwirafs Fort m ruins, Jogmaya, 
Iron Pillar, Razia’s Tomb, Tomb, 

Bhulbhulalia (Oiasuddin Bulban’s Tomb?), 
Jumping Well, Bathing Well and a host of other 
things. Ibe ar^hiteStnral beaui^ of the Kutab 
(fid not ^pkase so nnM m did tb^ artistic 
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vorkmaiwMii m tbe {^U«v witidv appeared td 
me to be imeieimiMu tbet> Mi&ammedan. The 
hei^t i| 4 gidd; hei^t but then 

toere HpMttMwl >wy grand about E. 
Tb« |PWj{,||j|^^ ia its solitary grandeur in 


BuiMhlst Temple at Sarnath 

[Photo i J. Sur 

the mid^ of mins around, altliough slightly 
dislodged from its original position in its second- 
storey onwardu, still seeks to pick up the gaunt- 
let thrown out by ravaging and destructive 
time. I noticed some very fine and beautiful 
workmanship and car^dngs in AltaiiiashV tomb 
— ^they are exquisite and fit to be preserved as 
heirlooms of art by any nation of the world 
Rasia's t<Mnb and by its side the grave of Jicr 
favourite slave made me rather pensive. The 
once great sovereign of India, daughter of 
Altainash, has allowed her earthly remnants to 
rest in an insiimificant burial like this: I wab 
reminded of the Court intrigues during her 
reign and of the stories about her secret pro- 
fession^ of love to a Hindu general Bircndra 
Sini^a, Birendra Bingha’s refusal and the dark 
cons^uences that followed. And, as I thought 
wi^in inys^fi this ini^t explain as to why she 
had built this unassuming sanctuary for hei 
earthly rwnants.: or she might have thouglit 
that an hot pomp and {p'andeur she might not 
outlive rava^ of tune but in her 'humility 
and modeSi^ she would, particularly because, 
crossed in idie had allowed herself to be 
earned away hy ikt i^kit of reven^ which 
must have In its Wfdrn disdain and 

remorse, p$mm liad pity. 4ogmaya temple is 
a plekaasd^ Mob h me ^lek the devastating 
tyranny dt Ibn 

Latl in the w t we etjine 

back to our wlthm bidf an «r 

BO we agabk im to ^vkit Vbk 


Monument, Cashmere Gate, Delhi Fort and the 
Jumma Musjid. 

I shall luH tarry long at Delhi with my 
imiiressioQs and, therefore, X hasten to 
impressions about the FoH. The Dewaai Am 
with the marble throne in the centre is full of 
simplicity and grandeur, oriental art in paint- 
ing, carving and sculpture is exhibited at its 
highest. The Dewani Khas is monumental in 
its grandeur, past and present, and is glorious 
in spite of the onslaughts of time and ravages 
of foreign invapsion. The inscriptions on i^ 
inner walls “ Agar Fardoa^ Baruye Jamimstha^ 
To HammasthOf Haminastha Hamim^tha**^ 
If Paradise is anywhere on earth it is here, 
it is here, it is here. — never for a moment 
testify to Shah Jclian’s folly but they declaare 
m the most unequivocal term tliat Shah Jehan 
'was not only a great Emperor but that he was 
a poet and a lover of pomp and grandeur— *that 
he lived in a dream-land in the midet of his 
Begums surrounded by grandeur, glory and 
munificence, and the Rang Mahal, the Baths and 
the other departments within the X'ort bear 
eloquent te'^timonies thereof. We cannot leave 
the Delhi Fort without mentioning the famous 
Moil Mubjid wherefrom the Kohinoor, as anec- 
dotes allege, was taken away. 

After seeing Delhi Fort we came back 
visiting on the way the Juiuma Musjid. This 
Musjid stands on its high pedestal of glory and 
giandcur even tod^y, but whether the high« 
pne'sts of religion like an Akbar or a Shah 
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leiwn will reuKwar to mHa IVtaHhioa 
«m4 ^aitaiieisro wnd mM w toil# 

ItHli imd toitottowwMt toNto 
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andi tolerance among the Jarring sects and com* 
mumties of Hindustan has perhaps been driven 
down into abylmal depths of the unknown 
and obscnre lot all times to come. 

On the 6th moniing we left for Agra reach- 
ing there by about 6 P.M. The same night 
after 9 P.M. we went to the Taj. The firs+ 
impressions of the Taj in a dim noonlight, for 
tile moonlight was not quite bright, was 
enchanting and bewildering* W© made up our 
mind to see the moonlit Taj once again on the 
following night. 

On the 7 th morning we went by motor eta 
to the Fatehpur Sikri. Thi<^ place, like its own 
cieator, Akbar, has withstood wondeilully well 
the invasion of tune and the onslaughts of the 
forces of destruction The high ideal of Akbai 
—plain living and high tliinking luieft ol all 
religious idiosyncraeies and bigotiy — is in \ery 
great prominence in this huge foiticss which 
the great politician, lulii, tlnnkci and cmpiie- 
buildcr Akbar had schemed out and built. The 
vaatness of this fori symbolists the vastness of 
Akbor’s mind. The cosmoiiolilan nature of the 
different component parts constituting the c ntire 
building 16 a true index of the poliuoal and 
religious character of Akbar, and the grea^ 
mosque with its Bouland (late and the marble 
white tomb of his Guru Selim Chistlu in Us 
courtyard testify to Akbar’s sense of piety and 
majesty, his love for the noble and the beauti- 
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ful. Court oObeistod of his Kaba- 

Ruitiia amtBd Itina and the migbijr fortresa 4>uiH 
bjr him eonilMtt of the oenM bioch for himself 
«iih tie^ abudeejef hMf^ie^es, Itmdus imd 
Mtami k. Nor is there 
Hindu iut^eniiwi ‘ JmiBiabid 


Midisl has its great atafy t« tell W 

Akbar was this fort bdlt Iqi lifc 

charseter by its versatility, eosmmitoiiiil^ 
simpUehy, and vastuess, Nor is tbs smtsiv, 
marie of culture in science sad stjftenrritig 
wanting, as is exhibited all nnmd in lortMss 
including the mints and riie^««Mrvoini tor the 
storage and supply of water, ' 

From Akbar’s fort at fatcinimr fiatri I 
tiavellcd to the site of his 0?ave, Seenodra. 
Like Akbar himself this Secundsa stands in 
tolenm grandeur, all its owm fiven Taj 



Itimad-ud-daula, Agra 
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perhaps has not the grandeur of sdemuity 
as Hecundra has As I stepped inside 
the mighty tomb ol this great mind and mighty 
ruler a feeling of immensity coupled with » 
‘^ense of simplicity overpowered me The vast- 
of the building, Us unorthodoac style of 
aichitectural beauty, with total absence of glit- 
tei and glamour, its sombre outlook and yet its 
mute utterance of a note of welcome tq sit 
people of all ciecds and nationalities 
It out as a singular spot for meditation and 
perhaps give us a glimpse into world of 
inner thoughts ol the great mind that had 
planned out and constructed the repository lor 
it^ frail and cpiiemcral mortal coil 

Now to the Agra Fort— hut before taking 
you to the Agra Fort I want you to aoeompatiy 
me to Itmutdowlah, the tomb ot tte ^rsian 
sojourner to India in quest of jfor^ne. Nur 
Jehan, his daughter, brouidit huh that fortune 
and also built ibis exquisite toaib after his 
death. Beautiful tiM Nnr Joban was, the light 
of the world, this little of fatiber yields 
to none in its emnitte beauty eahSltitkg an 
amount of art and that stsikars ^ticism. 

I am inelined tq that this tomb, as if 
built of Neer J<han*a fatherii 

must ha^lifal sto m^iai(4on cd beimty, as ' 
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as Belim Chiathrs tomb its mepiraiion of pmity 
and sobriety, Soeundro its inspiration of solem- 
nity, vastnoss «*wi immensity and Humayun^s 
tomb its m^iration of grandeur and majesty 
that Wipod Shah Jehan to dream the wonderful 
dream of his wonder edifice the Taj — a majestic 
and monumental conception — colossal, magni- 
ficent, sublime and perhaps eternal in its 
execution, holding at bay the devastating 



View of Lachmanjhola, the bridge and the 
aurruunding landerape 
‘ IPhuto ; Amal Chatlerji 

prowess of the god of debtruclion uiid setdving 
to obliterate the distinction between the 
temporal and the eternal — the ('ternal love with- 
in the Imiuan Itreast seeking its eternal utterance 
in a dreamland of purity and sublimity. The 
execution of Shah Jehan^s great dream into an 
eternal utterance embodied in the white marble 
mausoleum, the monumental Taj, is jierhaji.s 
the last word lluit eould be said regarding 
earthly love, poinj) and power, graiideiii, 
majesty and sublimity and marks an epoch m 
tlie histoiy of all temporal creation by it- 
challenge to outvie the creator of Shall Jclum 
himself. I visited the Taj four times over aiul 
yet 1 longed to sec it again. The moonlit Taj 
on whose stone-set walls I saw iiiibodded so 
many moons, the Taj wdtli the setting sun about 
it and with the scorching rays of the meridian 
hm overhead so full of dazzle, and dazing the 
onlookers, these' are recollect ions wdiich will be 
borne in mind long after I have ceased to see 
the Taj any mort'. 

As I hasten to conclude my impressions of 
the tour witliin the precincts of the Agra Fort, 
I wish to tell you now and here that I will not 
come back to the Tribeni Bangam, where I saw' 
the fountain mingling with the river and the 
river with the ocean, the Ganges and the 
Jamuna, embracing each other as they have done 
and yet their identity kept marvellously 


separate. “ Kalindi is still playing to the 
tune of the surging Ganges, forging ahead her 
course down the valley of the Unit^ Provinces 
and keeping time with the onward march by her 
darkish billows and breakers, 

At Allahabad, I am taking it out of the 
chronological order, I also saw the Khusru Bag. 
By the grave of Khusru, the Prince of Princes, 
and so much alike his grandfather, the great 
Akbar, and so greatly full of Hindu sentiments 
— I wi.-h I could have stayed longer but I 
eould not for want of time. I remembered as 
history records it that Khusru was the heir- 
api)arent to the throne of his grandfather who 
thought that he was the fittest prince to succeed 
Akbar. But then Akbar changed his mind on 
his death b(al aiifl Prince Selim succeeded him 
Kmjieror .f(diangir. Khusru rebelled against 
Ills father .lehaiigir but was quelled. The most 
Inutal and diabolical revenge that was wreaked 
upon him and his laithfiil adherents forms one 
ol the daikcst chapters in the hi-tory of the 
Moghal rule in India. Blinded and bereft of 
nil liopes Khusru was led to his grave. He 
came to be looked upon by many as a martyr 
{ lid Kliusru Bagh w^as considered to be a place 
of pilgrimage. 

I w'ill now tell you what I saw and w^hat 
1 felt at the Agra Fort. This fori, which was 




View of the Ganges at Lachmanjhola 
near Swargaslnram 
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begun by Akbar and finished by his grandson 
Shah Jehan, is at once the crowning glory and the 
grave-yard of the Moghal Empire in India. 
(>verl(x>king as it does, the mighty Taj, the 
monumental tomb of Shah Jehan^s Begum 
Momtaj, a kindrtd tie of pathos binds them 
together for ail times to come. When Shah 
Jehan added the Moti Musjid, the Kbas Mahal, 
the Shish Mahal and the wonderful balbs, littJe 
did he think even in his dreame that the 
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builder of the mighty Taj and the ruler of the 
great empire will have to end his erstwhile 
majestic career in confincnient as a state 
prisoner within ihe four corners of a small room 
inside the same fort and that too through the 
tyranny and under the direct vigilance of his 
own flesh and blood. The key-note of the 
tragedy that was struck with the demise oi 
Momtaj Begum and the element of .sublimity 
which w^as heralded with the advent of the Taj 
— did not end with the Taj, nor was it confined 
within the gorgeous tomb, in its central dome, 
with the peals oi everlasting echoes and re-echoes, 
hut lik(‘ the siren V song it diffused its poisonous 
and benumbing influenci' over the vast empire 
and eventually culminated in the tragedy of 
tragedies wiien under the cloak of higotiy and 
ndigious cliar]atani>m the universal and 


elemental ties of blood were denied and a 
brother perpetrated the most heinous, oxitrage- 
ous and atrocious secret murder of his brothers, 
and a son kept in cruel confinement his mighty 
procreator. Behind all the fitter and. gran- 
deur of the Agra Fort a grim tragedy was 
enacted — a tragedy of many thousand years; 
the grinmess of the tragedy btdng so conspicuous 
because it marched in so suddenly, so precipi- 
tate, and with such unholy stt‘ps. The reflection 
of the Taj on some of the tiny stones on the walls 
of the fort is quite in keeping wdth the tragic 
atmosplierc, the deep tragedy of Shah Johan’s 
career, a tragedy which is profound in its 
pathos and far-reaching in its effect, a tragedy 
which eventually engulfed the indomitable 
jirowesK of the Moghal Empire in India and 
led to it^ ha'^ty and indecent burial. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS AND THE EDUCATION OF 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 

My rsiIA BISWAS m.a., b.t. 


Every wise* parent, desirous of giving hU or hei 
child the right start in life, should not neglect 
its early childhood, the sound^ training ol wliich 
has a very important bearing* in its future edu- 
cation. Thift period of a child's life is considercrl 
to be very important, both Irom the physical 
and psychological points ol view. It is in early 
childhood that such habits as arc likely to make 
for the future happiness • and well-being of a 
child should be developed. Now the problem 
is how to give a child the right sort of training 
in the early period of its childhood, and to 
whom this highly responsible duty is to be en- 
trusted. Neither is the right care of infants an 
easy task. It calls for a good deal of technical 
knowledge as well as skill on the part of an 
educator. In Bengal, the bulk of the population 
being ill-educated and poverty-stricken, the 
average parent is too poor, ignorant and over- 
w'orked to be capable of undertaking this 
responsibility. Nor do the uneducated parents 
know how to bring their children up efficiently 
— how to feed and clothe them properly. All 
attempts to teach them the right ways of doing 
things very often prove futile, as they seldom 
care to be convinced. Especially it is the 
children of the working classes, who are, as a 
rule, ill-fed, ill-clad and not sufficiently cared 
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lor, need to be looked after, while then’ parents 
go out lor work. Sometime» when the parents 
are av^ay, the children are left entirely to them- 
selves. Hence the necessity and importance of 
.setting up a number of good nursei’y school- 
throughout the Province', where the children of 
the working people should be taken good care of 
and should be kept agreeably occupied during 
the working hours. Besides, by the time tin* 
average child is sent to school in Bengal, some 
of its habits are already formed. The teachers 
are sometimes hard-'put to it to cure their pupils 
of some of their bad habits. This also renders 
the education of pre-school children absoluteh’ 
necessary. 

In our Province, very few parents are 
w^ell equipped for this most difficult and 
lesponsible task. Only a handful of well-to- 
do people have the means and wherewithal to 
provide the ideal environment — food, clothing 
and space for their children. Even highly 
educated parents, who have plenty of money 
and leisure, fail to give their children what the* 
latter can get in a good nursery school. Tlie 
companionship of other children of the same 
age, which counts for so much in the training 
of early childhoodi, can hardly be secured in 
every home. In the smaller families especially, 
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children are likely to get Belf-centred and pre- 
cocious, due to too much indulgence and 
attention from their elders. Besides, parent*- 
cannot be expected to possess the mature 
experience of the nursery school teachers, gained 
by dealing with innumerabk* children of differ- 
ent types. 

Apart from the (juestion of expenses that 
are to hi* involved in creating the ideal 
nursery school conditons in a single private 
hoinc» in the opinion of Mr. Bertrand 
RuHsell, such things, “ if provided privately for 
one family of children are lik(‘ly to give rise 
to an undesirable “pride of possession” and a 
“ feeling of superiority ” in the minds of those 
pampered cluldren, which have a very liad 
moral effect on their future characters. So all 
parents, whether rich or poor, will do well x.() 
send their children to a suitable school from 
the age of two upwards — at least for a ]mrt of 
the day. AfletHpis are made at the Froebel and 
Montessori schools to meet these needs of well- 
to-do children. Unfortunately, in Bengal, only 
a very small number of parents are rich enough 
to tifh'rd the expenses of these schools. Besides, 
theie are very few institutions of these types 
in the rural areas of the Province. The children 
of the poorer section of the population are, as 
a rule, debarred from enjoying the mental and 
physical development, which seems to b(‘ the 
special jirerogative of well-to-do children, at 
the present moment. The budding young lives 
of the unfortunate children of the poorer classes 
cannot but be affected, ^both physically and 
mentally, by the poverty, ignorance an<l 
stupidity '"of their parents — ^the unhealthy 
atmosphere of their wretched homes, reeking of 
filth and disease — ^malnutrition, lack of fresh- 
air and insufficient clothing. 

Nursery schools would go a long way 
towards overcoming the^ disadvantages of 
a bad home, and are thus calculated to 
be of immense service to the poorer 
section of the population. The neglected 
children t)f the worlung classes may well be 
admitted into a nursery school from the age of 
two and allowed to remain there until the age 
of five or so. Before admission each child is to 
be subjected to a systematic medical examina- 
tion. If any physical or organic defect is 
detected in the course of it, and if it is consi- 
dered to be amenable to treatment, the nursery 
school authorities should at once see their way 
to get it cured in a suitable clinic or a hospital. 
A good deal of the infant mortality that is 
taking place in Bengal at the pre««ent moment, 
is expected to be prevented, if a network of 


nursery scliools are started throughout the 
Province. 

A nursery school should constitute ‘‘a real 
place of nurture and not merely a place where 
babies are minded till they are five A nursery 
school teacher should therefore be fully ali\^ 
to the pysical and mental needs of her pupils, 
and should try to promote the natural growth 
aiyli development of their growing bodies and 
minds. So she must needs be something of a 
psychologist too. A nm-sery school aims at the 
earliest trainiAg of children’s characters and 
laying the foundation of their future education. 
The older the child grows, the more stress is 
laid on the imparting of instruction. The 
medical examination of the pupils of a nursery 
school should take place at least once a month, 
and their physical defects, if any,'"^Trould he 
promptly attended to. ' Each child is to be 
weighed fortnight The teachers will do 

well to keep a chart for every one of tlieir 
pupils, in which the variations of the height and 
weight are to be regularly recorded. The 
children should remain at a nursery school from 
8 o’clock in the morning until 6 o’clock in the 
evening. During these hours, their meals and 
(‘lothing are to bo supplied by the school. As 
far as possible, they should have regular hours 
of meals, sleep, work and play. They will thus 
be taught to form certain regular habits from 
early childhood and will Icam the value of 
time. The necessity and importance of develop- 
ing a few healthy and hygienic habits should 
also be inculcated among the pupils. Special 
efforts should be made to keep their bodies and 
gannents clean. The teachers should always 
insi'st on the children keeping everything neat 
and tidy. The latter should always be made 
to speak, (*at, sit and vralk properly. Attempts 
should also be made to implant certain impor- 
tant moral virtues in the minds of the pupils. 
They should be taught to work and play in 
perfect harmony and co-operation with each 
other — ^to be helpful to and sympathetic with 
each othcr—-to be just, truthful, courageous, 
straight-forward, and self-reliant. A sound 
training of the senses should form the basis of 
the instruction in a nursery school, which should 
be conducted mainly on the Montessori lines. 
Instruction may well be imparted to the bigger 
children through various games and play, for 
the purpose of which suitable apparatus and 
appliances are to be provided. The smaller 
children should be given plenty of toys to play 
with. The bigger pupils should be taught to 
sing and recite simple nursery rhymes and 
verses with suitable action, and to dance and 
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phiv to tlie accompaniment of some musical 
jiistrument. Tlieir musical and rliytlunic sense 
can thus be trained from the early years of 
their infancy. The children of the nursery 
schools should be made to spend most of their 
time out of doors, and provision should be made 
for plenty of fresh air indoors too. A nice 
garden, is therefore quite indispensable To a 
nursery school. Weather permitting, the 
children can remain m the garden for major 
portion of th(‘ school hours, playing in the open 
air, and tending plants. Thus a*lnve of nature 
can be instilled into their minds from the early 
years ot tlieif childhood. They may well be 
asked to sow the seeds of different jilants m 
different seasons in the small plots to be assign - 
(‘d to them in the school garden. They will 
thus get to know the names of the flowers and 
vegetables, peculiar to different seasons of the 
y('ar. In order to familiarise the children with 
the names of the diftVrent crops, fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables of the seasons, occasional festi- 
vals may well be jirranged for m the schools in 
different seasons, and tin* bigger ])upils may 
be asked to take part in these. The children 
may also be called upon to pick flowers every 
day and arrange those m vases. Occasionally 
they may be a^ked to adorn their own persons 
as well as class-rooms with flowers and wreaths. 
Thus their aesthetic sense may well be cultiva- 
ted from their very chilliood. They may be 
encouraged to have pets of tjieir own and to 
take proper care of them. This will help to 
beget a love of the lower animals and a healthy 
interest in their lives and habits. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell seems to have truly 
observed, 

“The nursery school, if it Became universal, could in 
one generation remove the profound differences in educa* 
tion, which at present divide the classes.” 

The dearth of these institutions in 
Bengal is being keenly felt at the present 
moment. It is high time that our 


resources should be pooled, and co-ordinated 
efforts should be put forth to meet this most 
pressing need of the country. First and fore- 
most, an adequate number of teachers need to 
bo trained in the nursery school methods. 
Suitable facilities for training teachers on these 
lines should be afforded at all the training 
schools of the Province, so as to enable a 
sufficient number of women to undergo a 
hpecialised course of training and to qualify 
themselves for teaching in nursery schools. In 
the event of maintaining nursery schools, as 
sejiarate institution^, considerable recurring 
expenditure is likely to be entailed thereby, and 
this may prove a heavy drain on tlie financial 
resources of the country. To reduce the 
expenditiin* to a minmium, nursi^ry departments 
may well be opened in the existing schools, 
wherever it is possible. As it is the children of 
the poorer classes, specially, who are expected to 
deriv(‘ the iiiaxiinuTn of benefit from these 
institutions, it is desirable that the fees to he 
charged from the pupils of the nursery schools 
should be very small. 

It IS a great pity that in our country 
the ignorance of the uneducated parents, who 
an*, as a rule, v(*ry conservative, militates 
against the introduction of any innovation 
in the way of reforming the present-day 
educational system. They are sure to oppose 
whatever, in their opinion, runs counter to their 
time-honoured traditions. So if nursery schools 
are to be popularised, public opinion is to be 
educated, first of all. Unless the utility of such 
institutions is borne in upon the parents, all our 
efforts in this direction are foredoomed to failure. 
If the authorities of the schools fail to enlist the 
sympathy and co-operation of the children’s 
parents, they will find it impossible to keep the 
institutions going. Besides, no scheme for 
reform can be carri(*d into effect, unless and 
until sufficient money is forthcoming both from 
p^i^^ate and public sources. 




IDEAS BEHIND NUFFIELD COLLEGE 

By A. D. LINDSAY 


You may have seen something in the papers 
eighteen months ago of a new and munificent 
gift of Lord Nuffield’s to the University of 
Oxford. Ho gave the University a silo on the 
west side of the City and a large endowment, 
amounting to a gift of n million pounds in all. 

A College was to be built on thk site. It was 
not, however, to be merely another of the 
Colleges of Oxford, another new foundation 
such as, for example, Keble College and 
Hertford were in the nineteenth century. It 
was to he a new exi)eriinent. For on(‘ thing 
it was to ho concerned with research. Its 
students were all to be reading for Ro'^earch 
Degrees. Secondly, its research was to be 
esjiecially, though not exclusively, in the field of 
social studies. Tliirdly, though it was to be a 
(College with a Warden, Fellows, and students 
of its own, Fellows’ and students’ rooms, Dining 
Hall, C’oramon rooms, Lecture rooms and all 
the rest of it, it was to be the University’s 
instrument of social research; the University 
will govern it. Fellows of other Colleges may 
be made also Fellows of Nuffield. Its facili- 
ties for research will be at the disposal of all 
Univ(‘rsily teacher:^ in social studies whatever 
their C’ollege. There has not been anything 
(juite like it in Oxford before. And lastly — 
and tills is perhaps the root of the matter — the 
(h)llege is to try a now method of research in 
the social studies, based on the co-operation of 
tile aead'emie researcher and the practical man 
of affairs. Let me on i\n< quote Lord 
Nuffield’s words : 

“ f have been wondering whether there h any way t« 
l)ridge the aeparation between the theoretical students of 
contemporary Civlliasaiion and the men re'^ponsihle for 
canyuig it on ; between the economist, the political 
tUeoiibt, the student of government and administration on 
the one hand and on the other hand the business man, 
the [uditieiau, the Civil servant and the local government 
official, not to mention the ordinary everyday man and 
woman.” 

This is the root idea behind Nuffield College 
and T think it is of general interest. Here in 
Oxford the C'ollege has been inspired by two 
rt'cent experiment which have already had 
promising results, the Nuffield Medical School 
anil certain experiments of eo-oporation with 
men of affairs which our students of politics 
and economics have been making recently. The 


Nuffield Medical School was founded to bridge 
the gulf which the excessive specialisation of 
modem scientific knowledge has caused between 
the scientist in the laboratory and the 
practising doctor in the hosiiital. It is an 
elaborate and costly affair because^ so many 
highly specialised workers are n^de^ af the 
same time, but to bring about to-o^eration 
between the scientist . and tjie doctor is not 
difficult in principle.' They can meet in the 
hospital. There is nothing corresponding to 
the hospital as a natural unitjng place lor “ the 
tlieoretical students of conteiniwrary Civiliza- 
tion and the men responsible fpr carrying it on.'* 
The ecpiivalent to the hnspitaJ Ts the world — 
which idiisperscs rather than unites Now our 
economists and students of "p^ditics in the last 
few years have been trying by discussions with, 
and questionings of, men of affairs to check their 
theories of how men might be expected to behave 
by finding out what actually happens ; and the 
results of this combination of theory and 
questioning of the men of affairs have alreadv 
been remarkable. But, as conducted up till 
now, this co-operation has limits. It takes 
time for the theorist and the practical man to 
understand one another. We hope that the 
atmosphere and common life of a (\)llege will 
make such co-operation in research more 
effective 

Nuffield College will he both a place where 
the tlieorist and the man of affaiKs will put their 
lieads together to coii'^i^er v\hat social problems 
are in most urgent need of such joint enquiry 
— an instninu'iit for directing research into 
fruitful and practical channels — and a place 
wln're the progrniimu' of research thus planned 
may be carried out in a more concrete and 
realistic way than would have been possible 
without such co-operation. The last year has 
been spent in planning for the College : the 
building, we hope, may begin this coming 
summer, and, though the building will probably 
not bo completed till 1941, we shall make some 
.start in our research from probably next 
autumn. 

I want in this talk to Indian listeners to 
say something about the general implications 
of this idea. My conviction about the necessity 
of some sort of co-operation in social research 
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between University teachels and practical men 
was strengtlieneid' in me when 1 was in India 
some nine years ago as Chairman of a Commis- 
sion on Christian Higlier Education, The 
Commission was set the task of making up its 
mind wfiat sliould be the function of the Chris- 
tian Colleges in the life of India. That raised 
ill our minds the more general (luestinn of what 
ought to be the function of Universities in the 
modern world — the Indian Colleges, it seemed 
to us, were mainly or almost exclusively pursu- 
ing what is, I sup])ose, the oldost function of 
riuversities, the training of tlie learned 
piofessioiis- and of government administrators 
— no doubt an iini)ortant and essential function. 
But the Colleges did not seem to be doing much 
besides that, and there was no evidence that the 
eonimunity expected them to do anything else. 
Vel at the same time we were struck, as anyone 
i> bound to be, by the crying need for scienti- 
fic and scholarly knowledge which existed in 
t}i(‘ community. Tliere were all sorts of things 
that members of tlic Christian coiiimunuy wanted 
to learn: tin* solution of economir problems, 
of educational problems, of political and 
administrative as well as of theological ques- 
tions, and no one sujijtosed it was the business 
of the University or College to supply the 
answei'a to these <iuestions, and yet no institu- 
tions were more fitted to supjily the knowledge 
needed for those subjects than the C/oll(‘ges. 
Tliey taught them, and it would help their teach- 
ing ii the teachers were at th!) same time to be 
eiKiuirers and researchers. So we recommen- 
detl in our report that there should be in those 
CMiri>tian colleges in India what we culled a 
department of Extemsion and Research, research 
to find out the answers tp the questions asked 
and extension to see that tiie answers were got 
across to the people who needeid' the knowledge, 
and we wanted it arranged that on the board 
which ran this department there should be both 
tlie University professor and the teacher or 
pastor or leadcir of the village community. I 
am told that this part of our report has been 
widely tidopted in India, and I have read some 
most interesting reports of research arising out 
of its adoption. 

There is the same sort of idea in India as 
m Nuffield College that research in social 
matters should be carried out by the eo-ope- 
lation of theorists and practical men, and 
carried out in a University or College. Is there 
any reason why this idea of co-operation 
between the practical man and the theorist 
should be more necessary in social studies than in 
other branches of knowledge ? 


The urgent need for researcli in social 
studies is a mark of the changing civilisation 
ill which we live. Societies which arc largely 
ruled by custom donH- n\*(>d' it. Thiur ])r(»l)leuis 
are solved by skill, not by knowledge. But as 
our civilisation becomes more conn)]<*\ and 
changes more quickly, we become* mon* and more* 
conscious of the ne'od for knowleelge if we are 
to solve the problems with which vvi* an* conti- 
nually confronted. This eoiiseiousn(*s< of need 
has produced an enormous increase in researcli 
into .M)cial matters. There is hardly a University 
in the world whicli has not in tin* last fifty 
years largely increased its staff in economies 
and fioiitics. Timm'nse sums of money have 
been devoted in the years siiiei* the war 
to research in social studies. But how 
clisappomtmg have Ix't'ii tin* result'' The 
failure of all Uun (‘(‘fort is s(*en most cl(*arly 
in the fact tliat tlie practical man is apt to 
speak of the economist with scorn as a neces- 
sarily unpractical tlu'orist. 

Wliy has this hajipcncd ? In the physical 
scienc(‘s knowl(‘(lge is powi*!’ ’ Why is v 
appari'utly not so m the social sciences? 

For one thing, of course, in studying 
society we arc* studying something of almost 
infinite complication, when* 'what hni>pens is 
the result of the interplay oi a largi' number 
of different fmdors, wliert' (‘xperinuuit is almost 
imp(»ssil)le, and the abstraction usuallv neces- 
sary to olitain scientific accuracy, inipossibh>. 
Economics, for examjile, tends to becouu' 
scientific only if it Ix'conK's nauoti* from 
K'jility. 

But there is aiiotln'r difference bi'tween 
the social and the physical scien(‘es which is 
more iiujKirtant. In tin* )>hysi(‘al sri(‘nees 
knowledge is power, be{*aus(' from knowing tlu* 
lorccs ('f nnturi' wc can use them to our 
])urposes Hut iii(*re knowledge of social fact^s 
will not give us power to change them. We 
cannot it wcai* dirc'ct our electric charge 
through society and bring about tlie changes 
we (J(*sire. W(‘ need the wide-spread will to 
change, going with the accuraR* knowledge of 
circum.stani'es. The economist can often ex- 
plain how certain evils could he avoided if 
certain things were done which there is not the 
least pn^pect of society doing. Fruitful .social 
reform dejiends partly on knowing what p(‘ople 
are actually prepared to do: that is not a 
niatt<*r of scientific knowledge but of social 
judgment. But the practical men with social 
judgment often do not understand the far- 
reaching implications of social action. For that 
tlu* theorist is needed. 
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Purely scientific social analysis is normally 
too remote and unpractical : practical politics 
uncljeeked by scientific analysis is usually 
perverted by prejudice and wishful thinking. 
The Universities ought to furnish a })lacc suffi- 
ciently removed from the emotional stressch of 
politics to make impartial investigation 
possible. Left fo themsclvcvs the University 
researchers tend to study only the remoter and 
more abstract aspects of social questions. But 
if active co-operation can be brought about in 


the atmosphere of a University or College 
between the man of affairs and the theorist, it 
ought to be possible to turn the scientific mind 
on to the questions with which people are anxious 
and ready to deal, and if that happens the 
reproach of the uselessness of social research 
will be taken away. 

(This article is a full summary of a recent talk broad- 
cast by the British Broadcasting Corporation in their Em- 
pire Programme and published exclusively in India by 
The Modern Review.'l 


INDIAN IMMIGRATION INTO BURMA 

By P. M. ISAAC 


The passing of the motion in the House of 
Representatives in Burma that this House 
recommends to the Government that a Com- 
mittee with a non-official majority consisting of 
all political parties in Burma be appointed 
immediately to examine the question of immi- 
gration into . Burma ” has given rise to a 
considerable amount of discussion in the 
Burmese papers. The immigration question, 
no doubt, has been prominent in the public 
mind for some time and the Burma Riot 
Enipiiiy Committee in its Interim Report ha^ 
drawn special attention to this, pointing out that 
tiiere has been a widespread uneasiness among 
Burmans about Indian penetration into Burma. 

Under the Government of Burma (Tmnii- 
gration) Order of 1937, there could be no res- 
triction for a minimum of three years from the 
date of Separation and the above Order was not 
to be terminated at the end of that period 
without twelve months^ notice from the Govern- 
ment of Burma to the Government of India. 
The G(»vernment of Burma have been in 
communication with the Indian Government 
regarding the immigration question and have 
finally agreed to condluct an enquiry. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Baxter, Financial Adviser, has been 
appointed the sole Comraisaianer, with one 
Burman and one Indian attached to him as 
assessors. The enquiry will be conducted on 
the following lines : 

1. To ascertain the volume of Indian Immigration. 

2. To what extent it h seasonal and temporary and 
to what extent permanent. 

3. In what occupations Indians are mainly employed 
and the extent to which they are unemployed or under- 
employed. 

^ 4. Whether in such employment Indians either have 

displaced Burmant or could ^ replaced by Burmans, 


due regard being paid to both the previous history of 
such occupations and their economic requirements. 

5. Whether in the light of the statistics obtained and 
other relevant factors any system of equating the supply 
of Indian unskilled labour to Burman requirements is 
needed. 

The problem of immigration, of course, is 
not a new one. But only recently has it 
assumed such great importance that a constant 
agitation is going on against the influx of 
Indians into Burma. The following extract 
from a Burmese newspaper is typical of the 
seriousness of the agitation that is going on in 
this country : 

“ll is well known that the unreslrictcd immigration 
of foreigners into Burma has disorganized the social, 

economic and religious structure of Burmese society 

Pol'tical separation from India was demanded by Burma 
primarily to be able to deal with this question of immi- 

giation Owing to the absence of such legislation 

(immigration laws) in BuVma there has been Burmese 
unemployment, alienation of land, the marriage of Bur* 
mese women with foreigners giving rise to a race of 
hybrids, and Burmese-Muslim disturbances....” 

The political, economic and racial diffi- 
culties which have assumed a greater proportion 
in recent years in Burma make it difficult for 
giving a dispassionate consideration to this 
important issue. In fact, the incompleteness of 
reliable statistical data has made the problem 
much more difficult and prejudicial. 

At the very outset it should be understood 
that to carry out any enterprise successfully, be 
it agricultural, trade, commercial or industrial, 
a sufficient and efficient labour force is essential. 
Few countries in the world depend so much on 
imported labour as does Burma. Indian labour 
was formerly a blessing to the Burman 
labourers because the latter were unprepared' 
at that stage to build the railways, man the* 
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factories and steamers* etc. Hence a condition 
of “ non-competing groups prevailed and 
Indian labourers actually raised the standard 
of living of the Burmans. Now-a-days, the 
indigenous population of Burma has increased 
to such an extent that the non-competing 
groups have ceased to exist as such, and very 
few occupations are left without indigenous 
competitors. It is problematical, however, if 
withdrawal of Indians at the present stage 
w^ould be economically beneficial to the country. 
If the Burmese labourers Itftve the same 
standard of efficiency as the Indians, then there 
would no doubt be an increase in marginal 
productivity for Burmans. 

The most important argument advanctHl 
against the influx of Indian labour seems to be 
that it has been unfairly competing against the 
local Burmese labour. A cursory perusal of the 
past economic history of Burma wmuld slunv 
that Indian labourers came to Burma not 
because they could accept lower wages but 
because there was an unusually large demand 
for them when Burma opened up for economic 
development with wages considerably higher 
than in India. They would not aoeept low 
wages, in India or elsewhere, if they could get 
higher wages. In fact, they would not have 
been employed unless they (iid the same work 
for the same or less wages compared to indigen- 
ous labour. 

The total number of Indians resident out- 
side India, within the British Empire, is ap- 
proximately 3.3 millions and the number of 
those outside the British Empire is about 
100,000. Estimating the total population of 
India to be 360 millions the number of Indian 
nationals residing outside India, therefore, 
forms less than one-hundredth part of the total. 
Unlike several thickly populated countries of 
the West, agricultural India will not find it 
difficult to support this additional number if 
matters come to a head. 

In Burma, according to the 1931 Census 
Report, for every 1,000 people engaged in raw 
material production (all kinds of workers in- 
cluded) 44 are Indians; in transport for the 
same number 457 arc Indians; in industry 158 
are Indians and in trade their number is 172. 
These figures must have gone down very much 
during the last few^ years. On the population 
basis, the proportion of Indians employed in 
agriculture is very much less, while in the rest 
mentioned above, their number is more. After 
the Indo-Burma riot of 1930, marked changes 
have taken place in the employment of Indian 
labour. Gradually more and more Burmese 


labour is being used in various industries and 
in course of time imported labour has to give 
W'ay to indigenous labour. But leaders m this 
country want to see spectacular changes 
l)rought about immediately, little (•nvuig to 
find out what the effect of any such sudden 
changes would lead to. 

It is beyond doubt that the economic life 
of Rangoon and the industrial activity of 
Burma are largely dependent on Indian labour. 
India supplies a large number of rickshaw 
pullers, handcart pullers, dock labourers, mill 
workers, private and municipal sanitary 
workers and agricultural labourers. The most 
conspicuous among the Rangoon labourers are 
the Telugus who perform a major shaie of the 
work in all the above except tlu; last. Ghitta- 
gonians are employed in large numbers in inland 
steamer traffic, small water craft and sampans. 
Some of the (^hittagonians also work in mills. 
The Uriyas are mostly employed in construction 
works such as railways and road. They also 
have a share in the oilfield works and lead 
mines. Some of the Uriyas work in tramways 
and motor buses too. Tamils and Hindustanies 
are less prominent in industries.. Among the 
former are many domestic servants while 
among the latter many arc employe<l as peons 
and durwans. 

One of the most significant developments 
in recent time has b(‘cn the tendency on the part 
of the Burmans to take up work which until 
recently has been exclu^^ively carried on by 
Indians. So long as there w^ere more attractive 
and remunerative alternatives the Burmans 
neither liked nor cared to do monotonous un- 
skilled work. But now the economic pressure 
has forced them to take up jobs which under 
normal conditions they would not have liked 
to do. It is this economic pressure that has 
been the cause of the present antagonistic 
attitude towards the Indian immigrant labour. 
Apart from the large number of municipal and 
private sanitary workers there are in Rangoon 
several thousand rickshaw pullers and handcart 
pullers. The indigenous people have not so far 
shown any desire to take up these works and 
therefore they have apparently no legitimate 
complaint against this section of immigrants. 
In inland water traffic and sampan work there 
is not much competition though at present 
Burmans do sampan work along the Twante 
Canal. Gradually it is possible for Burmans 
to take up this job as well. But the demand 
for a large number of immigrant labour will 
continue to exist for some years to come in 
thi.<v direction too. 
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It should not b(‘ forgotton, however, tluit 
the Indian labourer has contributed much to 
tlH‘ eeonoinie develoinnent of Burma. He 
came at a time when his co-nperution was most 
neeiiied; (»vcn though it was not witliout selfish 
inotiv(' that he came. Bunue‘‘e opinion in 
recent years has been in favour of tiie employ- 
ment of Burmans wherever possibl<‘— a legiti- 
mate desire indeed. But before adopting such a 
IMjliey then' are several factors which are to be 
carefully considered. To lay down any definite 
policy for tlu' future, without weighing the 
various (‘fleets will b(‘ suicidal. 

It Burma is going to control or regulate 
iinassiftttMl iuimigiation by placing artificial 
bari’icrs, tlicu it would jeopardize the future 
relationslii]) between India and Burma. In the 
})ast tlK‘ demand for Indian labour has b(*en 
very gresd. Even now this demand cannot 
entirely be made to disappear but it can only 
be reduced. What is urgently needed is reliabU* 
Htatistieul information. It is confidently hoped 
that tile Baxter Commission would go into the 
whole issue and collect the ne(‘essary data to 
arrive' at a satisfactory solution which while 
lieueiiliug Burma, will not rob the Indians of 
tiieir legitimate demands. 

To get reliabl(‘ figures for agricultural labour 
vyill be one of the most daffieiilt problems but, 
if anything profitable is to be achieved, such 
information, even though it might inv(dve a 
good deal of skill and should by all 

means be gathered. Until and unless one is in 
a position to find out how many immigrant 
labourers arc actually recjuired in lliis land, who 
could maintain a reasonable standard of living 
and be employed throughout the year, a sound 
working (loliey for future immigration cannot 
be formulated. 

Whatever may be the future policy of the 
(tovernment of Burma in regard to immigrant 
labour, the immigi*ant labourers should bo 
assured sati.«factoiy working conditions. The 
drawbacks of immigrant labour in this land at 


present are manifold. They are looked down 
upon as foreigners; they are leaderless, 
heterogeneous, unorganized and sc*arcely vocal. 
The Maistry system that is prevalent in Burma 
saps their life-blood and lastly the presence of 
a large labour force with inadequate protection 
tends to lower their standard of life and 
health. 

The labourers have been treated with 
indifference in the past. Their welfare has been 
neglected. Added to these they have been 
looked upon a") unwanted intruders. They hav(‘ 
been subjected to malicious and malignant 
attacks. It is high time that both tin* employiTs 
and the Covcrntiieiit assume more responsibility 
and ])rotect these unfortunates who liave 
eontributc'd so much to the prosp('rity ot this 
country. 

Since 1927, the tendency for immigrant 
Indian labour has been one of decline. Tins 
decline has been V(*ry phenomenal since 1930. 
The iK'w edition of Fiirnivairs Political Econmiiy 
of Burma shows tliat emigration ('xc’ctsled 
immigration in 1930, 1931 and 1933. Also it 
authoritatively learnt from the Port Health 
Department, that immigration into Rangoon 
(ally, in 1938, was 188,703, and emigration 
220,270 or a iu‘t (^migration of 31,573. This 
means — barring Miriirising figures from other 
ports foi’ 1938— tliat since 1930 mem* people 
have left Burma than have entcTed it. Again, 
in Burma, Hindus at least, have more deaths 
than births. So there are two reasons fur 
expecting a decline in Indian popvdation in 
Burma. 

In course of time, therefore, even if no 
lestrietion made, Burma will not be looked 
upon as a land for employment as any furtlier 
economic development of Burma can take 
place wdth indigenous labour. Secondly, the 
atmos])here surrounding the immigrant labourers 
^ surcharged with prejudice, not to mention the 
unsatisfactory economic condition of the 
labourers. 
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THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST: The SpirUud 
'jOiary of Gerard Croote (1340-1384), Founder of the 
iBrfthren and Sisters of the Common Life. Translated into 
, English from criginal Netherlandish texts as edited by 
James van Ginneken, SJ.^ of the Catholic University of 
Nvmegen, by Joseph Malaise, SJ., America Press, S3 Park 
Place, New York. Price not mentioned. 

This book is substantially the work which is generally 
known as the Imitation of Christ by Thomas a Kempis. 
Thomas a Kempis was in reality the editor of the book, 
the author being Gerard Groote. 

Though the diary was written by a devout Roman 
Catholic, it has provided spiritual sustenance for many 
persons who do not profesa any form of Christianity and 
will continue to do so. The language of the English 
translation is simple and elegant. 

Being printed in big type on thin opaque paper, the 
book can be easily carried in ong’s pocket or handbag, 
though it contains nearly 300 pages. 

MAHATMA GANDHI ; Essays and Reflections on his 
Life and Work, Presented to him on his Seventieth Birth- 
day. Edited by Sir 5. Radhakrishnan. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., Museum Street, London. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is to be presented to Mahatma Gandhi on 
fais seventieth Birthday, October 2, 1939. It contains essays 
4ind reflections on his life and work by more than sixty 
persons, including C. F, Andrews, Pearl S. Buck, Bhagavan 
Das, Albert Einstein, John Haynes Holmes, George Lans- 
'hury, Gilbert Murray, Romani Rolland, J. C. Smuts, and 
Rabindranath Tagore. The editor has contributed a long 
-and thoughtful introduction. 

It is a valuable work, showing in what diverse ways 
Mahatma Gandhi’s life, work and personality have appealed 
to the intellect, the imagmatirm and the aspirations of men 
in various parts of the world. If it were not already very 
widely accepted that Mahatma Gandhi is one of the greatest 
personalities of modem times, this book would produce 
that conviction in the reader’s mind. 

The editor begins bis Introduction by observing : 

"The greatest fact in the story of man on earth it 
not his material achievements, the empires he has bulk 
and broken, but the growth of his soul from age to age 
in its search for truth and goodness. Those who take 
part in this adventure of the soul secure an enduring 
place in the history of hianan culture. Time has dis- 
credited heroes a» easily as It has forgotten evetyoae else; 
'but the saints remain. T^ greatness of Gandhi is more 
^ in his holy Tving than in his heroic strug^ea, in his 
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Insistence on the creative power of the soul and its life- 
giving quality at a time when the destructive forces seem 
to be in the ascendant.” 

These observatiors contain a great part of the truth, 
not the whole truth. There have been, and there may even 
now be, personH who have led lives as holy as and liolier 
than the life led by Mahatma Gandhi who are not as great 
as he and some of whom are quite unknown to fame. It is 
Mahatmaji’s endeavour, successful iq great part, to keep 
his sainthood Intact in the midst of fais heroic political 
struggles which coustHutes the essence of his greatness. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews thinks that 

"The two things whereby Mahatma Gandhi’s name 
will live, hundreds of years hence, are (1) his Khaddar 
programme, and (2) his practice of Satyagtaha. 

“ (1) He has been the first, in this modern, machine 
age, to revive among the agricultural people of the world 
on a vast scale the practice of village industries 

" (2) By his supremely original and persona) advocacy 
of Ahmisa he has shown the world that it is possible today 
to overcome even the violence of war by the purely volun- 
tary suffering of corporate moral resistance callei) Satya- 
graha ” 

Dr. Bhagavan Das observes : 

"Mahatma Gandhi, our greatest moral force, our 
greatest tapas-force today, has only to add to that the 
intellectual force of what the ancient vidya teaches on tibe 
subject of Social Orpnization. He will then succeed in 
saving India, and will make her a shining example for 
the West to copy, instead of a reflection, and a pale and 
distorted reflection, too, of that Wests' own features.” 

Writing on " Gandhi’s statesmanship,” Dr. Albert 
Einstein observes ; — 

"Gandhi unique in political history^ He has in- 
vented an entirely new and humane technique for the 
liberation struggle of an oppressed people and carried it 
out with the greatest energy and devotion 

"We are fortunate and should be grateful that fate 
has bestowed upon us so luminous a contemporary— a 
beacon to the generations to come.” 

Summarizing Gandhifl’s achievements, in his brief 
essay on "The Nature of Gandfai'e Greatness,” the Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes ofawiFrea in conclusion: 

"Lastly, there remalna supreme achievement 

of taking the principle of *iion*yiolent resistance’ and 
transforming k into a technique for the accomplishment of 
liberty, justice, and peace ^pon the earth. What other 
men have taught as a personal aiscipline, Gandhi has 
transformed into a social programme for t^ redemptioit 
of the world.” 
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M. Kornain RoUancl’g tribute concludes thus : 

“ And we, mtellecttials, men of science, men of letters, 
artists, who are also working, within the limits of our 
feeble strength, to prepare for the mind that “City of all 
men, wbfsre reigns the ‘Truce of God ’’’—we who are 
“the third order” (to use the language of the Church) 
and who belong to the panhuman ist confraternity, we offer 
our fervent homage of love and veneration to our master 
and brother, Gandhi, who is realizing, in the heart and 
in action, our ideal of humanity to come.” 

And, finally, another extract from the hook. 

Under the heading “The Poet’s verdict” appears the 
following paragraph from the pen of the Poet, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore : 

“Occasionally there appear in the arena of politics 
makers of history, whose mental height is above the com- 
mon level of humanity. They wield an instrument of power, 
which U almost physical in its compelling force and 
often relentless, exploiting the weakness in human nature 
■ -its greed, fear, or vanity. When Mahatma Gandhi 
came and opened up the path of freedom for India, he 
had no obvious medium of power in his hand, no over- 
whelming authority of coercion. The influence which 
emanated from his personality was ineffable, like music, 
like beauty. Its claim upon others was great because 
of its revelation of a spontaneous self-giving. This is 
the reason why our people have hardly ever laid emphasis 
upon his natural cleverness in manipulating recalcitrant 
facts. They liave rather dwelt upon the truth which 
shines through his character in lucid simplicity. This 
is why, though his realm of activity lies in practical 
politics, people’s minds have been struck by the analogy 
of his character with that of the great masters, whose 
spiritual inspiration comprehends and yet transcends all 
varied manifestations of humanity, and makes the face 
of worldlincss turn to the light that comes from the 
eternal source of wisdom.” 

INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN CULTURE: 
By Paul Brirnkm. Rider & Co., Paternoster House, 
London, E.C. 3s* 6d. net. 

This lucidly written small volume consists of two 
parts. Part I treats of Indian Monism and Western 
Thought, and Part 11, of Indian Idealist Metaphysics. 
Students will find it valuable, as it contains many quota- 
tions from Sanskrit works (translated into simple English) 
which may be compared with and correlated to Western 
ideas. The book confirms the impression that “the soul 
of the world is one.” 

REVIEW OF WORLD TRADE. 1938 : League of 
Nations, Geneva. 

This edition of the Review of World Trade, published 
in May, this year, contains a general synopsis of trade 
during 1938 and a comparison of ^e figures for that year 
with those of the immediately preceding years. 

The volume contains a summary of results, value and 
quantum of world trade in the years 1929-1938, trade by 
main ^ups of articles, trade hy continental groups, 
trade by countries, geographical distribution of trade, 
rematks on the relationship between the prices and 
quantities of goods entering into trade, trade in staple 
products, and three Annexes, tdr., value, price and quan- 
tum of world trade, national price and quantum indices 
of imports and exports, exchange rates used for conver- 
sion of annual trade figures to U. S. A. (old) Gold Dollars, 
and World Trade by countries and continental groups. 


GAUTAMA BUDDHA : By Iqbal Singh. Bonswood^ 
London. Pp. 1-376. Printed in Great Britain. Illustrated^ 
Price 15s. net. 

The book is divided into five parts which are as follows : 
Part I — The World of the Buddha. Part II — (1) Maya’s 
Dream and the Nativity of the Buddha, (2) The Republic 
of Kapilavastu, (3) Some Early Events, (4) The Pursuit 
of Pleasure, (5) The Crisis and Renunciation, (6) After 
Strange Gods, (7) Enlightenment, (8) Turning the Wheel 
of Doctrine, (9) Growth of the Order, (10) Years of 
Wandering and a Day, (11) Fools in the Order, (12) The 
Great Decease, and (13) Posthumous PostScript. Part III — 
The word of the Buddha which consists of three sub- 
sections, (a) the,[Wheel, (6) the Way and (c) the Void. 
Part IV — The Word made Flesh. Part V — The Buddha in 
a Changing World. Then come Epilogue, Acknowledge- 
ments, Bibliography, Index and a few illustrations, viz., 
head of Budha, Bodhisatlva of the blue lotus, wood nymph, 
Buddha in shrine, death of Buddha, landscape and listen- 
ing to music. The last two illustrations are comparatively 
modem. The author ought to have said a word about the 
Piprawa Vase In.wription vthich is the oldest of the Records 
which dispels all doubt as to the authenticity of Buddha’s 
personal history and of his connection with the Sakvas. 
He ought to have shown the importance of the Rnmmindei 
Pillar Inscription in writing a biography of the Buddha. 
His section on Kapilavastu is a summary of what Rhys 
Davids has said in his Buddhist India. In his chapter on 
crisis and renunciation, the author has not referred to the 
Ariyapariyesana Sutta of the Mafjhima Nikaya (\ol. I.) 
wlilch contains a somewhat different story as to Siddhar- 
tha’s stealing out of the Palace of Suddhodana at Kapila- 
vastu on horseback. The author ought to have discussed 
to some extent as to the age when Siddhartha renounced the 
world. The earlier and later accounts all agiee in saying 
that the causes that led Siddhartha to pass from home to 
homelessness were not any personal bereavement, loss of 
fortune, want of wordly enjoyments and fear of any person 
or earthly power. Tjje cause was entirely a mental one. 
The author has failed to discuss this point too. His chapter 
on years of wandering and a day is incomplete. He has 
not mentioned many important pativrafakas or monks who 
had discussions with Buddha on many matters, religious 
and secular. I should like to draw the readers’ attention 
to my work, Historical Gleanings (Chaps. 2 & 3). The 
author has not aaid mucj> about the Buddha’s disciples. 
However, the book is popularly written. The author him* 
self has admitted that the bibliography is not exhaustive^ 
but the omission of Kern’s Mamud of Indian Buddhism 
is very much regrettable. It is a standard work on the 
subject. The book under review is mainly based on English ^ 
translations and the author has not cared to consult the 
original texts. There are some inaccuracies, e.g., Moat- 
Htdl (p. 75), Hinduism md Buddha (p. 359) , Paticcasamu- 
pada <p. 282), Patticrasamupadda (p. 362). Dhtmmacakka- 
pavaUma (p. 366). The author ought to use diacritical 
marks in <any future edition. In spite of all these minor 
inaccuracies it is a good book for the general reader and 
the style is simple. 

B. C. Law 

THE NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN : By 
W. E, WdUx, JUinois Study of Sodal Sciences. Published^ 
by the University of Illinois at Urbana. $1S0. 

The problem treated in this volume has acquired great 
importance in recent years. The distribution of territory 
oonsequetit upon the continued state of war is no less 
responsible than the exclusive laws of naturalisation for 
the confusion that exists in the status of married women. 
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“The conference for the codification of Internationa] Lav in 
1930 gave prominence to the aliove question. Thirty Gov- 
ernments of the world answered the questionnaire and 
various international women’s organisations contributed 
important data. The League Secretariat has since then 
developed them. Other materials lie scattered. This 
thesis is probably the first of its kind to use previous 
materials, arrange them scientifically and bring out the 
points of V ew of the State, the individual married woman 
and the international society. The chapters dealing with 
equality of sexes under common law and statutory regula- 
tion are very comprehensive. I strongly recommend this 
brochure to all students of sociology for implementation 
on the Indian position. , 

DhURJATITOASAD MUKkRJI 

THE AWAKENING OF INDIAN WOMEN: By 
Kamaladevi CheUtopadkyaya and others. Published by 
Everyman's Press^ Bro^way, Madras. Price Re 1-8. 

Women’s movement in India is of comparatively 
recent growth, but it has already made a tremendous 
progres's by it*^ extent and vigour. So the publication 
of this book which is perhaps the first syateinalic and 
-comprehensive compilation of the origin, growth and 
development of the women’s movement in India is wel- 
come to all interested in the women’s cause m India. 
The contributors are all well-known as pioneer workers 
-of the movement and can, therefore, speak with aulho- 
rit\ on all subiects concerning the women’s question. 
The opening chapters deal with eveiy aspect of the 
women’s question — enfranchisement, education and child- 
marnage, purdah and prostitution, workers and wages, 
labour and motherhood. In the next chapter Kamala- 
devi gives an interesting account of Imperialism and 
^Class-struggle. The second part of the book opens with 
an article by Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins on the progress 
and freedom movement of the women in India. In this 
section the other contributions are : Art in Early Indian 
Life by Mrs. Sakuntala Thampi, Women’s Disabilities in 
Law bv Shyam Kumari Nehru, Indian Indigenous 
Industries by Mrs. Jayashiben Raiji and last not least, 
a short sketch of Maharani Shree Jijabai Bhonale, 
mother of Chhatrapati Shivaji, by H, H. Maharani 
Holkar of Indore. The contributions cover a variety of 
subjects and give an indication of the progress and 
reform among the women of the country. Though 
one may not agree with all the arguments and proposals 
put forward m favour of women’s emancipation in India, 
yet one cannot but appreciate the part played by Indian 
women in the freedom movement of the country and as 
such, this compilation will be found an interesting study. 
'The get-up and pmting leave nothing to be desired. 

SUKUMAR RaNJAN DaS 

THE BESANT SPIRIT : Published by the Theoso- 
phietd Publishing House^ Adyar, Madras. 1938-39, In 
three volumes. Priced at annas ten each, two volumes 
for Re. 1, and three for Re. 1-6. 

These handy volumes have been mainly compiled 
from the works of Dr. Annie Besant, and the selections 
reveal care and intelligence in grasping the Besant Spirit. 
Annie Besant adopted India as her own country and she 
devoted to its se^ce the finest years of her life. Her 
eloquence no less than her silent sacrifice was harnessed 
to the good of India and her intellectual and moral equip- 
ment precluded the possibility of any narrowness of out- 
look. Her vision extended to politics and sociology, edu- 
tnation and religion, science and ait, and the first volume 


deals with her observations on these tonics. The second 
volume confines itself to a more detailed discttmion of 
education in India, and it is hound to he of special 
inlet est to all workers in the field of education; the prin- 
ciples enunciated will bear scrutiny. The third volimie 
s directly concerned with the problems of national work 
for India’s freedom, problems which were to her more 
than of merely academic interest. Our national workers 
of the present day would derive from these volumes liberal 
ideas which might at least serve for a basis for disousrion. 
It will be found that there is still much to learn from 
these volumes, not only by way of inspiration but also 
in the method of approach and even in small detailed 
observations. 

Each of the volumes begins with a suitable introduc- 
tion from one of her closest associates, and the three 
together constitute a fine flower of theosophy in India. 

P. R. Sen 

CANADA AND INDIA : By Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 
K.C.I.E., with a Foreword by the Marquess of Zetland, 
Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 140. Price 4s. 6d. 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, the High Commissioner for India 
in London, recently paid a visit to Canada in response 
to an invitation from the National Council of Education 
of Canada. The present volume contains an interesting 
account of his tour *he object of which was, to use his 
own words, *‘to try to promote, as tar as possible, the 
spirit of friendship and co-operation which ought to exist 
among peoples living in different parts of the British 
Empire.” , 

The author's survey of what he saw of men and 
institutions in Canada is both readable and instructive, 
and will amply repay perusal. His impressions of Cana- 
dian constitution, government, taxation, education and 
prohibition and cognate questions are particularly illu- 
minating. His reflections on India appear, however, to 
he those of an avowed admirer of the British Government, 
and an Indian reader can not help feeling that the book 
may easily be mistaken for a good bit of publicity and 
loyalist propaganda for the British Empire. Some of his 
statements regarding the present Indian constitution are 
palpably piopagandist. A few may be quoted at random. 
"Today we should be fighting not only for the King, 
but also for ourselves, because the Government of eke 
Country is in our own hands*' (Italics ours). ‘‘The 
British have handed over to the people of India an enor^ 
mous amount of wealth intact.” (Italics ours). "Britain 
has continuously followed a set policy of fostering repre- 
sentatide institutions in India from the beginning of 
her connection with that country,^' (Italics ours). "Our 
Indian ministries have inherited from the British a very 
sound system of taxation,” (Italics ours), "We in India 
greatly appreciate the benefit we have gained by associa- 
tion with the British, and we know that India without 
British assistance would never have attained her present 
economic and political p^ition,” etc*, etc. 

In fairness to the distinguished author, it may be 
added that he has frankly apdogised for Ids ardent 
defence of the British GovUmnlent in India in the following 
words, "My effort has been to expose the beautiful side 
of the picture, as there decidedly Is one.” This apology 
apparently implies the author’s full knowledge of the fact 
that there is a dark aide of the picture too ! 

Nandalal Chatterji 

RISE AND FALL OF MUHAMMAD BIN TUGH- 
LAQ : By Dr^ Mtdtdi Husain, Lecturer, Agra CaUe^ 
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Lutac & 46, Creat Russel Street, London, W,C.l. 

Pp, 274+xv. Price Rs, IS, 

None amongst early Sultans of Delhi ha«i excited 
greater curiosity and eurpriee than Muhammad Bin Tugh- 
iaq. Endowed with many qtia]itie<$ of head and heart, 
undoubted capacity in war and a rare versatility of in- 
tellect, Muhammad Bin Tughlaq yet shattered to pieces 
the fabric of the far-flung Delhi Empire. His strange 
career has therefore provoked keen curiosity to which 
we owe the present work and its predecessor Qarauna 
Turks, 

The present work is based entirely on original Persian 
eources tind marks an advance over its predecessor only 
in 80 far as it has explored and utilised new sources, 
but in respect of analysis and appraisal of facts, com- 
paratively detached opinions and estimates, the present 
work may be said to vield the palm to its predecessor 
the Quarauna Turks ol Dt. Tshwori Prasad. Be it said 
to the credit of the present writer, Dr. Husain, he has 
amply sh»>wn his love of learning and scholatship by 
discovering new Persian MSS. that throw light on the 
c-areer of Muhammad Bin Tughlaq, e.g., Fatuh-us-Salatin, 
the fragmentary MS. of Manaqih Muhammad Bin Tughlaq. 
He has also utilised for the first time a few printed texts 
and MSS., viz,, Basatin-ul uns, Tughlaq nama, Siyarul- 
rtudia, etc. We are, however, sorry to state that in his 
zeal for portraying the hero of his work in a better light, 
the learned author has often mis-eetimated the prime autho- 
rities and misinterpreted facts. 

It would not do well to pass an adverse opinion 
lightly upon a thesis wh'ch was approved for the doctorate 
degree of the University of London, we would therefore 
say a few words in support of our comment. The three 
contemporary authorities of this reign are 2Qa Barani, 
Uami and Ibn Batuta. In the opinion of the present 
author, all of them were seriouwy prejudiced against 
the Sultan — Barani for the Sultan’s severity against the 
Sheikhs and Ulemas; Isami for the harsh treatment and 
consequent death of his grandfather Izzuddin Isami, and 
his connection with the Sultan’s enemy, Alauddin Hasan; 
Ibn Batuta for subjection to personal restraint by the 
vSultan. Dr. Husain, however, entirely ignores the other 
side of the shield. Zia Barani was the friend and trusted 
counsellor of the Sultan who consulted him often for 
advice and guidance; Zta was “maintained and supported 
by the Sultan and had received such gifts and favours 
from him as he could not conceive even in a dream.” 
His only regret was that the King shed the blood of the 
Mussalmans and promoted low-born men. Had the 
Sultan been free from these faults, Z«a would have 
deemed him to be incomparable as a King {misal Sultan 
Muhammad hadsHahe aj shekam madar nafadahast). 
Isami’s narrative, written in verse as it is, has become 
necessarily coloured in places; but divested of metaphor, 
it agrees sabslantially with that of Zia and Ibn Batuta. 
The author’s condemnation of the Moorish traveller, loo, 
is one-sided and lacks sufficient basis. Dr. Husain has 
entirely ignored the fact that Ibn Batuta's estrangement 
wee only temporary, and the traveller was not merely 
reconciled and restored to favour but chosen as an envoy 
to China, where he was sent off in semi-regal splendour. 
Besides, Ibn Batuta had been the 0«d of Delhi for seven 
years and was the recipient of boundless miuiiffeence 
at the hands of the Sultan. Yet our author would accuse 
the “prince of medieval Muslim travellers” of a bias 
not for hut against hie patron. 

Prom this prejudiced estimate of the authorities, has 
sprung the wrong eonclurions and misstatemeiits whirii 
hM vitiated this thesis and which are too many to he 


cited here. We can give only a few illustrations. Tarma- 
shirin’s invasion of India is attested by Isami, a con- 
temporary witness, by Yahiya and all the later Muslim 
chroniclers like Nizamuddin, Badauni, Ferishta. But Dr. 
Husain would consider it to be a myth. Similarly, he 
would not accept the account of depopulation of Delhi, 
testified to by the three contemporary authorities, because* 
two wells were excavated by two Hindu families, at a 
distance of a few miles from Delhi and Jahnapana was 
completed in 1326-7, the year of the transfer of capital. 
He accepts the account of ambitious schemes of the Con- 
quest of Persia and Qarajal to be true, but he ascribes 
the failure of the latter expedition to Malik Khusrau, 
C.-in-C. who (according to our author) “transgressed the 
royal order and led the army into Tibet.” This precious 
information is, however, based on Imp. Gaz. Vol. XVT andi 
not on any of the contemporary or later Persian chronicles ! 

Space does not permit us to criticise other views; 
but we cannot allow the author’s remarks on Muhammad' 
Bin Tughlaq’s consideration and sympathy for the Hindus’ 
to pass unchallenged. Muhammad Tughlaq, remarks Dr. 
Husain, refrained from waging war against the Rajputs 
and Hindus. He is said to have created Hindu rule ini 
Jawhar, Karauli and in other parts of the Empire. That 
the Sultan waged aggressive wars against the Hindus 
admits of no doubt. As the Crown Prince he extirpated 
the Kakatiya dynasty of Warangal and the Rajas of 
Nagarkot, of Qarajal, of Kondana (modern Sinhagarh), 
Orissa had to bear the brunt of his attack. The Hindu 
rebels of Samana, Kaithal, Kuhram were not merely pil- 
laged but their Muqaddams, Sardars and hands of Bhiras, 
Mundahirs, Bhattis, etc., were transplanted to Delhi with 
their families from their old habitation. They were 
converted to Islam, compelled to fix abode in the Capital; 
oppressive ahwabs were levied on the Gangetic Doab and 
Maharastra, yet our author would say that the “Sultan's- 
policy towards the Hindus was not one of aggression.'^ 

The misconception of Muhammad Bin Tughlaq's 
lilicial policy towards the Hindus on which both the* 
present treatise and Qarauna Turks have waxed eloquent,, 
seems to have arisen from Ibn Batuta’s incidental refer- 
ence to Sail and the Sultan’s presence in the company ot 
two Jogis. On the former, Ibn Batuta only says that 
“when it (Sati) occurred in the Sultan's dominions, the 
people sought his permission to burn her which he grant- 
ed” (Ibn Batuta, III, p. 137). From this the conclusion 
was made that the Sultan tried to stop the hoxrible 
practice of Sati. On the subject of the Sultan’s mixing 
with the Jogis, Ibn Batuta saw the King once only in 
their company, and one of the Jogis performed a miracle 
by rising upwards from his seat, sitting cross-legged and 
swinging in the air above their heads, whereupon the 
Qazi fainted; this does not necessarily mean that the 
Sultan strayed away from the path of orthodoxy and held 
religious discourses with these infidels. On the other 
hand, the Sultan himself testifies to his orthodoxy in his 
memoirs by saying that though he had coquetted for 
some time with philosophy {Um nuumulat) he had gone 
hack to the strict orthodox Sunni faith, with his zeal for 
Islam only redoubled. He removed the Muhtadaain of 
Delhi to Daulatabad, paid such an abject homage to the 
Khalifa’s envoys that ft scandalised his courtiers; he* 
treated the Hindus as inferiors iZimmis) for when the 
King of China sought his permission to build an id(ff' 
temple near Qarajal, the Sultan rejected the petition say- 
ing **if thou will pay the Janya, we shall empower you 
to huild U; mi peacq be m who follow ^ True* 
Guidance,** 

Again, the Sultan imposed on Muslim merchants on* 
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Iheir bringing horses into Sindh and Multan, the legal 
tithe, tvhereas the infidel merchants had to pay a tenth 
(D. & S. 11). Yet Dr. Husain would credit the Sultan 
with a liberal policy like that of Akbar. 

We would conclude our remarks by saying that 
Muhammad fell not because he was insane or foolish but 
hecause he had Olympic conceit and was unpractical. Zia 
Barani’s words. Am Otaghmry (7 am without a Peer) 
explain, like Ue lot cest moi in the case of Louis XIV, 
the reign and character of this capricious tyrant of 
Medieval India. 

N. B. Ray 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF REEIGIONS : By 
Sophia WadiOy with a brief foreword by Mahatma Gandhu 
Published by International Book House; Ask Lane, 
Bombay, India* 

It is a scries of lectures delivered by the author under 
different auspices on religious topics and also on founders 
of religion. The purpose of the book is to show that, 
propcily understood, religion is a universal truth appear- 
ing under various puise; and that the differing and 
warring religions arc only fighting for non-essentials. 

At the present moment, religion has to wage war on 
‘two fronts. In the first place, there are the battles 
between religion and leligion: and secondljs there is the 
extensive fight between religion and irreligion. Both 
these wars are injurious to true religion. If each religion 
claims superiority over every other and if it is impossible 
for each to see truth in the other, then, for thinking 
minds the question will be : Should there be religion at 
all ? If instead of establishing real brotherhood of man, 
religion only foments hatred t.nd sets men against men, 
must the world still have such religion ? Cannot humani- 
ty be rid of this incubus altogether and thus be spared 
this needless fray ? 

There arc men who think like this. And when men 
think like this, the fight is not between one religion and 
another, but between religion and its denial. However 
unfortunate thii may be, various forces have conspired 
to bring about such a war. Social reformers, including 
socialists and communists, have found in organised 
religion a ibarrier to progress. The slogan that religion 
is the opium of the people has its roots in this psychology. 

The present book is an attc9npt to show that neither 
the mutual war of the religions nor the war against all 
religions has any justification. It is bigotry and con- 
fusion of thought which sponsor such a state of things. 
But bigotry can be conquered by reason. If a more 
rational view of religion be taken, the basic unity of all 
religions will reveal itself; and the ugly spectacle of one 
religion crying down another will disappear. 

Sophia Wadia has the courage to declare that the 
exclusive superiority that each religion claim is irrational. 
“Every exclusive claim which results in creating and 
maintaining many religions, all mutually hostile and con- 
tradictory to ea(^ other,” must go. “Muslims believe,” 
rile says elsewhere (p. 21), “salvation to be possible 
only through the one Prophet, while Christians believe 
that Jesus is the only door .... These exclusive and 
uni^e claims cannot all be true; they bring about 
strife and disunion among men; they are absurd and 
iDogicri. They are but arrogant superstitions . . . 
Su^ false notions it is which are desti4ictive of real 
religion ” 

These are courageous words. Will the world have the 
courage to listen to them? 

U. C. Bhattacharjee 


CIVIL WRONGS AND THEIR LEGAL REMEDIES; 
By M* /. Sethna, B.A,, Bar-at-Law with a Foreword b/ 
Mr. Justice K. 3. Wassodew. Everybody s' In^m haw 
Senes (VoL /). Pp. Xn^l06. Publishers: D. B. 
Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay. Price Re J-8. 

It was Johnson who observed that ignorance wheat 
voluntary is criminal and a man may be properly charged 
with that evil which he neglected or refused to learn 
how to prevent. Wrongs committed in ignorance of I^w 
are visited with punishment as ruthlessly as wilful dis- 
obedience. It is a trite saying that ignorance of law 
is no excuse. Tlie poet’s view that ‘ignorance is bliss’ 
cannot at any rate apply to the ignorance of law. There 
is colossal ignorance even amongst the educated in re- 
gard to the law affecting our position as citizens in the 
State in which we live. The present reviewer broad- 
casied a scries of lectures on Law for Laymen a few 
years ago; and he was amazed to fnd both the ignorance 
and response amongst the educated. Even the elementaiy^ 
principles of Law of Succession waa not understood. 
Attempts arc made to popularise the Laws of Health; 
but no attempt has hitherto been made to popularise 
Imw. To supply this lacuna, the author has made a 
beginning in this first volume of the series known as 
* Eveibody’s Indian Law Scries.* It is a drive against legal’ 
illiteracy; and we must congratulate both the author and' 
the publishers on their first attempt. 

The arrangement and the treatment of the different 
subjects are good, though there are occasJonal repetitions 
(c.g., at page 18 and at page 94). In a small volume 
of 106 pages, about 18 pages are occupied by model 
plaints — a feature which may be usefully omitted, for 
laymen are not going to draft their own plaints, and 
the space thus secured may be employed in fuller treat- 
ment of the subject. For example, in dealing with damages; 
for wiongful dismissal from service, the author says “a 
servant employed on a monthly salary can recover no 
more than a month’s salary.” This is true for ordinary 
servants but what about clerks in sunerior positions (3 
months’ salary) or teachers engaged for a term (6* 
months’ salary) ? Such a clue would be useful to the 
clerks or the teachers, and the author would gain bin 
object. 

J. M. Datya 

TAXATION OF INCOME IN INDIA : By V. K. Tt 
V. Rao, Longmans. Green & Co., Ltd., 19SI. 

This is a book in a scries of volumes dealing with the 
economic history and problems of modem India, edited 
by Professor C. N, Vakil of the Universitv of Bombay. 
Mr. Rao is a Professor of Economics and History in the 
Wilson College. The work is now mainly of mstoricat 
value. After the recent incorporation of comprehensive 
changes in Income Tax Law, the book will he of value- 
when it is revised and made up to date* 

FEDERAL FINANCE : By M. Mir Khan, London, 
2936. Pp. 216. 

The book has been ii^odnced to the public by Sir 
George Schuster, a former ^Inimce Member of the Cov« 
eminent of India. Mr. Khan is a member of the Hydera- 
bad Civil Service. For some tlme^ he worked at the 
London School of Economics and the results of the 
enquiry which he perused at tha> institution have been, 
embodied in this work, It cannot be said that the book 
gives us a very lucid exposition of the diderent problems 
of Federal Finence. But he has explained in his own. 
way, (i) Prinoiples of Federal Taxation, (ii) AQocatiom^ 
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of resources, (lii) Incidence of Taxation, (iv) Financial 
Adjusiroema, and (v) Non-tax Revenue. 

WEST OF SUEZ: By S, Natarajan, The Indian 
Social /fe/ormer, Istd^ Bombay, J938. Pp. 306. 

Mr. Natarajan is one of the editors of the Indian 
.*Social Reformer, a weekly journal of considerable repute 
and standiim in the country. He had been to Europe In 
1937, and had opportunity of touring through different 
countries of that continent, in this volume, he has nar- 
rated his experiences of the different European States, 
which he visited in that year. His references to men and 
things in Furope are interesting. He has given us also 
an idea of (he different institutions with the working of 
which he was acquainted during tht tour. 

'fhe booh has been introduced to the public by Sir 
^arvapalli Radhakri^hnan. It is excellently printed and 
neatly got up. The price is not mentioned. 

Nabesh Chandra Ray 

REPORT ON THE GROWTH OF JOINT STOCK 
COMPANIES IN BENGAL; Published by Department 
of Industries, Bengal, April, 1939. 

It is a comprehensive study on the Growth of Joint 
Stock (Companies in Bengal in different lines from the 
beg'nning of the preeent century. The chief utility of the 
Report lies, however, not so much in the statistical data 
brought together as in their presentation in suitable forms 
and tables and their interpretation^ so as to yield certain 
suggestive conclusions about BengaFs industrial progress 
in diverse directions, growth of capital, industrial pitfalls 
and drawbacks, etc. The analysis of the available data 
reveals that till 1935-36, Bengal possesses as many as 
4.916 Joint Stock Companies with a net paid-up capital uf 
Rs. 133.4 crores, while 2,125 companies have gone into 
liquidation involving thereby a net wastage of capital to 
the extent of Rs, 40,7 crores. A comparison with the 
position of other provinces indicates that statistically 
Bengal’s achievements are impressive, but the considera- 
tion that the major portion of business and trade in 
Bengal belongs to non-Bengalees and non-Indians, makes 
all the difference in the situation. The significant part 
•of the Report, however, consists in the conclusions reaped 
about the earnings of companies. It shows that on the 
average the period after which companies generally declare 
a dividend from the date of their registration varies 
between 4 to 6 years. Such a conclusion would seem 
to prove that the ways of business success are by no 
means short cuts, On the whole the Report is a valuable 
document which is likely to prove very much useful to 
public men and students of economics as well, 

Nihar Ranjan Mukherjee 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE SELF or A Syrtem or 
Idealism Based upon Advaha Vedanta : By Prof. G. R. 
Malkani, M.A., Director, The Indian Institute of Philo- 
Sophy, Amalner. Puldished by the author. Pp. 218 with 
Index. Price not mentioned. 

Prof. Malkani is a profound thinker and scholar 
well««cquainted with t)>e Indian as well as the European 
mode of thinking. He is also a well4cnown author and a 
popular contributor to eerious journals of India and 
nbroad. The book under review consists of a course 
of twelve lectures delivered by him at the Amalner 
Institute of Philosophy between July, 1938 and March, 
1939. 

In this book the learned author makes an intelligilde 
expositioo of the abstruse philosophy of Vedanta in the 
’European method and alto dtacusses the ontological and 


epistomological problems of philosophy in the light of 
Advaita Vedanta but in the scientific method of the 
West. The last chapter deals with and clearly points out 
the essential difference between the Vedanlio Absolute and 
some concepts of the Absolute current in Western thought. 

Prof. Malkani uses the expression “Philosophy of 
the Self” in the significant sense of bringing out the 
most important character of Ultimate Reality and very 
rightly concludes that Ultimate Reality must have the 
chwacter of the Self and is ultimately nothing but the Self. 
With Socrates and Shankar he bolds that to know the 
Self is the end of all philosophical thinking. 

Prof. Malkani’s approach to Reality is somewhat 
independent and ^original and his interpretation combine 
the rationalistic bent of European thought with the 
religious learning of an Indian Philosophpr. This is what is 
exactly needed in our times in order to make our philo- 
sophy understandable and useful to modern mind. 

SwAMi Jagadiswarananda 

TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEKANANDA : Pub- 
lished by Advaita Ashrama, lHayavati. Almora. Price Re. 
1-12 only. 

These talks cover the period from the year 1897 to 
1902 and they have been arranged in four chapters; the 
first chapter comprises the whole of the Bengali book 
translated into English and arranged 

chronologically while the rest of the book also consists 
of the English translation of conversation recorded ori- 
ginally in Bengali by different persons. 

These talks are interesting as they bring us into closer 
contact with the mind of a great teacher as well as en- 
lighten us as to his views on numerous problems, some 
of which are considered acute even now a days. 

Isanchandra Ray 

GANDHI TRIUMPHANT ! : My Handas T. Muzum- 
dar, New York. VAiversal Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. 
103. Price $1.00. 

This booklet, meant specially for American readers, 
contains a connected account of the events leading up 
to Gandhiji’s Rajkot Fast and of its successiul termina- 
tion with the Viceroy’s pronouncement. Articles on the 
Rajkot affair from the pent of Mahatma Gandhi are quoted 
m full, while the appendices contain, among other things, 
the letters exchanged between Sardar Patel and the Raj- 
kot authorities. 

The get-up and printing are excellent, and it will 
remain as a useful book of reference. 

THE LAND OF THE BEAUTEOUS BLACK : By 
Manohar Doss K. Khilnany, B.A., M.R.Ag.S., Bombay. 
D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Hornby Road, Fort. Pp. 
Awi-f /544*7. 71 Illustrations. Price Rs. 6. 

The book is a record of the experiences of the author 
in course of his travels in East and South Africa, He 
is interested in the fauiuL, Bora, as well as the native 
inhabitants of the land visited; and his travel diary con- 
tains such information about them as could be gathered 
iu course of a hurried tour. Incidentally, Mr, Khilnany 
presents to us a very dismal picture of the social status 
of Indians domiciled in Africa. They axe treated by the 
'whites’ just Uke untouchables in India. We are told 
how Indians are wrongly looked upon as equals with the 
* semi-naked barbarians,’ by which we are to undetatand 
the Kavirandos, the Masais and other aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of the Dark Continent. Mt. Khilnany seems to have 
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as little love or respect for the latter as the Whites have 
for Indians; and, in the end, he falls into the grave' error 
of prescribing the following recipe for the recovery of 
sicial position by domiciled Indians : 

“ If therefore, Indians conform to European style, 
speak good English with correct pronunciation, are self- 
respecting and assertive of their rights, are plucky and 
pushing, as a matter of necessity which is a virtue, even 
while they are a subject people at home they are bound 
to command respect and attention, which they richly 
deserve, in these White Colonies.” (P. 70). 

Unfortunately, such remedies have been tried in India 
before now and found useless. The jackdaw who tried 
to plume himself with peacocks’ feathers also found it 
equally useless. Perhaps the only cure •lies in Mahatma 
Gandhi’s advice in which he asks the Indians to peiform 
their civic duties fully, and then fight, i.e,, suffer, for 
their just rights. Anyway, that leads us lo a different 
matter altogether. 

On the whole, the book is, therefore, of an indifferent 
quality; although it does give us some amount of informa- 
tion regarding life in Africa, viewed specially from the 
point of view of one who suffers from considerable in- 
fer! ori t y-complex. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

COURT POETS OF IRAN AND INDIA— AN 
ANTHOLOGY OF WIT AND VERSE: Hy R. ,P 
Masanu Published by New Book Company^ tiomby 
Road^ Bombay. Pp. 202+xiv. Price Rs. 5. 

Ml. R. P. Masani is already known to the educated 
Indians both by his public and literary activities. Ilis 
translation of the Mantiqu'l-Tayr of Fariiiul-Din ‘Attar, 
into English, is familiar to the students of Persian 
mysticism and Persian poetry. The book under review 
alK) is a result of the active interest of Mr. Masani in 
Persian literature. lie has compiled it as he says, in 
order “lo stimulate inteiest in Persian poetry and 
literature generally, by presenting U) I he general reader 
a few interesting anelctodes con|cernmg sbme of the 
brilliant figures of the Iranian Parnassus.” 

It contains a Foreword in Persian, by Muhammad 
‘Ali Khan Farughi, the Prime Minister of Iran, an 
English translation of which has been added, a short 
Preface by the author in which he describes his vis t 
to Iran, its influence on hi« mind, hie interest in 
Persian literature, and his principal object in compiling 
the book, and 149 anecdotes most of which concern the 
court poets of Iran and India, and which according to 
the compiler illustrate “the creative power of the Persian 
poets, their dazzling imagination, exquisite word play, 
sprightly wit and humour, and genius for versification.” 

The Persians are certainly, a witty people. They 

f ossess a very keen sense of humour. Their literature is 
ull of wits, jokes, and repartees. Their works on history, 
hio^aphy and belles lettres contain numerous anecdotes 
which show their dedicate and subtle sense of humour. 
Attempts have idso been made to collect and classify them. 
An imporatnt example of it is the iMUdfulTctwaif of Ali 
h. Safi b. Waiz Husain al-Kashifi who has collected and 
classified a good number of the Wits of the various 
classes of the Persian people, under different lieading. 

Mr. Masani, hovrever, does not appear to have tuen 
pains in collecting his materials, nor does he show any 
special taste in shifting them or any scientific spirit 
in classifyittff end presenting them. He has put together 
149 ane^tes under independem heading for each, 
without making any attempt towards their dassifieation. 
As for rite anecdotes thems^vea, they cannot be called 
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to he tile best illustrations of PCrrian humour. Many 
more subtle wits and more inieresiing anecdotes can 
be easily gathered. Hie translation of the {deces quoted 
are generally too free, and in certain cases incorrect 
p. 34 1.12; p. 43 1.6; p. 52 1.15; p. 91 IU2, 17; p. 11^ 
1.13; p. 143 1.17, etc. 

But it should not be ignored that Mr. Masani did not 
intend his book to be a scholarly production. He haa 
compiled it for the general reader and not for the 
specialists. There is no doubt that it will give the 
general reader, a general idea of the ready wit of the 
Iranian bards and it surely serves the purpose for which 
it is written. 

M. N. SiDDIQI 

PHILIPPINE SUGAR INDUSTRY— WITH A 
PLEA FOR RESEARCH AND CONSOLIDATION IN 
INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY: By Chandra Prakash 
CupiOy R.Sc.. with a Foreword by M, P. Gandhi. Publish* 
ers Aswdation for the Development of Swadeshi Indus-* 
tries., Delhi. Pages 85, Price Re, J-fl. 

Mr. Chandra Prakash Gupta has made an eloquent 
plea for undertaking Research work on sugarcane in India 
in a more intensive fashion than hitherto with a 
view to improve the efficiency of the industry. He 
has pointed out how various other sugar producing 
countries have spent enormous sums of money for research 
in sugarcane. He has obnerved that Hawaii spends Rs. 12 
per acre, Java Rs. 3, Japan Rs. 3 and India only one- 
third of a rupee in research on sugarcane. This will 
serve to show how India lags behind in expenditure 
on Research work, Theie is no doubt, ns Mr. M, P. 
Gandhi has observed in his foreword to this publication, 
that the pio'-pecis and prosperity of the Sugar Industry, 
which has made a magnificently rapid devclopmcnl in 
India, hinge upon the success which it achieves in the 
direction of yield per acre, and the quality of cane, thus 
reducing the cost of production of cane, and bringing it 
in conformity with the cost of production in other sugar- 
producing countries. With the increased proceeds from the 
Excise Duty on augur, the Government of India should be 
able to set apart a larger sum for undertaking Research 
work on the improvement of sugarcane, and it should be 
the duty of the industrialists to invite the attention of the 
Government to the early necessity of spending larger 
amounts of money on Research work with a view to hasten 
the advent of the day, when it would not be necessary for 
India to have such a high tariff on import of sugar, for 
the maintenance of the industry. 

The Booklet is written in an attractive style and would 
merit a careful perusal* 

ScRESH Dusax 

THE INDIAN STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 
(through Western Eyes) : Edited by Bkaratan Kumar-^ 
appa, M.A,f BJ). (Hartford) {V,S,A.), Ph.D. (Edin- 
borough), Ph,D. (London). Published by The Hindus* 
than Publishing Co„ Ltd., Rafahmundry (Andhra), S. 
India. Pp. 192. Price Re. l*S. Foreign ish. 

This compilation containr reports, articles and sum* 
mariee of lectures by eminent Westerners, relating to the 
Indian struggle for freedom. These were published in 
newspapers and joumids from time to time, chiefly 
during the second edvil dSstdbedienoe movement in 1932. 
The importanoe of the compiled articles lies in die 
fact that they are leaned from observations of Occidental 
scholars, some of < whom ate reputed politicians and as 
Buch, their analysis and oheervations delating to Iniiia’a 
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for Siraroj are ol great value and the publishere 
^liavo done weJl to collect ai^ publish them in book form. 

SOUKEN De 

EHCUS&SANSKRIT 

SREEMAD BHAGAVAD CEETA : XVIII Edition : 
jfiahHthM hy the free **Geeta” Distribution Mission, 
otgtmised by Messrs, A, B, Sons & Co. of 3, and 3/1, 
Mmg^ hme, Calcutta, 

with the noble object of propagating the teachings of 
Sri Krishna as embodied m the Geeta. the Mission Is 
bringing out this publication — ^tfae original test of the 
Geeta in Devanagri character and their translation with 
occasional annotations in English — for distributing it free 
of cost to the public. Although the English translation 
is not quite upto the mark, still it gives a fair idea of 
the spirit contained in the Geeta. 

JiTENDRANATH BoSE 

THE EAST MESSAGE OF SRI KRISHNA-with 
Encusu TRANSEAtlON AMD NoTES : Edited by Swami 
MadhatHtnmda, Published by Advaita Ashrama, Maya- 
v0i, Atmorah, Price Rs. 2-3 enly. 

The famous dialogue between Sii Krishna and Udd- 
bava. occtiring in Srimad'Bhagatam, wa$ originally pub* 
ISshed with English translation and notes, in two volumes; 
in this now edition, they have been incorporated into one 
volume. The EMglish translation i > faithful and the notes 
are helpful. 

ISANCHANDRA RaY 

BENGALI 

RABI-RA'SMI, Vot, IT : Br the late Professor Charu 
tlhandra Brndyopadhyaya, M,A. Published by the Cal- 
cutta Vnioersity, 

The name of the book literally means “Sun’s Ray.” 
It is a work in which the author interprets the poetical 
and dramatic wotl^a of Rabindranath Tagore. No pre* 
vrious auUior had «vgt Wore attempted to provide reaWs 
«f Tagore’s poellegl nrwks with such an elaborate and 
valuable cominetttdiT< It will greatly help students and 
^ther readers to understand the Poet. It is in fact indis- 
pensable. Wptks published after Taser Desh are not 
included m the two volumes. 

The five appendices are valuable. Particularly fas- 
cinating, informative and instructive are the author’s 
reminiscences of the great Poet-sage in the appendix en- 
titled “ Rabindra-Parichiaya.” 

The Bibliography has added to the usefulness of the 
work. The elaborate index makes it easy to consult the 
book. 

How happy the author would have been if he had 
lived to see the publication of this volume. But alas I 
that was not to be. 


SR£EMAD-BHAGAVA1M;£ETA : Edited by Pandit 
Nilakantha Das, MX,A. (Cenired), PuMiehed by the 


gious sects of Orissa. On the whole the introduction , 
bears ample testimony to his eruption. Thfa edition, 
we are confident will be welcomed by scholars having 
knowledge of Oriya. , 

B. Mieiu 

HINDI 

UDAN : By Bhikkhu Jagadis Kasyap, M.A, Pub- 
lished by the Mahahodhi Sabha, Samath, Benares. 1938, 
Price Re. I. 

The eight vargas of the Udan, the intLmate and 
affectionate discourse of the Buddha, have been translated 
into Hindi with occasional notes and references by the 
learned translator. The result has been a bandy volume 
in which the simplicity of the original has not been spoilt 
in the rendering. He has wisely prefaced the translation 
with an explanation of the term nirvan so often liable to 
misinterpretation. A glossary of the proper names that 
occur in the book has been given at the end. 

The book is the sixth of the Mahobodhi series. 

P. R. Sen 

HINDI GRAMMAR^ AT A GLANCE: By Swami 
Madhavananda, Published by Swami Nityaswarupu- 
nanda, Secretary, The Ramkrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, 19, Keshub Chandra Sen Street, Calcutta. Pp.^ 
61, Price annas six. 

In this booklet, the author has explained in simple 
English, the essential rules of Hindi grammar. Though 
it is not a comprehensive work still the hints contained in 
it are sufficient for a beginner. Those who prefers the 
Hindusthani form will also find the booklet useful. 

S. D. 

GUJARATI 

VAISHALINI VANITA : By P. C. Diwanju M.A„ 
LL.M. Printed at the Gujarat Printing Press, Ahmeda- 
bad. Thick Card Board. {1938). Pp. 168. Price Re. 1. 

This book is written in the form of a drama to pre- 
sent a picture of the political, social, financial, and 
gious life of ll » people of India as lived in the times of 
Chandia Gupta Maurya. To present it effectively Mr. 
Diwanji has studied the different Arthashastras, Smritis 
and other works, in English and in the original, deal- 
ing with the subject, and concerned with the period 
between the 4th century^ before Christ and the 4th cen- 
tury A.D. He finds as a result that remarriages and 
inter-caste marriages were allowed then; sons of various 
categories, four castes only, existence of non-touchoble 
tribes, and various other interesting social features — which 
are now not prevalent — ^were recognised and found in 
existence then. Financial and political circumstances ob- 
taining then are also very well brought out. On the 
whole it is a book which tells us much about those dim 
and distant times and hence interesting. 

(1) APANO ARTHIK PRASHNA : By Chkagan- 
lal N. losH, (2) YOGASHASTRA : By Gopaldas Jwa- 
Mtai Patel. Both printed at the Naojivan Printing /Vess, 


Trading Co„ Bdubatar, Cuttack, 

Numerous scholars are eiRting the Geeta, giving 
exposition of mysReal teaobings of Lord Sreft-Rtiehna in 
their own liglit. Now Pandit Nilakantha Das has brought 
out an Oriya edition and he adems to ^be the idmieer in 
ihie matter in Orissa. In the inirodoodon the editor 
deals wfdi the antiqnity of phlioscphy oentahied in the 
Geeta. In hia opinion the Yoga eystem of phlloso^y in 
Indk ii as old as the Mahenlodaro ririlisarian. He has 
alao pointed cm the close xesoaddaiiQe hetween the Geeta 
I^Raaoiihy mid the deeuriiie now preffiiUiif in aome rrii- 


Ahmedabad. Thick Card Board, (1938). Pp. 271 and 
288. Price Re, 1. 

The first hook is based on Sir M. Vishaveshvaraya’s 
“ Plaimed l^onomy in India ” and very well sets out all 
its coniinendable featuree. It reads almost like an original 
work. The second Is die well known woric of Hem- 
chandra Acharya on Yoga, whioh is presented to the 
readers of Gujarati with notes and acplanatxons. It is 

ta& of a scholar. Both books have very good indexes 
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THE ART OF THE KANTHA 


By G S. DUTT, LCJ3. 



Thu name ^^Kintha” signifies a poor man’s 
wrap consisting of old used up cloth patched up 
and sewn into a single garment. It seems 
probable that patch-work kanthfis constituted 
the original lonn of klnthas and that kinthas 
of a decorative “applique” type were evolved 
KAni^ias qf the applique type are, 
hoaifV^t now-a-days comparatively rare. From 
tii^nal sense of the term in which it is still 
it is used now particularly to mean 
t of coloured embroidery made by the 
^ women of all castes throughout the 
proi^liM^ lor various household purposes. 

^ art of the kftntM fumisnes an 
illMttitat of the wonderitfl patience, c^t#- 
aad awpwcelttlnees of the vtUage 

MebiKfidered are as » 

ipwtacttiar, their oWef motive 
MS^t^tbalar or decorative ouplay but 
^eponoi^y, the i4ea being to uiffito 
1 gad tiwm towdhaf 

sEijthai ftot » »*““ 




tags aim 

linear and 


coloured designs. The idea being to strengthen 
old end ueed up pieces of cloth so that they 
may stand rou^ usage, the most meticulous 
care is taken in sewing the entire body Of the 
work with the closest possible stitches of 
vanous kinds. There are kinthls of various 
designs and patterns but those which are dsed 
for rougher purposes contain a minimum of 
spectacular and coloured designs, the entim 
attention being mainly given to securing 
strength and consolidation. The sewing m 
always made in such a manner as to pmim a 
complex integrated design and in aomgso Hm 
joints are so skilfully concealed as to be almdil 
incapable of defceeticm at^ a cursory gtoce hr 
even on close eaahunation* Bommiss 
when pictorial qf an 
Is used, the desire lor m 1 

in cheek by using ^ ^ ^ ^ 

colour, eiljiar white ci - 

pf the most fi^etaeulaif kis 

^b# a^ biue-^igiitlp^ hiert 

use of grthSa. * ' I , * l 

Tim Ipllomiig am jgiMtIy leeogmsea to 

iife niudl and sguwre ia (mfict. sito ia 
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iotm or plusti or animslo and other traditional 
floatltl, tin wliole baiog enclosed within a deco- 
raiive aq|ttai« eetns round the edges. 

,-®) “ M$h9aU” Of map for household 
gle^Si^ and com6s— These are narrow 
am in sliapc, the size being about 

rtXtr (Fig. 1). 7'hcre is a fairly wide 
b^hOier sewn round the four sides, the rectangu- 
lilf central area being occupied cither by a row 
of elaborately worked lotuses or other patterns. 
Sometimes a whole scene from the Krishna-lila 
stoay or from rural life is portrayed in lively 
designs in needle work. 

(3) OoSr or pillov^ cover — Tlicse are 
rectangular in shape. The size is approximately 

They are generally of very simple 
deefign which may be either linear, consisting 
of a number of parallel longitudinal border 
patterns or abstract forms of tree and foliage. 
There is always a decorative border ^ewn round 
the edges. 

(4) Durjam** or wallet . — Size about 
^ square piece of cloth is embroide- 
red with a border a^ll round and a central lotus 
in the middle. Three of the corners are then 
folded inwards, so that the apexes of the three 
comers meet at the centre. The contiguous 
“edges are then sewn up and the result is a wallet 
which can hold money and other small articles, 
A string is attached to the free upper end of the 
wallet, so that after the valuables are placed 
within it, the wallet is rolled round up from the 
lower end and then tied up with the string 
attached to the fi^e end. 

(5) ** Bayton ** or Wi^ap /or tying up 
books or valuables of all kinds. — ^Thesc are 
geh^rally square in shape, the size being 
approximately 3'X3' (Figs. 2 and 3). In this 
type there is a wide border consisting of several 
rows of different patterns of human or animal 
figures or traditional decorative motifs. The 
centre consists of a very elaborate workmanship 
with a lotus of concentric design round which 
is grouped a multiplicity of animal and human 
figures as well as of other familiar objects, sucli 
as Baths, Koolds etc. (see Fig. 2 ) . Tlie corners 
are occupied by forms of KaUcOs (decorative 
leaf patterns) or abstract forms of trees or 
foliage. 

(6) “ Lep Kdntia or Winter covers 

.ing.^Theso are about Iliese are 

made heavily padded and thick so as to afford 
protection from the cold, and are ** KSnthas 
or quilts in the most original sense of the word 
i c.* a ** dedmd ** covering or wrap for protec- 
tion against the cold. Hiese are also embroider- 


ed Fith coloured threads in various deiigns, 
although somewhat sparingly. 

(7) "Swim'' KdntAd or Bed-spread for 
seatmg honoured gussts on such ceremonial 
occasions as weddings These are generally 
large and rectangular in shape and are also 
used as bed-covers on formal occasions. Average 
size is B'x^i'. 

The ample apace provided by the compara- 
tively large size of the ‘ Sujni ’ lanthas coupled 
with their thinness as compared to " lep ” 
kanthas afforti the artist full scope for the 
exercise of her genius for stnictural design 
(Fig. 4) as well as for creating an endless 
variety of lovely patterns in line and colour 
with her needle. The ‘ Sujni ' kanthas, therefore, 
represent the highest culmination of the art of 
Bengalee stitchcraft. 

The outlines of the various designs in the 
body of the kantha are first marked off auil 
embroidered with coloured threads and the» 
remaining groundwork is then knitted in 
patterns following the contours of the embroide- 
ries. The close running stitches of the ground- 
work gives the general ground of the kanthas 
a characteristic ripply appearance. The idea 
is to use the embroidery as a reinforce- 
ment to the groundwork of the kantha 
so as to make it durable and proof against 
tearing by rough use, but in this act of 
reinforcement lovely coloured designs arc 
created with tlj^e needle so that the whole 
kantha presents an elaborately illuminated look 
with decorative patterns as well as figuree of 
trees, animals and human beings in various 
attitudes representing almost every aspect of 
rural life that hae come within the oq^rience 
of the artist herselk Elephants and peacocks 
are particularly favourite designs. Consider- 
able story-telling power is shown in the 
grouping and attitudes of the figures. 

The general scheme of * Sujni ' kanthfis is to 
have a closely knitted border of two or three 
rows of decorative designs running along all 
the four sides (see Fig, 4) so as to make the 
borders proof against tearing. In the inner 
corners of the square or rectangular design 
thus produced are placed either a Kadamba tree 
or other trees or Kialkas (Fig. 6). In the 
designs of the Kalkas (decorative leaf patterns) 
great versatility and originality is shown by 
each individual artist. 

A remarkable feature of the art of the 
kantha is that the female artist makes it a 
point of honqur never to imitate a deagn from 
another k&ntht but always to bring out oriid^al 
designs in each work, based partly no doubt on 
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Embroidered scene from a coloured “Sujni” Kantha (Pig, 4) 


the memory of the kanthas which havt* been 
produced before by the family or winch have 
been observed in other tamilies in the village 
but drawing largely on her own individual 
experience and imagination 

Generally speaking, the embroideries in 
the kanthas have a ‘Dorokha’ or double-faced 
character; ^.e , the embroideied designs appear 
on both faces of the kanthd Ordinal ily 
the designs appear with disttmctness only 
on the nght face and comparatnely 
indistinctly on the obverse In the most 
finished types of erabroideredi kanthas, however, 
the stitches of the embroidenes are so skilfully 
made that the details of ejich design appear in 
identical forms and colours on either face of 
the making it extremely difficult, if 

not sometimes impossible, to distinguish the 
right face from the reverse. 

The most orthodox and traditional form 
employed is the Mandala, design in the centre 
of the kanth& (Fig. 6) , the rest of 
the groundwork being covered with embroide- 
ries representing human and animal life The 
form of the Mandala is of particular interest. 
The centre of the Mandala is almost mvanably 
occupied by the **8at»dala padma’* (see Fig. 
6) or hnndred-petalled lotus. The petals 
are not exactly one hundred in number but are 
made as numerous as possible so as to suggest 
a inindred^^petatled lotus. This hundred* 
petalied lotos is eurrounded several concentric 
rings of knitted desi^ whioii are always 
d^erent frmn one another mid the whole is 
iSm surrounded by a circle of radia^g 


* kalabas* and soiixdmus of Bankhaa (conch- 
hhell dobign ) ' 

The general lorm of this orthodox design 
i\n , a round (‘oncentne Mandala with a central 
lotus suriounded by the representation of lanimai 
and human life seems to suggest that this form 
owes its origin to the widespread Indian 
pliilofoojihir conception of the intimate inter- 
connection and indefeasible unity between the 
animal woild {Jlva Jnqoi) and the spiritual 
world {Adhyatmic Jagaf) and it corresponds 
with the Rdba MandaUi conception of the 
Vaisnam religion and the Tantric conception of 
tlie Mystic Diagram (Yantra) in which the 
spintual core of the universe is represented; by 
an exactly similar concentric desi^ wi& a 
central lotus. The Hindu women in Bengal are 
deeply imbued in their subconscious mino With 
the basic philosophic conceptions of Vaiehnavism 
and Tantric Hinduism ana the Mandala deCign 
so characteristically employed in the maiof%* 
of kanthas is an illustration of this fact On 
the other hand, the Mandala fO'im itsell li at 
least as old as the Indus valley dvUiaation; 
ami the Buddhist, Vaishnva ind TintHc 
cultures appear to have merdy ^Ven new 
interpretations to it and; introduced minor 
variations m the deeign, while preserving the 
Mandala form. Thus the Mandala design Of 
the ytathas, like that in fbe dlpotut drawings 
to which the kanthft designs are closely allied, 
is thus, in all likelihood, of very ancient and 
probably pre- Aryan ori|Jn* A form of multiple 
Stoftsffl&a wi|h eurving arms is a favourite motif 
employed in the ktnth&s. It may possibly be 
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a derivativu^ liioni.iiie dligiikai 4^armed Swastika 
or fm(x tka Dlljlirma Chakra employed in 
Buddhist ^ m sometimes the radiating 
braadm fm^ «trld|^t m in the Dharma Chakra. 
ThU aiottl miKf also, however, have been 
Bti||yiifat4 ibjr the cross section of a flower bud 
or^ il This view ib supported by the 

fact tiWkt a similar motif used in the dhponas^ 
is ecrnttimes designated '‘coiled flower’* 
(” Recnflno phul ”) and is sometiraes designated 
'^Gblha^' flower (Dillema speciosa). 


Tbxtilb Pattern Kanthas 


to 


The above description applies mainly 
what may be termed " true kanthaa or 
kintbls with embroideries in the true sense ab 
made by women of all classes of society from 
the bigl^t to the lowest throughout Bengal. 
These are what may be called kanthas with 
integral and independent designs. Theie i^, 
however, a very important class of kanthas of 
a dlfl^erent type which may be described) as 
kintbls of the textile type and which are made 
by women of the weaver class, mainly in the 
Jempre district. These textile iiattern kanthas 
disi^y the same skilful use of line and coloui 
deskmr; but they differ from the ‘dorokha’ 
kjbidAi of the true embroidery type in depend- 
ii^ malUty on fiat stitches running along the 
entire len^h or breadth of the k^thas or runn- 
ing found the centre m conccntnc do'^igns, tla* 
ki^ being to reproduce the same pattern m each 
row either in a linear or circular airangement. 
t^teohntaUc used in these kanthas is practically 
lO^cal wftli that employed m embroidering the 
borders of soreca, the object being to secure 
repetition of the same pattern in each row 
thmughout the whole length or breadth of the 
fabrk* tlie figure designs on kanthas of this 
typ^ have a considerable resemblance to 
l^p^{^u6 work abd mav also have been suggested 
by applique work type of kanthas. 

When a fiat stitch is of considerable length, 
it ie imarken One or more times by making a 
short stitch on the reverse* This gives a 
SCteriatioaily dotted appearance to the 
aide of designs made with long fiat 
Where the fiat stitch ie of short length 
I nractioe is not resorted to. The result of 
i #ove technique is that while kintbis of the 
ideiy type nave a **dm^khd^ 
M texiUle k||bt^ the 

wUch i^ppear on one iWpe m 
^ t|iose on the 

the 

Mfifia fiaea in^ 


in these kfinthls being to make the desij^ 
themselves ap|MMr only <m tha ri^ lace, the 
spa^s in the obverse of the embroidered por- 
tions of the right kce are left blank on 
reveiise or are merely marked wi^ stnail dotM 
short stitches. 

The repetition of designs either In a Hadiw 
or in a circular arrangement gives an appearance 
or regimentation to kanthfa of this t^^e wbirfi 
is entirely absent on * dorokM* kanthls trf 
the true embroidery type where the object is tO 
make each desfgn different from the omens a^d 
where each figure design is mafte Witii ao 
entirely independent and integral system of 
biitehes. The importance of the textile pattern 
kanthafe lies m the fact that in them we find 
conserved old traditional patterns of border 
designs of great variety and lovelmoss which 
uere undoubtedly used in making 8<vree borders 
in olden times but the use of many of which^ 
in the banc holders has been discontinued by ^ 
the weavcis, ])aitly owing to the decline of the 
textile mdustiy and partly owing to the 
prevailing habit of imitating foreign patterns. A 
special feature of the textile pattern kanthas is 
tlic fiequent and effective use of motifs 
lepresenting prominent andt spectacular rows of 
animals, such as the elephant, horse, rhinoceros, 
tiger or camel, etc., in marching array, the 
figure of one particular type of animal being 
lepeated in the same row. 

The teelinical quality of the kSnthfi 
depends on the skill of the individual artist* 
(Jenerally speaking, the skill shown ill the 
> ariety of stitches, in the linear form and colours 
of the figures portrayed and particuiarbr in 
integrating a bewildering multiplicity Uf figqreB 
scattered about the ground of the kintbi 
without any apparent arrangement or "logic 
of design into a ^nthetio unify is uf n very 
high order, showing a remarkable genius for 



The mabng of the kinthfis of the typec 1 
to 5 mentioned at the outset of this article k 
prompted by a purely utilitarian the 

decorative element being super-added to the 
basic utilitarian motive* In the " Lep ^ k&ntinls, 
while the utilitarian motive is predderinaat, 
there is often a sentimental motive attsrifiieih 
as they often consritniC pm^U from ^ 
fmnale artists to some mcmbem the fanlu^, 
such nc the moth^> fUtber, IMher or jbndban^ 
In the ^ k 

ak^ m predomto^ ^ the 
as a ]nKMc% 

ted to a Im# er 

oeasi^dNf^ whpptl fMiciiaibe 
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bent pt affection or lo^* 1!be mtimeiitel 
l^dsomatiooe mm^4 idtii kfintliis are 
often of a mmaatjle chaipacter and have fumiehed 
themea to Ba:igalee poets and novelists. Some- 
tiine«» tibe name of die artist herself as well as 
of the pmon to whom the kintha is dedicated 
is enotofidered on the body of the kantha itself; 
bni more often the object of the loving dedica* 
tion mnains unmentioiied by the artist and 
unknown to the world. 

An elaborate Sujni kantha is in many eases 
the work of several generations of women in the 
same family, as the artist who commences 
making the lUnthd often hnds it impossible to 
conpplete it during her lifetime and the work is 


eontitmed by her daughter, and sometime^ even 
by a girand^^daughttet In eonse^iMH^, Snjni 
kintiifis are generally regairded as Wii4oobs 
and prised as such. 

The kinthi art represents the serene and 
joyous self-expression of a race of women 
creative artists whose watch^-words Sb thrift, 
beauty and sound craftsmansliip^ In their 
creations we find a combinatiPtt of a keen power 
of observation and a prolound feeltog of 
sympathy with the movemento of t|ie jcnmus 
teeming life of nature—^ coac^natiop pf an 
intense sense of beauty and a scmpolous 
avoidance of luxury, sophistication and oVCr- 
refinement. 


|twiuocr' or * tne coiniuiuiuy 

fishes to build a house, usually 
f'jfof bamboo and thatch, his 
{friends willingly help him on 
^ihe principle that some day 
they too might wish to build 
^ house. 

I Economically sound, the 
( Lepchae have the leisure and 
i opportunity of attending, among 
other things, to the educatioir 
of the individual. It is 
Curious to note that in the care and up- 
bringing of children the Lepchas are in some 
Vs modem and up-to-date. They refuse, 
some modernists, to colour the future life 
ad happiness of their children by submitting 
bem to haphazard and parental emotion. The 
ild is treated in an impersonal manner. Its 
|haviour is determined by social approval and 
oval. All attempts at self-assertion and 
pibitation, at the expense of others, are dis- 
l^cowraged. The child on its side has no grouse; 
ffrom the cradle all reasonable wants arc satis- 
led It is kept warm and comfortable and fed 
ever it is hungry. The result is that 
usually developed in our infancy, 

a rarity. 

Sme 



The se^ life of the Lepchas is also arranged 
tiiai the peaoe and hanxmny of the commu- 
jy my not be disturbed. They realise 
islibotis!ely ihat^ sexual jealousy is a primary 
res fneni which tbore springs a number of 
i-focial impuhes like viplfnce and aggres- 
, and to avoid any likelihood of disnij^on, 
have built up an elaborate $ystm of 
mm laws, ISfmt ariobeoent in the eiplesand 



A group of Lepcha women and children 

marriage between Lepchas of marriageable age. 
Marriage is a recognised institution. The posi- 
tion of women is enviable. They are neither 
placed on chivalrous pedestals nor treated as 
household chattels. They have equal riidits and 
an equal status. 

EELtOlON 

To complete the sketch a word must be 
added about the Lepchas’ attitude toward® 
religion. They have not felt the need, so far, of 
evolving any logical or coherent system of 
theology. Tliey bow before the imponderaMes 
of life, death is a tiTrifying mystery, but beyond 
a sacrifice on occasions, they leave the sofltttion 
to a few Lamas in the locality. II thing® go 
wrong in the every-day life, and ttie Lepcha 
thinks something supernatural is mponsible— 
tlie I^epchas see the supernatural in eviery tree, 
rock, or stream— they call in the services of the 
local wizard, who is#n cardinary member of the 
community, and considier tiie incident closed. 
In the words of Walt Whitman, 

* Thejr do sot Ha swalie in tlio dark and weep for 
thek liiaa ( ’ 

It is not to be thought in conclusion, however, 

At 1r t « T Ai' 


that the have argood out these prin> 

. MW» <m mtiOMi ffiouods, or that they 
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m the * ^ the uta|>ian philoeoi^er 
etNl titi witkn:^ fatilt or \Amet 

Th^ 3 M#»^ tk «#ei»titioufl, given to intern* 
nwmiofi they gorge any amcmnt 
m ^ Mak laige quantities of ^ chi ^ a 
ftdm millets-^and are without the 


art^ and tihe miimm* Bui ik&k of life, 
hMaoinered 011 the airril ot Lepeha i^erienoe , 
has ompeAsatk^ They ate free from the 
sooial ills emich we know* Thrir life is simple 
for their wants are simple and in i^is they 
know peace and happiness. 


ART AND EDUCATION 

By SARADA CHARAN UKIL 


t la nietEiory of Mr, Benco» late Principal of the 
Enginiffnsg College of the Benares Hindu University, a 
Unlain Imui heen stilted la his name to commemorate his 
nmoiy. Every year aa Arts and Crafts Exhibition is 
orgaaned aader the auspices of the Union Last year, 
for^ the first time, the ^ Union feeling the necessity of 
iawitlAg an emment artist to preside over the occasion, 
rewtSaied Mr, 5ara4a Chairan Ukil of Delhi to preside 
aver dm fanctimi and open the Exhibition The follow 
htg wnidle li the addroiMi delivered by him at the Opening 
Cermaoay on the SSth December, 1938 ] 


Bbikq a mene artist, I give expression to my 
ihdnghts and Sentiments through colours and 
forms* JWfWfiOver, whatever little expression I 
can gisre to my feelings does not find its outlet 
in aqy definite, elaborate and closely-knit forms 
but nnly in etray vibrations, as it were, of 
s^iort sketches and colours at odd moments — and 
that, too, whjm i am m the mood Hence, it 
is but natural jlikat, when I try to translate the 
visions and dreams of my realisation into 
lan^age, on a pre-conceived plan, I find yvonls 
lailmg me, however I may wish at times to 
do so* 


If we lodk back to our past history, we 
find art-activities invariably associated with 
aU the greati eentnes of learning — ^Umveisities 
as we call them today— such as Taxila Nalanda 
and It is a matter of much gratifica- 

tion that the Benares Hindu University has 
also started, for the encouragement of indigenous 
art, a small nucleus, which, let us hope, will 
one day grow into a fully developed art-centre, 
und^ the patronage and guidanoe of the great 
patriot-founder of the Umversiiy. I may say 
that the art and culture of a country can only 
ttfm and develop under the shelter of Univer- 
)t is in the tJnivemitles that they 
fiM, he fiismired the stability dnd 

which are so weeessai^ iak their 
grivWttt km development. It hi Mie tp mcpect 
mm ia mtlded ehanco^orta of m pMjsIs, or 
in tfie fliM ^ peitronags of of ^ 

Uaim<ity in a» «a<9ilCf vw ipa 


provisions for the furtherance of m^genous 
art and mu«i(‘, for the development of real 
aesthetic taste among the students We do 
not expect that every student would become 
an artist or a musician, but it is true that by 
close contact with, and living in, an artistic 
atmosphere one can develop an artistic tempera-S 
ment, which, it is my conviction, is latent in 
every human being A close and living 
association with such an atmosphere m the 
School- or College- going age helps us to tram 
the eye for things beautiful and artistic in after- 
life In whatever pursuit of life the young 
people may enter afterwards, whetW it as 
Industry or Commerce, Cloth- or Caipet- 
manufacture, Wood-work or Pottery-work, 
Architecture or Town-plannmg, the aesthetic 
taste acquired in the School- or College- days 
will help them to create things Whi^ would 
prove to be more beautiful, moiw harmonious 
and more peaee-giving. I would go a step 
further to say that an artistic chamew is more 
disciplined and thus more useful to eoeiety in 
after-life. The senses become finer afid mAly 
respond to the higher and noider 4^lities in 
man 


Now, I shall tell you somdtlfiiig about 
Indian Art, Indian Art doeO iMacessarily 
mean, as considered by many, incoitect thawing, 
wrong anatomy, deformed abd pnatfuc- 

tions ugly m some or evay way, ^OBO irim 
hold this view only show thek Ignorance* 
Indian Art does not also mean that ehnnhl 
go on copying or reprodooing eveiyt^bg wbieh 
is okL One fundamental mi 
quality in Art is it itt A and 

forward movbment^ fv asMM i 
gyring bfidc to oM 
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Bch of us, make any contribution to the a^rt sadhana, rooted in meditati(m---witliout uWob 
M culture of the country. Althoxi^ Industries one cannot develop one’s mystic visioil or 
■id Commerce are necessary for a nation, the hearing for the transcendental princ^le of 
■al i^ealth which is imperishable and everlast* harmony lodged constantly in the heart of tito 
■g — and hence invaluable — ^is the art and Universe It is customary for many Indian 
Ifccrature of the country. In tlie Hindu and musicians to picture this principle of harmony 
Buddhistic periods the art and literature of as the “ Cm/’ the supreme meJOdy of the 
fedia had, no doubt, reached the highost point, Hternal player of ineffable charm, revealing its 
(xamples of which are extant to this day in mysteiies as the seven notes, which incarnate 
he caves of Ajanta, Ellora, Bagh, Taxila Ihemselves into tlie tunes — ^tbe BSga^ and 
htatiavassal and other places, of winch we are Rdqmis — in the lesonating cars of the musicians, 
ightly proud. But must we re^t content with m agreement with their Adhifcaras ’’^their 
:h€ glories of our past achievements ? That characteis of <h‘*eii)line I, os an Indian arttet, 
vould be nothing but dcatli to Art There can would also assort, in the same spirit, that the 
X an Indian Ait only when wo tiw to make s*me ti ui'-eemidital pimciple of harmony— the 
jour own contributions to that .nt and tluiebv same Saeied ‘ Om ” of ineffable charm— reveals 
at least enrich it, li it be iinpo'^siblc to imi)io\e its mystents to the lesonatmg eyes of the 
upon it Such an emichment is only possible, aitist^, in tlif foi ms of seven colours incarnating 
if those that aie stining haul to oontiibut^ m v^^llou^ hgurts of colour-combinations, m 
something in the line u reive hympathetu agieenunt with their ‘ Adlnkaras ” — ^the cliarac- 
e^'oiiragcmont from the Umveisitifs of tlu tds of then ])eisonal diseiplnn*. Indian artists 
present days at then best — whetlan tluy are musicians, or 

In eoncluMon, I would say a few wordt jiainteis, oi p )e1s— are “ Sadhakas ” who aim at 
about tlu rdationslnp of Musk and Ait — about k reiving vibrations from the One Supreme 
liow the (olours of art aie allud to the notes Aitist— tlie Huprtme Poet, the Sui^reme Flute- 
(»f music Botli foi Music and Art at then playci the Supunne Pamtei — ^by trying to 
best we nend a denotumal discijdinc— i bring thcir souls in tune with Him 
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‘ * philaadpher ut^ aad th« 6iimta$. But ihtk wsy of life, . 

^ E ^ifiOuMt fftult or blBiBe! luuBBHted out on ttiie’un'il of Mjtptbn tfUKkrieiiM, 
mSw^ous, pven to intern- hM ite eompeomticoi. Th^ m free from tne 
pmit they gorge any amount »6»1 m which we kiH^ The^ life atole 
dl^iWrill M Wpf large quantities of ‘chi', a for their wants are single and in tlua 
hMWhie^ f«»a millets— and are wiihout the know peace and happiness. 
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t In of Mr. Benco, late Principal of the 

Engitiooitng College of the Benares Hindu University, a 
Unleii Itas been ataited in his name to commemorate his 
meSMgey. Every year an Arts and Crafts Exhibition is 
erganSM tinder the auspices of the Union. Last year, 
fOf ilie irst lime, the Union feeling the necessity of 
inaifll^ an eminent artist to preside over the occasion, 
reqnasted Mr. Barada Charan Ukil of Delhi to preside 
fbe fnneliion and open the Exhibition. The follow 
Ihg ttttide is ^e address delivered hy him at the Opening 
CdrsHfnonr on the 28t|i December, 1938.1 

Aytiat, 1 give expression to my 
sentiments throu^i colours and 
whatever little expression I 
ean givA iiiy fediings does not find its outlet 
ia any defliiitef» elabofate and closely-knit form**, 
but only in atray vibrations, as it were, of 
abort sketches aiiidf colours at odd moments — and 
ttat, too, when I am in the mood Hence, it 
is tot natural tiiaty when I try to translate the 
visions and ilreams of my realisation into 
language, on a pre-oonoeivcd ]>lan, I find i^oids 
laimig m»f however I may wish at times to 
do so. 

If We htik back to our past history, we 
find art^deHaities invariably associated with 
all the centbes of learning— Universities 

as eali thsan today— «uch as Taxila Nalanda 
and others. It it a matter of much gratifica- 
tion that the Benares Hindu University has 
also started^ the encouragement of indigenous 
art, a small nuclefus, which, let us hope, will 
one day grofw into a fuHy developed art-centre, 
under the patronage and guidance of the great 

S tidoVIcmnder of the University, I may say 
at the art and Culture of a oountry can only 
grow a;rt develop under tile shelter of Univer- 
aitiei* 7dr» it Is in the Univeridties that they 
oan^be iwwed tiie mi 

ndikh are so neoetifary IIO iWk 
im #vekp!nei^ It is 
m in cbanco-oSMi Of or 

in " 

Individuals. Ihc^tbatin 


provisions for the furtherance of indigenous 
ait and music, for the development of teal 
aesthetic taste among the students. We do 
not expect that every student would become 
an artist or a musician, but it is true that by 
close contact with, and living m, an artistiLC 
atmosphere one can develop an artistic temper«-S 
ment, which, it is my conviction, is latent in 
every human being. A close and living 
association with such an atmosphere in the 
School- or College- going age helps Us to train 
the eye for things beautiful and artistic in after- 
life. In whatever pursuit of life the young 
people may enter afterwards, whether it is 
Industry or Commerce, Cloth- or Carpet- 
manufacture, Wood-work or Pottery-work, 
Architecture or Town-planning, the aesthetic 
taste acquired in the School- or College- days 
will help them to create things whibh would 
prove to be more beautiful, mcKre harmonious 
and more peace-giving. I would jp) a step 
further to say that an artistic eharacm iii more 
disciplined and thus more useful to iKKdcty in 
after-hfe. The senses become finer mi timily 
respond to the higher and ndi^ler quAltiiss in 
man. 

Now, I shall tell you som^tifing about 
Indian Art. Indian Art does not necossarily 
mean, as considered by manv^ inoorreict drnwmgr 
wrong anatomy, deformed ngareSf on4 {i|p4uc- 
tionis ugly in some or evety way, 
hold this view only show igncAwnoe. 

Indian Art does not ako mean tbat tilou|d 
go on copying or reproducib^ evmwuiB whieh 
is old. One mi 

qualMw in Art ia iM it il fi 
movement*^ it! t 
gebag \mk Id an old 
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each of us, make any contribution to the sjci 
Iknd culture of the country. Although Industries 
and Commerce are ncccssa^ for a nation, the 
real wealth which is imperishable and everlast* 
irig — and hence invaluable — ^is the art and 
literature of the country. In the Hindu and 
Buddhistic periods the art and literature of 
India had, no doubt, reachtd the highost point, 
examples of which arc extant to this day in 
the caves of Ajanta, Kllora, Bagh, Taxila, 
Bitanavassal and other places, of which we are 
rightly proud. But must we lost content with 
the glories of our pa'^t aeliieveinent^ ? That 
would be nothing but death to Art There can 
he an Indian Art only when we try to make 
our owm contribution*' to that ait and thereby 
at least enrich it, it it be impossible to imim)\e 
upon it. Such an emichment is only l)()s^lbk^ 
if those that aie striving haul to contnbut^ 
something m the line leccuo sympathetic 
e^ffiouragi ment fiom the Unneisities ot the 
prcbcnt days 

In conclusion, 1 would Miy a few words 
about tla relationship of Music and Art — about 
how the colouis of ait are allH‘d to the notes 
of muhic. Both ior Music and Ait at then 
best we need a devotional discipliru— a 


$aJkana, rooted in meditatioxwwithout which 
one cannot develop one’s mystic vision or 
hearing for the transcendental principle of 
harmony lod^d constantly in the heart of the 
Universe. It is customary for many Indian 
musicians to picture this principle of harmony 
as the ‘^Om,” the supreme melody of tlie 
Eternal player of ineffable charm, revealing iti> 
mysteries as the seven notes, which incarnate* 
themselves into the tunes — ^the and 

Ragmls—m the lesonatmg cars of the musicians, 
m agreement with their “ AdhikAras — ^their 
characters of discipline I, as an Indian artist, 
would aKo li'scrt, in the same spirit, that the 
"ume tiiiuu'cndtntal jmnciple ot harmony-— thc 
same Sacred “Om ” of ineftable charm — reveals 
its inystenes to the resonating eyes of the 
artists, in the ioims of sevtn colours mcamatmg 
m vnrious figures of colour-combinations, in 
agieemcnt with their “ Adhikaras ” — ^the charac- 
lei^ of tlieiT jieisonal discipline. Indian artists 
at their bcbtr- whether they are musicians, or 
painters, or ])octH— are “ S§dhakas’' who aim at 
rteeivmg Mbiatiuns fiuiu the Ope Supreme 
Aitist — tile Supreme Poet, the Supreme Flute- 
player, file Supreme Painter*— by trying to 
iirmg their souls in tune w'lth Him. 



Bjr SIVA NARAYANA SEN, 

Keeper, Nepal Mm&m 


my practical training in field 
ilichaeelogy at Maiden Castle — an archaeo- 
logical site of England near Dorchester,— under 
the directorship of Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, m.c., 
Djjtt,, Director, Institute of Archaeology of the 
University of London, I met Miss Iva Dundas, 
a cousin of Lord Zetland. She is responsible for 
the discovery, of the following letters written 
Iw Raia l^mmohun Roy to the late Right 
Honoutabla e. W. Williams Wynn, M. P. 

My friend Miss Dundas one night at the 


dinner table introduced me to her frimd Miss 
N. Williams Wynn, greatrgraaddaughter of 
the late Mrt Wynn. Miss Dundas to invite 
her friend at her flat occasionally just to ahloy 
an after-dinner talk about India. , 

In one of these talks I gathered that Miss 
Wynn’s father possessed some of the old lette 
written by prominent Indians to her great- 
grandfather. I was inquisitive about those 
letters and both of my Wends help^ me to 
get a packet of letters from Mr. A, W. Willims 
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SOME NSIW UOHT OK EiUA RAMMOHOK 

hostile imyv^maoiittt cit the 
powerful eoeliti<m 
uttunately overltew ^0 
Uimttmmt Whea Ji<r. Wtt 
was again called to the helm 
ill the month of May, IWH, 
and Lord Grenville and hie 
friends had refufied to Join 
him, Mr. Wynn dlded rege^» 
ly with the gmositlon, voting 
with Mr. Windham lor a 
committee on the nafional 
defence, with Mr» ShertSm 
for the repeal of the Addi- 
tional Force Bill, and vdth 
Mr. Whitbread for the mo- 
tion of censure against 
Melville. 

On the formation of 
Lord Grenville's Ministry at 
the death of Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Wynn held the office of 
Under-Secretary for the 
Home Department, but tliis 
Letter No I (Page 2) Adinmistration, whioh includ- 

oJ the Whigs, the Grenvilllb^, 

Wynn, grandson of the late Mr. Wynn. In end Lord Sidinouth m the same Cabinet, and 
that packet 1 discovered the letters of Raja popularly designated as all the talents,*' 
Rammohun Roy. was composed of elements too discordant to be 

The late Right Honourable C W Williams la^tirg, tlu'ugh its fall was hastened by the 
Wynn, was the second son of the fourth baronet refusal of Lord Grenville and Lord Howick to 
of his name, by Charlotte, daughter of the fetter themselves by any written engagement 
Ri^t Hon. George Grenville, ne was bom on on the subject of the Catholic claims It was 
the ^th of October, 1775, and was educated at not till after the retirement, or rather the 
Westminster and Christ Church. He after- dismissal of the Grenville Administration that 
wards entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and was called Mr Wynn took a freejuent part in public 
to the bar, but his fondness for political life, discussions His active Parliamentary career 
and the important part which his family hed began about this period; and his industry, 
long taken in public affairs, soon combined to acquirements, and personal popularity soon 
turn his attention into another channel He made him an important and distinguished 
entered Parliament as member for Old Sarum, member of the House of Commons. He 
1796„ and in the following year was returned continued in opposition during the wlmle 
for the county of Montgomery, which he progress of the war : he took a Ieadin|^ part in 
eontihued to represent for an unbroken penod the debates on the scisure of tlie Daplsh fleet, 
of more than half a century. He took little the Walcheren Expedition, and the tteKBS 
or no part in debate for some time after his preferred by Colonel Wardle against the ilraS 
entrance into PaHiament, at the age of 21, but of York; and he gave a constant and stremionS 
gave constant supped to i^e Government of support to the claims of the Roman Catholle^ 
Mr. Pitt, in which Ms uncle, the late Lord But the subjects in which ha felt the ilg^pest 
GtmyUht then held the office of Secretary for interest and took % most promlaeikt !^rt, 
foreign Affairs, On the accession of Mr. were those affecting the \mm and iniviligna of 
Addi&ton to M feMuary, 1801, the Parliament. If it had not wm fdr an txnfor- 

Orenville party a str^uous oppotem twate weakness in Me isdiieh wotdd have 

to that Minister. Mn Wym was one of the operated as a serum dieqiaalificatioin in filling 
small minori^ vhp voted agsdnot the ratUicia- the chair in the House of Commons, there 
tion of the peace of Amiens ih ^ jmcceedhig can he Utite doubt that 3dr. Wynn would 
year, and he afterwam ooiimmmd Jm oB me have been * eboean %>eaker on mere than 
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one ooofiuiioa diiiing his long and honorable 
career. 

In the year iWi Mr. Wynn accepted the 
ofliee oi Frosident of the Board of Control, which 
lie retai!»ft(!| till the retirement of Lord Goderich 



Letrer No. 11 

HaadWriltiem copy of Mr, “Wynn'g r<*ply to Raia 
nammohun Roy 


in 1828, isnd the functions of which he dis- 
chargeil during the six years m which he held 
it with efficiency and success. In 1827 he moved 
the new writ for Newport, when Mr Canning 
had accepted the office of Pnme Minister. Ho 
afterwaids opposed the Administration of the 
Duke of Wellinidon, and supported the repeal 
of tiie Corporation and Test Acts, the removal 
of Jewish disabilities, and the disfranchisement 
of East Retford. He was appointed Secretary for 
War on the formation of Lord Grey’s Ministry, 
having refused for the third time the Governor- 
Generalship of India, which had previously been 
t^dee pressed on him by Lord Liverpool. But 
his tenure of the new office was a very short one. 
lie relinquished it on being apprised of the ex^t 
and character of the Reform Bill, which he 
behoved to be too demoeratic in its tendency, 
aind dnoompatible with maintenance of 
a iniaed form of Government. He voted, 
howevm', ^ i^oing into Committee the 
Bill, thoiuim ^ opposed it in its further stages. 
He retaumed ie> oflSce in 18W, as Chanoeltar of 
the Duthy of lameamer m the abort MinMry 


of ^ir Robert Peel, and subsequently to that ^ 
period he gave a cordial and almost uniform 
support to the policy of that lamented states- 
man. 

At the close of 1809, when Lord Grenville 
succeeded the Duke of Portland as Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, the larg^ majority 
which he obtained over Lord Eldon and the 
Duke of Beaufort, was in great part owing to 
Die energetic support and the zealous exertions 
ol Mr Wynn. In the subsequent contests for 
the representation of the University, Mr 
Wynn’s votes w’cre given for Mr. Heber, Mr 
Peel, and Mr Gladstone 

His friendships were warm and lasting. 
Two of tlie most distinguished of his con- 
temporaries, Reginald Heber (Bishop Heber) 
and Robert Southey, were among the most 



Letter No III 

Specimen of Mr. Wynn ’9 handvrriUng and silgnattire 
(A part of the letter written to Pr. Joseph PhilUtnore 
on Idth Dec., 1834 

valued and intimate of his friends. With both 
ho maintained a constant and oorffidcntial 
intercourse. The affectionate relations that 
subsisted between the former and Mr. Wynn, 
are attested) m almost every page of the 
Bishop’s Correspondence, and the memoirs of 
the latter contain a touching record of generous 
kindness on one side, and of gratitude and 
attachment on the other. 

Mr. Wynn died in Grafton Street, Septem- 
ber 2nd, 1800. 

These details of his career have been 
to enable the leader to realise the autbmitative 


mm Nssw moHT 0^ 

cliamter of any opinion given by him on any 
eonstitutipnal quesiipm 

From the following facsimile of letters it 
is proyed that Raja Eammohun Roy was on 



Letter No. IV (Page 1) 

Raja Rammohun Roy’s reply to late Mr, Wynn 


terms of friendship with Mr. Wynn, who appre- 
ciated the Raja’s merits very much. 

Letter No I 

74''X8|"; gilt-edged folder letter paper; 
Watermark reads as follows : — 

(J. Whatman, Turkey Milk 1831.) 
Written on both the sides of the first leaf. 
On the liast page it is written— Rammohim 
Roy, April 1832. Tliis note is a later one. 

“ Rajah Rammohun Roy prejents his 
compliments to the Eight Honourable Charles 
Williams Wynn and finding by the interview in 
the House of Lords oa Fnday Evening that be 


is not out of Mr. Wynnes remembrance , R. R. 
begs leave to revert to a remark made by Mr. 
Wymn at the Dinner of the Royal Asiatic 
Society last year, at which R. R; had first the 
honour of meeting him— namely— that of 
*^R. R. being as much a British subject as any 
gentleman present^’; or words to that efiect. 

‘^From the high opinion R. R. entertahm 
of Mr. Wynn’s constitutional learning he feek 
a wish to know from him, confidentially, 
whether in Mr. Wynn*s opiriwn B. Rf h 
eligible to sit dn Parliament He begs to add 
that it is not from any ambition to assume so 
arduous an office but from a desire to pave the 
w^^y for his countiymen, for which object R. R. 
might, for a few months, undertake the task. 



Letter No. IV (P*ge 2) 


R. R. therefore hopes that Mr. Wynn will 
excuse this freedom; ^ and should he feel 
himself perfectly at libcHy to egress an 
opinion on the subject he will confer on R. R. a 
high obligation. 

48, Bedford Square 
April 16th 1832,” 
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Ttilfti this Eaja-s^-ora , 

handvrr?thn5-.% one H-igned of 

him. ; written 

At his; wx^*'; 
that RaJa^ 'Kam^ 
first Indian aspirant 
British Parliament and his 
pat^il^m and love for his nation are further 
st^^S^d, by it. This letter also proves that 
be : well received by the then English 


wTitten by an Eh^shmanras it^ . ^ 

lent style ot seript at the jtame m 
■ A ^eopjy'-'iaf iSne; reply, . of Mr;. 
iel^r of 

own himdwriting. 

■■ ■■■. Lctttbr 1S(6 il " ■■ . -V 

41"><7'*'v gilt-edged folder letter pa^r. 


^*Dear Sir. 

“It is nof in my power to express m 
opinion on the subject of your capacity to- sit 
in Parliament without information on many 
particulars, of which I am ignorant, suib As 
the place of your birth, and the nature pf ,^its 



Thp Righl. Hsi|!V«hle C, Watkin 'Williami Wynn, M.P,, 
pAH^deat d»e Bogrd of CommiMionerB for the 
Cf laihft. 1822 

tProai •» oiiwdBg ipoeantnoii of Mr. S, N. Sen] 

Society and rtowr made by Mr. Wynn— 
President of >^e Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
Ixxndon-^ht is an evidence of 

appreciatmi ^ja*s merits and personality 
during such a sboi^ ajbay in Ei^and. 

This letter wir fomid: w^ other letters 
. written by Eala Eaamcm&iin Roy and other 
V Wftrnn and the water- 

^ ' .papor -'-gi^B -us the date as 






Dedicatory page of Kdiop Hobdr'a Joumdli -MW 

Bubjoction to the Bri^eh GkwwiBBCBl. -ftt 'tort 
time. But I ctmoMve geB«m% 
bora within the Britob 

■■ Bdh^ «ad' ' -W : wrfh- 'KWfe^WP)^ - W. 
aas’.'toe: .privtoB*'-: of : ■ 

: .:it 
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a eoMtitotioBalirt of Mr, Wym^s standing 
fottad ao ^eetioo. 

Thti tfan 11 m of the origiaal iettar was 
wrHtm bjr Mr. wyna bkiaalf would be erideut 
from the folMog fao^mile of a portion of 
Mr. 'WyBB*« tigaia l^r written to Dr. J. 
^limore on ISui Deo., 1834. This letter was 
found by tiie reprosentativefi of the' late Dr. 
Joseph PhiUhucffe from unong a number of old 
ktiers found among his papers. 

Lditer No Iir 

Receiving ti>e reply of Mr. Wynn Raja 
Rammohun again wrote to him on 19th 
April, 1832. This letter of the Raja supports 
the genuincncbs of the copy of the reply of Mr. 
Wynn to his own letter. 

Lettbh No IV 

* 4i"X7i"> folder letter paper; watermark 

reads as follows : (J. Whatman, 1832) 

Written on both the sides of the first leaf. 

Text 

“48 Bedford Square 
April 19, 1832. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I ^ bog you will accept my warm ack- 
nowledgments for your obliging compliance 
with the request conveyed in my late communi- 
cation. I Will seriously reflect on the purport 
of your letter and shiall not fail to communicate 
the result, if I can emne to any determination 
on the sid>}^. 


"A« you feel 4 ktecest in ite 
welfare of India, I bn to pronent you with ^ 
aeoompanying otfff ta a email pubUeation on 
the present ludi^ and Rsmae system wi^ 
a brief History of tim emmtfy Md an i^^Midix, 
of which I beg your aocMptaiue. 

I remain 
Dear sir 

Your most faithful aud obedient servant 
itammelwn Roy” 

The abovementio&Iri OcOMpendenoe be- 
tween the Raja and the late Mr, Wynq, throws 
some new light on the Raja's life hisiory, 
hitherto unknown. 

“ To pave the way ter his countrymen ” 
to Parliament he wanted to sit in the House 
of Commons and his request received favour- 
able consideration at the hiMl el Mr. Wynn. 

I tried my best to discover tWtiier Corres- 
pondence on the subject bqt 1 could not get 
any. 

These letters would bear testimoi^ to the 
inclination of the Raja towards politkti, his 
intention to sit in Parliament and possibli- 
ties of his success in his efforts, his love of 
country and foresight. 

I shall be failing in by duly, if I close 
without offering heartiest and sincerest thanks 
to Mr Aithur Watkin Williams Wynn (grend- 
6on of the late Mr. Wynn), Miss N, Wutiams 
Wynn and Miss Iva Dundas on behalf of myself 
end modern India. 

U am grateful to Mr. Arthur Watkiu WiBlann Wynn 
(or insteriala on the Me of the lue Mr. Wyintr-Antbor.l 





MAN WOMAlWOD 


Shmniwab Ram Mas. GYAiWA'n Titoro appetffed at .ttie 
B. A. Examination, as a non* B. ' A. Examination of the Benares Hindu 
candidate, this year. She is the University as a private candidate and t(^ped 

the list of successful candidates. 

SsiMATi ^ft)NiBHA Sen has secured First 
class in English in the last M. A. Ik^natidn 
of the Calcutta University. She was a Student 




Sht<niwU''R«m 

Marwari Agarwal Community 
'h dagree^ - 

s|iliBa OoliauBi Ookbalb has been admitted 
SB a maai^ ^ the Servants of bdia Society, 
ImSa. ^ is tihe First woman member of the 


Mis 8'^ UA. d 

^taita iai^ B. S& .(£o(iii>) 



Srimui, 

of the Scottiafe Church College and is tiie only 
candidate to secure First class in En^rdt, this 
year. She haik from Chitting dist^ 

SwMATi Kamaja PbW (Utdvs^ty stttden^^^ 
.amd ^uMATi PBcmMAMOYBB (non- 

.ocJl^te) ■■:have . alsov -^ured;.,; j/otoss' 
:.M(^rn -if*- A*:> 
Examination. . They .are tl^ two 
secure claas M this (ubjecst thin year. 


THE FAQm OF IPI 

By G. J. G. 


Haji Mirza Ali Khan, short, thin, sickly, and a 
fanatical fire-brand, born about 1897, noto- 
riously known as the Faqir of Ipi, is the son 
of Mullah Arsala Khan, Bangal Khel, Maddi 
Khel Haibati, Tori Khel Wazir, of Khajuri, 
Bannu district. He was a pupil* in religion of 
Mullah Alam Khan of Ipi, tiiid moved from 
Khajuri to Ipi, a village in Mirali Tehsil, North 
Waziristan, in about 1920, accompanied by his 
brother Slier Znmnn, The Faqir of Ipi^s pro- 
ficiency in religious knowledge is haid \o ' i 
somewhat below^ the usual standard as among 
Mullahs. But even so he is much respected in 
Nprth Waziristan, particularly by the Lower 
'Daurs and the Tori Khel, and is now consi- 
dered in the light of a Warrior Saint. Prior to 
1924, the Faqir was comparatively unknown, 
but after that year his influence' began 
increasing gradually. His popularity may be 
partially due to the fact that his stand has 
been one of religion ” and also to the fact 
that previously he accepted little or no 
shukarana — religious donations. He was the 
most important divine of North Waziristan to 
accompany the Wazir lashkar to Moghalgai, 
Khost (Afghanistan), during the Khost distur- 
bances of 1933. * 

A Determined Enemy of Government 

The Faqir of Ipi, who had up to 1936 not 
entered into politics of any description, suddenly 
came into prominence as .a crafty and deter- 
njined enemy of Government, when in April 
1936, intense communal excitement wa« 
engendered in the Bannu district by the pro- 
ceedings in the law-courts following on the 
abduction and conversion to Islam of a Hindu 
minor girl, now only too well known as the 
Islam Bibi case. This agitation, fomented 
largely for electioneering purposes, soon spread 
to the Lower Daur valley in the North Waziris- 
tan Agency, its figurehead in that area being 
Hazi Mirza Ali of Ipi, a^ias the Faqir of Ipi. 

In April 1936, he led a large lashkar, 
consisting mainly of Lower Daurs, into the 
I^aisora valley as a means of exercising 
pressure on the Government in the decision? of 
the Islam Bibi case. 

The Daur Maliks and leaders were 
repeatedly reasoned with by tha Agency officers 


and facilities were given for certain of their 
Mullahs to attend the court proceedings in the 
Islam Bibi case. But the Faqir of Ipi refused 
to hear reason, and making extensive capital 
out of the case, informed jirgas ” wh6 waited 
on him to try and persuade him to adopt a 
reasonable attitude and disperse the lakshkar, 
that he did not propose to do so until the 
Himhidganj Mosque at Lahore had been restored 
to -the Muslims, and the Islam Bibi case had 
been decided in the Muslims* favour, and until 
Government had also given an undertaking 
not to interfere ‘ in religious questions for the 
future. 

Raised A Formidable Lashkar 
About the middle of April 1936, Ipi had 
hucceeded in raisiim a formidable armed 
lashkar chiefly of Dauris, but with small con- 
tingents of irresponsibles mainly .from Wazir 
sections. With this force he proceeded to tbe 
Lower Khaisora, on the confines of Wazir and 
Mahsud country and close to the Bannu 
district border. (The Khaisora is an important 
river in North Waziristan. It flows between 
and parallel to the Tochi and Shaktu rivers and 
finally joins the Tochi in the Bannu civil 
district, a few miles south-west of Bannu. The 
portion of the river which flows to the east of 
the main road at Asad Khel is known as the 
Lower Khaisora. “ Khaisora ’* is a Pashtu 
word, signifying an open valley suirounded by 
bills). His declared object was to threaten the 
Bannu district and so to over-awe the Govern- 
ment into deciding the Islam Bibi case in favour 
of the Muslim p^rty. 

Destruction of the Faqir’s Houses 
Repeated warnings by Government that it 
would not permit itself to be coererf by threfiliS 
of armed forces and that the lashkar should 
disperse on pain of punishment were disregarded* 
As a result, to show that the Government was 
in earnest, the houses of the Faqir and two other 
ring leaders were des^^oyed. This together 
with the establishment pf a cordqn of civil and 
military forces between the Lowej* Da^ 
country and the lashkar, speedily resulted in 
its dispersal The Faqir of Ipi himself, how- 
ever, with a small personal following, remained 
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in thf‘ Kijiusora. The Tori Khel, of whom the 
Ta<]|ir ih a inejn))cr, co-operated williiij'ly in 
efft'cting th(‘ dibpcrsal of tlu* Faquir’s lashkar. 

Challenging Government's Right 
For some months all remained quiet, and 
little was heard of the Faqir of Ipi, but m 
August 3930, there was an immediate renewal 
of hostilities, ugam fostered by the Faqir, over 
the decision of the Hon’ble the Judicial Com- 
missioner, North-West Frontier Province, 
nnTLoimriiift the return of the girl, who was by 
tins tune spoken of among the tribes as Islam 
Bil)i, to the custody of her parents. The Faqir 
had in the meantime s])ent the summer mostly 
with the Zarinai sub-section of the Tori Khel 
on the Lower Khaisora, but witliin easy reach 
of Mahsuidi country. The form of hostility now 
I)rt*aehed by the Faqir was to challenge 
Government’s right to move its forces in the 
l.nwer Khaisora. This threat could not be 
tolerated by the Government as the Tori Khel 
had lir^t signed an agreement giving Govern- 
ment forces free access to the Lower Khaisora 
valle> m return for an increase in tlieir 
alhovances. 

Toro Khel’s Failure 'ix> Remove the Faqir 
Tile Ton Khel were given every opjiorlu- 
nily to remove the Faqir fiom the Khaisora 
but despite all efforts, failed to do so. Their 
jirgii finally suggested that Government should 
send a strong force into the Khaisora to 
teniiinate the Faqir’s activities. They piomised 
their co-operation and did not anticipate more 
than slight opposition. 

Opposition to Military Forci-:s 
Accordingly, on the 25th Novemlicr, 3936, 
1h(‘ Razmak and Bannu Brigades marched into 
tile Lower Khaisora, the former from Damdil, 
the latter from Mirali, to effect a junction at 
Biehi Ka.shkai on the left bank of the Khaisora, 
o]iposile Kartanai village, the centre of the 
Faqir’^i activities. Strong opposition was en- 
countered by the Brigades mainly owing to the 
presence of formidable Mahsud gangs from the 
Shaktu valley, including the notorious bandit 
leader Raji Gul. These elements stiffened the 
resistance of the Wazir malcontents who mainly 
composed the Faqir's following. The offending 
tribesmen had by this unwarranted attack 
violated the sacred principle of hospitality and 
long standing agreements, as the columns were 
entering that territory at the express invita- 
fion of tribal maliks. 


Military Action 

Milita^ action immediately taken by 
strong military force, with air co-operation, 
had a salutary^ effect, and early in 1937 the 
Tori Khel had accepted the Government’s 
terms. Government nlso insisted on the conirol 
or expulsion of the P’lqir from within the Tori 
Khel limits. The tribe expressed themselves as 
confident of dealing with tli(' Faqir, and their 
first action was to send a jirga to bring pres- 
sure to bear on Ipi and his small following. 
Early in Fcbri^iy the Tori Khel elders repoited 
that the Faqir had agreed to cease liosiiliti(‘« 
permanently and that it only remained to settle 
details regarding the individuals who wort' to 
give security for his future good behaviour. 

Brut\l Murders By Faqir’s “ Gangsters ” 

At this j)omt the whole structure of pi'ace 
wUkS violently overturned by the cold-bloo<ied 
and brutal murders of two gallant Bntislix 
officers — Captain J. A. Keogh of the South 
Waziristnn Scouts, and Lieutenant R. N. 
Beatty of the Toehi Scouts. This double 
outrage had, as it was possilily designed to 
have, the most unfortunate effect on the 
situation. The arrangements for fiimisliing 
security for the Faqir began to hang fire, and 
there were rumours of renewal of trouble after 
the Id-uz-Zuha (end of February, 1937). 

The Faqir^s Propaganda 

The Faqir of Ipi began to show his hand 
‘•gain and on Februaiy 26, 1937, Ixdore a 
large gathering of tribesmen, he delivered 
speeches exhorting the tribes 1o rise against the 
Government in the name of Islam and ••puke of 
promises of support yhicli he had received from 
numerous quarters. In the meantime, the Tori 
Khel were given an ultimatum by the Resident 
in Waziristan to tlie effect that if they did not 
discharge their responsibility in respect of the 
Faqir the whole tribe would be subjected to 
blockade and their Khassadars suspended. 

Tribes Resolve That Government Had Not 
Interfered in Religion — ^Failure 
OF Jirgas 

Towards the end of March a final effort to 
avoid renewal of warfare was made through the 
agency of the representative maliks of the 
ITtmaizai, the main Wazir division which in- 
cludes the Tori Khel and all important Wazir 
tribes of North Waziristan. They unammou^ly 
resolved that the Government had not interfered 
with religion j and proceeded to interview the 
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Faqir in the Kliaisora with u view to saving the 
Tori Klu'l from drifting into a bonselo&s war 
witli the Goveniiiicnt. The Faqir at first 
^e(‘ei^^(‘d the jirga with temporizing replies, 
but while the negotiations were in progress a 
treacherous attack was carried out by a large 
body of his followers, under his chief lieutenants, 
in the neighbourhood of Damdil, on the main 
Razinak road. Hostilities were again revived 
and intensified by deliberate acts of war on the 
part of the Faqir and his followers. The 
jirga’s efforts to persuade Tpi Ho desist from 
Ins hostile activities feiled. Tribal offences 
showed no signs of diminution; camps and 
pic(}ue(s were sniped and bridges and culverts 
on the roads wTre damaged. 

The Tori Khel, owing to the continued 
hardships and deprivations to which they had 
been subjected by land and air blockade, made 
Qvertuies for peace towards the end of May, 
1937. In spite of vigorous propaganda by Ipi 
to involve his own tribe— the Ton Khel — in 
lenewc'd hostilities, the attitude of the tribe 
remained satisfactory. 

The Faqik in Madda Khel CorNTRY 

The Faqir then moved to Madda Khel 
country, and wdth his move the effect of his 
propaganda in that country w^as again (‘Vident. 
Appeals to Khatsadars to desert from the 
Government’s service and enlist under Ipi, who 
purported to offer better tenps of employment, 
led to the desertion or resignation of a numbei 
of Khassadars in the Razmak-Razani-Datta 
Khel area. Offences on the road and sniiung 
of military camps and Scouts’ posts became 
more frequent. The Ghambaki area, where the 
Faqir had his headquarters, was accordingly 
placed under air blockade. This, together with 
punitive action taken against certain villages, 
had a salutary effect; the majority of the 
Khassadars, who had deserted or resigned, 
returned to their duties, and other supporters 
of Ipi withdrew. 

The Faqir, w^as, however, still in the Madda 
Khel country, though the tribe at fir«t denied 
this. The tribe was warned, but it was obvious 
that they could not take upon themselves the 
onus of openly expelling the Faqir or give security 
for his future good behaviour. The w’arning, 
however, proved ineffective, and as a result of 
air action taken against the tribe, the Faqir 
moved to Kharre, north-west of Miranshah on 
the Durand Line. The tribe also promised that 
should the Faqir re-enter their limits they would 
do their utmost to turn him out, failing which 
they would ask the Government to do so. 


Keeping The Faqir on The Hun 

It was now the Government’s policy to 
keep Ipi on the run, and a military <*oluum 
advanced towards Kharre which the tribes had 
come to believe was the Faqir’s impregnable 
lair. The Faqir, however, retreated across the 
Durand Line into Afghanistan, lie dul not 
lemain there long and was soon back from that 
area, and after a short visit to Musa Kika m 
South VVaziristan, he settled once more in 
Madda Khel country, moving about from place 
to ])lace as each village which harboured him 
was, after due warning to the inhabitants, 
bombed. 

The Faqib’s Ganosteiw 

Districts in or near the border have suffer- 
ed Irom the back-watsh of events in North 
W'aziristan, and Mehr Dil, the cut-throat 
Lieutenant of the Faqir, has been very active 
in and around tho'^e districts, llis chief raid 
was th(‘ attack on Bannu City at the end of 
July, 1938. It is, however, noteworthy that 
there has been no recrudescence of tribal un- 
rest on any considerable scale. Tjooting gangs 
and the Faqir’s “ gangsters ” have continued their 
hostile activities of sniping at prulection troops, 
cutting telephone and telegraph wires and 
kidnapping. 

Th(‘ opposition which has been experienced 
has not, as is the general belief, been due to the 
Faqir’s statesmanship ” or his “ leadership ” 
as a General Officer Commanding Tribal Aroas,” 
but has undoubtedly had its impulse from a 
wirlespread idea that Liam is in danger from 
Government interference and that the Govem- 
niont wish to deprive the border tribes of their 
ancient freedom and to break them to the 
British yoke. This propaganda has been 
sedulously fostered and spread by the Faqir of 
Ipi probably only to raise* his much lowered 
prestige. The di'^seinination of propaganda by 
the Faqir throughout has been most clever and 
among other things he has from tim^ t-o time 
promi<sed his adherents immunity from bullets, 
shells, and aeroplane bombs. Ipi’s natural 
astuteness caused him, however, to add a clever 
rider to this preposterous statement to the effect 
that anyone who did die was probably lacking 
in faith, and as such worthy of death. Wilder 
and more fantastic still were the rumours that 
gained credence in Waziristan of the miracu- 
lous powers of Ipi, and more marvellous still, 
the vast majority of the tribesmen believed 
them and that the Faqir had the heavenly hosts 
on his .side. Attracted by this promise and 
supported by a belief in the supernatural powers 
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of Ipi of controlling the destinies of the others, 
and lastly, but by no means tlie least, the ho])e 
of loot, the Faqir has always had a small 
following of discontented and credulous tribes- 
men the majority of whom have been notorious 
hostiles and outlaws, such as Mehr Dil, Gagu, 
Sher Zaman and Mushk-i-Alam, who have from 
time to time carried on guerilla warfare against 
posts and communications, sniping of camps 
and picquets, damage to telegraph and telephone 
lines, mining roads and tracks with country- 
made bombs and kidnapping. It may however 
be noted that the mote responsible eleraenis, 
the nialiks and elders of the various tribes, 
have )iad no sympathy with any of these offen- 
ces, and the tribes generally have so far given 
no active assistance, as a whole, to Ipi and his 
** gangsters,” although individual members 
have been eoncemed in hostilities. The Faqir’s 
own tribe, the Tori Khel, have also behaved well, 
and although the Faqir is to some degree revered 
by all tribesmen, with few exceptions, only the 
Lower Daurs have needed to be reminded openly 
that Ipi is an enemy of the Government and as 
such may not be assisted iti any way. 

It is ridiculous to say that the Government 
seizes on plausible excuses of making a thrust 
into Tribal Territory and trying to deprive the 
border tribes of their ancient freedom and to 
break thfem to the British yoke. Those who 
know the history of the relations of tribesmen 
in the Frontier with the Government know 
without a doubt that every one enjoys perfect 
freedom in matters of religion and Custom and 
that any insinuation of high-handedness on the 
part of the Government in dealing with the tribes- 
men is absolutely incorrect and a gross 
misapprehension. It is also only too well 
known that the Government’s leniency has 
characterised the dealings with all the tribesmen. 
It is an undisputed fact that the Mahsuds and 
Wazirs were the scourge of the Bannu and 
Dera Ismail Khan districts, devastating these 
areas for many years, kidnapping and killing 
hundreds of harmless agriculturists, and also 


owing to the fact that the unwarlike Daurs of 
the Tochi valley had been for generation^ at 
the mercy of their predatory neighbours and it 
was the desire for protection from their here- 
ditary foes which prompted them to beseech 
the Government to occupy and protect their 
territory, the Government were therefore' com- 
pellod to make certain expeditions into Waziris- 
tan to punish the offending tribes. Government 
forces did no more than punish the offending 
tribes suitably ^nd withdraw after inflicting such 
punishment and receiving assurances of their 
future good behaviour. Although it has always 
been the Government’s policy to respect tribal 
rights and customs, it has at tlie same time 
never been the policy of a civilized Government 
to surrender defenceless men and women to the 
bloody vengeance* of their irate neighbours. 
Owing to constant violations of the tribes’ long- 
standing agreements and frequent repetition of 
their bad behaviour towards the settled districts 
the Government was finally compelled to adopt 
the Forwardi Policy 

The policy of the Government on the 
Frontier does not however leave out of account 
the desirability of improving the economic condi- 
tions of the Tribal Areas as a means to their 
permanent pacification and civilisation. Much 
had been done in this respect up to 1936 to 
develop the resource^ of ihe Tribal Areas, 
improve the agricultural methods of the tribes, 
and assist in the marketing of their produce. 
Roads are built, maintained and protected by 
tribesmen, for which services they are paid, — 
money thus being brought into the country. 
The roads themselves facilitate the develop- 
ment of trade and intercourse between Tribal 
Areas and the plains of India. It Is hoped that 
the tribesmen, and the Faqir, will eventually 
realize that the Government meanfe them no 
harm but is out to assist them to develop their 
country for their own good, and that Wazirietan 
will return to the normal as soon as possible 
that the good work already started may be 
continued. 


Key to the Frontiezpieee 

The frontiespiece in tJhis issue illustrates the following myth of 
the Hindus : Trinavarta the demon was deputed by Kamsa to 
steal away and kill the boy Krishna, who, it was known, would later 
prove an enemy to Kamea. Trinavarta created a dust-storm and 
tried to kidnap Krishna; he, however, failed in his mission and was 
killed by Krishna. 
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Stray Thoughts Recalled 

Hi'^lon" slowly smotheiN Iruth, hut Hastily struggles 
to revive it in a terrible })(*nanee of pain. 

The world suffers nio*^! fi'om the disinterested 
tyranny of its well-wi.shere. 

The man proud of his seet lliinks (hat he has the 
sea ladled into his private pond. 

To hear the cost of the iiLslrument and never to 
know that it is for musie. is the tragedy of life's deaf- 
ness. 

^ * Till' eluinsiness of power siioih the key and uses 

th(' i)jekaxe. 

h]i]i:ineil>fition from (he bondage of the soil U no 
frec'dorn for the tree. 

Tlowi'r. ha\e pitv for the worm: it is not a bee, 
its love IS a blunder and a burden. 

Rabindranath Tagore 
in The Viwa-Bharati Quarterly 

The Communel Award and 
Indian Nationalism 

Prof. H. C. Mokerjee, Presirlciit, All- India 
Conf(*ron(*(‘ of Indian ('liristians, concludes hi^ 
•article on the (’’oiriinunal Decision in Th 
Calmtfn^ Review wiili tbe following remarks : 

In conclusion let us try to sum up the effects of 
the communal award in India. This most objectionable 
of measures, if retained permanently, is bound to have 
the following mischie\ous consoquences. As the result 
of the disniption in oi » political life which must follow' 
disintegration among the different ndigious and social 
groups it may indefinitidy prolong our poltical servitude 
to the British Government. The presence of the 
British Gov'emment will be ^ solutely necessary in 
•order to preserve an even balance between the rival 
•claims of contending j;’<'"ps These must always de- 
pend on the British Go\' ’..rnent to maintain peace and 
order wheneA cr clashes are apprehended between con- 
flicting groups. This again will have the effect of per- 
petuating our economic servitude. In the absence of 
unity in the political field, we shall experience almost 
insurmountable difficulty in evolving a common eco- 
nomic policy calculated to turn India into a self-suffi- 
cient countr>'. Selfishness and j^eed which, as the 
result of the working of this principle, will be at a 
premium will (.end to retard social progress, specially 
when the legislation aimed at the amelioration of back- 
ward groups will imply the taxation of other selfish 
groups. Lastly, with every group becoming commun- 
ally-minded, there will be a constant struggle between 
the groups for as large a share as possible of immediate 
advantages and so their fusion into a united Indian 
nation may be indefinitely postponed. We shall thus 


have a practical demonstration of the survival 
of th^ fittest, hut the fittest in this ease will be not 
the most but the least patriotic, not the least but the 
most Molfisli, and our country will nevei know the 
meaning of }>eace or amity either in public oi private 
lif<‘ .\11 th('so disadvantages of the communal award 
were realized when an Iiidiiin State like IlydiTabad, in 
tlie reforms announced on the 20th July this yi'ar, re- 
fused to allow the elected lepresentntives to be simt 
to its legislature on (h<‘ sysb'in of communal e]i‘Ctorates 
and substituted for it the system of joint electorates, 

lie suggests the following remedy : 

I have ver^' briefly n ferred to the kind of national 
disinti’gration for which I hold the commimal award 
responsible I am of course aware that the real trouble 
li(‘s deepiT and that this conflict is really due to the 
selfishness innate in sinful humanity. None the less it 
L-j equally tnie that (his innate SL'lfishnesK of man has 
found an ea,sy method of expressing itself tlirough the 
communal award with its infinite capacities for mischief. 

I lia\e no illusions about a universal and a radical change 
of lieart. I do not belicM that there k much Ikelihood 
at present that all the different religious and social groups 
will coiiK’ to n mutual agreoincnt iind prcBenl something 
like a joint ]>etition to Rirliament for the abolition of 
the communal award. On the other hand, it is only too 
likelv that st'IfishnesK will filtiT downwards and that 
further social, economic and religious gioupR will put 
in their claims for a sliiire in the good tiling of life 
I only hope that this ))i-oc(‘ss will go on till it reachi‘B 
such proporlioas as to make every Indian realize 
wherein his true interests Ur. Th(*n and then only will 
there be any likelihood of our coming to a common 
agreenionl and making our disnand to the British 
Puilianient. 

I am aware that this attitude is characteristic of 
ih( peasimisin of age but I would most gladly be 
calletl a false prophet if only I was certain that a less 
painful and quicker way out of this most difficult of 
situations could be found And this solution of the 
problem has been offen’d by Margaret Bams. This 
lady reported in London on the three Hound Table 
Confi'mices after which she came to India. Here she 
.spent ten ycar.s in journalistic work and enjoyed ex- 
ceptional opporl unities of familiarising herself with 
Indian conditions According to her, all political 
problems arc really eeonomic problems and, as such, 
unity among the (liffcreui social and religious groups 
is inevitable. After her return to London she wrote 
a book entitled “India To-day and To-morrow” from 
which the following lines are taken: — 

“The problem of hunger is the same whether a 
man is a Hindu, Mohammadan, or Sikh. The stmggle 
for existence is just as keen if he is a Christian or an 

Anglo-Indian Consider for one moment the type 

of legislation which is likely to engage the attention of 
the legislatures. Whether it affects the maintenance of 
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of Ipi of ccBobolling the destinies of the others, 
and lastly, but by^ no means the least, the hope 
of loot, the Faqir has alway« had a small 
following of discontented and credulous tribes- 
men the fnajority of whom have been notorious 
hostiles and outlaws, such as Mehr Dil, Gagu, 
Sher lEaman and Mushk-i-Alam, who have from 
time to time carHed on guerilla warfare against 
posts and communications, sniping of camps 
and picquets, damage to telegraph and telephone 
lines, mining roads and tracks with country- 
made bombs and kidnapping. It raUy however 
be noted that the mote responsible elements, 
the maliks and elders of the various tribes, 
have had no sympathy with any of these offen- 
ces, and the tribes generally have so far given 
no active assistance, as si whole, to Ipi and his 
gafigstfers,” although individual members 
have been concerned in hostilities. The Faqir’s 
own tribe, the Tori tthel, have also behaved well, 
and although the Faqir is to some d(?gree revered 
by all ^‘ibesmen, with few exceptions, only the 
Ldwer Daufs have needed to be reminded openly 
that Ipi is an enemy of the Government and as 
such may not be assisted iti any way. 

It is ridiculous to say that the Government 
seises on plausible excuses of making a thrust 
into Tribal Territory and trying to deprive the 
border tribes of their ancient freedom and to 
break thhn to the British yoke. Those who 
know the history of the relations of tribesiiien 
m the frontier with the Government know 
without la doubt that eveiy one enjoys perfect 
freedom in matters of teMgion and custom and 
that any Insinuation of high-handedness on the 
pjari of me Qovertiihent in dealing with the tribes- 
men is absolutely incoirebt and a gross 
misapprehension. It is also only too well 
known that the Government's leniency has 
eliaracteriBed the dealings with all the tribesmen. 
It is an ibdieputed fact that the Mahsuds and 
Wasirs were the scourge of the Bannu and 
Dera Ismail Khati districts, devastating these 
areas for mauy years, kidnapping and killing 
hundreds of harmless agriculturists, and also 


owing to the fact that the unwarlike Daurs of 
the Tochi valley had been for generations at 
the mercy of their predatory neighbours and it 
was the deedre for protection from their here- 
ditary foes which prompted them to beseech 
the Government to occupy and protect their 
territory, the Government were therefore com- 
pelled to make certain expeditions into Waziris- 
tan to punish the offending tribes. Government 
forces did no more than punish the offending 
tribes suitably ^nd withdraw after inflicting such 
punishment and receiving assurances of their 
future good behaviour. Although it has always 
been the Government’s policy to respect tribal 
rights and customs, it has at the same time 
never been the policy of a civilized Government 
to surrender defenceless men and women to the 
bloody vengeance" of their irate neighbours. 
Owing to constant violations of the tribes’ long- 
standing agreements and frequent repetition of 
their bad behaviour towards the seitled districts 
the Government was finally compelled to adopt 
the Forward Policy ”. 

The policy of the Government on the 
Frontier does not however leave out of account 
the desirability of improving the economic condi- 
tions of the Tribal Areas as a means to their 
permanent pacification and civilisation. Much 
had been done in this respect up to ld36 to 
develop the resources of the Tribal Areas, 
improve the agriculturiil methods of the tribes, 
aha assist in the marketing of their produce. 
Rokds are built, maintained and protected by 
tribesmeh, for whioh services they are paid, — 
money thus being brought intb the country. 
The roade themselves facilitate the develop- 
ment of trade ahd intercourse betWebn Tribal 
Areas and the plains of India. It is hoped that 
the tribesmen, and the Faqir, will eventually 
realize that the Government meaiis thetn no 
harm but is out to assist them to develop their 
country for their own good, and that Wazirietan 
will return to the normal as shop as possible 
that the good work already started may be 
continued. 


Ktj lo the Frontles^iaee 

The frontieig)iece in this issue illustrates the following myth of 
the Hindus : Trinavarta ^e demon was deputed by Kamsa to 
steal away and kill the boy Krishna, who, it was knerim, wotild latbr 
prove Ah emtdf to Kamra. Trinavarta Created a dui^-storm and 
tribd to kidhap l^Shna; he, however, failed in his mission and was 
Mlled by B^hha. 
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Stray Thoughts Recalled 

TTi story slowly smotherf* truth, but Hastily struggles 
io revive it in a terrible petiance of pain. 

The world suffers most fiom the disinterested 
tyranny of its well-wishers 

The man proud of lus st'ct thinks that he has the 
flea ladled into his pnvate pond. 

To bear the cost of the instrument and never to 
know that it is for music, is the tragedy of life’s deaf- 
■ness. 

. ’ The clumsiness of powtu spoils the key and uses 

the pickaxe. 

Kmanciinition from the bondage of the soil is no 
freedom for the tree. 

Flower, ha\e pitv for the worm* it is not a bee, 
its love is a blunder and a burden. 

Rabindranath Taoobb 
in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly 

The Communel Award and 
Indian Nationalism 

Prof. H. C. Mokerjee, President, All-India 
Conforenee of Indian Christians, concludes his 
article on ilie Communal Decision in Tlu 
Calcutta Review with the following remarks : 

In conclusion let us try to sum up the effects of 
the communal award in India This most objectionable 
of measures, if retained permanently, is bound to have 
the following mischie\ouB consequences. As the result 
of the disruption in oi i political life which must follow 
disintegration among the different religious and social 
groups it may indeiimtoly prolong our poltical servitude 
to the British Government. The presence of the 
British Government will be ' <»olutely necessary in 
order to preserve an even balance between the rival 
‘Claims of contending grf>”ps These must always de- 
pend on the British Gov( Mment to maintain peeice and 
order whenever clashes are apprehended between con- 
flicting groups. This again will have the effect of per- 
petuating our economic servitude. In the absence of 
unity in the political field, we shall experience almost 
insurmountable difficulty in evolving a common eco- 
nomic policy calculated to turn India into a self-suffi- 
cient country. Selfishness and |p«ed which, as the 
result of the worldng of this principle, wUl be at a 
premium will tend to retard social progress, specially 
when the legislation aimed at the amelioration pf back- 
ward groups will imply the taxation of other selfish 
groups. Lastly, with every group becocaing commun- 
ally-minded, there will be a constant ^struggle between 
the groups for as large a share as possible of immediate 
advjsntages and so the^ fusion inlK> a united Indian 
nation may be indefinitely postponed. We riiall thus 


have a practical demohstratiott of the survival 
of the fittest but the fittest in this ckse will be not 
the most but the least patriotic, not the least but the 
most Melfish, and our county will never know the 
nicanmg of peace or amity eith(*r in public or private 
life All thesf' disadvantages of the communal award 
w'ere realized when an Indian State like Hyderabad, in 
the reforms announced on the 20th July this year, re- 
fused to allow the eloeted lepresentatives to be sent 
to its legislature on the wstem of communal eh'ctorateS 
and substituted for it the 8>stem of joint electorates, 

He suggests the folhmung rtoedy : 

I have very briefly referred to the kind of national 
disintegration for which I hold the communal award 
p'sponmble I am of course aware that' the real trouble 
lies d(‘eper and that this conflict is really due to the 
selfishness innate in sinful humanity None the less It 
is equally inie that this innate selfishness of man has 
found an ea.‘<y method of expressing itself throupih the 
communal award with its infinite capacities for mischief. 
I ha\ e no illusions about a universal and a radical change 
of heart I do not believe that there is much Ikelihood 
at prc'^ont that all the different religious and social groups 
will come to a mutual agreement and present something 
like a joint jietiiion to Parliament for the abolition of 
tlu communal award On the other hand, it is only too 
likely that selfishness will filter downwards and that 
further social, economic and religious groups will put 
in their claims for a share in the good thinip of life 
I only hope that this process will go on till it reaches 
sufh proportions as to make every Indian realise 
wherein his true interests he. Then and then only will 
there be any likelihood of our coming to a common 
agreement and making our demand to the British 
Parliament, 

I am aware that this attitude is characteristic of 
the pessimism of age but 1 would most gladly be 
called a false prophet if only I was certain that a less 
painful and quicker way out of this most difficult of 
situations could be found. And this solution of the 
problem has been offered by Margaret Bams. This 
lady reported in London on the three Round Table 
Conferences after which she came to India. Here she 
spent ten years in journalistic work and enjoyed ex- 
ceptional opportunities of familiarising herself with 
Indian conditions According to her, all political 
problems are really econinnic problems and, aa euch, 
unity among the different social and religious groups 
is inevitable. After her return to London she wrote 
a book entitled “India To-day and To-morrow” from 
which the following lines are taken;— 

“The problem of hunger is the same whether a 
man is a Hindu, Mohaxnmadan, or Sikh. The struggle 
for existence is just as keen tf he is a Christian or an 
Anglo-Indian.,^, . . , . .Consider for one moment the type 
of legislation whk ffi is likely to enga^ the attention of 
the legislatures. Whether it affects toe maintenance of 
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law and ovder, aocial conditions, fiscal policy, education, 
taawtion, unemployment— it will affect the electorate 
as oitlaenfl and not as adherents of this or that religion. 
In SjiMte of sopttnte oommunal electorates, there is no 
msupomble obstacle standing in the way of formation 
of political ponies on econotnic bases.” 

Prohibition 

The use of alrohol-containing beverages is 
harmful to the u'^er and to society as a whole. 
The history of alcohol, as related to man^s 
experiences from the time of Noah to the repeal 
amendment in the United States, reveals a tale 
of sorrow, degradation, sullied lives and much 
ill-hcalth. Legislators, jurists, pshychiatrists, 
physicians and social workers have been sorely 
taxed to deal effectively with the many and far- 
reaching evil results. Writes Dr. H. C. Menkcl 
in The Chierdal Watchman db Health : 

Dr. Haven Emerson of Columbia XJnivcraity defines 
the action and effects of alcohol as, "Alcohol is a 
dopi*esHant, u habitrforming narcotic drug. Alcohol is 
a protoplasmic poison. Alcohol is drunk to get the 
drug effect, and whenever it is so taken in whatever 
amount, it exerts to some degree its depi’essant and 
toxic effects. Alcohol causes disease, alcohol causes 
deaths from acute and chronic poisoning. Alcohol 
reduces resistance to infection Alcohol diminishes 
likelihood of recovery from acute infections such as 
pneumonia. Alcohol increases liability to accidents, 
and delays recovery. Alcohol reduces endurance, ac- 
curacy, and rapidity of muscular action of all kinds 
even when used in such small amounts as to show 
effects inappreciable subjectively by the user Alcohol 
decreases expectation of life, alcohol reduces the 
chance of survival of offspring. Alcohol deteriorat^'s 
emotional and nervous control as expressed in unre- 
liable judgment and self-control.” 

During thirty-two years of medical practice in 
India, I have seen much of the irreparable effects on 
nerves, kidneys, liver, heart, and circulatory system, of 
habitual alcoholic drinking In my own particular 
field of medicine,— Kiigestive, nutritional, and metabolic 
diseases,— alcohol is most definitely unfavourable ,and 
its use prejudicial to favourable results. 

Sir ratrick Manson is quoted as having said, “If 
alcohol were removed from India, half of my practice 
would immediately cease.” Dr. A. C, Ivy of Northwest 
University states, “It is dangerous to play with a 
habit-forming poison or narcotic such as alcohol. 
Alcohol depresses the critical and most sensitive 
faculties of the brain. Alcohol affects memory and 
learning. Alcohol is a <iirect and principal cause of 
several types of mental disease.” 

The religion of the Bible, on which 
Christianity is based, definitely discourages the 
use of intoxicating beverages, giving historical 
examples of evri consequences, even among the 
priesthood. 

It appeani that wine led two of the sons of Aaron 
to offer strange or foibidden fire before the Lord. 
Iheie mea most probably used wine “ in moderation,” 
but the effect incapacitated them to disoem between 
what was sscred and common between the spiritually 


clean and unclean. Consequently, the priesthood was 
commanded for all time not to drink wine or strong 
drink of any kind : “ And Nadab and Ahihu. the sons 
of Aaron, took either of them his censer, and put fire 
therein, and put incense thereon, and offered strange 
fire before the Lord, which He commanded them not. 
And there went out fire from the Lord, and devoured 

them, and they died before the Lord And the 

Lord spake unto Aaron, saying, Do not drink wine nor 
strong drink, thou, nor the sons with thee, when ye go 
into the tabemsuile of the congregation, lest ye die: it 
shall be a statute for ever throughout your generations.” 
Leviticus 10: 1, 2, 8, 9 

The basic treaching of the New Testament covering 
all defiling and questionable practices, may be gathered 
from the following quotation; “Ye are the temple of 
the living God ; a® God hath said, I will dwell in them, 
and walk in them: and I will be their God, and they 
shall be My people Wherefore come out from among 
them, and be ve separate, saith the Lord, and touch 
not the unclean thing; and I will rccei\c you, and will 
be a Father unto you, and ye shall be My sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almight>. Having therefore 
these promises, dearly beloved, let us cloan«e ourselves 
from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God.” II Corinthians 6: 16 to 
7: 1. 

If there is ever to be a real moral rearmament in 
this world, then the place alcohol now occupies among 
our peoples must certainly be overt.hrown But such 
a change can come only from an enlightened and con- 
vinced public opinion. 

The Nature of Value 

There are two main questions relating to 
Value whieh need consideration. The first is 
the question of the objectivity of value, the 
second that of the unity of value. In presenting, 
the Indian point of view on tihe subject of 
evaluation G. R. Malkani writes in The Aryan 
Path: 

The Western view of Value is the common-sense 
view According to itif Value is essentiaUy objective. 
Something is valuable because it is so, and not because 
I approve of it. This common-sense view, however, 
is very partial and in the end untrue. It requires to 
be supplemented. The objectivity of Value cannot 
indeed be wholly annulled, but it can be seen to be 
subordinate to the subjective 

The first thing that ie to be noted is thfe* 
relativity of the Value-concept. 

This relativity is absent from the notion of being. 
Whatever has being is independent of my knowing of 
it. Being is nothing if it is not bewtg-in^tself . I may 
know it, but my kjQOWing makes no difference to it. 
At least such is the meaning of true knowledge. It ia 
different with Value. Value cannot be-Wf-itself Value- 
is for me. It has a necessary reference to an intelli- 
gent end or purpose. Something is valuable only in 
so far as it realises a certain end of mine. This 
be pleasure or some other form of good. But nothing 
is good or bad and nothing has any vahie which does 
not further or obstruoft my ends. &deed, we speak of 
an end whieh is good, as thou^ goodness were a 
character of the end. But this is only metaphoriesL 
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It h&s reference to comparative good. In truth, everj' 
end, simply because it is an end, is a form of good. 
It satires a certain demand or a want, and is in that 
sense necessarily good. Even a vicious end has nega- 
tive value. It realizes a good which is really and ultim- 
ately no good. We cannot have value without refer- 
ence to ends. And all ends are e.saentially subjective. 

Does any analysis of our experience indicate 
the objectivity of Value ? 

>iow it is true that all our cx])criencc is subjoct- 
objc'ct experience. But this experience does not have 
a uniform character. Its character is dependent upon 
the way the siibjt'ct Bmetions. The subject functions 
dilTc'rently ; and the way in which it tunotions deter- 
mines the metaphysical status of the object. When 
T am .saiil to know, the object may be understood to 
liavo real being or independent being. When 1 will, 
the willed sitiiution, which is the obj(Tt hfTC. ha.*! no 
being m itself ; its being is evidently dependent upon 
the willing. When I f(‘el. the relationship again is quite 
different Wc maintain that it is this form of relation- 
shij^ which is fouml m tin case of our experience of 
Value. The felt object is not inde'pendent of the 
feejing of it; it b in indistinguisluildr unity with the 
.feeling*. 

Let Us take, as an instance, the objects of 
aesthetic enjoyment. 

A pirlure which we regard as bi'uuliful is, obj<’cti\e- 
ly spi'aking. nothing but certain lines and putchc’s of 
colour. If we were truly impassive or unfeeling sub- 
jects, we should merely take note of the given sensible 
matter as it directly affects our visual organ, or as it 
may be intellectually interpreted to symboli8<> certain 
real or possible objects. We could by no stretch of 
imagination read into the coloured patches the quality 
which we call “beauty.” This quality is part of the 
iBsthctic feeling or the appreciation of beauty. Take 
away from beauty the subjective i^emenb of joy, and 
see whether beauty can survive. It is as little possible 
as a headache without a feeling of headache. A world 
in which there was no intelligent being to appreciate 
beauty or to feel the peculiar joy of the beautiful, 
would be a world without beauty, and so without 
Aesthetic value. 

Kedamath 

Looking back over past experiences, one ii- 
struck by the discovery that many events that 
loomed large at the time of their happening hav(‘ 
been either ol)literatcd or reduced to vague, 
meaningless impressions, while some experiences 
that seemed to have little relevance to one’s 
personal life then, have gathered significance 
with the passage of time. With this foreword 
Rathindranath Tagore begins his reminiscence? 
in The Virva-Bharati Qmrr^lerli/ : 

We were of a stream of pilgrims plodding their way 
over hills and valleys, across rushing torrents and ice- 
fields to the seat of the great Siva, the temple jof 
Kedamath on the border of Tibet. Pilgrims came from 
the sandy desertland of the Punjab, from the cocoanut 
groves of Malabar, from the soft green fields of Bengal, 
from every part of India. They included youngsters 
hardly out of their teens, white-haired elders retired 


from all worldly affaire, newly-wed brides and wrinkled 
up old widows — men, women and children, old and 
young. They were dressed in a hun^‘<»d different 
garbs, the gay colours of the Rajput women. th(’ magni- 
ficent turbans of the Punjabi anny officers, intor- 
nimgling with the simple white dhoti and sari of the 
Ben^ees, the ample folds of the dust-colourcd skij'ls 
worn by the women of Agra and neighbouring districts, 
the long yellow robes of the Sannyasis and Hu‘ almost 
nude bodies smirched with ashes and ochre paim of 
the different sects of Sadhus. Over 300 mile'-: of stony 
path fringing the holy river lis it wound its rough way 
through Himalayan mountains the pilgrims marched 
'rhe wide valleys, hot and dusty, wherf' grew apricots 
and pomegranates, gradually gave way to fore.st glad(N 
flcentetl with the rosen gum of the deodars. The road 
climbs higher and higher until from a dizzy height tlu' 
river is seen like a silvery' thread winding the feet of 
the hills liki' tlic anklets of a dancing ^rl. Down into 
the gorge a precarious crossing is jirovidod by s hang- 
ing bridge of ropes over (he rushing steam Jcajang 
oxer boulders as big as houses. Crossing a wide 
plateau, a flat prairie of reeds and grasses with solitary 
iriaiigo ticcs to mark tlu* wa\, the pilgrimh n‘aj*h 
Ivarna]>r«yag where the river parts itself in two. fh(' 
lurbuh'nt Alakananda noisily following the wider 
x'alley ou its upward course to the glaciers of Budri- 
nath and the delicate blue green Mandakini (Heavenly 
stream) true to its nam<‘, rising rapidly through narrow 
gorges, cut into deeply wooded slopes of the mountain 
chain that leads to the ice-fields of Kedemath 

Sitting in a circle under a spreading walnut tree, 
where the limpid waters of the maidenly Mandakini 
disdain to mingle their virgin purity wiili the muddy 
Alaloiiianda. tlie women light fires and bake chapatift, 
Th(*ir hands keep time with the lilting tuni' of the 
Mong compost'd for occasion: 

Kcdamaihla chnrana-katmilnmf prana hanmra afah 
(At the lotiLs feet of Kedamath my soul rests.) 

Streept'r and streeper the path cuIn its way up- 
wards. It is hardly a path — a narrow wedge-shaped 
passage cut into the rock rising almost perpendicular 
from the bottom, thousands of feet below. The feet 
art' swollen and bruised by the sharp-pointed flints. 
Only a few steps at a time can be taken; breathing w 
diflicult. Pain and misery are written on the face of 
everyone. I hear a heart-rending cry behind me. 
Turning round T st>e a decrepit beggar almost in the 
last stages of consumption, who had been following us, 
bemoaning the loss of the lasi bit of rag which he had 
managed to wind round his bloodstained feet. As he 
saw my pitiful look he cried out: 

“Don’t look like that. This is a small matter. I 
shall not be left behind. My Kedemath is calling 
me; — ^who will stand in my way? Jai Kedar ki jail” 


Decipherment of the Brahmi Alphabet 

Just over a hundred years ago, in 1838, 
James Prinsep, Assay Master of the Calcutta 
Mint and Secretary to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, succeeded in deciphering completely the 
Brahmi alphabet, which were used in the ins- 
criptions of King Asoka, He succeeded in 
partially deciphering the Kharosthi alphabet as 
well in whidh Asoka recorded- his rock edicts in 
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the North-Western Frontier Province and 
Afgfhanistan, which then fonned part of the 
Indian Empire. The following is an extract 
from an article ha Scumce and Culture : 

As Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(from 18^U1838), Prmfwjp came across a large number 
of ancient ioeori^tions recorded either on rocks or on 
piUara and also mscrijtiiou on coins sometimes in the 
original or in facsimile, It is now known that these 
insoriptions range from the time of Asoka up to 
Muhammedan times The facsimiles of the Asokan 
inscriptions at Gimar in Gujrat and on the Asokan 
Pillar at Kcroz Shah Tughlak’s palace in Delhi (at 
that time known as the Golden Lat) and the Asokan 
inscriptions on the pillars at the great Buddhist 
monument at Sauchi had been in the possession of 
the Asiatic Society for some times pa^ but their true 
meaning was unknown, James Prinsep had been 
writing papers about the old Greek coins and the ins- 
criptions and making all sorts of guesses about the 
meaning of the symbols, but the true significance of 
the symbols flashed across his mind in a happy moment 
of inspiration. The story of his discovery is repro- 
duced here in his own language; 

** While arranging and lithographing the numerous 
scraps for fascimiles for Plate (‘Inscriptions from 
Sanchi, taken in facsimile on paper by Oapt. E. 
Smi^h*' I was struck at their all terminating with the 
w • tuo lfittert>. Coupling this circumstance with 
their 'Xtremc brevity and insulated position, which 
proved that they could not be fragments of a conti- 
nuous text, it immediately occurred (to me) that they 
must reoorri either obituary notices, or more pro- 
bably the offerings and presents of votaries, as is 
shown to bo the present custom in the Buddhist 
temples of Ava; where numerous dhvajas or flag-staff 
images, and small chailyaa are crowded within the en- 
closure, surrounding the chief cupola, each bearing 
the name of the donor. Tlie next point noted was 
the fo'quent ocmirreoce of the letter, already set down 
incontestflbly 01 before the final word. Now thih 
I had learnt from the vSaurashtra coins, deciphered 
only a day or two before, to be one sign of the 
genitive case singular, being the sm of the Pali or 

of the Sanskrit. "Of «?o and so the gift ’’ must 
then he the for n of each brief sentence ; and the 
vowel a and anusonra led to the speedy recognition 
of the word dnmm (gift), teaching me the very two 
letters, d and n, most different from known forms, 
and which had foiled me most in my former attempts. 
Since 1834 also my acquaintance with ancient alpha- 
bets hod become so familiar that moat of the remain- 
ing letters in the present examples could be named 
at once on re-inspection. In the course of a few 
minutes I thus became possessed of the whole alphabet, 
which I tested by applying it to the inscription on the 
Delhi column ” 

Having once obtained tJie key to the ancient al- 
phabet Prinsep applied it to the decipherment Of the 
fac^miles of Asokan inscriptions preserved in the 
Society’s archives. It was found that all these re- 
cords were the work of a king who called himself 
DemwmjHya Piyadasi which, rendered in English, 
^aieant ‘Beloved of Gods, Of Amiable Mien.’ At first 
Prinsep thought of identifying this king with king 
Tissa of Ceylon to whom the Ceylonese chronicles, 
J/oAovqtttw and Dipop^o, applied these epithets. But 
it Wiui uttpirobable thet the of a email island to 


the extreme south of India could have exercised sway 
over the whole contment of India. At this point Prof. 
Turdour made the happy discovery that according to ' 
the same Ceylonese chronicles, the contemporary 
Emperor of India, Asoka the Maurya, was also styled 
Diivanamjnya Piyadasi. Prinsep at once swung over ' 
to the opinion that the records obtained all through- 
out India from the borders of Afghanistan to the 
Brahmaputra and from Kashmir to Mysore were the 
work of Asoka Maurya who according to Indian 
cLissics was the grandson of Chandragupta Maurya 
who was, as already pointed out by Sir William 
Jone^. the conqueror of Scleucus, the founder of the 
Hellenistic dynasty at Babylon. 

Once the stones that were silent for 2,0(X1 years 
began to speak, more things came to light. So far 
the identity of Devanampiya Piyadasi with Asoka 
Maurya was purely conjectural, but soon Prinsep 
discovered I 0 his surprise that the Girnar edict con- 
tained the name of Yona Rajah Antiyoke, a potentate 
outside the borders of India to whom Asoka had 
sent his ambassadors and ryiiy^’ionaries. He h.ad no 
difficulty in identifying this king with one of the 
Antiochuses who succeeded Seleiiciis on the throne of 
Babylon This disooveiy was followed by the identi- 
fication of the names of four other contemporary Greek 
kings including Ptolemy of Egyjit with whom Asoka’ 
also exchanged ambassadors and sent missionaries to 
preach the Dhamma of Gautama Buddha lin their 
kingdoms. 

Vocational Guidance 

In recent times experience has shown that - 
psychology can render valuable help in sug- 
gesting suitable vocations to young people by 
testing their aptitudes and measuring their 
abilities. Psychological tests are now being 
increasingly used for vocational guidance and 
vocational selection ; in all the progressive 
countries of the the world. In the course of an 
article in TShe Teachera'' Journal, S. K, Bose 
observes : 

Vocational guidance of the scientific kind is a com- 
paratively new movement in modern life. It has been 
only recently introduced* in the public school systems of 
Europe and America but it has dready proved its worth. 
There has been about 80 per cent improvemem in ability 
and occupational efficiency in case ot those subjected to 
vocational guidance. The idea of this typv* of guidance 
did not come as a stroke of genius on the part of a 
particular scientist; but mention should be made in this 
coi^nection of Dr. Frank Parson who in 1908 started a 
Bureau for Vocational Guidance, probably the first of its 
kind. Conditions of life in modern civilzation have made 
the introduction of vocational guidance imperative. It 
may be said that vocational ipidance is a necessary 
correlate of the modern '’sdentific-machine-faetory orga- 
nisation ” of life. In the primitive stages of mankind* 
during the hunting and the fishing stages, and after that 
during the pastoral and the agricultural stages, specialirn- 
lion did not attain very high degrees. Most members of 
the group were able to attend to the necessities of food* 
shelter and defence more or less equally well. During 
the handicrafts and power-machine stages special train- 
ing became necessary for the acquirement m skills. It 
was however found that aU men could not acquire the 
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same standard of skill even though trained for the same 
period under identical conditions. The principle of the 
selection of employees according to their aptitudes and 
latent abilities thus came to be recognized. The atten- 
tion of the producers was at first chiefly directed to the 
problems of production and distribution. When those 
problems were partially solved the principle of scientific 
management in the industries was accepted^ and that 
<;aused the problem of the personnel to come in the fore- 
front. In the west, the governments, the industrial 
magnates and the leaders of the society are today ihinking 
•of national prosperity in terms of peop^ more than ever 
liefore. 

In the ordinary sense of the term vocational 
.^guidance consists in advising young persons 
about the career they should enter into, after 
•testing their mtelligence and apitudcs. 

Some however are of opinion that vocational 
guidance implies educational guidance too and that it 
^ould aim at making a complete and definite plan for 
leading a hoy successfully through the school and the 
industrial training course. The educational aspect of 
'vocational guidance receives attention in some of the 
public schools of America. Opinions may differ on the 
question of educational guidance but there is almost 
general agreement on the statement that the choice of a 
'Vocation involves three broad factors : (a) Understanding 
of one^s aptitudes and abilities, as also limitations end 
Tesources; (b) knowledge of the requirements, oppor- 
'tmiities and prospects in different lines of work; 
( c)l reasoning on the relations of these two groups of 
iaets' atkd deciding upon the conne calculated to give 
<t]ie best , possible result. 

«— is 


Of the several kinds of vocational guidance 
now being used the one that is most popular is 
known as the Di<agnosiic and Directive ” 
guidance. , 

In this form an individual is looked upon as a patient 
whom the expert examines thoroughly. Diagnosis of the 
examinee’s vocational aptitude is made and a particular 
vocation is recommended in the way a prescription is made 
out. This form of guidance is scientific in its technique. 
It follows along with the new science of psychology and 
makes use of all the recent discoveries in the field of phycho- 
logy. For a complete guidance accordance to this form six 
steps are necessary. In the first place, a thorough scientific 
analysis of the individual’s qu^fications and character- 
istics is to be made. Secondly, a survey of social needs 
and occupational opportunities is to be undertaken. 
Thirdly, in advising a vocation the result of the exaiiii<-* 
nations of the individual and the wishes and resources of 
his guardians are to he taken into consideration. Fourthly, 
vocational education has to be arratiiged as far as 
practicable. Finally, progress on the job has to be 
followed for a period. In the Calcutta University scheme 
for vocational guidance it has been contemplated by the 
authorities to take all these steps. 

ago. 

Kumbum, the Mystic Gty 

Lama Gedun Chompcll, a learned Tibet*an 
who is at present in India, is a man of extensive 
travels. He writes m the Maha^bodki : 

A few miles north of Kumbom Is the \ll!agp ol 
Repkong, where stands my childhood’s home : Ku^om, 
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mystic name, oMtfitfuatic city in Mongolian regions, re- 
posing in mountain valleye. Boats gliding north-west- 
ward on the Hoangho, may carry the passenger on to a 
not vety long distance from this place, so strange, so 
mystic, known to but few of the West. 

Kumbum is a monastic city inhabited by about 
three thptisaiid monks of the Yellow Cap of Galugpa 
Order. The permanent Head of this monastery is Akya 
Lama, the Incarnation of Chongkhapa. Under him is the 
Chief Priest, who is chosen annually. 

The famous Lama Chongkhapa, who lived about six* 
hundred years ago, wa«» born in the place now known 
as Kumbum. He was the incarnation of the Bodhisatva 
Manjusri. 

When the child was one year old. the usual Tibetan 
ceremony of hoT>cutting was performed. The hair was then 
divided into two parts, one of which was buried, and the 
other kept as a talisman, to he carried on the child’s 
body. Now, in the place, where Chongkhapa's mother 
buried his hair a wonderful tree sprang up. And it is, in 
fact, this tree that has made Kumbum what it is today, 
and it is today the marvel of the world. This tree was 
mentioned by Chongkhapa’s biographer, about 600 years 

Tlicro is a toini^lc at Kumbum. 

Three hundred years ago the then Dalai Lama erected 
a temple round this tree, — the Serdanc; Temple, a marvell- 
ous cdifico, which may rank among the ma.*?terpieces 
of architecture of the world. It stands in the centre of 
the city and towers six stories high. Its outer walls arc 
enamelled with costly Chinese porcelain of a pale green 
colour, and so highly polished that it looks like a reflecting 
mirror. The building is capped bv four projecting roofs, 
the lowest being the largest. These are richly orna- 
mented with gold. The walls within are covered with 
costly fresco-paintings and many art objects of untold 
value are kept in the shrine-rooms; some of these having 
been presented by Emperors of China There are but 
few windows. The interior is illuminated by lamps 
of fragrant oils. 

But the greatest treasure of the temple is 
the Tree, — Chandan-Dongpa. 

Over it a golden stupa has been ereeted, which 
rises to the fifth story. There is u door— well locked 
and sealed — on the north side of the stupa. Once a 
year this door is opened — on the anniversary of 
Chongkhapa’s departure from earthly life, the 26th day 
of the tenth month of the Tibetan year. On that day the 
officiating High Priest is instructed by the Head of the 
monastery to enter the stupa. This he does accompanied 
by some officiating lamas next in rank to him. They 
then bring out three leaves, on each of which, as I have 
personally witnessed, there is the figure of Manjusri in 
clear white outline. The leaves ore oblong and of a 
yellow-green colour. On them there is further to be seen 
— in Tibetan characters— the mantra of Manjusri; but I 
have been able to discipher two or three of these letters 
only, and they were barely visible. These leaves have 
medicinal properties and are used in cases of fever. 

The monks of Kumbum feel certain that the Tree is 
still alive. Should it get dry, great misfortune might be 
expected. From the main T^ a root has luranched off 
ea^ard, and from this, three branch trees have sprung up. 
THfee are honoured with special distinction : the first, 
that is to say dbe largest in sine, is the **Tree of the 
Emperor of China,” the second the ** TVee of the King 
of Moagolta,” and the third, that of the ^'Lama King of 
Tibet.” In the month of the serpent (April), these trees 
Imar delicate iddte bloesoms, sweet and fragrant. 


At the time of the 8th Palaf Lama the largest 
these fhree Trees went into decay. It was then prophesied 
that Emperors of China would cease to be, — a prophesy 
which has seen its fulfilment. 


The New Woman 

The new woman as slie is called, has come- 
into existence within the last two decades. She 
is the outcome of the changing times. Wirtes 
Mrs. Kameswaramma in The Twentieth 
Century : 

Two main forces have been responsible in our 
countiy within the last few years to bring about 
change in the outlook of the people and for the position 
women are occupying in our society today — caucation 
and politics. The political movement was responsible 
for bringing out tliousands of women into active public 
life. This awakening led ta the growth of education 
and freedom of thought among the women. 

Throughout the ages there has been a con- 
flict between the sexes. Thus, in tiie history 
of the human race, we find that either one sex 
or the other has been dominating and the other 
suppressed. But to-day, we sec the glimmerings 
of a new order. 

A great disparity in culture between man and 
woman has always brought disaster and social degene- 
ration in its wake. In the Grecian society, men were 
very cultured, but women backward; so we ^d that 
as the women could not be their intellectual com- 
panions, society degenerated. A disparity of culture 
between a man and his wife will inevitably lead to 
discontentment for both. 

In our society, though woman has been honoured 
and respected, yet slie was reckoned only in terms of 
wifehood or motherhood. For a number of years now, 
woman has not been thought of as a companion : hence 
the restrictions placed on women. 

But today, we are breaking away from the tradi- 
tion, and the respect shown to a woman on the strength 
of her sex is certainly no reject at all. There is the 
feeling that the value of*a girl lies in her womanhood 
and not in her individuality. This is not equality; 
but trading upon sex. 

Sometimes it is thought thav modem woman with 
her centre of interest i^if ted from home to social T 
service, political work or profession, cannot be as good 
a companion to man as the woman who lives within 
the four walls looking after the home and children. 

The social fabric of the day is changing. 
Woman is released of many of her duties. 

Women are now in a position to play their Ic^ti- 
mate part in building up the society and the nation. 
Such a life, full of varied and constant interests, emin- 
ently fits her to be an excellent companion for man. 
Outside the home she will help men in social and 
political work, and in the home she will be an intelli- 
gent mother and wife, less exacting and boresome. 

$ 0 , the woman who is devoting herself to social' 
work or professional work, is a better companion' to- 
her husband than the woman who dts idli^ away her- 
time in her home and fimU self-expresskmi through^ 
pseviiffmeM. 




Empirical Tests for Democracy 

Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, in course of a 
"paper on Tlie Roots of Democratic Culture ” 
^contributed to The Chrmtkm Eegkiery lays 
-down th(* following tests, among others, for 
democratic culture. • 

(1) I assume in the place that democratic 
cultuH' rests upon an economic base and that it can 
flouririli only when economic income is boiiiK distrib- 
ul/ 0 <l in such manner as to make a rising standard of 
living possible for all jieople. There can 1)0 no realistic 

• democratic culture in a society in which wealth tends 
to concentrate while insecurity and dependence 
characterize thf' experience of any appreciable pr<)- 
portion of the total population On the basis of this 

duiH test our behavior by asking if 
wo are conseiously striving to bring about a grcatei 

• equalization of wealth and income. If such striving is 
not a part of our dailv living, we may then conclude 
that to this extent w<' are not participating in demo- 
cratic cultun*. 

(2) 'Hie structural strength of non-democratic s()- 
cieties is derived from a sensf' of unity, and is forti- 
fied hy conditions of uniformity and regimentation. 
The structural strength of democracy is a dynamic 
equilibrium which is a derivative of conflict. The 
strength of democracy is comparable to that of the 
arch in architecture: the arch is capable of sustaining 
great weight because its two major elements are jux- 
taposed, in conflict.. .The rhythm of democracy is a 
product of conflict and only those can enjoy life in a 

• democratic culture who are prepared to confront im- 
» ending conflicts, to live in a perpetual atmosphere of 
-dynamic instabflity. 

(3) Conflict is not in and of itself creative, but 

• only through conflicts are situations demanding change 
precipitated. Sameness produces sameness and dif- 
ference produces difference.* In a democratic culture 

• difference itself is valued because of its distuHnng 
tendency to challenge the status quo. A democra-tic 
culture can hence tolerate (rather invite) n wide 
variety of personality types, numerous religions, diver- 
gent races, mixed authorities, and regional incon- 
sistencies. Democracy is thus latent with innovation, 
filled with surprises. Its logic is pluralistic, open to 
many and diverse consequences. Those who are not 
-concUtioned to enjoy the exciting experiences which 

differences elicit cannot be happv in a democratic cul- 
ture. Those who strive to eliminate difference an<l to 
annihilate those with whom they differ arc obviously 
enemies of democracy. 

(4) In a democratic culture each individual par- 
ticipant must feel that the attainment of personal 
-dignity is a possibility for him as well as for all his 
feUowB. Hcncc, in democratic societies there will be 
found a constant tendency to provide an environment 
in whicli individuals may discover and experience the 
sources of dignity. The slave loses his dignity and 
likewise his master. The individual who is manipu- 
lated by others, who becomes a menus for another’s 

mends, cannot achieve dignity. Anger and hatred are 


enemies of self-possession and he who is not self- 
{lossessed is undignified. On the other hand, whoever 
experiences affection and fellowship is thereby dignified. 
From this discussion it will appear that dignity is con- 
ceived to be a quality of worthiness which the in- 
dividual cannot acquire by and for himself but only 
by reason of his social relationships. This I believe 
to be true, but the sources of dignity are not single 
but rather diverse. A person has already acquired 
considerable dignity when ho is permitted to perform 
useful work. He becomes self-sustained through his 
labor, and he is dignified by its social value. Paren- 
thetically, it is for this reason that work programs for 
persons involuntarily unemployed belong wilhin a demo- 
cratic conc('pt of culture. Exploiters, parasites and 
wasters sink to lower and lower levels of esteem and 
are ultimately discounted. The proper distinction 
Iwtween leisure and idleness is that the former is 
earned whereas the latter is merely taken. 

Nazism and Communism— Are They the 
Same ? 

Writing in the Nem Hemew, William 
ITeniy Chamberlain argues thal-* Nazism and 
Communism are alike in essentials, while 
Maurice Hindus asserts that the two are 
fundamentally opposed, in spite of superficial 
similarities. 

Mr. Chamberlain observes : 

There is definitely more in common between Josef 
Stalin, Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini, than there 
IS between any of these dictators and the political 
leaders of democratic countries. 

Communists m America and elsewhere, obeying 
orders from Moscow, like to appeal for a “united 
front” with democrats of all shades of opinion against 
Fascism. Germany in Europe, like Japan in Asin likes 
to pose for the benefit of other countries, as a cham- 
pion of conservatism and law and order against 
Bolshevism. But the real “united front” today, as 
regards organisation, methods, ideology, is the com- 
munist-fascist united front against the countries that 
retain the liberal ideal in politics and economics. 

The structure of government is also ama- 
zingly similar. 

« The Socialist Party in Germany, like the 

Commuiw Party in Russia, is the sole legal political 
organisation. Neither of these organisations is a poli- 
tical party in the ordinary sense of the word; it is 
rather considered an assembly of the elite, with a 
special mission to rule. At the head of each party is 
a leader, spelled Fuehrer in German and Vozhd in 
Russian. 

While differences and contrasts beHhftao-^ 
the National Socialist and the Soviet regimes 
still exist, they have certainly become less real 
and less important, observes the writer, during 
the last five years. 
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Th© two fegimei have been moving toward each 
other, until today the term Brown Bolshevism” is a 
not inaccurate chareeterkation of the National Socialist 
syitem, just ae Josef Statin’s incrnasingly personal 
dictatorrfiip might well be described as " red ” fascism. 

Consider, first, the changes in Germany. 

Private capitalism has not been abolished; but the 
state has become immensely the most powerful capital- 
ist, regulating foreign trade, dictating prices, wages 
and direction of investment to industry, bringing pres- 
sure on the peasant to raise specific crops and sell them 
at fixed prices 

While Germany is thus becoming more 
proletarian, the Soviet Union is becoming more 
“ bourgeois. ” 

The flprc'id in wages and salaries between the higher 
officialdom and the lower-paid workers and peasants 
has widened. Just at the time when the Communist 
leaders have advanced the comforting theory that 
classes have been abolished in the Soviet Union, new 
class distinct ions, based not on private profit, but on 
differential rewards in the state bureaucracy, are becom- 
ing more evident 

Mr. Hindus observes : 

There is no Communism in Russia. Communism 
is only a blue print of a future society toward which 
Russia is aspiring. Under Communism, so runs the 
theory as expounded by Engles and Lenin, there is no 
State, There is only the fullest Individual freedom. 

The dictatorship therefore is a means to an end— 
to enable the industrial workers lo obtain and to hold 
power for as long a time as necessary to change the 
system of production and distribution and to make 
possible the realisation of Communism 

Russia is a long way froia such a realisation, but 
to the Russian, dictatorship and all that it implies is 
an instrument of temporary control. Not so with the 
National Socialists 

True enough, the Soviet Constitution is at present 
mainly a paper document, though three of its basic 
nghts— to a job, to a vacation on full pay, lo an edu- 
cation from the grades through the University — are to 
the best of my knowledge in universal application But 
the document is required study in Sll schools, in the 
army, in factories, on collective farms, everywhere that 
people gather for any kind of education 

Because of race theory no hope is held out to the 
Jew in Germany But to the Bolsheviks, because of 
their theory ot class stniggle and equalisation of classes, 
the kulak is promised restoration to citizenship when 
he has " reforged ” himself into a new being. We may 
laugh at the word “reforged,” but it is a fact that 
millions have already been restored to citizenship. 

In Russia, the emphasis always is on woman's 
intellectual equality with men ; in Germany t|il fimphasis 
always is on her intellectual inferiority Not 

a car^r in Russia is dosed to women. The National 
Socialist slogan, “Thank God we reject women in 
Parliament, on the platform and in state administra- 
tion ” has been denounced in Russia as an example of 
Fascist “inhumanity to women.” 

Egypt's New Women 

% Zoe Rafia Badre writes in Asfh on Egypt’s 
Women” and their contribution to iJie 
cause of the emancipation of Egyptian women. 


Madamb Zaqhltjl Pasha 

When Saad Zaghlul Pasha, the leader of the^* ' 
Nationalist Party, was exiled to Malta and later to- 
the Seychelle Islands, his wife carried on his work 
with a dignity and courage which entitle her to 
a place on the honor roll of the world’s great women. 
With a quiet though dynamic spirit she delivered stir- 
ring speeches to large delegations of men, who camo 
from all over Egypt. 

Her accomplishments were unprecedented, and her 
receptions for men constituted an innovation that did 
much to advance the interests of the actual feminist 
movement, which had come into being just before the 
World War. Femme Nouvelle” (“The New 

Women Society ”) , as it was named, consisted of several 
hundred members who represented the brains and cul- 
ture of the country. Its aim was to promote and con- 
trol the welfare work of the nation, and it established' 
departments such as education, civics and hygiene, 
and opened trade schools and dispensaries. 

Madame Esthek Fahmy Wissa 

In 1919, a promment member of this movement, 
Madame Esther Fahmy Wissa, spoke to three thousand 
men in a well-known Cairo mosque The * •'qjarkab'** 
thing about this experience was that despite aer laex 
and religion — she is a Christian — she was able to obtain 
permission from the Sheikh to read from the Bible as 
a first condition of her acceptance of his invitation to 
8i)oak in that house of worship. 

While negotiations were taking place regarding the 
Anglo-Egyptian Alliance, in 19^, this enthusiastic 
woman, who k intensely patriotic and eager to do all 
she can for the advancement of her fatherland, sent 
a cable from London to Cairo in order to bring before 
the authorities the idea that an Egyptian woman should 
be represented at the Conference. 

Madame Hoda Charaoiti 

Madame Hoda Charaoui, the leader of the Feminist 
Union (as it is known today) and Vice-President of 
the Associated Country Women of the World, repre- 
sented Egypt at the International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship held at Istanbul, 
Turkey, in April, 19M. This eminent personality, who 
has done and is doing a tremendous amount of fine 
work for the emancipation of Egyptian women, holds 
the belief that in the intQrest of true progress women 
of every nation must advance together, upon lines of 
equality and justice. 

Interested in education and in the youth of her 
land, Madame Hoda Charaoui founded a School of 
Handicrafts, where needlework, embroidery and the 
weaving of carpets are taught to some five hundred 
pupils Apart from the educational value of this 
college, it will help to preserve some of the art and" 
culture of Egypt 

Great process is at present being made in the 
field of education, and the number of new schools for 
girls, both primary and secondary, is considerable. From 
the secondary school a girl may continue to the modem 
Cairo University, where co-education has been estab- 
lished. Women are eligible to enter nearly every 
department, and they wow marked intelligenoe and' 
aptitude, many competing successfully with men for 
the highest honors. 

Teaching, journalism and nursing are the most 
popular careers for iprls. Medicine and law come next,, 
and architecture also offers some appeal, though the 
number of woman architects is small. At present there 
is noriiing which prevents ivom entering the engineeriiigr 
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or agricultural profPvSj^ionp, but 00 far no girl has appjied. 
* It will be interesting U) see how the first application 
is received. 

Few girls take up tdephone operating or secretari- 
al work as a 'socation It is of interest, however, that 
one tciephonivst. Mademoiselle Lutfia el Nadi, who 
worked at Alniazji Airjiort, Cairo, was the first Egyptian 
girl to flv solo and is now Eg^^pt’s famous woman pilot. 

(Jovemmeiit employs approMinalely forty-fivi* 
hundred women but they are barred from occupying 
the more important jiohitions. Nevertheless some do 
hold certain executive posts, and there are indications 
that the time is not far distant when there will be 
scope for them m every field. For example, women 
are to be found employed as censors ot films, and as 
ftupervihors of omen’s prisons in the Ministry of the 
Interior, and lliey are (loing work in the Ministry of 
Coinmunica lions and in th(' Laboi Office 

With the opportunity of so many professions and 
oceupations to choose from, early marriage, w'hieh for 
gen('ntums has been customary for Egyptian girls, is 
no longer the rule In this connection the feminists 
must !)(' congratulated on another of their many 
triumph^ T^b^^ir “"demand that the minimum age for 
fixed at eighteen for men and sixteen for 
'girls was granted 

Baflic English 

Th(‘ following note, which originally 
appeared in the Timcn, is reproduced here 
from The Living Age : 

‘ Biusie English,’ tlu* mgdiious linguistic toy of a 
year or two ago, is fast becoming a staple element of 
education in many parts of the globe To Oxford men 
at any rate its advance must appear a little sinister. 
With what they must regard as the typically under- 
hand strategy of a Cambridge don, Mr. C. K Ogden, 
the inventor of basic English, waited till their Univer- 
sity Press, at considerable expense, *had put forth the 
twelve mighty tomes of the New English Dictionary 
before he set out to undermine the whole edifice with 
his thesis that the English language may be convenient- 
ly reduced to 860 words, of which only eighteen are 
verbs He even dared to maintain that the necessary 
vocabulary could be written on a half sheet of note- 
paper — ^which will only confimf his opponents’ suspi- 
cions that there must bo something mean and paltry 
about a man who wTites as small as that. They will, 
of course, retort that small minds have always been 
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able to express their narrow range of ideas in pidgin 
PJnglish, but are promptly caught in another of these 
dastardly traps. For Mr. Ogden’s sophistical disciples^ 
hav'e a tricky habit of pleading their case with great 
eloquence and ingenuity, and only at the (md ol the 
article revealing to their critic that, without knowing 
it, he has been reading basic English all the lime 

But there will be other objectors to the innovation. 
The very principle of the thing is a menace to many 
vested interests; for it demands tliat every writer should 
consider exa(‘tly what he wishes to say before choosing 
words in which to say it, and, as a corollary, that those 
wonls shall mean exactly the same to the reader 
they rattan to him. Tlu' language is therefore quite 
usel(‘S8 in diplomacy. 

Tluui I here is a further drawback : it looks as if 
basic English will have only one form of words in 
which to say one thing; and then what becomes of 
those eminent Privy Councillors whose dignity reepures, 
as the House of Commons noted last week, that they 
should ri('V ci speak for loss than half an hour ? And 
what of th(‘ grand oracular style, inherited from Delplu 
by Old Moor<\ and m these days developed with Biu‘h 
mipressiv(‘ skill by I he neo-a.^trological school of the 
weekly press ? C'an basic English command that beau- 
tiful flexibililv which always enabled it to adapt itself 
to prior prediction ? Surely not. 

As for the headline writers, the jeal molders of 
our tongue, they have passed through and beyond basic 
English; they no longer use any verbs 

II IS all rather disconcerting because if foreigneni 
ac(pure the cunning that enables them tq say epctly 
what they mean, while we are con b( in plating in aft 
exalt('d, l)ut hss practical, rapture th(* Iranscending 
magnificence of ilu' things we say, there is no question, 
that they may occasionally steal a rnardi on us Ours, 
of course, m the higher pleasure The graduate in basic 
English cannot read Mr. James Joyce. Even Mr Ogden 
does not contend that his is a literary language. But 
even here a gnawing doubt assails. The prose these 
peojih write is sometimes so sediiclive; is it quite in- 
concdvable that some day a genius, whose native langu- 
age is pi'rhaps Maori or Barilu, may find it possible 
to wnt(’ great poeti’y in basic English ? And then 
comes the mont insidious doubt of all : may it not 
already have b(‘cn done ? Who dare say it is impossi- 
ble to find somewhere in the works of one of our more 
exact and limpid poets, say Wordsworth or Housman, 
some poem of which the vocabulary falls entirely within 
the limits of the 860 words ? 
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WAR COMES 

" By GOPAL HALDAR 


« 


Wab is come, It in no •surprise to anybody. For 
months and years the nightmare of war has 
been sitting over Ihe civiliz(‘d world. It is come 
at last as the fulfilment of that cruellest of 
wars, the ^war of nerves’; it is come as the 
elimav to the long and brutal exhibitions of 
* localized wars ’ which marked these years. 

In fact, we have been living in the midst of 
war all the time. Nations of the world conspired 
for it an early as 1918 at the Palace of Versailles. 
Peace was crucified even before she could 
breathe out of the trenches. “ The war to end 
war ” the war to “ make the world safe for demo- 
cracy,” the war for “ self-determination of 
smaller nations,” had that cynical transforma- 
tion that airy idealism and Realpolitik 
combined to make. P<'ace was designed to 
generate what war might have worked off — the 
faith in tlie killing power of man. It was never 
allowed by the war-wise to be discarded after 
1914-1918 . The world w^as given no respite by 
its prditiemns : the Russian Revolutionary Wars, 
the Polish adventure on the Soviet, the Greco- 
Turkish wars did not allow even ‘ a breathing 
time ^ Before the debris could be cleared, the 
contending forces of the century had been born — 
the Soviet and Fascism. The League lapsed, 
and Abyssinia, Manchuria, Spain, China, and 
lastly Albania paved the path for the War 
Lord to tread. 

The Road to War 

But ‘‘Peace” hath its victories — thanks to 
Hitler. Himself a monument of this “ Peace, ” 
he dcmon«>trated how “ peaceful VLCtories ” are 
to be gamed under the order. The Cartheginian 
Peace terms of 1918, the War Indemnity run- 
ning into ‘ astronomical fig’^res, ’ the occupation 
of Saar, the era of dhm , humiliation and 
impoverishment effectively ensured for the Era 
of Hate that brought Hitler to po^ Demo- 
cracies hailed the Fascist Dicts^dltops as the 
saviours of civilization. The flifiwfer frame- 
work of social mechanism was abfitndoned for a 
totalitarian regimentation of all life: only the 
content mattered, the retention of the basic 
structure of our society. The Rhineland, the 
-"^Austrian adventure, the Czecho-Slovakian 
victory of Hitler quickly transformed the 
N^azi objective of “Ein Volk, Ein Reich, 
Ein Fuehrer,” into the one of " Grossdeuteh- 
land” and “ Lebensraum. ” The accents were 


becoming clearer; the Voice of the Lord spoke : 

“ We must have raw materials, we must have 
our colonies, we must have a redivision of the 
world. ” It was the voice of the Neo- 
Imperialists — ^the same voice that spoke from 
Potsdam, — a neo-Kaiserism was born wdth a 
new plea fof ‘ a spot in the sun. ’ And Demo- 
cracy, Peace and Self-determination again must 
be fought for. How history repeats itself 1 

Post— Munich Preparations 
So, war has now overtaken the world. 
Danzig and the Corridor have proved to be the 
immediate cause of the same-.. But nobody 
would be so blind as to believe that? iiii^ the 
real point at issue. Hitler’s would tfeen be 
very “ modest ” demand : to recover Danzig, 
which was German, and to secure a passage to 
Eastern Prussia, which w^as cut off from the 
Reich by the Corridor. He would even agree 
1o a plebiscite for this part a year after he 
would occupy it. But even Mr. Chamberlain 
would not put any credit in the word of the 
German Fuehrer. Austria was a memory; but 
Munich was a record that had burnt into the 
conscience of men. Diplomatically, Munich had 
cost Great Britjiin and France the respect and 
reliance of the Balkan and Baltic peoples; it had 
driven them to the Nazi-Fascist side; it had 
been openly characterised by America, the voice 
of which counted, as a betrayal of the third 
great democracy in Europe by the tw’o great 
democracies. It had, however, served a purpose 
w^hich it was also designed to secure. Britain 
at Munich bargained for lime; and' though the 
vast military resources of the Czechs raised the 
fighting strength of the Nazis higher than ever, 
the incomparably superior resources of Britain 
have placed British defences in an unassailable 
position now. 

Moscow Pact Hastens War 
The Armament Budget of Britain was 
resented by the Nazis. Britain had the largest 
navy; the German navy was yet to be bom, so 
to say. The British. Army made steady but 
energetic progress in modernization and 
mechanization. But the highest record of 
advance was to be noted in Air and particularly 
in Air Defence, the weakness in which was 
the cause of, according to some, the Munich 
betrayal.” Here, as on the eve of the war 
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British Reactions to India’s Demand 
For Freedom 

On Germany attacking Poland and the 
consequent outbreak of war in Europe in which 
Britain and France have sided with Poland, 
His Excellency the Viceroy said on September 
last m the course of a broadcast message from 
Simla to the people of India : 

“What faces us today is the safeguarding of princi- 
ples vital to the future of humanity, principles of 
international justice and international morality, the 
principle that civilized man must agree to settle disputes 
between nations by reaaon and not by force, the pnnciplc 
that in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, the will 
of the strongest, irrespective of right and justice, cannot 
be allowed to prevail. To fai^ to take up this challenge 
would be to destroy for mankind any hope of true pro- 
gress and true development. So long as this cruel and 
ruthless thing is in the world, there can be no freedom 
of the spirit for humanity. 

India's Task 

“Nowhere do these great principles mean more than 
in India Hiere is no country that values them more 
highly India, and none that has at all times been 
more concerned to safeguard them. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in entering the war have done so irith no selBrii 
aims. They have done so to safeguard vital principles 
affecting all humanity; to ensure the orderly progress of 
oiviHzation; to see that disputes are settled be^een 
nations, not by the aibitrament of force, but by equitable 
and peaceful means. They have spared no effort to avoid 
the cidamity that now threatens the world. 

“In a cause such as this the whole-hearted sym- 
pathy and the support of all in this great countiy, 
whether in British India or in the Indian States, wiU, 
I am certain, be forthcoming withont distinction of class, 
of creed, of race, or of political patty. 

“I am confident that on a dty in which all that is 


most precious and most significant m the civiliaa- 
non of the modem world stands in peril, India will make 
her contribution on the side of human freedom as against 
the rule of force, and will play a part worthy of her place 
among the great nations and the historic civilisations of 
the worId.”~if. 

The Viceroy’s appeal, on which wo com- 
mented in our last issue, evoked wide res- 
ponse. At the same time it was pointed out 
that in order to enable the people oi India to 
co-operate with Britain whole-heartedly and 
enthusiastically they should be placed in a 
position to feel that they were working as free 
men for the cause of world freedom and world 
democracy. For example, on the 8th of 
September last Rabindranath Tagore, P. C. Ray, 
Manmathanath Mukherjee, Nilratan Siroar, 
B. C. Chatterjee, Syaraaprasad Mookerjee, S. N, 
Banerjee, N. K. Basu, N. C. Chatterjee, and 
Ramananda Chatterjee issued a stat^ent 
(reproduced in our last number) of which the 
first few sentences and concluding passage are 
quoted below : 

“ At this supreme crisis which threctens not individual 
countries alone but the entire fabric of civilization, the 
duty of India is clear. Her sympathies are with Poland. 
She must stand by Britain and r^st the disastrous poli^ 
of domination by force. No Indian woiild desire even in 
his own country’s interest that England should lose the 
battle for freedom she !s fighting today. In that contin- 
gency the realisation of uidian independence will be 
retarded. India will then have to start a new ebay/cr of 
slavery under fresh alien domination.” 

“ A new outlook Is required of Britain towards India. 
We are ourselves without freedom and it is not in human 
nature lor a people in bondage to M any real enthmiaam 
f^ figh^ lor the liberty of any foreign country ntdese 
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they know this will lead to their own emancipation. We 
eay this ^ in a spirit of base bargain or for raising 
conttpvarsies at a tiiine when unity is essential. But we 
consider it of sanreiiie importance that England and India 
should know each other’s mind without reservation. When 
We speak of justice to India oi refer specialiy to Bengal, 
we stand pledged to the same righteous cause for which 
England, rrance and Poland are fighting today. For the 
sake of the peace of the world England should not miss 
this great opportunity fur establishing ever-lasting friend- 
ship with India hy restoring self-rule to her m order that 
a free India may freely render all possible help for the 
preservation of democracy.” — V. P. 

Wc gave expression to similar views 
earlier still in Prahdsl. 

Among the organiztitions which either 
issued statements or ])assed resolutions with 
reference to the Viceroy’s message, tlie Indian 
National Congress is undoubtedly the most 
important, the most powerful and the most 
representative of all sections of the people of 
India. In the course of the long statement 
which the Congress Working Committee issued 
on the 14th Septemb(*r last on th(‘ situation 
created by the war, occur the following 
paragraphs : 

**The true measure of democracy is the ending of 
Imperialism and Fascism alike and the aggression that 
has accompanied them in the past and the present. Only 
on that basis can a new order be built up. In the struggle 
for that new world order the Committee are eager and 
desirous to help in every way, but the Committee cannot 
associate themselvos or offer any co-operation in a wai 
which is conducted on imperialist lines and which is 
meant to consolidate imperialism in India and elsewhere. 

“ In view, however, of the gravity of the ocrasion and 
the fact that the pace of events during the last few days 
has often been swifter than the working of men’s minds 
the Committee desire to take no final decision at this 
stage so as to allow for full elucidation of the issues 
at stake, the real objective aimed at and the position of 
India in the present and in the future. The Working 
Committee, therefore, invite the British Government to 
declare in unequivocal terras what their war aims are 
in regard to democracy and imperialism and the new 
order that is envisaged in particular, how these aims are 
going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present. Do they include the treatment of India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in accordance 
with the wishes of her people ? 

*'A dear dedaration about the future pledging the 
Government to the ending of Imperialism and Fascism 
alike will be welooniAd by the people of all countries, 
but it is far more iniTOrtant to give immediate effect to 
it to the largest poss&le extent, for only this will con- 
vince the people that the declaration is meant to be 
lonoured. The real test of any ffeclaratlon is its applica- 
tion in the present, for it is the present that will govern 
action today and give shape to the future.” 

^^^..✓Evidently the CoBgress Working Com- 
raitWs invitation to the British Government 
to make a declaration on the lines indicated 
above has not been liked by the powers that 
be in Britain, as the House of Lwds debate on 


Indian affairs on the 27th September last 
shows. In the course of that debate 

l^d Snell called attention to the statement on the 
situation in India made yesterday on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, and said that his first word was that it was 
necessary that “we should not over-estimate the serious- 
ness of the attitude which the Congress party has thought 
it right to assume.” 

Lord Snell was lor uu(ler-e!?tiniHting the 
seriousness of the Congress attitude', obviously 
because the people’s repres(‘ntatives in the 
legislative bodies in India ha\(‘ no control over 
Defence arrangements and D(‘fenee expenditure 
But perhaps Lord Snell has subsequently levibcd 
his estimate, as the following Reuter’s message 
would seem to show : 

‘ London, Oct. 4. 

Lord Snell took up the question of India during the 
debate in the House of Lords on yesteiday’-! slafement on 
it. ‘ I am glad to see,’ said he. ‘ that Vu eroy has m cii 
eiongress leaders, and 1 have ‘.onie hope tHu. ’w cor* Ter- 
ences and an understanding ol the difficulties Ue'se mav 
be lessened. India is very desiiou'^ to help in the fight 
for freedom and democracy and wmits to feci that it is a 
partner in the enterprise as a democratic partner. Hie 
contribution which India made during the last war was 
of the greatest value. JTe ought to see that no false 
pride on our part prevents India from making a contribun 
tion of equal value at the present time’ [Italics ours. — 
Ed., M. R.] 

In the Lords debate on the 27th B(‘ptcmber, 
Lord Snell proceeded : 

It is natural that they would wish to take advantage 
of this crisis to further their own political claims. These 
claims are not new., They arc part of a very old pro- 
gramme, and these claims are now being merely re- 
stated. 

Wc have all been encouraged bv what ha-» happened 
since the India Act was passed. It has shown a sense of 
producing rising statesmanship and an experience of 
administration, which » going to be of increasing value 
both to India and the Empire. This will undoubtedly pro- 
duce episodes; but these will be overcome. Every month’s 
experience gained is :>omething to the common advantage. 

We understand the anxiety of the Indian people about 
their political situation. We have always wished Self- 
government in India to grow; but there is a time, or rather 
there are times, when to pause in demands is really to 
progress more quickly than by hurrying on where you 
cannot see dearly. 

We understand the British imperialists’ 
step-by-step argmnent, which insists on the 
‘ progressive realization of respons/ible govern-- 
ment^ and on rigorously controlling the pace 
of progress so that the full attainment of self- 
rule may be relegated to the indefinitely distant 
future. British imperialists and their political 
kindred may not be able to see clearly ” but 
Indian nationalists of different political schools 
do see clearly. Parts of India came under 
British rule in the eighteenth century. We are 
now in the penultimate year of the fourth 
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decade of the twentieth. But eten nov\’ an 
invitation ’* to the British (Jovernment to 
definitely declare their intentions in relation to 
India is hurrying on,” according to the very 
progressive British people ! 

1 have no right other than that of an old worker for 
India's freedom to advise the Indians at the present time. 
They are able, loyal and sincere men. But we have also 
social plans of our own which we have had to suspend. 
We shall n<^>t forget them when the time comes; but the 
first things have to be put forward first. And so the first 
tiling now before us all in every part of* the world where 
free men exist is to deal with lawless aggression, so that 
free men everywhere may feel that they can continue to 
live in a free world. India will share in these great 
benefits, and 1 am sure that the Indian people will know 
in these circumstances what to do. 

If Indians are ‘‘able, loyal and sincere 
men,” why not allow them to be self -ruling ? 

Bri^^W,'“hhh suspended her social plans 
and ‘^enall not forget them w'hen the time 
comes.” Similarly we Indians have our social 
plans and may suspend them. But as first 
things have to be put forward first,” as the 
fight for Poland’s freedom is indirectly a fight 
for Britain’s own freedom, too, and as this 
fight is not a social plan but a political first 
thing, Britain has not suspended it. Similarly 
India’s endeavour for freedom is a political 
first thing and cannot be suspended. 

Lord Snell is quite right in observing that 
the first thing now before us in every part 
of the world where free men exist is to deal 
with lawless aggression, so that free men 
everywhere may feel that they can continue to 
live in a free worid.” Indian nationalists want 
to make sure that they live in a “part of the 
world where free men exist,” so that they may 
be able, in partnership* with other free men, 
“ to deal with lawless aggression ” and “ feel 
that they can continue to live in a free world.” 
But Lord Snel'l uses the future tense with 
reference to India, because he knows that India 
is not a ^^part of the world where free men 
exist.” He wants India to have faith in his 
promise that she “will share in these great 
benefits.” But when the Government of India 
Bill was debated upon in the British parlia- 
ment and attention was drawn to some unful- 
filled promises of some British statesmen, 
including some ministers and of some British 
sovereigns, too, some members of that august 
body, in both Houses, said without being con- 
tradicted that no one, not even a British 
sovereign, was entitled to mske a promise which 
Parliament was hound to fulfil; it was Parlia- 
ment itself which could make a promise which 
it would be bound to keep. 


m 

Lord Crewe said that the more knowledge He obtainod 
of Indian affairs the greater became his admiration and 
affection for India. [How nice !] “It is no surprise to 
me or to anybody acquainted with the suhieet that India's 
voice rang out clearly in support of the principles on behalf 
of which we have been unhappily forced into war. 

I Because India wants those principles to be observed in 
her case, too.J The attitude of the Indian Piinces and 
Rulers of States has been clearly indicated.” 

The following extrfi.ct from the Congress 
Working Committee’s statement is a fitting 
commentary on the attitude of the Indian 
Princes and Rulers of States : 

The Working Committee have noted that many Rulers 
of Indian States have offered their services and resources 
and expressed their desire to support the cause of demo- 
cracy in Europe. If they must make their professions in 
favour of democracy abroad sincere, the Committee would 
suggest that their first concern should be the introduction 
of democracy within their own States in which today un- 
diluted autocracy reigns supreme. 

But let US take another bit from the 
Lord’s debate. 

Lord Crewe continued : Lord Zetland has alluded 
to the fact that in some quarters there has been a Reposi- 
tion towards a conditional form of agreement with the 
British Government — conditional on certain political 
advantages to be acquired in future. I can say confident- 
ly that in every case attempts to secure hypothetical ad- 
vantages under conditions of war are radically mistaken 
when they are made by political Allies. During the last 
war, I know of no advantage to those who made such an 
attempt, nor, indeed, to the general cause of the victor 
or to the establishment of sound results tu the victor. 

But whatever might have been the result 
of “conditional forms of agreement,” the free 
gift of £100 millions which India made during 
the last war and other similar imconditional 
help which India gave^ must have certainly 
brought her great advantages. Lord Crewe 
could have easily mentioned them and can do 
so still. 

Lord Zetlandfs Reply to Congress 
** Invitation** For a Declaration of 
Intentions Regarding India 

Replying to the debate on Indian affairs in 
the House of Lords on the 27th September, 
Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for In^a, 
said : 

Lord Snell has said that it is natural, though rather 
ill-timed, that the leaders of the Congrese ^ould take this 
opportunity of reasserting their claims towards a fuller 
form of Self-government than they at present possess. I 
quite appreciate the fact that it is natural. I know^ny 
of the leaders of the Congress movement. They are meu 
who are animated by burning patriotism; and they do, 
1 think, sometimes a little lose sight, while lifting their 
eyes to the stars, of the practical difficulties which stand 
in the way on the ground at their feet 

But while I am ready to admit that it may be natural 
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that lli«y fboilld take this ooeasion to re<«mphagize their 
eieiim» I caimot kelp expreaeing the feeling that it Is 
aeneinMit uofortuMte that they should have chosen this 
ti«e to nwaaert thehr cUUins. 

The leaders of the Congress want, not a 
fuller form of self-government than they at 
present possess,” but complctt* self-rule, which 
is a different thing. But it appears that Lord 
Zetland thinks that even a fuller form of 
self-govemnaent than what India has at 
present — say, the Dominion form, is a remote 
star in the act of gazing at which luminary 
the Congress star-gazers may fall into some 
unnoticed chasm at their feet ! It is not easy 
to agree with his lordship here. 

He thinks the re-assertion of Congress 
claims is inopportune. It is not quite easy 
to discover when it may be convenient for 
Britain to listen to India’s daims. When 
peace reigns, Indians do not find Britishers 
eager to do so. For example, when the 
Government of India Bill was discussed in 
Parliament in peace time, it was solemnly 
asserted that the term Dominion Status could 
not be inserted in that masterpiece of legisla- 
tive drafting because that expression was 
incapable of definition. So, it comes to this 
that in peace time Britain is indifferent to 
India’s claims,— to put it mildly, and in war 
time it is inopportune for India to press her 
claims. 

Ijord Zetland continued : 

T Mty that for more reasona than one. 

Bbitisb Timpesament 

1 think the Britiah people are very aosceptible to 
treatment which they regard aa honourable and appro- 
priate to a particular oooaaiou. I think they would be 
very much more willing when the time cornea to liaten 
to claima made to them than if they were animated by a 
apirit of reaentment at the chooaing of auch an occasion 
for taking action which may be calculated to be embarrasa- 
ing to them in their life and death struggle. 

His lordship thinks it would be embarrass- 
ing to Britain even to consider India’s claims 
at present. We beg to be excused for holding 
a different opinion. We submit that if Britain 
now treated India in practice as an equal 
partner, she would get more help and more 
enthusiastic co-operation from India than 
otherwise. 

We do not see why there should be any 
spirit of resentment. Indians do not want to 
put.^Jibstaoles in the way of Britain’s efforts to 
obtain victory. They want, on the contrary, 
to be placed in a position to help Britain 
whole-heartedly. What Congress has done is 
neither dishonourable nor inappropriate to the 
occasion. 


Lord Zetland is a scholar and a well-read * 
man. It may be according to his reading of 
history that imperialistic masters of dependent 
nations have usually granted political rights or 
freedom to the latter out of pure generosity 
when they have been humoured and have been 
pleased with the good behaviour of their 
subjects but not otherwise. But we mean no 
offence when we say that that is not our reading 
of history. 

Proceeding his lordship observed : 

I am sorry for a further reason. 1 agreed with Lord 
Snell when he pointed out that n was of tremendous 
advantage to India that there was now a tremendous 
number of ardent Indian nationalists who had the advant- 
age of experience in the actual work of administration. 

It would he a calamity if such men were at this time 
withdrawn from Government in the provinces. They have 
shown that they are capable of dealing with the problems 
which face them in their country; 'aucr^hey have co- 
operated in an admirable spirit with the Goven^rs with 
whom they have been associated, I have nothing but praise ^ 
for the manner in which, up to now, they have co-operated 
in carrying through measures which have been necessitated 
by the outbreak of war. 

So I say that I think that the time has been ill-chosen 
by the leaders of the Congress for a reiteration of their 
claims. 

The experienced nationalist ministers of 
the Congress party do not long to withdraw 
from Government. They are willing to remain 
associated with the Governors if they can do so 
consistently with their i)olitical convictions 
and aspirations. Englishmen should under- 
stand that others may have political convic- 
tions different from theirs and that it is just 
possible that it is not an eternal law of nature 
that every one must always consult the con- 
venience of Britain. 

Concluding, Lord ‘Zetland said : 

I am not for the moment in a position to give any 
further information with regard to the discussions that 
are taking place between the Governor-General and Indian 
leaders. The Governor-General had a long talk yester- 
day with Mr. Gandhi, and he is proposing to see — ^indeed, 
he may actually be engaging in discussion at this moment 
with — the leader of the All-India Muslim League. It is 
his intention to discuss matters with other leaders in the 
course of the next few days, and we can only hope that, 
ae a result of a frank and free exchange of views between 
the Governor-General and the leaders of the political 
pmies in India, we may 6nd that they will co-operate 
with us in a task the aim of which they entirely approve 
of. There is not the smallest doubt that from one end 
of India to the other, there is a growing appreciation of 
the neoesaity for uprooting and destroying once for all dw 
form of government which has been zesponiible for bring- 
ing upon mankind this great calanuty.^-Jleater. 

His loixlship is absolutely right that there 
is such appreciation in this country. India is 
irreconcilably against Hitledstn. In 
the Congress, the National Liberal Federation 
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and other truly nationalist organizations in 
India have been condemning imperialism for 
years, 

Mahatma Gandhi Defends 
Congress Stand 

The debate in the House of Lords on 
Indian affairs to which our foregoing notes 
relate took place on the 27th September last. 
Maliatma Gandhi issued a statement on it 
which was sent to the dailies by the Associated 
Pi’ess of India and was published by them. It 
is reproduced below from Harijm of October 
7, 1939. 

An advance copy of /?cMrtr’s summary of the Lords’ 
debate on Indian affairs has been shown to me. Perhaps 
silence o.i my part at this juncture would be a distinct 
disservice both- to dndia and England. I was unprepared 
foi the old familiar flavour in the debate in the shape 
of drawing comparisons unflattering to the Congress. 1 
maintain that the Congress is an alLinclusive Ltdy. 
Without offence to anybody it can be said of it that it 
IS the one body that has represented for over half-a- 
century without a rival the vast masses of India irres- 
pective of class or creed. It has not a single interest 
opposed to that of the Mussalmans or that of the people 
of the States. Recent years have shown unmistakably 
that the Congress represents beyond doubt the interests 
of the people of the States. It is that organization 
which has asked for a clear definition of the British 
intentions. If the British are fighting for the freedom 
of all then (heir representatives have to state in the 
clearest possible terms that the freedom of India ii 
necessarily included in the war aim. The content of 
such freedom can only be decided by Indians and them 
alone. Surely it is wrong for Lord &tland to complain, 
as he does, though in gentle terras, that the Congress 
should at this juncture, when Britain is engaged in a life 
and death struggle, ask for a clear declaration of Britiidi 
intentions I suggest that the Congress has dune 
nothing strange or less than* honourable in aaking for 
such a declaration. Only a free India’s help is of value. 
And the Congress has every right to know that it can go 
to the people and tell them that at the end of the 
war India’s status as an independent country is as much 
assured as that of Great Britain. As a friend of the 
British, I therefore, appeal to English statesmen that 
they will forget the old language of imperialists and open 
a new chapter for all those who have been held under 
imperial bondage. 

SegaoB, 

^th September, 1939 

We accord our full support to Mahatmaji’s 
defence of the Congress ^and. 

Some have called in ^estion the representa- 
tive character of the Congi^s as stated by 
Idahatmaji, We do not think that he has 
claimed or will elaim that the Congress repre- 
sents everybody. What he means is that no 
one in India is debarred from becoming a 
member of that organization because of his 
TaeO) religion^ oasle^ t>ceupation, language, 


class, and the like. It is not an ** all-inclusivo 
body^^ literally, but it may be all-inclusive. 
It is all-inclusive in posse, though not in esse. 
It is certainly without a rival. Gandhiji is 
also right in saying tliat ‘Mt has not a single 
interest opposed to that of the Mussalmans 
or that of the people of the States.” 

There is one omission in his statement, 
which may or may not be deliberate. He does 
not say that “it [the Congress] has not a 
single interest opposed to that of the ” Hindus. 
That could not have been said truthfully. For 
the practical acceptance of the Communal 
Decision by the Congress is opposed to the 
interest of the Hindus. For this reason 
Hindus individually or collectively are entitled 
to say that the Congress does not represent the 
Hindus in all its opinions, principles an<l 
activities. But that is no justification for 
minimizing its importance. We have never 
supported all its views and activities. We 
have criticized it whenever we have felt it 
necessary to do so. But we cannot justify 
general and sweeping attacks on it on this crucial 
occasion. So far as we can ascertain Hindu 
opinion, it is undoubtedly in favour of India 
having full freedom. 

The Servant of India ” on “ Running 
Down The Congress ” 

The Servant of India of Poona, which is 
a and the leading Liberal organ, writes an 
follows in its issue of October 5 under the cap- 
tion “ Suicidal ” : 

There are occasions when some people can serve 
their country better by their silence than by their slate- 
ments. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Cowasji Jahangir 
andi Messrs. V. D. Savarkar, N. C. Kelkar, Jamnadas 
Mehta and B. R. Ambedkar issued a statement on the 
2nd inst., on the eve of the interview which (he Viceroy 
was to have with the Congress leaders, repudiating 
Mahatma Gandhi’s claim that the Congress spoke for all 
communities in India, and warning the Viceroy against 
accepting the claim. On the question which is the 
subject-matter of negotiations between the Viceroy and 
the Congress leaders there can be but little differ- 
ence of opinion between these leaders and the Congress. 
If there were any serious differences, they might have 
pointed out what they were and presented their own 
views. It would not make much difference with whom 
the Viceroy negotiated as long as the terms were satis- 
factory. And if these leaders feared that the Congress 
would deviate from the right path, they might have in- 
dicated the right path, kad ewn repudiated in advance 
any wide deviation therefrom. 

Instead, thev have taken the unfortunate course of 
running down the Congress by aecusing it of mekiag 
false pretences, being insincere and unreliable, autocratic 
and fascist, and of having no majority of voters behind 
it. If all or any of these accusations be %eU-foanded, 
the appeal Uet to the electorate and not to the Vioetey. 
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In pgwfeiriiv tibe dMigm to the Viceroy, these leaders 
baiw iyetrayid only tbefa* petty jealousie® and peraonal 
piquflSi unwotthy ef the great cauje and the great occa- 
rioit. Even Mr. Jionah may be ashamed of them ! 

Some British Press Opinions On 
Indians Desire For Freedom 

The following message gives the Manchester 
Chjuirdian*8 opinion on India’s attitude to the 
war : 

London, Sept 30. 

"Without exception, leaders of Indian thought and 
affairs have accepted the cause for which this country 
is engaged in war as their own,” says The Manchester 
Guardian. “Mr. Gandhi's personal decision — “What 

will India's deliverance be worth if England and France 
fall”— has perhaps been the most moving of the many 
signs of Indian generosity. . . t 

“That spirit calls for a clear recognition on this side 
that leaders of India find themselves in an honest 
dilemma. 'Hiere are few patriotic Indiana who do not 
heartily dislike the slowness of “deliverance” even if they 
accept the need for prudence. In making common 
cause with England in her fight against naked imperial- 
ism and for the preservation of democracy, it is only 
natural that Indians should wish to see more clearly the 
course of vanishing Imperialism and expanding demo- 
cracy on which their country is embarked.” — Reuter. 

The opinions of the Star and of the Daily 
Herald are given below. 

London, Oct. 3. 

Under the caption “Gandhi seventy” the “Star” says 
that the doctrine which Mr. Gandhi displayed, rather 
than preached throughout his seventy years of life, 
seems more other-wordly than ever today. The slate of 
the world is a poor birthday present for the apostle of 
non-violence, “we need no converting to his horror of 
the use of violence between men. That is wliat we aie 
fighting, though we are driven to the use of force. 
India wants more democracy. So do we all and that 
is what we aw fighting for. Democrats here will sym- 
pathise with democrats in India in hoping that the war 
will give them more freedom and not less. Certainly if 
they cannot gel if from Britain they cannot even hope 
for it from any other Power.” 

The DaUy Herdd in a leader wants tr know whether 
Britain is fighting a genuine battle for democracy or a 
mere war ox rival imperialisms once again and adds it 
Britain can convince the Congress leaders that our alle- 
giance to democracy is genuine then free and enthu- 
siastic support of 350 million people will be gpven to 
us throughout the war, Let the British Government 
therefore agree to grant straightaway the fullest possime 
measure of responsibility at the Centre to India’s elwted 
leaders. We have never yet repaid in full the sacrifices 
made by Indians in the allied cause between 1914-18,” 
— Iteamr. 

It may be that Britam wante *'more 
- democracy, as India does. But India will be 
glad to have even the small amount of it which 
Britain has and exchange lots with her I How 
the war will mtomatiicaUy give us more free- 
is not clear to ua. Assuming that no other 
Power than Britain can give us freedom, that 


would be no consolation for not getting it even 
from Britain. Would it? And we may be 
permitted to add that no power other than 
that of India herself can 'secure freedom for 
India. 

The Daily Herald has spoken as all lovers 
of freedom ought to. 

The Mofnehester Gvjardim*s strong plea for 
Indian freedom in one of its leaders is sum- 
marized by Reuter in a London cable of the 
3rd October, which is printed below. 

London, Oct. 3. 

In the struggle which lies before us, says The 
Manchester Guardian in a leader, the whole-hearted 
support of the people of India may well be of vital 
assistance both materially, through men, mone) and 
materials, and morally, by proving to the world that 
England is not fighting oppression with bondage in her 
own house. 

The spontaneous expressions of sympithy for »he 
British cause that have come from Indian jeatlerrs of 
every persuasion must not mislead us into taking India’s 
support for granted before India's support has been sought 
and won .... 

But if the messages of sympathy that have so far bean 
available only in summaries are read in full text, it will 
be found in every case that Indians have not gone farther 
than to offer Britain an opportunity of gaining their sup- 
port .... 

If Britain is fighting to save Democracy and establish 
a new world order India would gladly join in the struggle, 
but if the war should turn out to be aimed at the defence 
of imperialist possessions, India could take no part in it. 
Thus the Congress invites the British Government to 
declare its war aims regarding Democracy and Imperialism 
and state how these aims will he applied to India now. 

The few curt remarks by Lord Zetland in the House 
of Lords have been the only public response so far to an 
offer that is nothing less than a histone opportunity. It 
is impossible to bi&ve that the Government, for all its 
urgent pre-occupations, can mean to leave unanswered the 
frank appeal of a body ./hat is able to make or mar 
India’s contribution to the world. — Reuter. 

Under the caption “ India — ^the Test Ques- 
tion ” the New Statesman and Nation has the 
following in one of its leading articles : 

Britain cannot bluntly reject the Congress demands 
nor delay her answer, and equally mere verbal promises 
will be unavailing. Fortunately, the unacceptable scheme 
of federation has been postponed. What then can we do? 
Among our war aims, after consulting recognised leaders, 
we must include, in words acceptable to them, an under- 
standing to establish their democratic freedom as a nation 
controlling her own destinies. This must carry a pledge 
admitting her like the Dominions as equal partner in the 
bulling of a new world order. 

Meanwhile, it is easy without any constitutional 
changes to realise responsible self-government at the 
Centre immediately. It is unnecessary to bind the Viceroy 
to bow to the opinion India’s eleotra representatives; in 
fact let hiB do ao. It is unnedessary to dbfine the status 
of India's reaponaible Ministers; in fact it would suffice 
to appoint aome to the Viceroy's Council : when they are 
appointed, let him accept their advice. It ini|ht be 
a<msable to diaaohe the preseht Assembly and conduot 
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new elections under the existing provincial franchise. The 
briefest amending Act will be soificient. 

But if we are brave enough to face the act of faith, 
let us not spoil it by a timid choice of second rate men. 
There is only one man who could lead India in the new 
path. Second only to Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Nehru enjoys 
India’s trust and respect. The Congress has named him 
its h»ader in the present emergency. By making him 
Premier in fact, if not in name, we should not only win 
India; we should startle the world into belief in our 
sincerity. 

From Washington to Moscow, every neutral is asking 
the question that India has posed: is this war for the 
Imperial statw quo or a new democratic world order ? 
Not to-day, but months and years hence, our answer may 
decide the issue of this war. If we give India liberty, 
we shall win the leadcr'^hip of all the free peoples; but 
if we must meet a rebel India with coercion, will anyone 
in Europe and America mistake us for champions of 
democracy ? 

The New Statesmm and Nation has pointed 
out one way in which Britain can practically 
evince .sincere sympathy with India’s desitc 
for freedom. As regards itb suggestion that 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should be made dc 
facto premier of India, we doubt whether he 
will accept the premiership of a central govern- 
ment constituted in the way suggested by it. 

The News Chronicle takes the Congress 
stand seriously, 

London, Oct. 10. 

“Ill iccent years there has been a steady advance 
towards the goal of Indian Self-government” says The 
J^ews Chronicle, “but there are still obstacles to be 
cleared away and the vigour wherewith we go about this 
task will be taken in India and elsewhere as a measure 
of our sincerity in the present struggle. No time should 
be lost in seeking with Congress a generous solution of 
outstanding problems.” — Reuter. 

The Times reads a homily to the Congress 
but knows that it cannot be trifled with. 

“It would be the greatest of pities if the present 
attitude of the Congress party were to obscure the fact 
that Indian opinion in Congress ranks and ebewhere is 
wholly hostile and aggressive to Nazism and that India 
has shown magnificent loyalty to the common cause,” savs 
The Times in a leader entitled “India and the War.” 

Referring to the statement by the Working Committee 
of the Congress party regarding British war aims, The 
Times says, “The leaders of the Working Committee to 
which Mr. Gandhi does not belong do not follow him in 
advocating unconditional co-operation of the Congress 
party with the Government of India. They evidently hope 
to extrj^t political profit from the situation by inducing 
the British Government to make further constitutional 
concessions in the shape of modifications of reforms” 

It would be trifling with the meaning of 
words to say, as The Times doeS; iJiat Mahatma 
Gandhi advooates unconditional co-operarion 
of Congress party with the Government of 
India. That London paper would do well to re- 
read Gandhiji’s defence of the Congress stand 
in seifly to Lord Zetland's criticism thereof. 


Take also the Mahatma’s message to the British 
people through the Manchester Guardmn. 

The message says: *It will be the most seriouft 
tragedy of this tragic war, if Britain were found to fail 
in the very first test of sincerity of her professions about 
democracy. Do those declarations, or do they not include 
full freedom for India according to the wishc'^ of her 
people ? This is a very simple and elementary question 
asked by the Congress. The Congress has a tight to ask 
that question. I hope that the answer will be as it is 
expected by the Congress and, let me say, by all those who 
wish well of Great Britain. ’ — A.P.I, 

That is not advocacy of unconditional co- 
operation. 

The Times proceeds : 

“It is unfortunate that although in India opinion is 
united in condemning the aggressions of which Poland 
and other countries have been the victim, although Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has sent a message to Warsaw recording 
his party’s sympathy with the gallant defenders, Nazi 
propagandists should be able to represent the attitude of 
the Working Committee as a demonstration in Germany’s 
favour. [It is not the fault of the Working Committee that 
the Nazis misinterpret its attitude. Why cannot the 
B. B, C. couuteiaet Nazi propaganda by a correct inter- 
pietatiun of the Congress demand? Ed.. M. R.l It 
certainly contrasts with the generous offers of aid and 
co-operation which the Government of India have received 
from the Princes and with the spirited attitude of the 
Premiers of the Moslem Provinces of the Punjab, Bengal 
and Sind.” 

Of course, the princes and the Moslem pre- 
miers are the British imperialists* prize-boys. 
And their offer of co-operation is uncondition- 
al, ’* because they can continue to have the 
patronage of imperialist Britain but not of a 
Britain actually democratic in her relations 
with India. So they need not ask Britain to 
act democratically with regard to India. 

But, The Times continues, 

“At the same time, it would neither be just nor 
politic to ignore the manifesto of the Working Committee. 

“The Viceroy has made no such mietake. His task 
is difficult and delicate, but there is widespread belief in 
bis ability to solve the problem.” 

It is not out of gem»rosity that the Con- 
gress cannot be and is not being ignored'; — ^it 
has to be reckoned with. 

“The problem will not be solved merely by com- 
pliance with the wishes of the Working Committee. The 
British Government cannot bind themselves to concede to 
the Indian Congress Party what would amount to a 
monopoly of representation of Indian political opinion. 
Such undertaking would constitute an injustice to other 
and very important Indian interests, the Moslem community 
among them. The course now urged upon Government 
would be exposed to additional criticism of being 
constitutionally improper.” 

Any attempt to pit other parties and 
interests against the Congress is bound to fail 
in the long run. The C^gress does not want 
any concfiimcn to it of the monopoly of re- 
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preseaitation. For in olectlon contefits and by 
capturing powor m elicit out of eleven pro- 
vinces, the Ck>ngree6 has establislied its claim 
to be ootMdd^Mad by far the most representative 
body in India. The other parties are nowhere in 
comparison. 

The Timm then restates the step-by-step 
the^, which is entirely unacceptable to Indian 
nationalistfl, who are not chiklron who have t() 
be taught to walk with the help of the go-cart. 

“The whole policy in British India since 1918 has 
been to prepare that vast country for Self-government by 
t sucoeaaion of stages without abrupt revolutionary transi- 
tions. It is hard to see how the Imperial Government can 
do more to meet the Congress demands than to emphasise 
the detennination to continue the progressive policy they 
have followed consistently for twenty years, in close 
consultation throughout with representative Indian 
leaders.” 

Too much space has been already given U> 
extracts from British newspapers. Wc will 
conclude this note with one more extract from 
the M(m<^ester Guardian. 

London, October 7. 

The setting up of a temporary “War Council by the 
Government of India which will include representatives of 
the Congress, iiifoilem League, Liberals and States is 
suggested 1^ the Mmickeater Guardian in the course of a 
leading article. 

The paper agrees that until the Viceroy has completed 
bis talks with In^aa leaders and the Government hat 
veeeiiwd hie report, an official reply to the questions raised 
hy the Indian National Congreaa can hardly be expected, 
but deplores that Parliament and public opinion do not 
ao far appear to have realized the urgent need for some 
action that will bring India to the side of England as a 
contented portOer. That silence must not continue. 

After referring to the long series of solemn British 
assurances to India that self-government is the ultimate 
aim of British policy, the paper says that the choice is 
between yielded portions when they can no longer be 
held and granting Uberties when by conceding them we 
can still gain the consent of the Indian people. It must 
be made clear, that one of Qur war aims is international 
order baaed on tbs freedom of all nations. In devising 
steps to achieve this aim in India, it would then be legiti- 
mate to take account of the difficulties of Indian defence 
and problems of internal dissension. 

Tile paper declares that once convinced that these 
matters are not used as an excuse for delay, most Indians 
wBl probably be ready to consider interim proposals. 

The paper pednts out that the Congress, though the 
largest and strongest body !n India, is not the only one 
that can claim a hearing; the Moslem League has issued a 
atatement that might be taken to show more fear of Con- 
mess rule than hostility to the British rule, and the 
Imnces will have to be consulted about meaaores that 
woidd prorisionally take the place of the postponed 
federation. 

But the paper emphasises that all this does not mean 
that ao psacriori etep can be taken at once. The Govern- 
ment maohlaecy of India U at present demecraric in the 
provinces and autocraHc at the centre, the paper dedaaea, 
- and an eeperiment aimilar to rimt In the provincial 
qplrnm ia oveidae In the Centinl CoveNunant. 


Suggesting the setting up uf a temporary War . 
Council the paper concludes : 

“There is no reason why a temporary War Council 
should not be set uu that could speak with authority for 
India. It might well include leading men of the Congress 
and the Moslem League as well as Liberals like Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and perhaps a spokesman from the States. 
Such a Council could then be trusted to work out in con- 
stant co-operation with the Viceroy the elements of u 
working constitution.” — Reuter, 

It is curious that in t>uggesting who should 
be included in the War Council, no one from 
the Hindu Maliasabha lian been named or sug- 
gested. Dr. B. S. IMoonje of the Hindu 
Mahasabha has done something practical for 
the military education of our youtli, which no 
Congressman or Liberal has yet done. He haft 
also studied and under^tandh India’s Defence 
problem. We do not know whicli (Congressman 
or Liberal surpasses him 'm tliat respect. 

British Press Opinions Should Not 
Mislead Vs 

It is for the information of our readers that 
w’e have brought togetlier .^ome opinions of the 
British Press on Ind’an aspirations. But we 
must not build any lioiies on them. It is not 
the first time that some British papers have 
supported our claims. On some previous occa- 
sions the support of some ol them was even 
stronger and more outspoken. But what came 
of them ? Whatever the papers may write, it 
is the stolid Tory majority in the British 
Parliament and in the British Cab* net who will 
decide. But, of course, the ultimate arbiter of 
our destiny will be Necessity. And it ie the 
manhood and womanhood of Lidia who will be 
the shapers and makers of that Necessity. 

• 

The Scramble for Viceregal 
Recognition 

There has been a re^lar scramble, as it 
were, for viceregal recogmtion in the form of 
being invited by Lord Linlithgow to see him. 
It has been a sorry spectacle. British diplo- 
macy is quite equal to the urilisation of thia 
opportunity to Britain’s own advantage. 

Salvation may not lie in a multitude of 
counsellors eager to have d<mhm of the 
Govemor-Generai 

When it was a question of suffering (in- 
cluding the bearing of Icetlh charges of varying 
vigour and intensity) and sacrifice in the cause 
of the countty, the Congress was allowed to 
enjoy a practical monopoly. But when notiung 
iBore has to be done than the utterance of words 
in the presence of the Viceroy, there is a muKi- 
tude of competitonL 
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We have heard it said that it is the public 
Bpmty the sufteriugs and the sacrifices of the 
Hindus which have made the Congress great 
•afid powerful That is true. But these Hindus 
ivere Congress-Hindus. Let the Hindus of 
other political groups be actuated by the same 
spirit as the best of the Congress-Hindus have 
been, then those groups afcso will be able to speak 
with as much authority as the Congress as 
representatives of the country. 

About the Muslim League's# pretensions we 
will say nothing, even though Mahatma 
(landhi has ivccntly boosted it in Harijan. 

A.-LC,C. Resolution on India 
and the War 

The following le^oliition, placed before the 
All-India C/ingjvs.s Coiniiiittec by the Congress 
Working Cimniittee at Wardha, has been passed 
by the former by a large majority : 

The declaralion ol wai in Europe ha» created an 
international hi nation of ihe gravest importance to the 
world and to India, and the All-India Congress Committee, 
ehaiged with the heavy responnhility of guiding the people 
of India in this moment of world crisis, has sought 
guidance from the principles and declarations of the 
Congress in considering this grave situation. 

The Congress has been guided throughout by its ob- 
jective of achieving the independence of the Indian people 
and the esla'blishment of a free democratic State in India 
wherein the rights and interests of all minorities are 
preserved and •-afeguarded. The means that it has 
adopted m its slruggies and activities have been peaceful 
and legitimate and it has louhed upon war and violence 
with horror and as opposed to progress and civilization. 
In particular the Congriss has declared itself opposed 
U) aJl Imperialist war and to the domination of one 
country over another. 

In spite of the repeated declarations of the Congress 
in regard to war, the British •Government have declared 
India a belligerent country without the consent of the 
'Indian people, and various far-reaching measures have 
been hurried through the legislatures vitally affecting 
^ihem and circumscribing and limiting the powers of the 
,|^r«vincial Governments. 

‘ The All-India Congress Commit tee, however, does not 
wish to rake any derision precipitately and without giving 
every opportunity for the war and peace aims of the 
British Government to he clarified with particular refer- 
ence to India. 

The CnmmiUee approves of and endorses the state- 
ment issued by the Working Committee on September 14. 
1939 on the ,war crisis and repeats the invitation contained 
therein to the British Government to state their war aims 
and Mace aims. 

while the Committee condemns Faseism and Ifaai 
'aggression, h is convinced that peace and freedom can 
only be estabUehed and preserved by an extension of 
democracy to all colonial countries and by the applica- 

of the prlncipie of sc^f-determination to them so as 
-fo' eHminaie ImpisidaHst ernmred. 

' jb phrMoular, India must he declared an iadqiendeilt 
nation and present application mpst given to their 
.Mauift to the largest j^ibb extent. Tna A* I* C, C, 


earnestly traits that this declaration will he mado by ^ 
Bntish Ctovernment in any statement that it may ame 
in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Committee desires to declare alretdi that Indtia 
freedom must be based on democracy and unity and the 
full recognition and protection of ike rights of all mino* 
rilies which the Congress has always pleaded itself. 

The CommiUee approves of die formation by the 
Working Committee of the War Emergency Siib-Com- 
railtee and authorises the Working: 'Committee to take 
such steps as may be necessary to give effect to this resolu- 
tion and to their statement on the War crisis.'’ 

TlUb resolution of the All-lndiu Cougrese 
Committee is reasonable and touched in aober 
Ifnguafte. As such, it deserves reasonable and 
remiy response. 

This resolution lays stress in two pam- 
graplm on the full recognition, protection and 
tafe-gu«rdang of minority rights. Advocates of 
democracy and national unity can support these 
parts of t'he resolution only on the understand- 
ing that by minority rights are meant only 
religious and cultural rights ; for minorities 
have no separate political rights. It would 
have been better if this had been made clear in 
the resolution. 

Compulsory Registration of Marriages 

The Bombay Presidency Social Reform 
Association’s circular note to municipalities in 
the Bombay Presidency, explaining the utility 
of making marriage registration compulsory 
like registration of births and deaths, should 
leecive supiiort not only in that province but 
outside it as well. At present nowhere in India 
iM any record available of any marriage cele- 
brated according to orthodox Hindu rites. If 
the fact of any such marriage, including widow- 
raairiagoB, having taken place be disputed in 
any law-suit, tliere is often great difficulty in 
proving its actual celebration. The measure 
suggested would make such proof easily avail- 
able. The corajiulsory registration of marriages 
would go a ^eat way to make the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act effective, as it Would 
serve to bring to light, the violations of l4iat 
Act, if any. In addition, it would Increase the 
effectiveness of legislation for enforcing mono- 
gamy ami making divorce practicable whel:o 
necessary. Last year MrS. ^dhdbai StibbarO- 
yan gave notice of a resolution recommending 
compulsory registration of 'marriages to be 
moved in the Central AssemUy* If moved 
hereafter, it ought to be carried unanimously. 

EducaiU&n of m Britain ^ 

S^ort.on the* work of ,the iklucalkiii 
Departfneh^, London, for the year 1937-^, 
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prepared by the Secretary to the High Commis- 
sioner for India, Education Department, 
eontaina mucii uaeml information. Last year’s 
report recorded an increase in the number of 
Indian students pursuing courses of study or 
training in Britam. The year under review 
witnessed a further increase, the number of 
Indian students pursuing full-time courses at 
universities and colleges being 1566 as against 
1477 in 1936-37. Mr. S. Lall, Deputy Hirii 
Commissioner, expresses the opinion that the 
economic side of this sojourn of Indian students 
abroad is not without significance. He estima- 
tes that, assuming that the average annual cost 
ol each student is from £250 to £300, the aggre- 
gate amount involved is not far short of half 
a million pounds a year, or about three-fourths 
of a erore of rupees. The Hi^ Commissioner 
is right m thinking that it is a matter of 
impoHant national concern that India should 
derive the maximum benefit from this increasing 
expenditure which is being incurred on the 
education of her students in the West. It 
should be home in mind that it is not to 
Britain alone that our students go for educa- 
tion. They go to some other countries of 
Europe, too, notably Germany, and to America 
also. Some go to Japan. If there were educa- 
tional institutions of all kands and of a high 
grade, in sufficient numbers, in Hidia itself, so 
many students would not require to go abroad 
for study. The absence of such institutions is 
not, however, the only cause of our students 
going abroad. There is a false notion that 
foreign degrees necessarily indicate higher 
acquirements and intellectuality in their holders 
than in those who hold Indian degrees. 

As regards those who go to Britain for 
education, the Deputy High Commissioner 
observes that, Unfortunately, though there 
are signs of improvement in this respect, in 
quite a number of cases young men are still 
l^ing allowed to leave India apparently with 
little or no idea of the exact purpose in mind, 
or of the adyimtage or utility of the proposed 
study or training abroad, and its reasonable 
prwpect of leading to suitable employment.” 
This ought not to be. 

Tmdmg of Indian Languages in 
AUahabad Vniwersi^ 

The interest which the Vice-Chancellor of 
the ABahabad University has been t ak i n g in 
the teaming of modom Ladian languages under 
the atttpieec of that Univenuty is pnasewoithy 
and ought to be emulated in other mdvere^es. 


It was noticed in our last issue that the Bengali 
Association of that University had commenced 
teaching Bengali. Recently at the instance of 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Allahabad Univermty 
Maharashtra Association has also decided to 
hold free elementary classes in Marathi for 
adult students wishing to learn that language. 
In Lucknow University also an association has 
been formed for teaching Bengali. 

It would be of great advantage if in the 
Calcutta University arrangements could be 
made by graduates whose mother-tongue is 
Hindi to teach Hindi to those students whose 
mother-tongue is Bengali or Oriya, or 
Assamese, or some other language. 

The Patel Will Case 

On the 28th September last tlie appeal 
filed by Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose against the 
judgment of Mr. Justice B. J. Wadia in the 
Vithalbhai Patel Will case was dismissed by 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Kania at the 
Bombay High Court. 

We are not competent to discuss and do 
not want to discuss the correctness or other- 
wise of the judgments of their lordships of the 
Bombay High Court from the technically legal 
point of view. Taking it for granted 
that the gift made to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose 
by the late President Patel by his Will is not 
valid in law, one can still holdi that it is unques- 
tionable that that eminent patriot earnestly 
desired that more than a lakh of rupees left 
him should be devoted to the political uplift of 
India, particularly by means of publicity work 
abroad. That being the case, it is the bounden 
duty of his heirs to devote the amount to the 
purpose indicated in the Will. His brother 
Sardar Patel can easily get some committee, 
appointed, say, by the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, to give effect to President Patel’s wishes. 

Political Use of the Radio by Germany 

On the 4th October last, initiating a debate 
in the House of Lords, designed to ascertain 
where the responsibility for the conduct of the 
B. B. C. lay, Lord Strabolgi referred to Bniish 
broadcasts to India. India,” he said, ^^was 
being flooded just now with radio broadcasts 
from Germany. The reo^>tion was good and 
these programmes were subtly presented, 
whereas there was little broadcastuig bom 
England, and the reception was poor. Doubt- 
less that was due to some technical leaeon, 
whidi should be looked into.” 

Referring to the news programmes, Lord 
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Strabolgi said that Tuei^ay last Lord Snell 
asked a question about India and Lord Zetland 
made a very important announcement on 
behalf of the Government.” 

In the new 9 balletin that night, with the usual colour- 
less statement on war which had already appeared in the 
newspapers the day before, the announcer said at 
the end, ^We shall have seine gramophone records as 
there ere still four minutes to spare.* There was not a 
word about Lord Zetland in the announcement. Lord 
Strabolgi said that he Sm>te to Lord Zetland about this, 
because if the Lords are going to be ceiteorcd, we ought to 
have something to say about it.’ Lord Strabolgi com- 
plained that the same thing happened the next day when 
Lord Snell initiated a debate on India and not one word 
of the proceedings was mentioned by the B. B. C. 

Lord Astor also made references to India. 

Replying to the criticisms of the B. B. C., Lord 
Macmillan explained in detail the changes made in the 
Ministry of Information. He said that a much smaller 
htaff would .1)^ required now and the press section of the 
censorship staff would ho removed from the control of 
the Ministry. “'Render. 

It may strike journalists in India as 
surprising that censorship is not considered 
sacrosanct and above criticism in Britain. 
But that is by the way. Our object in this 
note is to draw attention to the political use 
of the radio made by and in various countries. 

A few days ago we received for review 
from the Geneva Research Centre a book on 
The PoUtioal Use of iJhe Radio. It contains 
five chapters dealing with Broadcasting for 
National Consumption, Broadcasting for 
European Consumption, International Broad- 
casting. The Effects of Political Transmission 
upon the Public, and Efforts to Control the 
Political Uses of Radio. 

The section in the ^ third chapter devoted 
to international broadening from the Third 
Reich is p«rticuiarlv interesting at the present 
juncture. From it fp. 47) we take the follow- 
ing it*»ms of anti-British propaganda which 
have been or ought to be contradicted by the 
B. B. O. : 

Or in another instance, the speaker may proclaim: *Tn 
no other historic empire have there been so many murders 
as in the British Empire: nobody has shed as much 

blood as the Enrlish people A Broadcast from 

Zeesen. in Enalish. directed specifically to the United 
States, 2:15 A.M. (Central European Time), July 27, 1936. 

As nobo^ has attempted the imposrible 
task of counting the murders committed in all 
the historic empires or of measuring the Mood- 
shed by the different peoples of the earthy such 
asseriaons have no seienrific value. 

** While the Cerman oonoept of s|moe is ethnic and 
coaseguemly brings with it the creative use of Uui^** writes 
Br. Spribgpr, a NatipiieHst Soeidlst seiiolar, ^he Imperial 
cf the Brhiah Bnpire eriunwts Ae toll, for pciSs. 
iiri baa im ipiritpri menhig, Imt 


aims.”— Springer, ^Ttundfunk und GeopoUtik,” Zeitsohifi 
fur Ceupolitik, 13 : Aug., 1936, p. 552. 

Officers of the central and provinetM 
irrigation departments in India should be able 
to tackle pripaganda like the above. 

Labour Trouble in Cawnpur und 
Bombay 

It is greatly to be regretted that there is 
serious labour trouble again in Cawnpur and 
Bombay. The imports from abroad have 
already decreased and if, as is likely, the war 
continues for some considerable time longer, 
they will go down still further. Therefore, to 
cope with the public demand there ouuht to be 
increased production of various classes of 
goods. But if there be strikes, far from there 
being increased production, it will diminish 
and) mav come to a standstill in some areas 
as rer^ards particular kinds of goods. 

There is a possibility of starting new 
industrial concerns at the present juncture. 
But the menace of strikes may stand in the 
way, deterring entrepreneurs 'from venturing 
upon new undertakings. 

The provincial governments concerned are 
probably doing their best to end the strikes by 
means of arbitration and the like. 

** Italinm Admit Ethionia Unconauered^ 

Such is the hosding of an article in The 
Voice of E^hiovia (New York. August 10. 10^) 
in which it is stated that Italians admit that 
Ethiopia remains unconquered. Details are 
given below. 

Th^ Italian h5<th command in Kthionia ralVd tngethar 
a^l .thf* town*'TWHVoU aomc time hack, and oprnily 

that thav had faiVd in connnariTn? tha Kthirtni®n nation. 
Mofp ne^tatanrf w«< haing offarad avarv day in all of 
tha coontTv. hnt thav are dptarmhied to continti* fiditing 
evan if it takca them twnnfv vaar« to anbdna the 
pennie. Thair hnaaar* w*»Tn tnainlv Mohammadanii. ORgs 
j»i»d AnV a few oM Amharra«i fnr mo«t of the Amharana 
and Tieraana arc with the Ethinnian armfea in the field. 

An atiffaeamant i« leportiwJ hatw«©n T.immo und 
Jimme aWt twanfv dava ago. It is «|id that a 1a»«e 
anlnmn of Italian troooa woa iHtween thpae two nlaaee. 
Firat thav wai'a attacked bv th# Ethiopian Ceneral 
Daraaaa; then aftar aome houra’ fiahtioff, more E«'hloo^ap 
titmpa cama from Walacga to General Daraaaa’s aaaintaiioe, 
and forced tha Italian cotgmn aetnaPT to nm away. 

Gco-ral Daraaaa captmd 75 lorries of arms and 
ammunition. 

Encasement on Road to Addzs Ababa 

Another bio^ engagement ia tlao lenorted from the 
Gibb«» River, whtidi la vert near the Jimma oountrv bwiI on 
the big cnravati road from Addla Ababa. There la a 
renowned General in camp tbere wbo baa bloeked thia 
road oomplalelt. No one darea paaa fbat way. and the 
troopa of lida Genarri are alwiya on ibo looli'^ 
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the troo^ oC (SeAetal Abebe Arregfli are not used 
to remain inactive. Now that the Italians keep within 
Iwwmifo "owing iWiif oeason, there is none abroad to 

Arri«aj*§ troops go out in parties 
everywlMW. yne^ of . tnese. found some lorries on 
the road between Mo)o and Marama; they first attacked 
and dit^tapd the Italian convoy, and then looted 25 
lorries fall of provisions. This is constantly happening. 

Rkvoit op Bi.ack Tkoops in Hahhar Provincb 
JF'roa Marrar Province news of a revolt by the Italian 
dotnali troops ha^ come through. It is said that a 
Wtthllon of these troops revolted because two of them had 
been 'shot by the Italians without any reason whatever. 
•The^ othm Sotnahs therefore rose and fighting broke out 
between the White Italian troops and the Black. 
■Seventv-i^ve men were killed, The Somalis are said to 
have fled to the bush because as there is not much rain 
In Harrai Province they were afraid of the aeroplanes. 

' Ttauana Short of Food 

Rumours prevail in French Somaliland that very soon 
ell* the Italian armies of Kthiopia will surrender to the 
French, as they ' short of provisions and necessary 
arms, and if w«r starts hi Europe they will prefer this 
way of saving thetjr lives than to he captured dnd killed 
by the Ethiopians. 

Caivnpur General Strike Called Off 

?^incc writing the note on labour troublep 
in Cawnpur and BomVrav, we are glad to find 
from the f(»31owing telcgraui that the general 
strike at Cawnpur has been called off : 

Cawnpore Oct 11. 

The general strike, which was launched by the 
Mg/^oni: Sijbba on Thursday, Oclolspr 2 was called off to- 
day and the workers returned to work peecefullv 

A meeting of the workers hold last night ratified the 
iloctsiotr taken by the General Council of the Sabha to 
c^l off the strike Sil the request of the Government, At 
a me‘‘ting of the Lalwiir leaders, this decision was sub- 
lectod to Hovere criticism bv the extreme section of 
workers, who thought that their cause was betrayed in 
calling off the strike without obtaining any conc«*ssiun. 

The II. P Government in the course of a letter to 
the Masdoor Sabha savs that in, the circumstances the 
ffenerel strike was imoaHed for and dearly inadvisable. 
The letter adds that the Sahha ought not to have resorted 
to ^strike unless and until all P'^ssible avenues for settle- 
ment had been exhausted. — A. P, 

Imperialism of the Russian Brand 

Russia wants to sovietitc the ^Baltic states 
and other regions in her vicinity. This attempt 
to bring these regions under her ideolo^dcab 
nolitieal or economic dominntion is a form of 
iiRiperialism which, too, is a menace to human 
freedom. Since annexing the better half of 
Poland she has been unceasing in her imperia- 
listic epdeavours, of which the Soyiet- 
uthuanian pa^t forms a part. 

■ i[iitiiiiii r'l^ .i Moscow, Oct. ll. 

. ' SoMyll^mlan Mutual AssSstance PmS, «ign«d 
last rtiglit wnjHgpSvisi^ 'fur the retimi uf dw City 
<of toMaUiuanfii:- 


The city of Vilna and the Vilna region (which were 
seized from Lithuania by Poland in 1920) will be re- 
turned to Uthumiia under the terms of the pact negotiated 
by M. Stalin and M. IJrbsys and signed in Moscow last 
night The pact also piovides for mutual asstsiance in- 
cluding military assistance “in the aggression against the 
II. S. S. R. over Lithuanian territory on the part of any 
European Power.” Special agreements will fix the posi- 
tions and strength of the Stivict forces in Lithuania. 

Article 4 of the Soviei-Lithuaman pact declared that 
the U. S, S. R. and Lithuania undertake jointly to effect 
the protection of the Lithuanian boundaries. For this 
purpose the U. S: S. R. is granted the right to maintain 
at her own expense at certain points in Lithuania, 
established by mutual agreement, Soviet land and 
armed forces of a strictly limited strength. — Reuter. 

According to Reuter (London, October, 11) , 
it is firmly believed in Copenhagen that the 
Soviets are making exacting demands on 
Finland, which will certainly be refused, as 
indicated by the Finnish evacuation of big 
towns It is thought that the Soviets have an 
eye on tlu' Lapland port Petsamo, which is of 
great value to Finland, and it is therefore 
considered that she will not give it away 
without n great fight, 

Congr\ess Reminded of Its Duty to 
Bengalis in Bihar 

. At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Bengali Association, Bihar, held at the 
residence of Mr P. R, Das, the President, the 
following resolution, among others was 
adopted : 

“Resolved that »e\f*ral nionlhs having elapsed since 
the resolutions of the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress regarding the problem of the Bengalis 
in Bihar were passed at Bardoli on the 13th January, 
1939, the Government of Bfhar is requested to implement 
the said resolutions at an early date.” 

The duty of the Congress Working 
Committee in any matter does not end with 
the pafesing of a resolution. It ought also to 
see that the resolution is carried out. In the 
matter of the Bengalis in Bihar the Working 
Committee has shown regrettable remissness. 

Similar has been the case with the resolu- 
tion of the AH-lndia Congress Committee in 
favour of returning to Bengal the Bengali- 
speaking areaa in the province of Bihar, 

Menace to Bengali in Bengaluspeahing 
Areas in Bihat 

Another resolution passed at the meetm^ 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengali 
Association of Bihar referred to above related 
to the menace to the Bengali language in the 
Bengali^speakin*' areas in Bihar^ and was to 

folkyadxig.eSect- * f ' 
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« Resolved that organized and effective stc^s be taken 
I by the Branch Associations concerned to resist the move 
of justing the Bengali language from the Bengali^sp^aking 
areas in Bihar, particularly from Manbhum, Dhalhhum and 
Santhal Parganas, and to maintain the Bengali language 
jjri these areas and that a Sub-committee consisting of 
Rai Bahadur S. C. Sinha (Purulia)» Rai Bahgdifr H, P. 
Baneriee (Jhana), Rai Bahadur G. N. Roy (Dhanbad). 
Mr J. C Sarker tDhanbad), Mr. Ambika C. Mallick 
<Dhanbad)f Mr. Suresh C. Sarker (Purulia), Mr. 
Amarendra Nath Bose (Dhanbad), Mr. Kshitindra Nath 
Bhattacharya (Jharia) and Mr. Annada K. Chakravarty 
fPuruIia) be formed to devise ways and nihans of attain- 
ing the objects aforesaid and to report to the Secretary 
within a month and that Rai Bahadur C. N. Roy he the 
convener of the Sub-committee. 

Resolved further that the Secretary do circulate the 
said report to all the Branch Assoiiations and ascertain 
llie help to b • ob’amc 1 from them. 

Congress Demand To Be Reiterated in 
Provincial Legislatures 

Waruha, Oct. 11. 

It IS undeistood that the' ciuestion of asking the 
Congiess parties in tlu piovincial legislatures to take 
suiipble measures in their lespective legislatures in con- 
nection with the f'ongiess demand as set forth in the 
Congress Wotking Oimmittee's statement on War crisis 
of Septcmlier 14, was considered at a conference of 
mcmheis of the Congress Working Committee and Con- 
grc’^s Premiers and Congreh*! Ministers. 

It IS believed probable thei as a result of this con- 
ference resolutions will soon be sponsored in the various 
legislatures where Congress is in a majority proclaiming 
support for the* Congress demand for a declaration of 
Bnteins war and peace aims.— .4. /^^ 

Central Government Announces Army 
Expansion 

Tho Central (Tovermneiit has announced 
from New Delhi an arm^ expansion scheme. 
25 000 recruits are to be registered first, and 
these will be taken from the existing recruit- 
ing areas.” So the injustice hitherto done to 
by far the greater part of India is not going 
to be immediately attempted to be remedied. 
A mere declaration that ** classes and communi- 
ties which are not now represented in l^e 
regular Indian army or are only represented in 
small numT)er8 mU be provided with oppor- 
tunities for service/^ is not enough. To begin* 
with, small quotas might have assigned to the 
non-recruiting areas and recruits coming up to 
and surpassing the prescribed standards and 
tests might have been registered there from 
the very beginning of the recruiting campaign. 

It is said in the course of the o&eial 
ammuncement that 

The Oovernment of Indift ha» been moffi gratified at 
the anahtsiieoim 9ffmrs df aarvicf whicfi Have tteen received 
agd hiM iv^idHed meat eaivftiBv, the beet meatia wr 
tii^g^'adVatit^ ol diift Mm to sBale 


m 

In the btirdem and «acrifice« of the “war. It hae been 
realired that, up to date, the incream in the numbers of 
men recruited lor the In^aA Aintny may appear to have 
been Very smsB and that many individuals vdio have 
appeared at the Recruiting offices have been diaappohtled 
that It has not been posnihle to accept their afkr of service 
at once. 

No HimKikD Expansion 

The Government of India wishes to make it quite 
clear that while there is every desire and intention to 
provide adequate opportunities to those who wish to 
Aeive, any hurried expansion of the Indian army would be 
unwise until developments in the military situation indi- 
cate more clearly the extent of expansion which may be 
necessary and possible and the form which will he moat 
suitable. Those who have offered their services and the 
public generally are asked to remember that in the early 
days of 1914, when war with Germany had broken out, 
there was no great intake of recruits for the Indian 
army. It was not imtii the middle of 1915 that the 
situeiion demanded that Governmfmt should call for large 
numbers of lecruits, but thereafter, year by year, re- 
quirements for men gradually but steadily increased. 

“ India W ill Get Complete 
Independence After 
The War^* 

LMiORf.. Ocl. 11. 

“It is my hnn conviction that India will'get wmpletc 
independence after the nresent wai.’’ This opinion was 
♦»xpre*.sed bv Sir Stk«nder Hvaf Khan, Premier of the 
Piiniah. addressing a batch of 70 Panchayat officers, who 
arrived here for training this morning.- -A. P 

Vlg-a-vis tli(* preKont fiituation neither the 
British Partiament, uor the British Sovereign, 
nor the Hecrcthry of State for India, nor the 
Viceroy, has yet declared Britain’s intentions 
relating to ImliaV future political future. 
Therefore, it wag rather presumptuous on the 
part of a provincial chief minister to speak as 
he did. 

Subhas Chandra Bose On Questions 
of the Day 

In the course of a speech delivered at New 
Delhi on the lOth October last Sj Subhas 
Chandra Bose pave out his opinions on many 
current topics. He referred to the intetpational 
situation and said that 

he much regretted to s^v tlmt the ymtsment of the 
Congress Working Committee on w«r indietted p noBcy 
of indeciemn, Mr Bose thoueht th«t there could be no 
oompromiRe on the question of Indian fieedom. 

** It is not a fast the Congress is talking 
of compromise,” observed Df. Eaiendra Prassd, 
in the course of his speech while hoisting the 
National flag on the llth October in the 
premises of the Nava Bharat Vidyalaya, where 
the A.-I. C. C. meetifig was held. 

Continuing, Sj. Bosa said • 
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Britain had entered the war to save Poland against 
Naal iggtWMikMt and enahle her to retain her Ire^om. 
BoA the fwailhHi ef Indian freedom had not received 
oeiMidnrat^. He ftartleularly referred in this connection 
to the efteial statement dedaring India’s readiness to 
eo-ejM^e vrith Britain in the war. 

Sj. Boie declared that he was opposed to Hitlerism, 
vrhethw in India, within the Confl^ess or any other 
oonniry, hut it appears to him that Socialism was the only 
dteniathre to Hitlerism. Sj. Bose expressed the view 
that all Eoropean countries would come under the in* 
fluence of Socialists. 

Referring to the situation in India, the speaker said 
that they in India were concerned with the problem of 
achieving Swaraj For India as a free nation could 
decide her policy to the war in Europe. Internal 
differences in the Congress would vanish, declared SJ. 
Bose, if the Congress were to secure its objective). 

Ebtplaining the circumstances leading to the forma- 
tion of the Forward Bloc, Sj. Bose said the refusal of 
the Rightists to co-operate with the Leftists, coupled with 
their opposition to the Congress engaging itself in Par- 
liamentary activity to the exclusion of other activity, 
were mainly responsible for the birth of the new group. 

Sj. Bose, concluding, observed that a self-govern- 
ing India alone would lie able to solve her domestic 
problems to the satisfaction of the minorities. He urged 
mein4>era of different communities to think in terms of 
Indians first and work together for their common 
objective, —if .P. 

Abyssinia Indians Forced to Leave 
All Property Behind 

Over two hundred Indian residents of 
Abyssinia have arrived' in India from Addis 
Ababa, the capital of Abyssinia. 

Mure than a hundred of them disembarked in 
Bombay tlie rest landing at Porbandar. It is understood 
that these Indians, most of whom are traders, have left 
behind in Addis Ababa property worth over twenty 
lakhs of rupees. 

The exodus of the Indians from Abyssinia was a 
sequel to the advice tendered by the British Consul- 
General at the Alyyssinian capital in view of the grave 
international situation which prevailed towards the end 
of August. 

There were some preliminary talks between die 
Consul-Ceneral and representatives of the Indian com- 
munity and on September 2 Indian residents were given 
four hours within which to nrepare themselvea for 
starting, the Britith Consulate having arranged for a 
special train to take them to Djibouti. From DjiboaU 
they proceeded to Aden and arrived in India exactly one 
month after they left Addis Ababa, 

They had a comfortaMe voyage. They were not 
allowed to take more than 350 lire each (about 17 or 
18 rupees), which fell far diort of the passage money 
riNfuhted. This diAeulty was, however, overcome by 
arrani^ng lor the nooemty amount with Indian 
merchants tit Djibouti. An uidian owning a steamer 
running between DJtbouti and Aden also offered to take 
70 persons free of charge.— P, 

Thege Indtau merchantff of Djibouti 
evinced true fretenud t^pirit. 


Poor Quality of Quinine Preparations 
m Indian Market 

A press note on quinine preparations in 
India, issued from Simla, says ; 

Data obtained indicate, in no uncertain way, that the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs which existed 30 years ago 
in India with regard to the deficiency in the strength of 
quinine mixture and other preparations still continues. 

This observation is made by the Bio-Chemical 
Standardisation Laboratory, Calcutta, on a study ma^ 
during the la^ two years, in the course of an all-^dia 
survey of the quaUty of drugs and medicinal chemicals, 
of more than 125 samples of quinine preparations of 
various categories such as Quinine Sulphate mixti^es, 
Quinine Sulphate powder and tablets, Quinine bihy- 
drochloride powders, tablets and mixtures, Quinetum, 
Quinine ethyl carbonate, Tine Quinine Aminonate, 
Quinine Tannate, Pillula Quinine, Ionized Quinine, etc. 

The samples were obtained from practically all the 
provinces of British India through the co-operation and 
courtesy of the heads of the Me^icid and Public Health 
administrations and were analysed according to the methods 
laid down in the British Pharmacopoeia, quantitative esti- 
mations being made in each case. 

The note gives full details, which are 
very discreditable to all who have anything 
to do with these preparations. 

In view of the heavy toll of life taken by 
ferves, particularly malarial fevers, vigorous 
steps Ehould be taken immediately to remedy 
the state of things revealed in the press note. 

Fever* s Heavy Toll of Life 

* Fevers ’ alone accounted for over 
3, (XX), OCX) deaths or 55 per cent, of the total 
mortality, and respiratory diseases for 8 per 
cent., according to the Public Health 
Commissioner in his Annual Report for 1937. 

The large figures for * fever* almoit certainly in- 
dudes over a million due to malaria and large unimown 
numbers due to typhoid fever and tuberculosis. 

Existing agencies for the registrution of vital atatistica 
in rural areas make it impracticable to carry out classi- 
fication of the causes of death except in a few large groups 
and, aipait from such diseases as cholera, smallpox and 
plague wth which the people are familiar, other deaths 
are ordinarily recorded as Tevers,’ ^spiratory <Bsease8* 
and * other causes.* So true is this that neany 93 per 
cent of the six million and odd deaths regisiered during 
1937 were placed in these three groups. 

Dietary Survey of India 

It ha8 been officially aanoimced from 
Simla that 

a dietary map of India showing, among other thinga, the 
defects of diet in different areas is being ptepa^ by 
nutrition reaearoh woibeie at Gonoor, mider the atui^ees 
of the Indian Reaeatreh Fund Aasociatioit. 

Diet surveys have been carried out in Madraa City, 
Deffii Pievinoe, tbe Dalied Pkmdiioea, dm Central Pnh 
vincea, aing g^t Calontta, Oiiaw^ jfgdt 
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Kangra district in the Punjab. Data* about the stale •<rf 
nutrition have been collected, the major portion of which 
relates to rural areas. 

A survey of families with leprosy in Madras revealed 
that these families oonsumed an extremely deficient diet. 
A point of interest was the relative freedom from dental 
disease of children examined in Delhi province. 

The Question of Immediate Independence 
For India 

It is natural for human bein^ to desire 
to live and die in a free and*kidependent 
motherland. If a country is not free, it is 
natural for its people to desire that it should 
be free as early as possible. Normally old 
men, among whom the editor of this paper is 
entitled to reckon himself, cannot expect to 
live as many years or months or weeks or days 
longer as thhse'who are younger. Therefore, 
the old cannot wait so long for the freedom 
of their country as those who are younger. 
If freedom can be expected to come only after 
decades, old men must be sorrowfully content 
to die in a subject country, for they cannot 
expect to live for decades. Hence we old men 
are eager for the advent of freedom, though it 
would be presumptuous on our part to claim to 
be more eager than the young. We say only 
this that if freedom comes after some yeara, 
they will still have the happiness to live in 
a free land for years and die in it, which we 
cannot expect to if freedom be late in 
coming. 

Such being the case, we hope we shali not 
be misunderstood if we try to tmderstand the 
implications of immediate independence for 
India just in its present condition. 

O^ng to the Comtnunal Decision and 
the Government of India Act of 1935 based on 
it, in the Central Legislature talent and publio 
spirit must agree to be eclipsed. In any case, 
talent and public spirit must agree not to 
have free scope there. The Hindus not only 
constitute the majority of the inhabitants of 
India in numbers, but in the aggregate they 
also represent the talent and public spirit of 
the country to a far greater extent than any 
other community and than all the other 
ixmuminities combined. Yet the Qoveniiinent 
of India Act baaed on the maehiavidliaiL 
Commuiiai Deeiskm reduces them practically 
to jpwerlessnesB h the Qmtral 
In Bengal, though the Hindus are a nuiUericel 
minoi^ by some lakhs, they are Inamelmely 
mxpmoT* to the majority commuii^ In 
education, intelleotuali^, tmWo sfmnt, tax- 
paying capacity, and the l&e. Yet they have 


been reduced to poweriessness in the |m>vincial 
legislature. i.ui m\ 

All over India, and parrioularly in 
Bengal, Hindu talent and capacity, which 
constitute the major portion oi Indian talent 
and capacity (and in the case of Bengal, of 
Bengali talent and capacity), are be^ 
Increasingly excluded from the administration 
of the country by means of fixing the communal 
ratios in the various All-India and provincial 
puOlic services. 

Thus both in the central and provincial 
legislatures and in the central and provinciid 
public services which constitute the administra- 
tion, the fittest and the fitter, speaking general^, 
are deprived of ad^uate opportunities for 
serving the country in order to enable it to 
keep pace with the progress of the world. It 
is the unfit or the less fit who are to rule t|he 
roost. 

If this state of things is not ohanged-4f 
the Communal Decision and tlie various rules 
fixing communal ratios in the services be not 
relegated to the dust heap, more of 
Swaraj, nay even Purna Swaraj, will be more 
a curse than a blessing. 

We do not in the least mean to say that 
talent, public spirit and capacity are a mono- 
poly of the Hindus. There are non-Hindus who 
are among the fittest. What is desired is that 
there should not be any racial or communal bar. 

There is another direction in which radical 
change would be necessary to enable India to be 
and remain really free. 

The other day Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
boasted that 62 per cent, of the soldiers in the 
Indian section of the army were Panjabis. That 
fact may feed the vanity of some people, but 
it is certainly not desirable that a vast country 
riiould depend on a small portion of it for its 
defence. Defence of the motherland is both a 
right and a duty. There should not he any 
obstacle in the way of this rigjht being enjoyed 
and exercised and this duty being done by in- 
habitants of any part of India. Without the least 
desire to wound the ampr ffopre of the people 
of the present main reoruiting area it may be 
pointed out that there were me Indian soldiers 
before the British annexation of that area and 
that that area was annexed ^e help of 
those fine soldiers. The race s^ch produced 
them remains, the soil and air and water which 
nourished thm renm. So, given the oppor- 
tunity, the rest of India can produce fine sol^ 
again. Not only should the whole of In^ 
share the ris^ and duty of defending Ihdiia, 
no pari of tndm Hbufaf Ue at the of mp 
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oth0 pmt* Tlie |>Mt ht»to^ ol lodift sho^d 
tench Ufi to be <m guard against and to provide 
ligaiilet a »epes(4tioii of it , « • 

* Indepmfcdkmee or a greater degree of Swanaj 
vmM desirable only if it means, among 
oflier tb^s, both the desire and the power to 
knodk on the head the policy underlying the 
Coi»mniie>l Decision and the Communal Divi- 
sion of public service appointmwite and the 
policy which dictates the recruiting of soldiers 
only from a few limited areas* 

The Paramount Duty of Defence 

With many other Indians we long for the 
day when the lion and the lamb may lie side by 
side in peace. But, inconsistently and illogical- 
ly enough, we have also to have our eyes open 
to realities as they are today and prepare for 
the same. Hence it is that we find many 
thoughtful men in our midst emphasizing the 
paramount duty of defence and preparation for 
the same. 

In concluding the Convocation Address at 
Hie Andhra University on the 7th October last 
Sir Nilratan Sirear said : 


Government's Irrigation Policy 

According to the Government report on 
irrigation in 1936-37, of the cultivated area in 
Sind 86.02 per cent, was under irrigation, in the 
Panjab 36.60 per cent., in Madras 20,02 per 
cent., in N.-W. F. P. 17,04 per cent., in Burma 
11.85 per cent., in U. P. 10.80 per cent., and so 
on. But in Bengal only 0.68 per cent, of Hie 
(‘ultivated area was under irrigation. Not that 
Bengal does not require irrigation. All the 
districts of West Bengal — ^Burdwan, Birbhum, 
Bankura and Midnapur in particular, stand 
sorely in need of it. The Central Government 
has all along taken a disproportionately large 
portion of the revenues collected in Bengal 
w thout any corresponding expenditure on its 
part for the benefit of the province. The capi- 
tal expenditure on irrigation works in some of 
the provinces will bear out our observation : 
Madras, 15 crores and 39 lakhs; IJ. P., 24 crores 
89 lakhs; Pan jab, 33 crores 58 lakhs; Bind, 29 
crores 46 lakhs; Bengal 1 crore 26 lakhs. 

Congress Attitude Towards 
Communal Decision 


B«fore r Itfiag my address a close, I des're to 
refer very briefly te another matter of vital importance, 
Asmely, Ae need of effective measures for the protection 
of'^the people of India against foreign aggression. The 
aaitauinamr conflici that is raging since some lime past 
hetween diiffetenl natioiis has brought home to all thought* 
ful Indiana the uller helplessness of her people against 
any future forclflA Offensive For over half a century 
IndSon 'puiblic men have nrged that proper steps be adopted 
for opening recruitment to the Army to all classes and 
(fiN^tinns of the populattont in place of the present system. 
;^ch favours certain classes and provinces against others, 
and that adeqpiate opportunities be given for the appoint- 
ment of educated Indians in the higher ranks of the 
Army' in miffieianily large numbers in order that India 
may gradually become self-dependent in the sphere of 
defence. This just demand has so far met with a very 
meagro rcsponi^e. No time dioiild now be lost in biing- 
« motkTU and dfieient force manned by 
kt^ana, without any distinction of class, creed, or pru- 
vim« in order that the people of the country may be 
enalilW to defend themselvea efftmtively against foreign 
attack, I>r. 8, S. Moopje, of Nagpur, is entitled to out 
gratitude for his ceaseless efforts for the esUdiUshment 
of rll^ Bhonsla Military Academy at Nasii, the first of its 
Idnd mabridd fur military tradnlniu under noa-tdficial aus- 
piees. It is destrabie that MiHtairy Training should be 
negamted in all the Bniveiaity centres, as has been done 
in Calcutta, so that educated young men nould he trained 
ind would he prepared to protect their motbarland in 
xtSm af need. Ine aeebUntli we have in old Bengali litera- 
ahew dtat Bengal wds till the aaghteamh eentoty fall 
of Soldiers,’ who were h^d vfary fowaidaWe in 

war. It should not be very.dlftcuH lor you to revive your 
ijiatinais under proper oondidops# No aut^ 
amniy ot aell-goveimineitt cak tm real ao long as ,thd nropie 
iaw woi 1 ^ wleiid douit^ and their 
.pl^ Mas. iwwiwMw*. 


8j. Barat Chandra Bose wrote a letter to 
Dr. Indra Narayan fSen Ouj)ta, a leading 
Congressman and general secre'tary to the recent 
inti-C'Oinmunal ‘ Award ’ Conference in Calcutta, 
in reply to the labter’s invitation to him to 
attend 'the conference. Tliis letter started the 
‘Congress attitude vis-a-vi)S the Communal 
Decision and the C'ongress method of combating 
it. Dr. Sen Gupta, who is a member of the 
rongre.*<8 Nationalist party, sent a Ion|t reply 
to Sj. Barat Chandra Bose, from which we 
make the following extract : 

Yuur views must be well knowAi particularly when 
in 1934 you had contested, m behalf of our Patty, the 
electhm ic> the Central Legislative Assembly on the clear 
issue of rejection of the Award. 

We feel, however, constrained to mention that your 
statemimt of the Congress attitude in regard to the Award 
does not present a complete picture; since you stop at 
1936 and would not go beyond the Congress Election 
Manifesto and the B. P. C. C. resoluUon in that connec- 
tion. 8ubsei}ueat events have, however, shown unmistak- 
ably that these were at beat paper resolutions and even, 
tlmn, did by no means constitute the laai word on the 
subject. It .cannot he den’ed that the exigencies of 
elections to the provincial Legislative Assemblies in 1936 
prirntrliy contributed to die change of the CoRgeess atti- 
tttde* refennd to by you, in the election manKealo and in 
C 0, resohitioB. It sdayAot he unknown th 
‘yon that no sooner wiere the elections over, than these 
changes came to be chasactarised as mere '**ve»bgl 
'Mferaiflotis,’^ * * 

As ler eXiRiple, Mr^ Kifpoflini, the General Secretery 
of jhe Gebiv«sa« atated op 19tir May, 1937 ; ^ 
verbal wliestdons amyThgve 
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• diMSed in nnbneqtietit rewlutionB, the Congress attitude 
(ol neutrality) has remained the same; that it will not 
carry on public agitation agfiinst what the Mussalmans 
rightly or wrongly^ — ^from the Congress point of view 
wrongly, —hold to be an advantage.” 

As if this was not sufficient, on 29th May, 1937 the 
Secretary further expressed himself as follows : 

“ It (Congress) has never disguised the fart that the 
Decision has created division in our body politic. But 
it was not prepared to agitate fi>r its removal. Violating 
logical and national consistency, it passed its resolution 
of non-acceptance and non-rejection^ I hold, no change 
has been made in the resolution. The language has 
changed but the Hubstance has remained* the same.” 

In view, however, of your very many pre-occupations, 
these might have escaped your notice, reference may, 
as well, he made in this connection to a similar state- 
ment on 10th October, 1937 by Dr. Mahmud, the Congress 
Eduealion Minister tn Bihar. According to him : 

“The Communal Award is there. Nobody has touched 
it and nobody is going to touch it ho long as the Muslims 
desire it. The (Congress may not have accepted it in 
principle (but*it*ha^ practically accepted its real effects; 
and our community is quite free to reap the benefit 
of the Communal Award.” 

Apart from such view& on the matter, the Resolution 
on Minorities* rights, adopted by the Congress Working 
Committee in Calcutta on 31 st October, 1937 and sub- 
sequently ratified by the Haripura Congress, is also very 
significant. The resolution luns thus : 

“The Congress is opposed to the Decision, as it is 
anti-national . . . Nevertheless, the Congress has decided 
that change in or supersession of the Communal Decibion 
should only he brought about by mutual agreement of the 
parties concerned. The Congress has always welcomed 
and is prepared to take advantage of any opportunity to 
bring aibout such a change by mutual agreement.” 

in. the matter of any change in the Communal Award, 
the above resolution is parctically % paraphrase of the 
British Premier’s directions, making the consent of com- 
munities concerned a condition precedent to any modi- 
fication of the Award. Even the Bengal Nationalist 
Muslim Party condemned this condition as virtually 
closing the door of settlement between communities. The 
Congress resolution is eqitally^open to this serious ob- 
jection. It is not difficult to understand why Nawah 
Muhammad Ismail Khan welcoming the resolution in a 
letter dated 10th November, 1937 to Pandit Nehru stated: 

“Your recent resolution on Communal Award has 
certainly removed one great grievance of the Muslim 
community and we trust it would be allowed to stand.” 

It was rather surprising that Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
in his letter to Mr. M. A. Jinnah on 4th February, 1988 
went so far as to acknowledge that the “ Communal 
Award, unsatisfactory as it is, holds the field for the 
present and till such time as it may be altered by the 
mutual agreement of the parties concerned.” , 

From the foregoing it becomes apparent that you 
have done less than justice in maintaining that, since 
the publication of the election manifesto in August, 1936, 
the Congress poiiey in regard to the Communal Deciston 
has aeser bem one of non-aeoeptance or non*rejeUtkin 
bus of total disapproval and rejection. From the authori* 
tative declaratioBs quoted above, treated times without 
number, the conclusion becomes irresistible that the pre- 
sent attttiide of the Congress ids-a-vu the Award is far 
mllerwlse Hum wfant the election manifeeto had declared. 
|3ia attitiids ist theielaae, no longer^ ode ^ neutrality^— 


much less of rejaction; but, for all practical pnrpnaea»p of 
acceptance of the Award. 

Aecording to the dispensation of the Conpesa, the 
Communal Award thus stands till the imposstble hapWhs; 
namely, the community or communities pampered there- 
under by a self-denying ordinance agree to forego the 
advantages gained for the benefit of less favoured com- 
munities. 

After this, you would certainly concede that the 
Congress attitude has eventually become far worse than 
the attitude of neutrality you fought against, both from 
within and >yirhout the Congress. 

Dr. Indra Narayan Sen Gupta then obser- 
vefi that “it has thus become imperative that 
anti- Award Conferences should be btcld for 
mobilizing the nationalist forces and bringing 
the Congress back to its proper moorings. ” He 
then turns his attention to the Congress method' 
of combating the so-called Award suggested by 
Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

This method in your words may l)e boiled down to 
this : without having recoiirbe to external authority or 
netting up a rival communal ideology for the rejection of 
the Award, agitation should he directed against the entire 
Constitutional scheme and not against the Communal 
Award alone, by means of edurative propaganda amongst 
the masses ineiiiding the Hindus and Muslims, about the 
imperialistic motive behind the Award, such as its denial 
to both the communities of their just share of represen- 
tation with a view to securing the Europeans a preposter- 
ous weighlage. 

So far 84) good : 'but may not one be permitted to 
enquire what has the Congress done in this regmrd ? In- 
Htead of merely suggesting the method for rejection of 
the Award, the Congress should have, particularly in 
view of its Mass Contact programme, proved its efficacy 
in actual practice. As to the Constitutional scheme, the 
Congress has, indeed, shown a novel way of rejection by 
working at least the provincial part of it. . . Anti- Award 
agitation as such being a taboo, under the circumstances, 
the Congress method can only succeed in sfoi^ing for 
good all agitation against the Award. 

It must he obvious that “ non-agitation ” against the 
Conelitutioii is not so much fraught with mischief as ac- 
miesoence in the Award. The working of the Provincial 
Congress Ministries shows that, despite its inherent de- 
fects, the Constitution may be somehow made to further 
our national ends. But the case with the Communal Award 
is quite the reverse. The acquiescence in it cannot but 
perpetuate communal divisiems in our liody politic, to the 
undoing of nationalism. Already it has given rise to 
Prof. Latiff’s scheme of dividing India into twain. 

The Anti-Award Conference has, therefore, bfher ob- 
jects in view than what you characterise as **setting up 
ol a rival communal ideology.” Fighting the Communal 
Award, the fountain spring of communalism, it aims at 
stemming the tide of communalism at the very source. 
If, aceoi^ng to the Congress view, the Communal Award 
is allowed to remain untouched, sips are not wantihg 
Unit' Indiah nationalism is doomed for ever. We expect 
you would agree that the fight against the A#ard is 
essentially a fight for Indian Freedom. When will the 
Congress leaders come to realise that it is not on Anti- 
Alin^ dHvOy bat on Congress “hu^” “ftiish” poHoy of 
aeqinesoenee in the Asrairtl, that the Coimnnmil Idmdogy 
is destined fo lSirive? ^ 
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Nex^ Sesrim af the Hindu Mahasabha 

The next mmon of the Hindu Mahasabha 
has been announced to be held in Calcutta in 
December* Most probably the Communal Deci- 
sion will be one of the subjects to be discussed 
in that session. The foregoing note is meant 
to show that it deserves the serious attention of 
ail nationalists, whether Hindu or not. 

Pourparlers Between Congress 
Leaders and Mr. Jinnah 

Congress leaders of the Rightist md Left- 
ist groups have had talks with Mr. Jinnah, no 
doubt with a view to establishing Hindu- 
Mosiem unity. And Mahatma Gandhi has 
given a flattering certifleate in Harijan to the 
Muslim League. It may be neceBBary, there- 
fore, in the public interests to remind Congress 
leaders of a few facts. 

The first condition for a Hindu-Muiil^ 
settlement which Mr, Jinnah is sure to insist 
upon is the recognition, on the part of the Con- 
gress, of the claim of the Muslim League that it 
IS the only representative of the Mussalmans of 
India to the .exclusion of any other organization. 
Hitherto the Congress has refused to recognize 
tliis claim. Its recognition now will be for the 
Congress to stultify itself. But not only that. 
If the Muslim League be the sole representa- 
tive of Indian Mussalmans, then does it re- 
present tliose nationalist Mussalmans also who 
are members of the Congress 7 If so, then both 
the Congress and the Muslim League represent 
these nationalist Muslims ! And these natio- 
nalist Mussalmans owe allegiance to both the 
Congress and the Muslim League 1 If general- 
ly or occasionally, these two bodies issue to 
their members instructions of a mutually con- 
flicting character, as is bound td happen, whose 
behests will these nationalist Mussalmans carry 
out ? Hiey cannot cany out those of both. If 
they do not obey the Muslim League, tliey will 
come in for disciplinary action; if, on the other 
hand, they do not ob^ the Congress, Ihe Con- 
gress will take disciplinary action against them. 
A truly unenviable fate I 

To save the Mussalman Congress members 
from such a fate, the Congress wodd have to 
cancel their membership. Note what that would 
mean. 

The Mussalman Congress members have had 
to endure persecution and obloquy at the hands 
of their brethren in faith for having joined the 
Congress. For that body now to throw them 
ov^board would be didionourable in the extreme. 
But such a step would be also sukklal for the 
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Congress so far as its claim to represent all 
communities in India is concerned. That ia an 
important claim, and on it is based its national 
character. To admit the sole representative 
character of the Muslim League for the Muslim 
community would degrade the Congress from its 
position of->an prganizatipi^ representing all 
Indian comi&initifes to the^pflif^n of an organi- 
zation representing only the^ non-Muslim com- 
munities of India. Such degradation would de- 
prive the Congress of the ri^t, which it claims, 
to speak in the name of the Indian nation as a 
whole. 

Though, ostrichlike, Congress leader^ may 
not sometimes face facts, it is a fact that 
a growing body of influential Hindus repudiate 
its claim to speak in all matters on behalf 
of the entire Hindu community. Should the 
right of the Congress to speak on behalf of the 
whole Indian nation be lost owing to its 
recognition of the Muslim League’s exclusive 
right to represent the Muslims, the ri^t of 
the Congress to represent all non-Muslim 
communities would also be challenged with 
increased vigour by the aforesaid section of 
the Hindus, to whose ranks there would be 
fresh accessions. And it is not these Hindus 
alone who would challenge the right of the 
Congress to voice their opinions. Many Sikhs 
also will do so. 

There are some influential Mui^m organi- 
zations which have been disputing the exclusive 
claim of the Muslim League to represent the 
Mussalmans of India. If the Congress recog- 
nized such a claim, these Muslim organizations 
would indignantly repudiate the right of the 
Congress to extend such recognition to the 
Muslim League. AsVe have repeatedly sug- 
gested months ago, whenever Mr. Jinnah asks 
the Congress to recognize the Muslim League as 
the sole representative organization of Indian 
Mussalmans, they should invariably ask Mr. 
Jinnah to produce the credentials of the League 
from all the other well-known Muslim organiza- 
tions. Should they all recognize the sole re- 
presentative character of the Muslim League, 
it would then be time for the Congress to con- 
sider its claim, but not till then. 

Besides the recognition of the sole Muslim 
representative character of the Muslim League, 
another condition which Mr. Jinnah may most 
probably insist upon is that the Communal 
Decision must remain intact and that appoint- 
ments in the public services should continue to 
be divided among the different oommunitdes as 
at present arrant hy the Government. Both 
these are absolute negations of demoeracy and 
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'nationalism. These should be resisted by all 
nationalists to their dying day. Among the 
members of the Congress itself an uncounW 
number would always stoutly condemn and 
oppose them. 

Democratic party government means 
government by the pditical party in the majori- 
ty for the time being, consisting of members of 
all communities. But in a recent press inter- 
view Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan said that the 
“ basis of settlement ” should be ^he formation 
of coalition ministries, of which the Muslim 
members were to be chosen by the Muslim 
League. Such a basis ” would be a negation 
of democracy and nationalism and would 
strengthen communalism. 

Momins Challenge Muslim Leaguers Claim 

* * • Bijnor, Oct. 12. 

“ The Miiblim League has no right to speak and 
art in the name and on behalf of the nine orores of 
Indian Muslims,” declared Mr, Abdul Qaiyum Ansari, 
Vice-President, All-India Momin Gwiference, presiding 
over the Bijnor District Ansar Conference held at Nih- 
taur. 

Mr. Ansari criticised the War resolution of the All- 
India Muslim League Working Committee and characterised 
it as reactionary, unchivalrtnis and derogatory to the self- 
respect of the Indian Muslims. 

Continuing, he said that the Muslim League could 
not speak and act in the name and on behalf of the nine 
crores of Muslims of India. Its claim to do so, he said, 
was not based on reality, as a very large majority of the 
Muslims of the N.-W F. Province and Sind, the Abrars, 
the nationalist Muslims, the Krishdt-Proja Muslims and 
the Jamiat-Ulema, besides the four and half crores of 
Momins (Ansar) who formed about half the Muslim 
population of India, did not subscribe to the creed, policy 
and nrogramme of the Muslim League. 

Speaking about the position of the Momins in rela- 
tion to the war situation, Mr. Ansari declared that while 
lending its fullest support and* co-operation to Britain at 
this critical juncture, the Momin Ansar community earn- 
estly trusted that the demands of the community, which 
were already before His Excellency the Viceroy, would 
be immediately conceded . — United Press. 

Contemplated Ratification of Congress 
Demand By Provincial Legislatures 

Waroha, Oct. 12. 

It is understood that the Congress Ministries may 
convene the usual sessions of their respective legislatures 
earlier or even summon special sessions to record votes 
on their demand as also to expedite disposal of other 
work. 

It is expected that the Bombay and Bihar AssesdjUes 
may lead the other Provinces in this respect. — A. P. 

The States* People and the War 
Situation 

A atatement issued by the Standing C5om- 
mittee of the AU-India States* People's 
Conference from Wawfiia on the 11th October 
gives its lull support to the position tidren up 


by the Congress Working Committee in 
relation to the war situation. It says among 
other things : 

“ The Standing Committee of the States’ PeopleV 
Conferenee has met at a time of grave crisis in the world 
when war rages in Europe and the people of India have 
to take vital decisions of the gravest import to their 
future. This future necessarily comprises the States and 
even the present crisis is having its direct repercussions 
in In dan States. The Committee desire to associate 
themselves fully with the statement iaaued by the Work- 
ing Committee of the Indian National Congress on 
Septemlher 14 and with the resolution of the All-India 
Congress Committee on the war crisis passed on October 
10. Believing as they do in the unity of India and 
common freedom for all the Indian people, they record 
their deep satisfaction that the Congress has at this 
critical juncture given a powerful voice to the demand 
of the Indian people for democratic freedom. In this 
freedom to come, the people of the States must be equal 
shams and they must be prepared to slioulder equal 
responsibilities.” 

The statement then proceeds to urge the 
introduction of democratic institutions in the 
Fitates, some of which, it is a a pleasure to note, 
have already made promising beginnings in 
this direction. 

Many of the Rulers of Indian States have offered 
their services and resources to Great Britain for the 
prosecution of war and expressed their support of the 
cause of democracy in Europe. It is incongruous in the 
extreme that such professions should be made vrhile 
autocracy prevails in the States. The Standing ICotn- 
mittee cannot agree to the continuation of autocracy in 
the States because war has broken out in Europe. The 
Committee notes that in some of the States promised 
reforms in administration have been postponed because 
of the war. A war ostensibly for democracy is thus 
resulting in stopping all advance The people of the 
States express their strongest protest against this. 

In the opinion of the Standing Committee, the 
cruestion of introducing democratic institutions in the 
States is of urgent and vital importance so that the 
people of the States might take their place in the shap- 
ing of a free India and in the new world order to <x>me. 
The Committee, therefore, invite the various Rulers to 
declare that they accept the objective of full reaponaihle 
Government in their States and undertake to give effect 
to it in the largest pissible measure in the immediate 
future. — A. P. 

More^ Time-worn^ British Criticism of 
Congress Demand 

There have been some more eriiadsma of 
the Congress demand in the British press, of 
the usual time-worn character, which we have 
answered in advance years a^, we do not 
remember bow often. But still thev come. 
And they will continue to come until India is 
free. Here are some of them. 

Lomoow, Oct. 12. 

"The middle of a war is aooreely the time lor a 
major constitutional operation/’ says the *Seotsman' In 
the course d % leader on the Indian sltnarioii. It adds ; 

"How ^ Govemtaeiit con go to-day wRl depend 
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upon ibe to niitoh all sections of Indian opinion 

kM i4so to be remembpred that India 
has Just received from Westminstei the pattern of a 
new consUttttion and this could not b<' reasonably changed 
after so recent an examination of the whole problem.” 

The iiticde opines, “not only is it difficult to 
stereotype war aims when the full development of events 
is not yet clear, ^but it is scarcely right that this country 
should make vague and genera) promises which mi|dtt 
didiver Indian minoniies into the power of the Hindus. 
It may be possible' to make some reassuring declaration 
for it is no part of Britain’s policy to impede the 
development of self-government m India or elsewhere, 
but as trusteesd) for the future of India, the British 
Government must consider the claims of other sections 
in India who distrust the Congress.” 

“ EiXTKNstvE ” Claims 

The article characHerises as “much loo extensive” 
Mr. Gandhi’s claim that the Congress is the one big 
body which represented the masses of India irrespective 
of class or creed, and adds that Mr, Gandhi could not 
speak for the Princes, while even in British India there 
was lack of unity which contradicted Mr. Gandhi’s claim 
to speak lor all. 

“Moslem circles, now as in the past, view with fear 
tlie possilhility that the Hindu majority might obtain 
control in India and the Moslem league is anxious that 
Government should make no pronouncement until its 
views have been expressed. Indian Liberal Federation 
iir Its turn points out that Congress and Moslem 
League betwjeen them do not exhaust the variety 
of Indian opinion. In these circumstances Lord 
Linlithgow is engaged in the delicate task of sounding 
Indian opinion. There is no doubt that India as a 
whole will appreciate the necessity of opposing Nazi 
designs of conquest and enslavement but the Congress 
apparently could not resist the temptation to press its 
claims at this difficult moment. 

No Indian has asked Britain to stereotype 
her war aims or to make vague and general 
promises. Indian nationalists want a declara- 
tion in the clearest possible terms. 

Britain considered the claims of the 
Ulsterites and was aware that in Eire itself 
there was no literal and mathematical unani- 
mity. Yet she was obliged! ^to yield to the 
will of the Irish majority. Here in India, too, 
the majority ** of politically-minded persons 
have formulated a demand. It would be wise 
for Britain to treat it seriously. Freedom was 
never demanded by all persons in any country 
with complete mathematical unanimity. At the 
.time of the Abolition of Slavery there were 
.some slaves who did not want emancipation. 
Nevertheless slavery was abolished. 

Ijb is idle to trot out the Musealmans and 
other sections. There are numerous Mussal- 
and people of other minority groups who 
are members of the CJongreas, and many of 
them are outside the Omgress also mipport 
its demand. 

It is mathematically and literally eoitect 
to say that Mr, Gandhi cannot spe& for aH 
?the Imt be can speak lor some of them, 


namely, tliose who have introduced democratic^ 
institutions in their States. Moreover, what 
is of greater importance, Gandhiji can speak 
for the people of the States. The Standing 
Committee of the States’ People’s Conference 
has fully supported the Congress demand. 
Though the Government of India Act of 1935 
has completely ignored the people of the States, 
they are more important than their Princes. 
It is they who feed and support the latter. 
There are many states in the world which have 
no princes, but there is no state in the world 
w'hich has no people but has only princes 
reigning in solitary grandeur. 

Tt is Hindu control which is said to be 
di.strusted and feared, but foreign control is all 
right ! 

The mention of the Liberal Federation, 
which does not count for rnucli so far as 
influencing public opinion goes, shows that the 
statement issued by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
and others has done the full amount of 
mischief apprehended, though the premier 
Ijiberal organ The Servant of India called it 
s'Uimlal** and strongly condemned it. 

India (including the Congress) has already, 
without any prompting on the part of any 
British mentor, has given full expression to its 
appreciation of the necessity of opposing Nazi 
designs. But India has expres-ned its belief also 
in the neci'ssity of the disappt'aranee of imperial- 
ism and tlie emergence of democracy. 

In ihf* cour'-r of a leading article on the Congrew 
reHoliitiun about war aims of Britain, the “ Birmingham 
Post ” comments that on the same day that India received 
and accepted an invitation to join other Dominions in the 
Empire discusdons on the progress of activities in connec- 
tion with war, the Congi^ess passes a resolution which at 
least by implication suggests that India ' is not quite 
wholehearted in her support of the Empire’s war. The 
paper adds that if the Congress is at all reasonable, 
accommodation ought to be possible. The Viceroy is try- 
ing hard to get it and most of India is anxious to see 
him successful. 

The paper suggests that the reason for this is that 
the Congress is still just a little bit afraid that to help 
the Empire to win another great war is or may be to 
set back the cause of Indian independence. After assuring 
that there is not the smallest reason for this fear. The 
paper declares that to satisfy the Congress completely, 
they might have to depart from their considered Indian 
policy notably by giving smaller scope to the idlnorities 
and increased power to the non-Muslim majority which 
today dominates the Congress. Such a surrender is 
impossible. Their consider^ and accepted Indian pro- 
gramme is not to he overthrown for the sake of Congress 
sup|[>ort in war. 

The paper conelpdes that none of the Viceroy’s aigu- 
mente will count ao much as plain warnings to he 
in or into every Hitler speech. Even CongressHkipinaled 
India knows tW there could be no reaBy ftee India if 
the BeilStfMoseow axis hod its wiy.— Ifauner. 



This paper says that “ fndia received ’and 
accepted an invitation to join other Dominions 
in the Empire discussions on the progress of 
activities in connection with war.” As India 
is not a Dominion, it is wrong to suggest that 
India is one by writing that this country has 
been asked to join the other Dominions. Then, 
it is wrong to say that ** India ” has been 
invited. As the Dominions are self-governing, 
to invit(‘ a Dominion Government is the same 
thing as inviting the Dominion. JBut as India 
is not self-governing, to invite* the British 
Government of India is not identical with or 
ecjui valent to inviting India herself. If the Gov- 
ernment of India had decided to send some Indian 
selected by the elected Indian members of the 
Central Legislature to take part in the Empire 
discussion, that would have been a partial 
recognition* (if India’s claim to be heard. But 
from what has appeared in the papers, the 
Government of India are not going to do any 
such thing. 

It is unjust to accuse the Congress of being 
not uliolc-liearted in its support of Britain’s 
var. The fact is, British imperialists want 
India to *‘co-operatc” with them on their own 
term's But such co-operation would not be co- 
operation at all. Co-operation to be of value 
and worth the name must be between free and 
equal partners. And that is the meaning of 
the Congress demand. 

Tlie paper gives an assurance that helping 
Britain “ to win another great war ” wid not set 
back the cause of Indian independence. But what 
is the assurance of a newspaper worth? Why not 
the British Parliament give such an assurance? 
Does the Birmingham p^r think that India’s 
help to Britain to win the last great war 
did not push forward the cause of Indian 
independence? 

Does what the paper writes mean bv implica- 
tion that Britain’s considered policy is to 
greater scope to the minorities and smaller scope 
to the maioritv ^ A trulv democratic poliev. if 
true! Perhaps the Birmin^m paper thinks 
that it is a sin to be a maiority. and therefore 
the recognition of the rights of the majority is 
an impossible surrender ! 

Of course, '‘Congress-dominated India” 
knows what would happen if the Berlm-Moscow 
axis had its wav. But it also knows the mean- 
ing of imperialists of the Post type 

havin«^ their way. 

The reaper uses the expression ''Congress- 
dominated India ” in an arUde meant to beKttle 
„the Congress. But the very use of the expres- 
rion is an admission of the great power which 


Congress possesses. And as the Congreoa dmni* 
nates not by force of arms but by the inftuenoe 
of its principles and its suKerings and sacriSoea 
to uphold those principles, it has a Renter 
to be heard than any other organization in India. 

'"Times of India'^ Thinks Congress 
Demands Not Unreasonable 

The following paragraph is taken from bsx 
Associated Press summary of a leading article 
in the British-owned and British-edited Times 
of bufiia of Bombay of the 12th October last: 

nolHxiy queslionft the dominating position in 

out political life nf the Indian National Clungfesa. Its 
demands aie not unreasonable, but they clash in some 
1 expects with those of important minority communities,” 
Hf»wftver, the Timet of India declares, **Wc must have onr 
goal explicitly declared and we must be assured that it 
will be achieved at the eailiest possible moment. Justu'c 
demands that, and Great Britain cannot refuse justice 
to India.” , 

“ We are confident that the British Government’s 
reKp(>n*»e will be of a kind which will enalble our Provin- 
cial Minisiiies to continue theii task, undeterred by 
threat*, of left-wing trouble.’ - ~A. P. 

While recognizing that the Times of Jndwfs 
tone is bett(ir fhan that of some of the TcJrv 
papers of Britain, we dislike its g^ding at the 
left-wingers. Their demands are substantially 
the same as those of the rightists. The pro- 
vincial ministries need not be patted on the 
back at the cost of the leftists. 

Hindu Consolulalion Movement in Bengal 

Dr. 8. P. Mookherjee, M.ii.A., ex-Vioe- 
(yhancellor of the Calcutta University and Vice- 
President of the Hindu MaJhasabha, and Mr. 
N. C. Cbatterjee, Bar-at-Law, General Becretarv 
of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha made an 
extensive tour throughout eastern Bengal andl 
north Bengal in connection with the movement 
for Hindu consolidation. They addressed many 
meetings in various districts which were very 
largely attended. Thev have i«sue(J a statement 
after the conclusion of their tour in Bengal, in 
the course of which they say : 

Wc arc ^«d to announce to all imererted m the 
movement lor Hindu conaolMation In Bengal that our 
Ipipeal received a warm and wide reaviome and in a 
measure far hevond our expectation. The reaponse was 
snoAtaueous and sympathetic in all the plaoea we viaited. 
The different sections of the puolie weie impressed that 
the policy and the programme of the Bengal Hiathi 
BfCahaaabha were pimped on the broadest basis of 
nationalism and were consistent with the evolution of 
real national life in this country. We <iN not our 
stand gp any nartpw omnnui^l tdane, nor did we 
for a^ty'^^cial issmm ^iot the IliiiiiiiB. We emfdMtsised 
for the sfhe m 'nationalism itself, the BSiidns of 
Bengal "must oonsoBdate and guard hy alt eBacthe 
means the t n oten t attack on their rights, political, eco- 
nomic, epkavdl aWl social. 
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After dereiling on the very harmful effeote 
of the Coonmmal Decision which they witnessed 
in all spheres of public life everywhere, the two 
leaders state : 

We the countryside in a state of extreme 

nemumees and intimidation. The movement for Hindu 
conaoUdition was meant (principally to stamp out the 
spirit of defeatlsim which has come upon the Hindus. 
VVoMi that point of view our campaign was eminently 
auocessful 

Our movement received additional impetus owing to 
the opposition w’hich was put forward by a small section 
of misguided Muslims in Barisal and Comilla .... 

As regards the attitude of the authorities, 
they say : 

The authorities ..... had banned our tour in 
Noakhali and Serajganj. We strongly deprecate the 
attempt to nullify the movement for the consolidation 
of the Hindus in these areas, If the Hindu movement 
is a necessity in any part of Bengal, it is in these places 
However, we availed ourselves of the opportunity of 
meeting local leaders and they impressed upon us the 
serious state of affairs prevailing in these areas, parti- 
cularly owing to the pidpaganda carried on by certain 

Muslims Specially in Noakhali, the Hindu 

leaders Informed us that an organised attempt was being 
made to start an economic boycott of Hindus. It is high 
time that Bengal should realize the critical situation in 
which Hindus^ have been pieced in Noakhali and Seraj- 
ganj. The Hindus throughout the province should make 
up their mind to make common cause with their fellow 
men in these affiacted areas. There should be an imme- 
diate enquiry by an independent commission in respect 
of the perilous situation prevailing specially in Noakhali 
and Serajganj 

Hindu consolidation will not be effective unless we 
root out unjust inequities and inequalities in the Hindu 
fold. 

In concluding their statement the two leaders 

say: 

We desire to slate that we are fully aware that in 
view of the present international crisis, undue or unnece- 
ssary emphasis should not be laid on minor sectarian 
issues or local problems. We are fully convinced in our 
minds, specially after our recent tour, that ours is not a 
minor issue that can await settlement but is a life and 
death struggle. While we call upon the Hindus of 
Bengal to consolidate and protect and fight for their 
legitimate rights, we do so with a full tense of our 
reflpponsibiKty and ask our oountrymen to face and solve 
a situation the like of which Bengal had seldom any 
experience of. a situation, vihieh if not changed, 
will render the Hindus of this province irrevocably re- 
duced to a state of serfdom in all spheres of tbdr 
notional life. 

Chiang Kaishek Re-affirm Chimes Policy 
of Resisfance 

The eWna Weekly Review of Sqitembor 
23 last writes : 

Surprised and bewildered l»y the imectacolar series 
of interaarienal davebpmeata, notably the aigning of a 
Sovlet-I^Miiese tmoe on the NdiiioiilieB front a^ the 
Soviet’s sudden invasioii of Folaiidi, efvery QUnese in 
Shanghai ia keenly interested in the wmatinn : How will 
these developments affect the Far lamem aitaatkA? 


So far as China is concernadi the answer 
is to be found in General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
re-affimation of Chi|na*s policy of resistance. 
The same paper writes : 

Out of the welter of international chaos and intrigue, 
one voice is most heartening to the Chinese, and that is 
General Chiang Kai-shek’s timely reaffirmation of China’s 
unwavering determination to continue resistance agmnst 
Japan despite recent changes in the international situa- 
tion. 

Addressing the fourth session of the People’s 
Political CounqU hold at Chungking on Sept. 9, Gen. 
Chiang declared that the Uluropean war will not affect 
China’s resistance against Japan, but *Vill make us fifid^^t 
Japan with greater vigor, since we arc confident of ulti- 
mate victory and of China’s rightful place in the re- 
shaping of the new world order.” The Generalissimo 
ridiculed Japan’s claim that the European holocaust 
would enable her to settle the “ China incident ” at an 
early date, stating that sinCe the Japanese had failed to 
beat China during the past two years, it would be im- 
possible for them to subjugate her now that theii war 
machine is declining in effectiveness. 

Referring to military affairs, General 
Chiang declared : 

” During the past six months, Japanese troops have 
made no progress and on many fronts, at many places, 
they have been forced to retreat. Our military strength, 
as compared with that at the lieginning of the war, has 
been more than doulbled.” 

Of foreign affairs, the Chinese leader said : 

*The Chinese- Japanese problem is a world prob- 
lem .... The Chinese people constitutes one-fourth 
of the world’s population. We realize our responsibility 
in the noble task of promoting permanent world peace. 
But world peace is* far distant as long as our conflict 
with Japan is not terminated.” 

Poppet Treaties Invalid 

Referring to the forthcoming organization of a new 
puppet regime by the Japanese, Gen. Chiang declared 
that a handful of traitors may establish such a legi^ 
in Japanese-occupied Chiua and sign a hundred treaties 
with the enemy, but they will have »o validity whatso- 
ever and will not have the slightest effect ufion the war 
of resistance, 

Subhas Bobu Says Press Your Demands 
Now^* 

Addreesing a packed gathering at the Ganga 
Prasad Memorial Hall on the l^h October on 
the present political situation, Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose dealt at length with the two 
burning problems of the day, namely, war and 
Indian independence. 

He felt that India missed a splendid opportunity by 
not presenting a united demand immediately after war 
was declared. 

Mr. Bose foreshadowed another opportunity wHcli 
would present itself in the near future* end made a 
fervent appeal to Indians to muster strong, sink all petty 
diiaranoes and preaent a united hont fn^vridcii case 
be bad not tbe rii^aeat doubt dmt wiifain an incaedSbly 
sbort space of tiaM they iMmld achieve tbe eouiitry’'e 
lieedem. He mged bis eoauitiyaen to fnieee ffieir je- 
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.maiKi now, for he felt convinced thet the Congress in 
recent years had been growing from strength to strength. 

The war aims of the democracies, as declared by their 
statesmen, failed to carry conviction with him. What 
they were now concerned with in India was that if the 
war was being fought for the sake of liberty and freedom 
then India should not be denied that freedom. They 
could only fight as a free nation, he declared. 

He did not consider the so-eaUed obstacles to Indian 
independence, such as Hindu-Mitslim problem, as insuper- 
able. In any case they were domestic problems and were 
not the concern of anyone but Indians. 

Concluding, Mr. Bow* appealed for Indian unity and 
common front. — A. P. • 

Untied Provinces* Speaker* s Suuemeni 

When the United Provinces Assembly met 
on October 3 last, Shri Purushottamdas Tandon, 
the speaker, made a considered statement on the 
situation, which has been published in full in 
both Congress and non-Congress dailies of that 
province. It ‘was a sober and reasonable state- 
ment, which did not lose in firmness owing to 
its subdued tone. 

The speaker referred to and pointed out the 
results of the amendment in the Britisli Parlia- 
ment of the Government of India Act of 1935 
in its bearings on the powers of the provincial 
legislatures and ministries, and showed in detail 
the differences in their results and implications 
and their probable durations between the 
Emergency Powers Act of Britain and the Act 
amending the Government of India Act. 
Regarding the war he said : 

The war is a serious matter.* Wars always are. 
Appeals have been made by high authorities ^th in 
Britain and in India for the co-operation of the Indian 
people. As a matter of fact, the Indian people have not 
declared that they are at war with any people in the 
world. The Indian Government, not responsible to the 
people, have been dragged into the war because of their 
position in relation to the Britfsh Government. But the 
appeals to the Indian neople are based, and rightly so, 
on grounds of human liberty and democratic principles. 
At the same time it has been authoritatively said on 
behalf of the British Government that constitutional 
questions relating to India and the demands of the 
Indian people should not be pressed during the war; 
and even ethical principles have been pressed into 
service bv some British statesmen to persuade the Indian 
people not to divert the attention of the British authori- 
ties but to concentrate on winning the war. By age-long 
traditions our people are known to be particularly sensi- 
tive to appeals to their honour, generosity and humane- 
ness. Appeals of this nature always touch our hearts, 
even though our ovm miseries, due to our political 
subjection, are overwhelming and though such H)peals 
are not new and were reputedly made during riie last 
war which began jn 1914. But it is a very serious 
matter for the British Government to consider whether 
it is wise and justifiable, even in the name of war, to 
hook fundamental questions affecting the libeitleB 
well4)ring of such a vast country as ottrs, when the 
war itself is being waged to j^aerve deinoeralic 
princSides in a small caantry like Poland. That country. 


naturally, has all our sympathy, hut that sympathy would 
have bMn fuller, the energy to put that sympathy into 
operation would have been more effective, if we, our- 
selves, enjoyed the status to secure which for them our 
assistance is needed. 

The speaker proceeded to point out how 
India could have b^n placed in a better position 
to defend itself and help Britain. 

This House, by a resolution which was dis*'u««ed 
at great length, voted on October 2, 1937, that i^. soon 
after it began to function, that the Government of India 
Act was unsatisfactory and designed to perpetuate the 
subjugation of the people of India, and the House de- 
manded that the Art should be replaced by a constitu- 
tion for a free India, framed by a Constituent Assembly. 
Tf that demand of our House, which was also made by 
a majority of other provincial assemblies, had l)eeo met 
by the British Government in a spirit of sympathy with 
the principles of democracy, which they said they defend- 
ed in the last war and which they arc out to defend in 
the present one, our country would beyond doubt have 
been in a stronger position to-day to defend itself and 
to help Britain and other nations fighting in a righteous 
(umse. On behalf of the House I make bold to say that 
the policy of the British Covernmenf in ignoring our 
resolution has definitely weakened the fighting strength 
of Britain. 

In conclusion, he pressed, for ,the immediate 
solution of the question of India’s status. • 

Even the exigency of a war is not a gohd ground for 
shelving the very important question of India’s status. 
It calls for immediate solution. The war, 1 say, has 
made it even more urgent. Statesmen must recognise 
that lo.win modern wars it is essential to harness the 
popular will in their support. And nothing would be 
more opportune to win the people of India than giving 
them tne initiative and necessary control for carrying 
on the fight for freedom and democratic principles with 
mtthusiaam and sacrifice and making them feel that the 
vrar in which they are helping safeguards what they 
value and cherish. 

British Labour Members Want Freedom 
For India 

Major Attlee bad previously spoken more 
than once in the British, House of CommouB in 
favour of Britain foilowins democratic principles 
in practice in India. More recently other 
Labour members spoke in a similar vein, 

Lonoon, Oct. %2, 

The Indian question was mentioned iacidentaUy by 
one or two labour members in the course of tdnight’s 
debate in the House of CommoiM following Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s pronouncement. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said : 

"Hitler’s offer we cannot for one moment accept but 
it is folly to turn it dk>wn without putting forward our 
own objective. If we are dEg||iting for democracy, free- 
dom and a new world, our care for India must be as 
great as for Poland.” 

Mr. Campbel! Stephen supporting Sir Stafford Cripps 
said : 

"If bohavem' in democracy pe should believe 

in demoeracy in go much as in Germany.” 

Mr. Somtumi said : 

"We ihoiitd try to reach the minds of the Gerroaii 
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peotxle and nratt put our own luniie in order. If we 
could iijr tc the fndltn people at the preeent that we 
wore prepared to impleiiSent democracy in India that 
would do more to eatoldieh democracy then all the 
arma.“^euaar. 

Bm§a^$ Ready to Handle 
Hard Jobs 

In the report of the Appointment Board of 
the University of Calcutta its Secretary Sj. D. 
K. Sanyal gives indications of the well-known 
fact that many among Bengal’s educated youth 
are quite ready to do hard manual work. We 
personally know many educated ^'high caste” 
young men who are willing to do the work of 
even the ordinary unskilled labourers for remu- 
neration, They already do such work as a 
‘labour of love. 

Allegations of Oppression on Muslims in 
Congress Provinces 

There have been repeated allegations of 
oppression on Muslims in Congress-ruled pro- 
vinces, jeopardizing their life, liberties and 
religious and cultural rights. But in not a single 

have these allegations been substantiated. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Rajendraprasad, Congress 
President, proposed to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, presi- 
dent of the Muslim League, that these allegations 
be placed before the Chief Justice of the Federal 
Court, or failing him, some other persto of a 
similar status and judicial position, for inquiry. 
Mr. Jinnah has written to Dr. Rajendrapras^ 
in reply that he has “already placed the whole 
case before the Viceroy and the Govemor- 
Qmfterai/’ 

It is said that Gandhi ji also has asked the 
Viceroy to inquire into the Muslim Leaguers 
allegations. 

But Who €ares> For Hindu Complaints ? 

The Congreiw President, or any other 
Couip^SB authority, emsnot be expected to tedee 
up the cases of the Hindus of Burdwan, Seraj- 
ganj and Noakhali. But the Hindu leaders of 
Bengal may with advantage emulatp the persis- 
tence and enterprise of Mr. Jinnah. None of the 
Muslim League allegaUons have yet been sub- 
stantiated. But in the case of Serajganj. a list 
was given in the Bengal Assembly on bepaW of 
the ministry, which showed that there have been 
cam of breaking of the images of Hindu deities, 
defilement ofHmdu temples, and tiae like. 

Commmed Service Ratios in Fostal^ 
Dapartment ^ 

HifkAcis are diaadhmxititice aii lefuds 
emplc^rments in Governm^t depaptoente not 


only in Bengal but even in departments under * 
the Government of India. So far as Ben^l is 
concerned it may be argued that as the Hindus 
are a minority community in this province, they 
can claim only a small number of appointments 
in the public services of the province. We 
need not stop to examine this so-called argu- 
ment. Assuming but not admitting the correct- 
ness of the principle underlying it, one may still 
say that as the Hindus form the overwhelming 
majority of tjic population of India, the bulk of 
the appointments in the deparments under the 
Government of India ought to go to the Hindus. 
But as a matter of fact the Hindus do not get 
appointments in them in proportion to their 
numbers. In some cases no posts at all are 
reserved for them. Recently, Mr. Conrau-Smith 
stated in the C'ouncil of Htate on behalf of the 
Government that reseiwations for Anglo-Indians 
in the Telegraphists’ grade in the department of 
Posts and Telegraphs liad lately been raised 
from twenty to forty per cent., that for Muslims 
being twenty-five per cent, andl for other 
minorities thirty- three and a third per cent. 
There was no reservation for the Hindus. But 
we suppose they can have one and two-thirda 
|>er cent of the posts after other communities had 
l)een pnivided for ! 

President Savarkar^s Statement on 
Meerut Riots 

Wc finished writing our Notes for this 
November issue 'On the 14th October. And it 
was on that date we first read in The Leader 
of Allahabad, dated the I4th October, the state- 
ment which Presiilent V. D. Havarkar issued on 
the 6th October “ in connection with the Moslem 
riots at Meerut on October 2 on the occasion 
of his visit to Meerut city ” “ to support the 
Hindu Sabha candidate at the ensuing election 
to the U. P. Legislature.” It is an extremely 
serious indictment of the local city magia* 
trate, dlMrict magistrate and police officera, 
and also of the provincial Crag^ress minl»> 
try. We should like to know what that minis- 
try have to say in regard to this affair. There 
is no time now to write more on the subject. 


Durga Pufa Holidays 

Our office and press will remain closed for 
the Durga'Puja Holidays from the 18th to the 
31st October, both days included. Work in all 
d€qpartments will be resumed on the 1st Novem- 
ber, 1838. 



ARMAGEDDON* 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
A letter to Dr. Amiya Chakravarty 


Wb enter a darkened world possessed by 
nightmare. Civilised conduct, even as we watch 
it, is being tortured beyond recogdition. Such 
repulsive caricature and world-wide brutalising 
of civilisation would have been unthinkable a 
short while ago. Values in civilisation have 
undergone secret transformation : they are 
mainly identifiable with skill in material manu- 
facture. Sitting in warehouses stocked with 
machines breeding goods, Greed has become 
ever more lustful. Nations, vulturelike, hover 
shamelessly. Sanguinary greed hides behind 
pulpits and classrooms; streams of religious 
sermon and science pour from specialised intel- 
lects without washing it clean. Civilisation’s 
base is being sapped; in the dark underhalls of 
empires live acquisitive passions; pillars of 
triumph slowly rot threatening in their down- 
fall the fabric of sane humanity. Where is 
redress ? I wish I knew. Towards abyss sliite 
hoarded empires once formed by feeding, in 
undisturbed security, on the two weak continents 
of Asia and Africa. The devgurers could not 
think that their own have-not cousins would 
one da^ rise up and threaten their spoils. 
Whirlwind of killing goes on, weapons follow 
weapons in unending mathematics, where can 
this stop? Mutual manslaughter proceeds on 
premises* strewn with leavings of ill-gotten food; 
yesterday’s carousers talk peace today in the 
hour of disaster, but even then they will not 
clean their courtyard. 

You ask me to write— what can I write, I 
wonder, that might be acceptable to either side. 
My pen falters, folbwing a weak body; a 
gathering despair tempts me to reign alone in 
the free realm of my mind in which I can weave 
patterns of verse, undisturbed, attuned to the 
gmeession of seasons, to the surrounding trees. 
Would you eall this an ego-centric existent f 
^at would not be quite correct; the cantos lies 
in Great ReaJiiy whieh, in spite of lifers mnd£ed 
turmoils, remains transcendent. Tbousa&Al 
yeaars in man’s cruel bistoiy have gonq mtriA 
with suffering no less terrible than ours; 

Asian hc^es scattered dculls m 
pmage, Assyrian rapacity knew np ffiifflta ta 
. * AfitiMnued tnoMm* 


human torture, Christian trustees in the name 
of religion burnt, crushed and tore human beings 
to win divine grace — but the Grt'at Reality 
persists unaltered. His account was being kept 
m silence. Victors have vanished, great nations 
have lain dormant, dynamic changes have taken 
place in world-relationships, new challenges are 
being thrown to humanity. We in India are 
being debarred from accepting these challenges; 
had our fate been favourable, we could have 
been associated with histoiyB chess-board 
as players rather than as pawns. We have 
steadily lost our individuality, how can we now, 
in our crippled state, join a world-war holy or 
unholy ? Rather than indulge in mimic or 
slavish gestures, 1 would rather take shelter m 
what you would call my poetic escapism. With 
anguished heart I have seen how a great 
Imperial Power, in supine indifference, has 
allowed China to be swallowed morsel by 
morsel and disappear in the jaws of Japan, and 
at last from Japan itself came ugly insults such 
as Imperialism sheltered by its Eastern throne 
had never experienced. That vainglorious 
Empire, again, idly watched Italy devour 
Abyssinia and helped Germany, in amity’s 
name, to crush Csechoslovakia under mailed 
boots. We saw how pursuing a crooked ** non- 
intervention ” policy she reduced Republican 
Spain to destitution and after bowing her head 
at Munich, waved Hitler’s siguatoure with 
ignoble joy. By sacrificing her di^iity and 
neglecting her honour she gained nothing her- 
self but at each step streni^ened the hands of 
her enemy finally having to plunge into this 
terrific war. In this war, I earnestly hope, 
En(;land and France will win ; the dii^ace of 
eivdpation by Fascism and Nazism has become 
intolerable, But it is for China I suffer most: 
th^ Empire-builders have enormous power mi 
which could bq brouj^ to he^ her, but 
Omna wts alone, alinost empty-handed, with 
INomitflite eouri^ as her ally. 

A poet’s ultimatum, remember, was deli- 
ver during the cataclysm of the last 
to it will not come just yet; 
the last the answer is perhaps oento!^ 
hence. ^ ' 
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, “Greed’s hungry flames mount ever 

higher 

As evil ego’s appetite is fed; 

The universe it demands as its victual. 
Monstrous food mercilessly shames 
monstrous hunger — 
And then, 0 Terrible, with terrific 
clash your thunder descends 

And also in another poem— 

“Whom do you blame, brothers ? 

Bow your heads down I 
The sin has been yours and ours. 

The heat growing in the heart of God 
for ages— 

The cowardice of the weak, the 
arrogance of the strong, the greed 
of fat prosperity, 

The rancour of the wronged, pride of 
race, and insult to man — 
Has burst God’s peace, raging in storm.” 

(Fridt-G<dhermg) 

^ I have finally said. They ask me to call a 
conference but what power can a conference h^ve, 
what scope ?-*-toow far can its feeble voice 
reach ? Is tiie poet then to be a loud-speaker 
for newspaptor Read RaiSfcdl once again, 
perhaps you have forgotten those poems. If 
you had not, would agree that to issue one’s 
finished expiicBion in diluted form, is a crime 
against literature. 


Postcript 

Since writing the above, I have read Sir 
Norman Angelin comment in Time and Tick on 
the present situation. 


* Lord Halifax, he says, referred last week to 
Great Britain’s war aims : we are demonstra- 
ting, by word and deed, our will to defend the 
freedom' of nations which are immediately 
threatened. For this reason, we are ready to 
take the side of Poland. If we do not agree to 
maintain the freedim of other nations, then the 
principle of freedom will be betrayed, and along 
with it our own freedom. 

Praising this statement of Lord Halifax, 
Sir Noman-^dds: But this principle of freedom 
which has . been attacked in Poland was also 
attacked in Manchuria, Abyssinia, China, Spain 
and! Czechoslovakia. In regard to all those 
countries, however, Great Britain betrayed by 
word and deed • their responsibility to protect 
them. 

Do go through the whole of Sir Norman’s 
discussion. One more proof of the difference 
that lies between the little and the great 
Englishman. When the diminutive variety sits 
on a high pedestal and rules, not only is that 
country’s glory shed but its self-interest vitally 
injured. 

Some hints contained ^ in S^r Norman’s 
article alarmed pao. Rumour is rife in different 
quarters, he said, the^t since Japan has lost 
faith ,itt Germany, Great Britain should at once 
make it up with Japan and! push China to the 
wall. Says Sir Nqrman, » “ Now to sacrifice 
Chii^a to Japan would be to revert to appease- 
ment in its most evil form. And we are in 
danger of doing it from $heer moral obtuaeness. ” 

We in India c^n add that^ ijF groiqis of 
English people want now to estaUi^ih safe 
friendly relations with Japan, we sh^l know 
then to what depths the nation’s self-respeot 
has sunk. 

^h September, lte9 , 




THE HITLER WAR 

By Majob D. graham POLE 


My usual monthly article did not appear last 
month owing to the general upset caused by 
the beginning of the War. It ^^as consideml 
advisable by the powers that be that all who 
could conveniently carry on their business out- 
side of London should do so. It seemed to me 
that there was no compelling necessity for me 
to travel backwards and forwards doing about 
a liundred miles a day of motor and railway 
travelling when I could with little inconvenience 
carry on sl^ well from my house in the country. 
I therefore evacuated my office and, out of the 
smoke and grime of London, I can work 
amongst pine trees and flowers in a delightful 
atmosphere of peace and quiet. Here one has 
the greatest difficulty in realising that there is 
a war on, nor do the very scanty and uninforma- 
tive bulletins issued by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion (so-called), or even by the French High 
Command, bring us much nearer to such a 
realisation. 

From where I write it is easy to run up to 
London as occasion requires and there, in 
contradistinction to here, one can see the 
changes that war has brought. For years we 
have been accustomed to regard London as a 
city set apart, a city to which all the various 
streams of British life converge — a city there- 
fore that always bears the face of prosperhy 
‘—but because of this* special destiny one 
which in no way reflects the general state of 
the commonwealth. It was pre-eminently the 
great cemsumer, the great spender. But now 
all this is changed. Wealth and fashion, where 
it still remains, has gone into uniform. The 
children and their tcaidiers and very often their 
mothers too have gone away. Numbers d 
Government departments, head (^ces of com- 
panies and large business and so on, whioh 
could funetion just as well elsewhere, • have 
fo^wed th^. Numbers upon number of 
private individuals of independent means— 
and such people gravitate towards London, 
e^NHuaHv in the ^nleiwhave given up 
Ixjndon homes. The rei^lt of all this is ^ 
L^on, which a year or two ago seemed a 
mmn miles nemoved from ttie (fepme^ areas, 
has ^ times all the m now d mm a l^t am. 
Sandhags are in avidtonee eweryalim. Dmang 


the last war the Horse Guards on duty in 
Whitehall were always mounted on their 
wonderful horses and arrayed in their rcsjden- 
dent uniforms. Now the horses have dis- 
appeared and the Guards themselves are in 
khaki with “tin” helmets and on foot. Many 
Banks and Shipping Offices have had their 
windows taken out and are boarded up. London, 
in fact, looks as if it were in splints. And 
overhe^, and all around, tod always over 
strategic spots, a vast number of silvery senti- 
nel balloons. . . Wherever you go you see an 
arrow on the wall leading you to the nearest 
air-raid shelter. That certainly is very well 
planned and sign-posted. Indeed iu the large 
shops and department stores the assistants 
assure you that London is the' safest pjgce 
there is. . . But when, you ask yourself, will 
the raids begin and all this vast* preparation 
be put to tile test? Ought not the raids to 
have begun long ago? Why did we not raid 
Germany as a reWiation for the merciless 
bombing of Warsaw ? Ought we not to have 
done somthing to draw off the fire from 
Warsaw ? 

People in India, no less than we in England, 
must find it very difficult to form a positive 
opinion as to What is going to happen in 
Europe and liow England and France propose 
io influence such happenings. But however 
difficult the future, however much our Govern- 
ment and our Ministry of Information con- 
trive to leave us in tiie dark, one fibing I can 
say quite definitely. Nowhere in inland is 
there any feeling of defeatism. We may have 
to get rid of our present k$Am before we can 
get on much faster with the war. But no one 
doubts that we shall win the war— or, to put it 
perhaps a better way, that Hitto will lose the 
war. This may seem a "phony” war to 
Americans and other neutrals. We may he 
^iag a long time to lumber into action, 
(i^neral Gamelin, who, it is said^ had to scrap 
all hta plans because they had been revealed 
to the Bussians at the recent Staff tallrn in 
Moscow, may have reasons for this). But 
no doubt whatever of our detomina- 
tiem. Fiem.the very beginning of this war I 
have mm by the general attitude on 
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the matter and how strongl^r it contrasts with 
that of 1914. There is no passionate feeling about 
the Germane. No feeling against them at all. 
For one thing, there are so many of them here — 
I have two in my own house — as refugees. But 
every one feels that Hitler must be destroyed. 
The ifeneral feeling approximates more to that 
of a jury finding a thug guilty. And just as a 
iuiy knows that it has the support of all law- 
abiding citisens, the general feeling here is that 
there must be sane elein(‘nts in Germany as 
anxious as the rest of us to rid their country 
of its evil genius. It is for this reason, more- 
over, that opinion is growing in England that 
the allies would do well now to make a state- 
ment of their peace aims, Hitler must not be 
allowed to derive any support from those who, 
though they loathe what he has done to 
Germany and Europe, feel that they must sup- 
port him lest Germ^y at the end is broken 
by the terms of a vindictive peace settlement. 

If only there were a body of opinion in 
Germany strong enough to overthrow Hitler 
and make an honourable peace. But, alw, 
though tihere are many reports of unrest in 
Germany, there seems to be little cohesion. 
The German Army, for instance, has often been 
hostile to Hitler, often had its leaders changed. 
One leader, it mil be remembered, bas re- 
cently been murdered in Poland by the Naais. 
But the Army none the less has its own brand 
of imperialism. It is said' to be pan-German 
and anti-British. ... Is there never to be an 
end of German expansionism ? I 'have heard 
it said that expansionism is a German mania, 
that German socialists, that Pastor Niemoller 
even, though they are opposed to Hitler and 
Till his methods, have the ^‘Deutschland uber 
alles** bug. Perhaps it is because they are so 
young a people. It is not a hundred years 
since the German Empire was forged into a 
unity by Prussia. To a new people, it seems, 
greatness can only mean conquest. (As has 
l>een the case with the new Italy, although the 
Italian temperament has not been able to stay 
the course). . , And only a new people could 
imagine, as the Germans seem to imagine, that 
Britain and France, after giving a guarantee 
to Poland, could abandon Poland to her f4te 
simply b^ause they had not been able to 
succour her in time. 

At the moment of writing Germany and 
Euesia have just issued their famous dedara- 
tioD. A scrap of paper from the Kranlin is 
ihe way In wldch one Amerioan newspafiW dis- 
Jmgm it Oertaiinly, whatever the outoome of 
move may be, this doeumeoi in itself 


strikes anyone who reads it as one of tlie most* 
superficial of uttearances. Does Hitler really 
think that he can put this paper lid over tlie 
fire he has made in Europe 7 Germany and 
Russia, they say — ^in just an over-night visit 
— have settled all questions arising out of “ the 
dissolution of the Polish State.’* In conse- 
quence France and Britain should now liqui- 
date their war against Germany. And if they 
don’t, theirs will be the responsibility for 

continuation of the war Such a simple 

syllogism! But the premise is false. 

The part which Russia is playing in the 
present war is of course the great question- 
mark. No doubt people in India canvas it as 
much as we db. Events may prove that 
Russian intervention has been the decisive factor 
in defeating the Naris, but for the present a 
few general reflections can be made. ^n,the 
first place Russia must bear the responsibility 
for the outbreak of war. War no doubt was 
inevitable, but when Russia suddenly announced 
that she had concluded a Non- Aggression Pact 
with Germany, announced it while the French 
and British delegations were still in Moscow 
trying to worry a way through to a Peace Alli- 
ance, war from that moment became a certainty 
— and indeed broke out within a few days. On 
the other hand, no doubt, it is argued that Russia, 
by this one simple stroke, broke the Berlin-Rome- 
Tokio Axis. This ensured that the coming war 
would be a local war and not a world war because 
both Japan and Italy were left outside. And 
most important of all, as this strange “co- 
operation*’ continues, Russia is making her- 
self a barrier to German e^ansion into Eastern 
Europe— thereby destroying the dream of 
Hitler, and the Kaiser, andl Bismark, that in 
the East their future lies. 

Russian intervention has taken such, sur- 
prising forms, has seemed at first ^nce so 
opposed to everything that they have hitherto 
stood for — for instance, it is somewhat of a 
shock to find Russia linked with Germany and 
describing .themselves as the “two imperial 
powers**— that even the faithful, the CJom- 
munists, have been hard put to it to find a 
rational explanation. SteepU»chi(ulmg over 
paradoms is the way in whidi one American 
commentator has summed it up. But at the 
moment opinion is ^wjng that the Russian 
action is after all direct^ against Germany; 
that Russian imperialism along the Baltic 
frin;^, no less than the Russian barrier along 
the BaBcans, is desired not so much as a carve- 
up of Europe betWM Germany and Rnsria as 
a move <m dm part ctf Rusria to ke^ Qermaiqr 
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in check. Russia, in oiher words, is playing 
the part she would have played had she come 
into the abortive Peace Bloc — and is playing 
it without bloodshed so far as she is concerned. 
Clever, long-headed, Stalin. . . , 

This reading of Russian intervention may 
prove to 1^ the true one. The first nightmare, 
that Russia and Germany would combine to 
impose a tyranny from the Black Sea to the 
Baltic, may be receding. But democrats must 
not be blamed if at the outset they completely 
misread the Russian intention. The manner 
of the Russian intervention was deplorable. 
When the heroic Poles wc^rc making a last 
desperate stand against the Nazis, Russia came 
in and gave tfhem the knock-out blow. And 
after this Russia proceeded, with Germany, to a 
fourth Partition of Poland. The latest news 
seems to show that Russia intends to include 
in her part mainly the Ukraine and those parts 
on her sid'e of the Curzon line to which perhaps 
she 'has as good an ethnographical claim as any 
State. And if this is really the case, the Com- 
munists and others argue, it looks as if Russia 
will waiAx her hands of Polish Poland — of the 
German share of Poland — and make no bones 
about it if and when the democracies defeat 
the Nazis and reconstitute a Polish State. 

All this may be true. I hop© it is. But 
I don’t see how any democratic people can find 
much to be glad about in Russian methods. 
Russia has undoubtedly a good claim to the 
other half of the Ukraine which Poland under 
Pilsudski forcibly took from her. It is not 
pleasant though to read of Russian soldiers 
hunting Polish landlords as if they were vermin 
and shooting Polish Officersi Can the ‘^liberated” 
territories prosper in the midst of such 
tyrannies ? The Russian regime has continued 
now for twenty-two years. Yet it stiH has to 
begin with shooting landlords. It is still not sure 
of itself. Isn’t it time that someone arose in 
Eastern Europe and! revived the old doctrine 
that the means is as important as the end ? 
Indeed, it is more important ^an the end 1 
Since no one can tell which way the world is 
going. 

But supposing Russian intervention is in 
fact sinister. Supposing there really are teeth 
in the Qerman'^B^ian threat that, since there 
is no longer any reason for continuing the War, 
they win consult together should Britain 
and France peirist in going mi with H. Can 
they do muen damage to the democratic cause? 
On thk subject there Is at present mu^ speeu- 
lailmi— and eonshlGrable optimism. * iThe 
German wireless ipeid^ have iOsm 


care to point out that they can now get all their 
raw materials from Russia. And of course 
Russia is rich in raw materials though not in 
every essential one. But on the other hand 
Germany has no money wiih, which to pay for 
such imports. She can only pay for them by 
exchanging machinery and! manufactured goods. 
And how, in war-time, can rtie increase her 
production of such goods — ^with so many of her 
workers at the front, with so great a margin 
in her own needs to make up, as a result of Qie 
French and British blockade ? Another point 
is this. The Russians, it is said, have exploited 
those source's of raw materials which lie nearer 
to Gennany. Any great increases will have to 
come over miles and miles of railway. And 
Russian transport is extremely limited and 
backward. 

From the foregoing, it will bo deduced that 
we in Britain believe that time is on the side 
of the democracies — and one good reason for this 
lies in our superior economic resources. We can 
buy abroad. We police the seas. The Nazis 
have no money and, judmng from their mad-ttog 
acts of piracy at sea, iSie blockade is making 
them frantic. How else can be explained their 
attacks on any shipping they can get hold of, 
even neutral Swedish shipping carrying car- 
goes to neutral Belgian ports. Not to speak of 
their latest announcement that they will treat 
all British merchant vessels as if they were 
warships. 

The part which the Navy is taking in the 
War is undoubtedly our cniefest pride and 
cause for gratification. We hear so much of 
the dilatory methods which appear to be the 
fashion on the Western front — although tlie 
strategy of “masterly inactivity” is no new 
thing — ^but we ought rather to consider the 
truly amazing feats of the IVench and British 
Navies. Not only have they been destroying 
submarines at the rate of tmee or so a week, 
they have swept every German merchant vessel 
off tihe seas. And consider how they have 
reduced the toll on British shipping. In the 
first week of war, when Germany had time to 
place all her submarines, we lost 65^000 tons, 
in the second 46,000, in the third 21^00B— and 
by the fourth week the Navy had got this down 
to 9^. 

All things considered, it looks as if this 
War is entering on a new pfhase. Pc6and, for 
the moment, has gone under. Russia has inter- 
vened and shot to pieces the Nasi dream of 
expansion In the east. may have smne shot 
for the demosnacieB also, but for the moment it 
has turned the Nazis west. Nazis and Russians 
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toi^erfeher m puttog fonwd proi^ls for a 
At m Mm time the Naeis are in the 


n o! fit of f«ar and ruthlessness. And so, 

e iOHoalied peace offer is rejected, can we 
expect eome desperate gamble now in the west ? 
WeU> liidia will know of this as soon as we do. 

No sooner were the Russians and Germans 
dbaking hands over the body of Poland than 
it was said in France, and especially by Mme. 
Tabouis, that famous political prophet, that 
Hitler would turn Germany into a Soviet 
Republic rather than fall into the hands of the 
Allies. That no doubt was drawing a bow at 
a venture. But it may prove true and sooner 
than anyone supposes, especially if a moderate 
party does not come into power in Germany 
and make peace while it is still possible to stop 
the rot. As all tlve world knows the Nazi 
leaders (with the exception of Hitler himself 
fw whom a violent death has always been pre- 
dicted) have built up fortunes abroad against 
fJhe time when they may have to fly the 
country. But they are not the only ones who 
^ afraid of what is going to happen to them. 
Big industriabsts are getting anxiou8-~-i'special- 
ly in view of Ae explosions and sabotage 
reported on all sides, the attempted risings in 
Gzedho-BIovakia and Austria-^and one of the 
gr^test, and one-time fervent supporter of 
Hitler has already gone while the going is good. 
Russian support, they reflect, may save 
Germany from the Allies. But what can save 
Germany from revolution ? How can they 
stop Oommimist doctrines from seeping through 
when Communist Russia is their new saviour ? 
Von Ribbentrop, they see, is summoned to 
Moscow nowadays, just as in the former days 
the Austrian Chancellor or the Czecfh President 
was summoned to Berchtejaaden. Germsmy 
has lost the iniiaative and they know it. At 
any rate, tl^at is the opinion of von Papcn, now 
Nazi Ambassador to Turkey. In the past Von 
Pawn ^8 done much of the Nazi underhand 
work. He it was who at the outset of the Nazi 
regime was sent to Rmne to lull ^e Pope (and 
came h^ with some kind of sacred cope to 
pleMe the German Catholics). He it was who, 
az Gennan Ambassador to Auetiia, tmmed the 
jgnbam mto the headquarters of the Austrian 
Nari taiiitwB. He was sent to Turkey to try 
the British negottotiow for a 
Amance. He of all men should know 

a iAen^^ifiup, And he is sida to he the 
deieeted man in Tuifegr, Nhitog Ke 
can present the epmd of Qmmmm 
i»ow in Germany. 


‘Well, war more than anything else, throws* 
the whole outlook into uncertainty. It has 
been deflnedi as the utmost act of force, but I 
would describe it as the utmost act of dark- 
ness. No one, no nation, can see very far ahead. 
Even if a nation feeds so confident that it can 
envisage victory, it cannot envisage the kind 
of world that will be left at the end of war. For 
myself, I feel that one of the many decisive 
changes that will have to come about, before 
the end is in sight, is a change of our present 
leaders. They seem in no hurry to prosecute 
this war. Delay, they say, is on our side. It 
18 money that is going to win this war as it won 
the last war. Yes, but it is money that has 
made tliis war I We have seen our present 
leaders allow the Disannament (Conference to 
die on their handis. We have seen them shut 
up the Empire in a tariff wall thereby giving a 
tremendous spurt to German ideas' of expan- 
sion in Europe. We *have seen them let down 
China, Abys^nia and Spain rather than im- 
peril the ^‘interest’^ of the British Empire. They 
are all paying lip-service now to the idea of a 
new order in Europe. But can a businessman’s 
Government, led by tlhe principal believer in 
tariffs (which is simply economic war) , draw the 
outlines of the new Europe— persuade the 
\arious States, at their various levels of deve- 
lopment, that they must not ^ut themselves 
up behind tariffs and give rein to economic 
nationalism which always leads on to war? 
Our blockade may be necessaiy to win this war 
But when war is ended, who is going to rid! the 
world of blockade, of tariff psychology ? Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may pve the world a lead. 
Some say it is most important that 'Ammca 
^ould stay out of tKis war, so that liberal ideas 
may still flourish in the midst of our desolation. 
Well that’s as may be. I have no great faith 
in saviours from outside. I hope rather that 
both Germany and Britain may throw up 
somehow men who have an idea of a new and 
federated Europe. 

Months ago I wrote that the United States 
of Europe must eventually be brought about. 
And this would be merely the preliminary to 
^c United States of the world, where there will 
be no "depend^t ” nations and) all will be free 
to work out their own salvaticm with such hdp 
f^m outside as they miy require and request. 
That may ^ some way off but everything is 
workmg-.^lmdly in most cases— towa^ it. 
Such an idea keeps one sane in ,this mad world. 

In OetoBea 19S 



EMERSON AT HARVARD AND IN THE UNITAMAN MNlSTHfT 

By J. T. SIjNDERLAND 


Emerson was a graduate of Harvard college, 
of the class of 1821. Though he entered young, 
he had had such excellent preparation in Greek 
and Latin that he was able to raad and write 
both with considerable ease. His acquaintance 
witli English literature was already wide, and 
during his college course he read extensively the 
works of the great English, French and Gcnuan 
authors. Courses in literature and rhetoric he 
enjoyed and excedlcd in, while mathematics he 
disliked. 

As a student, Emerson was generally liked 
by his fellows and by the professors. The 
President (for whom he .rendered certain 
regular services) became particularly his 
friend. Emerson was described in those days 
as of a sensitive and retiring nature. 

His talents for writing and for speaking 
were already beginning to manifest themselves 
and he won two college prizes for essays and 
one for declamation. He was also beginning 
to write poetry and was chosen clas^ poet. .. 

After graduating from Harvard Emerson* 
taught for a time. In 1823 he began the study 
of theology under the guidance of Dr. William 
Ellery Channing. Dr. Channin^ was one 6f^ 
the most eminent of the Boston weache«Sv He* 
was the intellectual and spiritual leader of th^ 
liberal Unitarian wing of the Congregatipoal 
church. Emerson's fatRer was a Unitarian' 
minister and it was natural that Ralph Waldo, 
in preparing himself for the minisfry shoul^il 
have looked to the leading thinker and preacher 
of the Unitarian movement as his ideal. The 
noble and fearless character of this great man 
and his clear and independent thought had an 
important influence upon the youthful Eiperson 
and were a permanent source of inspiration m' 
his life and wwk. 

IliUB inspired by the ethically andi spiri- 
tually rich liberalism of Dr. Channing's 
religious teaching, Emerson entered the 
Unitarian ministry in Boston in 1829. For 
nearly three years he was pastor of the second 
Unitarian church there. At the end of that 
time he resigned because of conscieif^tipus 
scruples against adminlsterii^l 
munion ** in the cuStomhry. way, and lie Ite’v^r 
again todc a pastorate, tiough for some years 


he continued to do occasional preaching in 
ncigiiboring Unitarian pulpits. 

In the winter gf 1836*7, three years after 
resigning liis church, he delivered a series of 
ten lectures in Boston which attracted much 
attention though they were considered by many 
conservative critics dangerously heretical. 

In August, 1837, he delivered an addres.« 
before the Phi Beta Kappa society at Harvard 
on '‘The American Scholar," in which ho set 
forth his philosophy, Lowell speaks of the 
occasion of thia lecture as “ an event without 
parellel in our literary annals, a scene to be 
always treasured in the memory for its pic- 
turesqueness and its inspiration. What 
crowded and breathless aisles, what wmdows 
clustering with eager heads, what grim siler^s 
of foregone dissent I " 

The following year Emerson gave at 
Harvard his famous Divinity School Address. 
The radical religious views he expressed in this 
address baused a break between him and his 
akm mater. It was a clear, outspoken and 
unoompropiising statement of his religious 
philosophy and ideals, and proved a thunder* 
‘edit out of a ctear sky to’ the conservative 
element 'ampng the professors of Harvard 
Djviimty School. Rev. Henry Ware, junior 
Professor in the Divinity School, strongly 
dii^ent^ from certain of Emerson's ideas, 
deetering that they appeared to him "more 
t^n doubtful, and their prevalence would tend 
to overthrow the authority and influence of 
Ghristianity." At the same time he took 
pains to speak with great respect of Mr. 
Emerson himself and of "the lofty ideas and 
beautiful images of spiritual life which you 
throw out, and wfaicb stir so many souls. ” 

As a matter of fact, the address met with 
more favor in the Divinity School than out- 
wardly appeared, while in the Collegfe proper 
it was received with enthusiaam by not a few 
students and professors. Nevertbe!^, for some 
years after this the college authorities generally 
were cold. toward Emerson; he was not parti* 
cularly functions nor was 

Daniel Webltir, and lue sympathy with the 
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anti^filavery movement added to the antagonism 
which Blarvaid felt toward him. 

However, conservative feeling could not 
permanently obeoure the greatness of such a 
iiiinker as Bmerson and it was inevitable that 
eventudiy Harvard should be proud to bestow 
upon him some of her highest honors. In 1867 
he wiMii made an Overseer of the college and 
the degree of L.L.1>. was conferred upon him. 
Also at this time he was invited to deliver 
another Phi Bi‘ta Kappa ^address, — afterward 
published in his volume, “Literary and Social 
Aims.'' It liad been almost thirty years since 


he had appeared before as a speaker in the 
Harvard halls. 

In 1870 he accepted an invitation to 
deliver a course of fourteen lectures under the 
philosophical department of Harvard. These 
were warmly received by both faculty and 
students. 

It is gratifying that Emerson’s alma mater 
grew into an appreciation of this great alumnus 
during his lifetime. Later a hall of philosophy 
at Harvard ^as built in his honor and named 
after him. 


A POEM 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Through the troubled history of man 

comes sweeping a blind fui*y of destruction 
and the towers of civilisation topple down to dust. 

In the chaos of moral nihilism 

are trampled underfoot by marauders 
the best treasures of Man heroically won 

by the martyrs for ages. ^ 

Come young nations proclaim the fight for freedom, 
raise up the banner of invincible faith. 

Build bridges with your life across the gaping earth 
blasted by hatred, 
and mai*ch forward. 

Do not submit yourself to cany tlie burden of insult 
upon your bead, 

. kicked by terror, 

and dig not a trench with falsehood and cunning 
to build a shelter lor your dishonoured manhood; 
offer not the weak as sacrifice to the strong 
,1 ' to save yourself. 
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Bt Bab#! SBYAMA OittRAN, mx/mac; (London) 

1. ...^ PEEFACE 

it ¥19 idth <Miii«i4«r«^ «nd after a long wait tl^ 1 waa able td 

passport; ^m tbe Britiah IiuHap GPVKnminent pwndttiiig me to visit U. S» S; R. But 
trouble Af^ waiting patieiidy in Tehran for aoxne^ time and ses^g aablei to }Siiieiiilip 
that I was given a transit vka t^onglf Rnssia laa Bidtu and Leningrad to Louden. I 
Visa for wlM I had ipplied originwy^ 

I seieeted a r<hite through Russia which enabled me to spend soma dan in 
rules of transit visa thi^t^ U. S. S. R. are snc^ that a iravellcr has to celcA the 
no halts are penniued. 

My route from India lay Baluchistan, Zahedan, Meshed, Tstojji andrl^eia^l^^ 

the southern shores of the Caspian Sea^ This sea was crossed fay a Soviet . Steaihar 


neaa 



<m sny 
of the 
diffioidty 
Toftrist 


,or trifei— 

Elbun to 
to Baku. 


The details of my journey through Baluchistan 
this beok. 


and Persia an dner^ U ti 


CHAPTBE 1 
Russia AT Last 

MayM 

At last we were in the jurisdiction of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

I wandered about the ship tiying to find 
my berth. It was rather rusty and looked old 
and weajte-beaten. Ev^biody on board seem^ 
ed to he bu^ preparing it for departuie so that 
1 eould find none to attend to me. After smne 
tSauble, however) 1 came across a sailor who 
knew smne Qerman. He dimcted me to 
Clatt near the stoerage. 

I went dniro .flome steps into a smelly and 
unfunded dohnitoty with 24 bunks arraigMl 
in dowle Csra all round. . Ihe provailkw eidom* 
was » tmowQ. the paint waa flani^ ot 
everywimre. tn one. ednier was a ta|>. wito a 
Ifrie . liU(di;^ under it,.^ there wew no other 

*me :-df' Ife 

bare bnt^ I «mS disiq^k^ted. There wap 
not eym a nmttosss mt.R, jiut a wnodmi pladk 
pt^nted datp bm^. !;Aftor the ouat^^ and 
puiee oideid dsbmb I was rather tixed and feh 
tim need of tea to idieer .me 

^p; 1 wwMlN^ « 
worn for the njgd :C8eifcfiiii|e^^ Etom- tlto- 
kavid pa&i|)l^. M 

'^ast ^iiM■e^^^...a^ie^ t^^ 

Pto/ehesxfitoto;. 

stalk ■Il■'to^md.^■^m:.B w e ^ twii t ' 
t^dsit^toesn. The walla wet 
tdf,-tha 

.isMiSnn. nwiitoeS' .lelsMi: m. 

M .dbSi;; ;lt.^-pws «i i ia .. ocU'r::|hdt.'>. 


>the inton- 
idaim to 
way to 
do^r, 




dining-room with otoan wtoto todMlfien, good 
cutlery and crockery, and toe ti^ .deeoiatod 
with beautiful flowei| in vases oQnltd[;be meMit 
for passraigers travelling in the iiiij^bbi|!fiim 
saloon. A stewardess was in attoagmioej. Mu 
from her I learnt that the room welB for IMF 
use of the crew only and that I ; Wls to' dine 
upstairs wito the upper class pa ' 

So I went up the ladder^ 
venii^ open space and {omu 
the main deck, from whe^ 1 
the diningpreiem. Bare Inael thel 
who infmtoed me toai to^ 
tea while I was w«id 
be8rmp,:^^','ito eaSj.l, 
some cotdd he^Serimd; to toe- l^^ 

Btowardew .'ffito;.: towd^i^sk: Qiimi 
toat . I ' waa’.to ’toereMi|:;>ti^ 
would be^.aes»»dM‘';jMW^’lii^^ .heaif 

afterwards. 1 told her 

not leqqire any tep but itonld bb gtoptb. ha^ ’ 
a #aas of odd watto. 

On toe taUe Were 

warm water, so. slm hrm^^ma^w j|||^ 
water fnmi toe .rdrigK»^.■•■:^^■l;^.;?;iw 
I had met tok destof 
Frmito Coosnlatoi 
for Eeaaee. He was - a mtoSedL to^ 

eDudoymeBt of the 
.a«Iwaa.b«tog sent 

<RWjBBimMsk-..jP9' wto by- 

and' chtoL. -1^. 'toj^.'';weto;-ldw- to 

, *i#Kb4|f%a.to';iwhBwl. 

In .Cm;-.wb(ito.'. toiii.i»toe' Ahtogstom';,* ' 
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thr renmining ten were I Glaafl. The latter 
luuwtly loreigneris — Swedes in the employ- 
ment of the Iranian Government, wlio were 
going home on furlough at itn expense. 

We sat down io dinner exactly at 5-30. 
The dining-room was beautilully and taste- 
fully furnished. There were portraits of Lenin, 
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Hotel Libel, Biku 

Stalin and Voroeilov looking down at us from 
the walls. In 1920 when I went to England for 
the first time, we travelled by B.8. Friedrichsruhe, 
a German boat given to the P. & 0. to cope with 
after-w^ar rush of passengers from India to 
England. In tlie dining-room of that boat our 
meals were supervised by the portraits of Kaiser 
William IT and Bismarck. 

The food and service were excellent. We 
ww served with Broach, chops with potatoes 
and beans, and compote, followed by tea in 

f lasses without milk, but sugar was provided. 
)rinks like beer— known as piem in Ruswan, 
Vodka and mineral mdak had to be paid for 
^ra. Vadab meant water. When I enquired 
If they had some of it ftey said ** dinda,*’ I 


could not understand what they meant by 
da-da,” but later I learnt that it meant Yes ” • 
in Russian. 

After dinner I went upto the top deck and 
sat on a wicker lounge chair which was lashed 
to the railings, A stiff breeze was blowing, but 
it was not hard enough to whisk away the chairs. 
The lashings too prevented them from rushing 
about the deck wlum the ship pitched and tossed. 

We had left Pahlavi an hour ago but it was 
fetili visible in the distance. Towards the west 
the sun was jyst setting behind the well wooded 
and gieen covered hills of Caucasia. The 
scenery was just like the one wo had encountered 
while going along the coast of Mazandran in 
Tran. 

Feeling rather tired I retired early to ray 
solitary saloon, of which I was the sole uionarrh. 
But now I was agreeably surprised to s(‘e a white* 
oasis in the middle of the brown desert of the 
room. A nice and clean bed had been made for 
m(' on one of the bunks. Sheets, pillow eases and 
towels were all snow-white. By mistake a long 
table cloth had been supplied instead of a sheet, 
but as it was folded double it did not matter 
much. 

1 suppose that bedding was a special i on- 
cession to me. The usual type of passengers 
travelling steerage by this boat, I ain sure, are 
not looked after so well. They have just to pig 
it out on the bare bunks. However, I had all 
the facilities of I Class except that 1 had to 
sleep apart in thai dormitory. On Russian boats 
the decks, lounge and smoking rooms are com- 
mon to all the passengers irrespective of their 
classes of travel. 

IMay 24] 

I had quite a ref!*e8hing sleep. During the 
night I felt some small objects dropping into my 
bed. So, I thought that even this place was 
not free from bugs and insects. But with the 
help of my electric torch I discovered that they 
were not what I was afraid of, but just some 
Bakes of paint that had fallen from the ceiling. 

I was up at dawn and began a search for 
a lavatory and bath room. There were none 
near the Hard Saloon, so I went up the ladder 
and discovered some filthy latrines^ and a wash 
basin, equally filthy, with a tap of water above 
it. I went up to I Class and used their con- 
veniences. The bath tub looked rather rusty, 
so I poured some hot water on my body with 
tt»e help of a mug. 

We were nearing Bidm and the character 
of the land had changed entirely. The same 
barren hills and brown deeert were once more 
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seen near the coast. I went below and ptfcked 
up in readiness for landing. 

Breakfast was served early and we had 
omelette, sausages, two kinds of cheese, bread, 
butter and tea. Sea air alw^aye makes one feci 
very hungry. 

A turn round a promontory and Baku was 
spread out before us in the distance I had gone 
upto the pilot’s dock and the view from here 
was superb. A foresi of derricks above the oil 
wells was visible all along the crescent shaped 
coast. * 

Wc docked at 8-30 A.M , Baku lime, which 
is half an hour in advaiu'c of Tehran time. The 
ships clock was sho^^lng Moscow time which 
ib one hour behind Baku time. I had ‘^et my 
watch with the shijiV clock, and on blion* lound 
that the time as given by the customs house 
clock was* an hour in advance. Th(‘se different 
times lead to a gn^at deal of confusion. 

Our luggage was now brought Irom mir 
cabins and stacked on the deck. Soon we 


self and his family and set the unwanted bodies 
on fire, I wonder if he and his (amity were 
allowed admission into the other world without 
a proper death warrant. 

I myself had seen several persons siiuatting 
round the customs house at Pahlavi. They had 
crossed over from Russia but were not permitted 
to get away into the interior of Iran. They 
were alleged Iranians living in Russia who were 
being repatnaU'd but liad no pass^iorts or visas. 
Their cases were under consideration* 

Our luggage was taken ashore and loaded 
on trolleys which were pushed along the rails 
hud on the pier. We were asked to go ahead 
to ilie cubtoms examination hall. 

A glabs-panclled door was opened by a 
porter and were in a large room well fur- 
nished with lounge chairs and Persian carpets. 
The walls had the usual pictures of the leaders 
ol the Russian revolution. Vases full of flowers 
w^ere placed upon the tables. One did not feel 
that one was in a customs hall, but this feeling 


docked and a gangway connected 
the ship witli the wharf. All oi ii^ 
w’crc w’aiting on tlie deck like sheep 
to be allowed to step abhore. Oui 
passports were still wnth the captain 
Soon the police came on board the 
sliip and went into his cabin. The 
pafebportfi were handed over to them 
ami were scrutinised by one of the 
officers who tl¥in handed th^m ovei 
to another officer on the pier stand- 
ing near the gangw^ay. 

Next, our names were called 
out and we w'erc permitted to walk 
one by otie up the gangway— where 
our faces were compawd with the 
passport photographs and we were 
permitted to set foot on the Russian 
soil. 



As I put my foot ashore ray 
feelings were very peculiar and 
mixed. I had heard and read 
so many tales about Russian atrocities that I 
was wondering all the while if I would at all 
be able to leave this country alive. A story 
came to my mind which I had heard at 
Pahtovi 

A (amity somehow managed to secure pass- 
age cm a Russian ship. When they reached 
Pahlavi they were not idlowed to land as they 
did not possess proper passports and visas. 
They had to return to Baku, wh^e too they 
were not jpermitted to land. They went to mid 
fro in vain, till in desperatioii the linm ptw- 
leuxed smzie kerosine oil, sprinkled it upon mm* 


Oil Wells, Bika 

soon disappeared when the actual ewriaation 
began. 

I wandered about seeing the Itiggage of 
the others being inspected. My own Ui®Bege 
bad not arrived till tlifen. Bom a well dmsed 
lady came up to me and asked me fiiet in 
Russian, then in some other language and 
finally in German if I had shown my money and 
valuables to ti^ dSeers therO. I told her that 
the traveller^ ehociues the tetter of ersdit 
had been Rafted in a latter om in one of my 
botxes. Stte Urn io m back to the pier 
and brieg thoae things with me,. 
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f MlitcaeeB were on tile 
top of l^'opfeiied one of them and 

to<^ Ml ^pmr m credit and travellere’ 
Wtm boot once more and hurried 

mi 

ISa^ was counted and entries were 

tajlM passport and on duplicate sheets 

^ pne of which was given to me. I 

#ae Jmed to be very careful of this paper as 
■it ’^aa to be shown at the exit frontier before 
I could be permitted to take away the balance 
with me I was also asked if I had any gold 
or jewelled ornaments like rings, etc I had 
none and said so. 


I noticed that the others, mostly ladies, had 
to take off their rinp, bangles, necklaeefc and 
ear-rings, which were examined and appraised 
by the officials. Gold and jewelled watches, 
cameras and binoculars bad their turn also 
The value and descriptions of all such articles 
wcm also entered on duplicate forms one of 
which was handed to the owners for careful 
preservation. 

There tiM a restaurant and bar on one 
hnt of the 1 was feeling rather thirsty 
and had no^flbvict money, so I enquired if I 
could change my money there. I was directed 
to the Exenmige bureau in the same hall. The 
current ratsos of exchange were posted on its 
window. Theij Were no quotations for Indian 
Runees, but mnian Rials were quoted. I 
exchanged 66 Rtim and was given 18 Roubles 
and four Kopdka lOr it. The exchange worked 
out at nine pence a Rouble, or eleven Kopeks 
a penny. 

1 now ahsint to the bar and bought a bottle 
of mineral water for 1 Rouble and 10 Kopeks 
Soon my turn for examination came. I threw 
Oj^ the Ud of the euitcasee. I never keep 
mm looked as usually there is not much to 
steal and the thieves moreover find no diffi- 
culty in picking open the flimsy locks vritli 
which the tttiltcases are usually provided. Two 
q^mak stmtsd looking into my luggage. All 
w books and papers were taken out and 
minutely examiim< They were pussled what 
to do with the sealed letters of introduction 
that 1 had for TuAey and Iraq. Suddenly 
one d them had a brain wave and asked me 
whdtUir I ^sa a transit passenger, and on my 
asaufbsg Ite that 1 was, be ammd me to put 
all the dlwks that would ud be nmpiHwd 
during m )mimey throuipi iMa hi k ^ 
case wUfib wwil H kid mSSt will ^ 
eustoim hoiM them M d bo^ 
about any exia^Mi^ m tm m ttkd ddtad 
case was iKmcerped^ ^ 


Now started the unpacking of both the* 
cases and their repaitkiiig under the eyes o! 
the officials, the passengers and the In^urist 
lady guides. I was advised to put my camera, 
letters and writing case inside the box to be 
sealed up. Binoculars also would have been 
shut up, but I had none. 

One of the travellers told me later that 
some time back when he was crossing Russia 
for the first time,* he too was advised to have 
his camera and the binoculars ^aled up+ But 
he insisted on keeping them with him. Some 
time later he found that both the articles were 
stolen from his trunks though nothing else was 
touched The police officials and the Intourist 
agents were very sorry for the mishap and 
promised to make a search for the culprit. 
Perhaps it was a genuine case of burglary. 

The suitcase was soon packed up, corded 
and lead sealcti I had to pay about a Rouble 
01 so for this service The contents of the 
other ease were examined once more very 
minutely before the chalk mark was placed on it. 
Owing to this packing and repacking I was the 
last passenger to be examined. The others had 
left for the hotel as soon as their examination 
was over. All the bags had tags put on them 
indicating the numbers of the rooms allotted 
lo their owners in the Intourist Hotel 


The Intourist guide now asked me for the 
voucher for the railway journey to Moscow. 
She said that the Railway ticket would be 
ready for me next morning. My passport 
was returned to me after the entrance visa had 
been stamped upon it She now asked me to 
accompany her and another passenger, who had 
been k^t back, to the taxi waiting outside. 
My chainadans were put m front with the 
driver, we all got inside and were driven to the 
hotel. 

The gate from the customs house on the 
quay opened on to one of the main streets of 
the town. Overloaded trams and bluki were 
rushing about and cars and pedestiiiiniii filled 
up the remaining space on tiie road and the 
footpaths. 

After a short drive we itoppnd ihridk the 
portico of the newly buiM Intuit %Ml In 
the Malygin Stieei The h H the 

nmderm eubkt styk and k)dm wf were 

udieied in end bad to get filptered 

gt the Betel where our paes|b# were 
m^ainedt 

I wi^ wm 

jMWMO. 1 

1^ rfSeyA Jt m rMi ■-aiitoW 

eocriCKir one 



'QOPI; tpy yy BPppff wQ^Pl 

the iwbifdl 





cositalxM the wash b«^ wi^ hot and *oo^ 
runmog wi^t^, a Ids^ wardrobe and a wsi 
of drawers. A low table is also 
suitcase. From the anteroom a door leads 
into th^ bed room which is provided with a 
bed, talde and chair. All neat and clean. Hic 
writing table had! a tel#hone, inkstand, pens, 
blotting pad and the hotel stationery. From 


I h«4« JSfe then saidi invite yen^tojimc^ 
todhy at X4lk ; wouW^^. ISer 
Some chops peas and potatoes, .1 

told Mm that they would do for me. v 

Now one of the Intourist guides came to us 
and asked us if we would 1^ to have a round 
of the town before lunch. Jim BWedes declitied . 
as they had been through Bairn te^ral timCC 


this room a hjuge window opened 
on to a small balcony which 
dverlooked a large quadrangle 
with a tennis court in it. 

I unpacked the unsealed 
case and went for a wash and 
brush up to the lavatory in the 
(X)rridor;^^^ too was very 

clean and provided with a por- 
celain bath with hot and cold 
water as • also some arrangement 
for a shower bath. 

I now went into the lounge 
downstairs^ where I was informed 
that 1 was expected in the 
dining room for breakfast. On the 
ship we had a very early 
breakfast and so were ready for 
another. 



As soon as I entered the 
dining foom, the chief waiter 
showed me to a table where I was 
the only occupant. He was dressed in a 
Russian white shirt with red em- 

briodery on the cuffs, collars and along the 
side of the buttons ; a pair of white trousers, and 
a belt ti^ louiid the waist of the shirt, which 
had not been tu^&ed inside the trousers. There 
were no slits it the hem of the shirt. It was 
ail in one piece like a smock. 

He was a clean shaven fellow--even to 
the |ieed — ^snd very humorous. He asked me 
in l^utiful but dipped copy-book English 
what I would be pleased to have for my 
br^fcfasrt, Oafe-au-lait, tea or chocolate ? I 
ordered oafe-^u-lait. I was served with cheese, 
sausages, bread and butter. The bread was 
white bread and 

The latter 

teabd to be tbe rye bread so ve^ common 
m Seam&aivia and Oernmny where it is known 
as imggan faroA I like its taste better than 
that of wNte . bread. It is 8liid>tly acklie, 
WMob makes smne people believe that H is 
rauei4^^^::i^ the fi^sfaest lye bre km wis 

Alter the was^c^ 

vniiter round ludM 

'leSdied: 


Intourist Label, Caucasus > 

before. I agreed to do so with the iTanian 
doctor and his family. A taxi was seht for 
and accompanied by the guide we 
.see the town. 

As a Hard class traveller X 
a bus ride only for the Bi^it-seeing. tap5p>,but. W 
the only one as well, I had to &are 
with the I class travellers. It would ha^ bd^ 
absurd to have provided a whole bus fw 
alone. The guide asked us what language We 
would prefer for the description of the 
French, Russian or Turkkn. I aalwd 
confine herself to French. The Jraii^ 
had no choice as be did not 
above languages. His wife kneW: ^ 
and was able to converse 
explained the latter’s remarlki^ib in 

English who in his tom 
wife in Persian. The wile '.thniipilfb: ''ikssad 
on her own bits of inloruui^mi tf ^ 
in Toikish, Whidi, wal brauelaM^^' W in 
l^Ql^h. Sn tMs - q 

alliance was estabbslm eneer- 

s-' 

of the Aaeibaijan Auto- 
ndhikiiis'^^^ Its pofHimtioq has 
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more tiftan HtUod riiiee 1917, when it had 
209,000 1933, thia figure swelled to 

683IX)0^ 1!|»9 of people are Turks. 

It ia one el the oldest and at the same 
tiiies of the Caucasus. Founded 
by the Atabs in the fifth century, the ruins of 
the eaatem architecture mingle strangely with 
the modernistic new apartment buildings of 
eteel and glass. Baku now seems to combine 
taro entirely different cities : the new city with 
its ofioes, factories, cultural centres, hotels and 
restaurants; and the old town, walled off from 
the noisy thoroughfares, once the residence of 
the Shervan-Khans. 

Blocks of model apartment houses have 
been built for the workers in the new city, with 
clubs, kindergartens, hospitals, and all the 
other essentials of civilized life. There are 
museums, scientific departments and a univer- 
sity in the new city. 

Public utilities date since the revolution; 
these include in addition to electric trams and 
a suburban electric railway, water and 
sewerage systems, a gas station and central 

Baku is a great centre of oil industry. 
Oil fields surround the city. From hero a pipe 
line runs right across Transcaucasia, past Tiflis, 
to Batum cm the Black Sea, where it is con- 
nected directly with the oil tankers which sail 
from there to all parts of the world. 

Wien Russian petrol is sold in any town 
in India the prices ^ down all round by about 
fid. per gallon. 

We first visited the oil fields in the neigh- 
bourhood. Curiously enough there was not 
much stink of the oil, which was oozing out of 
the soil in many places, making it look black. 
All round were huge towers erected above 
the oil wells, hi this locality all the oil practi- 
cally has been taken out of the earth. In some 
places the engines were still pumping up the 
remains and sending them through pipe lines 
to a central action. 

These oil fields are known as Azarnaphtha. 
Trams running on this route had the caption 
** Asamaphtha^* on them. We followed the tram 
fines, ana soon left them to mount up the side 
of a efiff , where we stopped at the highest point. 
We ^ out Of the ear and stood surveying the 
scetkcoy iptmi out before us. Below was the 
forest ol the oil toners, In the distance was 
spread mi the Bay of Lenin, in 'Wbieh cotdd be 
seen the punbini lower of an oil boring deep 
under the eWfaee t%e sea. 

We got mto the ear once mbrat passed 
through &e boulevard ateng the sea» and irart 


up Another Steep street tIU we came to a 
beautiful park. There was a fine garden, a 
kiosk, and a bandstand with some benches 
lying all round it. As it was nearly midday 
everything was closed and only a few persons 
were loitering here and there. The view of the 
town and the sea is superb from here; the for- 
mer seemed to be spread out like a coloured 
map before us. 

The guide with us was a young lady taste- 
fully dressed.^ She had a pair of very, elegant 
shoes on her feet. I asked her if they were 
made in Russia. She said that they were and 
had cost her only 400 Roubles. Wc expressed 
surprise at the costliness of the shoes as the 
value in English money was about fifteen 
jMmnds. She noted our wonder and said that 
the price was not much for her in her money, 
though no doubt for us tourists it seemed much. 

By noting the price tags in the shops and 
comparing the prices with those of the same 
articles in England I came to the conclusion that 
the exchange allowed to the travellers is about 
ith of what it actually ought to be. It is like 
compelling the Americans to exchange their 
money in England and giving them only 9d. a 
dollar instead of four shillings. To the natives 
of England the cost of the articles would not 
seem much but to the Americans everything 
would be very expensive. 

Apparently the motive of the Russians in 
giving such an exchange is to prevent tourists 
of moderate means from abroad to move about 
independently. And also to compel them to 
book in advance through the Intourist, which 
charges far less for the same journeys at an 
inclusive rate. However, there seemed to be 
plenty of money in the country. 

The town of Baku looked neat and clean, 
and the people well-dressed and cheerful. We 
made a round of it and passed by the Club for 
Turkish women, the palace of Khan Ali, the 
ruins of the temple of the fire worshippers, 
Muslim mosques and old churches now used as 
museums. We were back in the hotel by about 
1-30, when immediately we were aekea to go 
up to the dining room, as lunch was being 
served. 

Our friend the chief waiter tomed up with 
a smi^e and said, “After an exeundem a 
dinner is welcome/* We were served with 
cheese, sausages^ brosoh-^the Russiau cabbage 
soup which iast^ very nice, chops with peas, 
potatoes and a sauce^ compote of fTidts, breau 
and butter. A Icily feed m a emxiitiy 
where 1 had been told pec^k wei9 starving. 
And mind, it was not, as mm had aaid^ 
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that all the nice things had been gathered in the 
official hotels to create a good iinpressictn on 
the tourists of the state of the country, but 
everywhere in the city we had seen shops, way- 
side kiosks and restaurants doing a roaring 
trade in foodstuffs and drinks. 

After lunch I retired to my room and had 
ft couple of hours’ rest. Tea was served at 4-15. 
It consisted of lemon-tea, biscuits and jam. 

I and a Swede now went out for a stroll 
in the town. lie was working in the Noble’s 
ammunition and arms factory in Tehran and 
was travelling with me upto Ltmingrad, from 
wdi(*re lie was to go to his country through 
Finland. We were not accompanied by any- 
body, as far as wo could see, and were free to 
wander about wlu'rcver w’o liked 

Men, women and children were all feeling 
very happy and lull of the joy of life Stalm 
seems to have done wonders in restoring order 
in the country and making it well governed 
and organized in such a shoi*t time. 

(hardens were dotted all along the 
boulevard by tlie sea. In some p]ac(*s, there 
w^ere skating rinks where children were having 
a rollicking tune In a sejuare facing the sea 
and surrounded by ii'iiement houses there w^a.s a 
group of children learning to dance. A young 
woman in their midst was showing tiiem the 
^^tepH w’hile a man was playing a concertina. 
One, two, three ! and round they WTiit. 

At a kiosk we bought some lemonade for 
70 kopeks a bottle. Here gmd there on the 
promenade were automatic weighing machines, 
wliich w^eighed persons for only twenty Kopeks 
a head. 

There was a swdinming club with a huge 
pier connected to the promenade by a wooden 
bridge. We went over to it. The rooms for 
changing were well constructed. There were 
dance halls and a oafe restaurant on the pier. 
The swimming pool itself was fenced off from 
the sea by a wooden railing. The water inside, 
well as outside had an oily sheen on its surface. 

In a shady nook, under a greenwood tree, 
I noticed some boys and girls studying their 
school books. A young girl had in her hand a 
book of Euclid, which could be recognised by the 
diagrams only as the text was all Gre^ (I 
should say Kussian) to me. Perhaps in this 
book they bad some new propositions proving 
that all triangles were equal to one another 
irrespective of anything. 

In the nei^bomhood was a parachute 
tower^ People went upto its top by tneaps of 
a stakease inside, Them a mrachkte was 
tntched on to thmr baeto. It was ttod nt 


the top to a rope, wliich, passing over a pulley, 
supported a weight, that could he varied to suit 
that of the jumpers. 

The person now launched himself into the 
air and slowly floated down to the ground. The 
counterweight was adjusted in such a way that 
the speea of the parachute was not much. 
There was no danger of any sort, only a little 
nerve was reejuired to throw oneself into space. 
Glider flying and parachute jumping have 
become mass sports in the USSR, and training 
cireles foi them are found in almost all big en- 
terpns(“< and cities. It is a good preparation 
foi war tune. In Turkey also these sports are 
encnuiaged and an' becoming Very common. 

A very curious thing was that old men or 
women or beggars were not to be seen any- 
uheie IVrhapw, as sombody humorously put 
it, all of them were put on board old and 
iickety ahi])^ and tujwdatcd in the Caspian Sea 
one dark night. Even a dark night was not 
neei'ssaiy for such a deed as it c^ould be very 
well performed in the light of the day. 

The exterior of the buildingsHhat were not 
new^ was depleted, paint having become dirty 
and falling off in patches. Otherwise 
penty was visible everywhere. Soon it became 
dark and w^e wandered into the shopping dis- 
trict. The market, a kind of covered baisr 
but modernised, was full of shops which were 
well fetocketl with articles of commerce as well 
us lood and drinks A roaring trade was being 
done. The place was full ot shoppers. The 
price tags no doubt showed that according to 
our exchange the process were rather heavy and 
beyond our means, but we saw people of 
evidently ordinary means buying them. 

We now walked upto the old city which was 
neither so well lighted nor so full of people as 
the new^er parts lower down. We retunm to 
our hotel at about 11 P.M. after xsakiag a 
thorough and unrestricted round of the town, 
and seeing all that could be seen, from the out- 
side, of course, of the houses, shop$ and places 
of amusement. Somehow I had an impresCiotfi 
that the town was not so well popidaM as it 
ought to have been. 

In the dining-room I found that tlm toumts 
were served with dinner, or supper as it is 
called here, upto midni|Jit when me ml Hfe of 
the new bourgeoisie of the town began. They 
kept up dancing and drinking till the early 
hours of the morning. 

For the supper I wai given a sturgeon * 
steak, sweets mi eoffise. A band was in 
attendance fdayed the usual jass tunes. 
The jass htk now become a nukanoe eveQr. 
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>\hi'ic. In Budapest once we visited a couple 
oi restaurants whei© attie Jigeuner (Gipsy) 
bunds provided music. Thw too were playing 
only the jaas dance tmuci* With some difficulty 
and persuasion they could be induced to enter- 
tain us wi^ real Gipsy and Hungarian music. 

Soon the prosperous citizens with their 
wives ahd sweethearts began dropping in. The 
restaurant became crowded and full of gaiety. 
The waiters rushed about with dishes pik3 high 
in their hands. Champagne and drinks littered 
the tables. C’liatter and laughter resounded 
from every side. Tlic citizens were having the 
time ot their lives. 

After dinner I came out on the spacious 
balcony of the hotel and looked over the brilliant 
lights of the town. A refreshing breeze from 
the sea was blowing. I went out into tlu‘ street 
and strolled about the proinenafle Avhieh was 
practically deserted by now. Soon tlie cinemas 
began disgorging their crowds. It seemed that 
all Baku was either going to the midnight cafe- 
restaurants or coming out of the cinemas and 
theatres. 

Althougli the music and gaiety weie in full 
^wing m the n^staurant, on return I went up 
directly to my room for a much neede<l sleep 

1 was pleasantly and agreeably surprim'd 
with the state of affairs in the USSR They 
liave had their troubles, no doubt, but are 
getting on ajdendidly now. 

[JVIay 25 J 

After tt lefresliing sleep during the night I 
was up in gcKHl time, and had a hot bath. At 
bre,akfast, I found that I and the two Swedes 
alone were left. The other tourists who had 
travelled witli us on the Caspian boat had left 
for Sliepektova en route to Berlin, They were 
c'Soorted by a buxom lady interpreter of tlu‘ Tn- 
tourist who was to accompany them right through 
Russia to the frontier. 

When the breakfast was over the chief waiter 
asked for a breakfast coupon, but as I had only 
one set of coupons for Baku none were left. He 
tlu'n askt^l me to give him one from the Dining 
Car folder for on the way. The Intourist 
guide told me not to do so but stick to the 
coupons as T would require them in the way. 

The train was due to leave at 10-13 A.M., 
so I Wandered once more about the town. Gn 
turning a comer I saw a pre% sil^it-Ha «quad 
of young toddlers, about three to four years old, 
walking by in charge of a nurse, iW were 
, pret^ and were very neat and clean. 

Later Ibaitiit that they beloni^ to a cruchc 
maintahK«4 % ^ Onvemment and ware out 
lor their eonatatidiional 


I was back in the hotel at iL15 and enquired 
when* we were to leave for the -station. We 
were assured that there was no hurry. A luggage 
van had been sent for, while we were to go to 
the station in a taxi. In the hotel office 1 was 
given my railway ticket upto Moscow, berth 
reservation card and a ticket for bedding for 
the journey. 

I ask^ them if they had received permis- 
sion for me to stop at Moscow for a couple of 
days instead of spending all the four days m 
Leningrad. They had received no such intima- 
tion from Moscow, they said, nor had the Tehran 
or Pahlavi offices informed them of my request. 

However, they assured me that a telegram 
would be sent to Moscow, and in case of any 
difficulty I should ask the agents of the In- 
tourists who would meet me at the Moscow 
htation to take me to their headquarters wheie 
everything, they w’erc sure, would be arranged 
to my satisfaction. 

We walked about the protico but there was 
no sign eitlier ot the taxi or of the luggage van. 
It was now 10-30 by the Intourist clock. The 
guide asMii’i'd us that the train would not leave 
without us riieie was no need to worry. At 
last the cats turned up and we left for the sta- 
tion. ft turned out to be built on a lavish 
.scale Wc ww ushered into the I Class wait- 
ing loom winch looked like any well furnished 
di awing room It had carpets, bear skins, pic- 
tures, etc. Our luggage was brought in also 
The train was waiting on the platform, where 
it had arrived liofn Batum via Tiflis about hall 
an hour ago. 

From the station clock I discovered that 
the railway time being Moscow time was an 
hour behind Baku time. So there was no hurry. 
This accounted- for the guide not being worried 
about our arriving late at the station. 

She now went out to find our ber^ in the 
train. I was travelling Hard class wnile the 
Swedes were I Class. Their slewing car was 
right at the end of the train. My seat was 
nearly in the middle in car number aeven. A 
porter picked up my suitcases, and preceded by 
the guide I went out of the waiting room. I 
looked about me with a natural curiosity. 1 
had read nmch about the jEtussia^ railways aud 
seen many pictures of them. The carriages 
were green in colour and the roofs were all 
closely interspersed witk eonioal dbimneys at 
the top, which made them look like bedgie-kogSt 
There was a buis mmi on the platform. 

Cartiags t ^as soon found and we 

went down the oonddor tiS we came to bei^ 
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ment had six berths and mine happened ^ be 
an upper bunk. It was crowded with passen- 
gers and their friends who had come to see them 
off. My luggage was placed on the bunk alloted 
to me — a bare wooden plank, and the conductor, 
after being unearthed by the guide, was told 
to look well after me. There was nobody in 
the compartment who could understand or speak 
any of the languages that I knew. 

She then said goodbye to me and went to 
look after the Swedes and escort them to their 
carriage. I sat down on a seat and took stock 
of the persons in the compartment. Outside the 
vendors were running about from window to 
window with foodstuffs, which were being pur- 
chased in good quantities by the travellers. A 
gong was sounded and the train got ready to 
depart. There was an old lady in my compart- 


ment and a young man was kissing her goodbye. 
He looked at me sheepishly with moisture in 
hie eyes, and said, '^Maman.” He and the 
other pawns who had come to see their rela- 
tions and friends off now ^ot out of the carriages 
and the train was in mouon. 

The windows on the platform side were all 
occupied by passengers waving goodbye to them. 
I sat quietly in my comer watching these fare- 
well scenes. So the comrades had after all a 
sentimental and domestic side to their nature ! 

The train gathered speed and was soon out 
of the huge station yard which was full of loco- 
motives and other rolling stock all kept in a 
clean and workable condition. It was running 
to time. It had left the station exactly at 
10-13 A.M. 

To be cont 'mued 


‘^FOREIGN” INDIA 

By Professor PRIYARANJAN SEN. m.a.. p.e.b. 


It is an irony of fate that India is not one and 
indivisible. The countiy has been partitioned 
into British India, Princely India, and India 
that belongs neither to the British nor to the 
Princes but to some “ foreign ” power. I am at 
a loss how to give the last a name, though local 
habitation it possesses, and for want of a better 
term I may perhaps call it foreign ” India — 
belonging to a power we consider to be foreign. 
Not that British India is India unqualified; but 
that there exists a remarkable divergence 
between British India and the Indian States, 
and also between British India and foreign ’’ 
India. The compartments are not exactly water- 
tight, but in a sense m^y be described as air- 
tight. The Indian National Congress, for 
example, has been understood and suffered to 
remain in British India; then, after about half 
a century of its creation, the principles have 
to be preached de novo in Princely India. The 
ideology there is different, and the development 
of the people has been equally different. 

A section of “foreign” India, Portuguese 
India, has far-reaching historical associations. 
Writers on modem India are necessarily stmek 
with the deep influence which the West has 
exercised on it; the study of m^em India from 
any viewpoint— art, literature, society, archi- 
tecture, etc.,— is bound to a large extent to be 
the study of western influence in it. And such 
western influence is associated with the story 
of Vasco da Gama’s exploration and discovery 
of a direct route to India. It is in Ihis sense 
that we may say that Calicut and Cochin played 


an important part in matters concerning Bengal 
and Assam in the sixteenth qentury, and thgvjkp*— «■ 
we may be indifferent to modem .Portugal and 
its economic recovery, we cannot afford to ignore 
the historical past when Portugal introduced 
or induced other European nations to come into 
direct contact with India for reasons of com- 
merce. 

That historical past has left a material 
legacy — ^I refer to Goa, Daman, Diu, which 
make up altogether 1,460 sq. miles. Four cen- 
turies of Portuguese occupation of these terri- 
tories have been of late surveyed by the Goa 
Congress Committee, and the results issued in 
a brochure through statistics “ compiled from the 
officiial blue-books ” of Portuguese India. We are 
familiar with such topics as “ Poverty and un- 
British Rule in India,” and the Indian States 
or Princely India has also come under the pur- 
view of the politician and the legislator. It will 
be interesting to offer or attempt a study in com- 
parison of British and Portuguese We 

shall, for obvious reasons, refrain here from that 
attempt and confine ourselves to some of the 
facts and fibres quoted in the pamphlet. 

Economic condition, education and popular 
representation in the Govemmait— these are 
generally considered for judging the progress and 
civilisation of a country. Of these the econo- 
mic condition of Portuguese India depends large- 
ly on foreign trade, for every individual has to 
buy. Rice, the stable food of the inhabitants, 
is the second most important commodity in im- 
ports; high customs duties imposed by the Gov- 
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ernment even on goods of primary necessity have 
resulted in outside goods superseding agricul- 
tural and industrial articles of local production. 
An observation made in the pamphlet in this 
connection is worthy of careful consideration : 

“The fundamental of the economic ruin of 

this country lies in the deliberate ignorance, not to say 
open hostility, which the government shows in out rela- 
tions with India on whom we are dependent for practically 
everything.” 

We are told of an important economic treaty 
between England and Portugal concerning Portu- 
gues(‘ India which was signed on the 26th 
December, 1878. This treaty released the trade 
betv\cen Portuguese and British India from the 
customs duties, allowed the construction of the 
Railway and the Harbour at Marmagoa, and 
opened a period of relative prosperity for the 
land. Unfortunately* the Portuguese Parliament 
revoked this Treaty in 1891, and the days ot 
gloom returned with redoubled force. The Cus- 
toms being the chief source of revenue, it is 
unwise for every civilised Government to neg- 
lect this particular item; and if there had been 
my^ benefit out of the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty 
resulting in the good of the people of Portuguese 
India, it would be to the interest of the Govern- 
ment at Goa to press for its revision. The inter- 
est shown by the Government in the mainten- 
ance of the Catholic church as well as the pro- 
vision for retired officers through generous pp- 
sione may be taken for granted, things being 
what they are, despite all criticism levelled 
against them by outside organisations or inside 
critics. But the income from alcoholic dripke — 
second highest source of revenue — is a source of 
danger to the Prohibition programme of the 
Indian National Congress. Will the influence 
of the environment ultimately tell upon the 
coffers of the Government at Goa, or will pecuni- 
ary interest prevail over the moral ? The ques- 
tion comes up again : Can we think of India 
only in terms of British India ? 

In educational matters, there has been con- 
siderable criticism which seems to be based on 
strong grounds. First of all, the Portuguese 
language is compulsory in the Government 
schools, and even for primary education, we are 
told, Indian languages are excluded from the 
official institutions. Secondly, everything Indian 
is kept out of the curriculum, so that the success- 
ful student knows nothing about the history and 
geography and the cultural life of India. 
Thirdly, students going in for higher studies 
have to join the Medical School of Nova Goa 
where the teaching has to he through French, 
because “ the Portuguese language possesses no 


scientific literature.” The utter neglect of the 
mother-tongue has resulted in the wholesale 
deterioration of the intellect of the people. In 
spite of grave persecution, Konkani has sur- 
vived ; it is instructive to know that in the past 
an attempt was made to legislaie that everyone 
would have to speak the Portuguese language, 
and use it in the course of three years, and an 
Archbishop went so far m the 18th century as 
to ordain that the people of Salcete and 
Bardez must learn Portuguese within a year 
under pain ot not being able to contract mat- 
rimony with any man or woman who might not 
know or not make UbO of and speak the Portu- 
guese language.” Though Konkani is the 
mother-tongue of all Goans, and is spoken by 
Hindus. Christians and Mahomedans, it is not 
taught in the schools. 

That civil rights should be treated with 
scanty respect readily follows from the situa- 
tion detailed above. It w^as considered subver- 
sive propaganda some time ago for officials to 
greet Pandit Jawaharlal. The Government 
Council is a purely advisory body, we are told, 
and power is concentrated in the hands of the 
officials. The Colonial Minister in Portugal 
supervises the administration, and the Governor- 
General at Nova Goa presides over the Council 
which consists of four official members, three 
members nominated by the Governor and five 
elected by the board of directors of associations 
recognized by the Government or by the forty 
highest tax-payers. 

Mahatmaji had been very cautious about 
interfering in the administration of the Indian 
States. Time and again proposals for more 
active co-operation between the States and 
British India were turned down. But the de- 
mands from the States people have been insistent 
and they have met with some response from the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress. One 
wonders if the Indian National Congress at Goa 
(its Bombay Branch is responsible for the bro- 
chure on which the present criticism is grounded) 
will succeed in cementing the natiiral bond 
between the people of Goa numbering about 
6 lakhs and the Indians who live ouiaide Portu- 
guese territory. That success depends both on 
the Indian National Congress and the people of 
Portuguese India; but if India is really one and 
indivisible, the problem should not be too diffi- 
cult for solution. Here there is no scope for any 
appeal to ** Paramount ^ power as in the 
case of Princely India, but the moral and spiri- 
tual forces which govern the struggle for free- 
dom in British India may be expected to prove 
invincible in every field of operation. 



CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS OF THE ORISSA STATES 

A Criticism of the Findings of the Orissa States Enquiry Committee 

By RONENDRA PROTAP SINGH DEO, b.l. 


To arrive at a correct decision regarding 
the present constitutional positioft of the Orissa 
States, it 18 essential that the history of each 
individual State or group of States should be 
properly considered. Tt is well known to all 
students of history that conditions in different 
States differ and that historical truth can never 
be arrived at by generalizations based on the 
history of any one State or group of States. 
This is as true of the Orissa States as of any 
other part of India 

The 26 States which were formerly known 
as the Orihsa States, we can divide broadly into 
at least three different groups:-- (1) The Sam- 
balpur Group, (2) The Cuttack Group and (3) 
Tlie Singhbhum Group The history of the 
different groups differs from each other in many 
respects, and consequently any correct findings 
cannot be arrived at unless the circumstances of 
each group are properly considered. Genera- 
lizations based on the findings on any one group 
arc bound to be incorrect. The Orissa States 
Enquiry Committee has, however, based its con- 
clusions purely on the incorrect findings on 
only one group of States, ?.e., the Cuttack Group. 

Before we proceed with the consideration of 
the history of these States, it is also necessary 
to remember that for the purpose of a correct 
appreciation of the presefit constitutional status 
of the States, it is not necessary to go into the 
ancient past history of the States in detail, but it 
is sufficient only to consider the history from the 
time these States came into relationship with the 
British Government; for, the present constitu- 
tional status of these States is based on their 
political status vis-a-vis the British Government. 
The present status of the States starts from the 
date of the British connection and the indepen- 
dence of a State confirmed by the British con- 
nection, effectively nullifies the former depen- 
dency of that State upon another State. Whether 
or not these were the results of historical 
accidents is beside the point and cannot alter the 
position. The former dependence of Pal-Labara 
upon the State of Keonjhar or of Athmallik 
upon Baudh or the former dependence of 
Qangpur, Bonai, Bamra, Sonepur, Rairakhol, 
Khanar, Borasambar, Phuljhar and Bendra* 


nawagarh, etc., upon Patna and Sambalpur, or 
of Kharsawan upon Scraikolla does not now 
stand in the way of Pal-Lahara, Athmallik, 
Gangpur, Bonai, Bamra, Sonepur, Rairakhol 
and Kharsawan from being recognized as 
separate States. The attitude of the officers of 
the British Government also confirms this view. 

“5. Whatever may have been the relaihe positions 
held by the different Chiefs originally m their state of 
dependency to Sambalpur and Patna, it is clear that 
from official lecords in book styled “Treaties, Engage- 
ments and Sunnuds Indian” that on the cession of these 
two dominant powers to the British ^ Government each 
other Slate was separately acknowledged as a Tributary 
Mahal attached to Ranchi and they began at once to be 
treated politically as Stales having independent judic ial 
and general administrative powers subject to BtitfST*^ 
supervision and control.” 

“6. In recommending therefore that they should be 
regarded as superior to Zemindars of the ordinary defr- 
enpuon and that they should as a mark of disunetion 
from the latter receive especial Sunnuds of a higher 
stamp, I do not take a relrospertive view of their primitive 
status, but considered that only which the Government 
had confirmed to them as independent Tributary Chiefs...” 
(Vide letter No. 301, dated the 20lh May, 1863, from 
Deputy Commissioner, Sambalpur, to the Commissioner, 
Chattisgarh.) 

It will therefore serve no useful purpose to 
delve into past history. We should therefore 
confine our discussion to only such broad 
aspects of past history which had any beariM 
on or in any way influenced the British 
connection. 

Let us now proceed to consider the brief 
history of the different groups of States : 

(1) The Sambalpur Group.-— The follow- 
ing States belong to this Group,— Patna, 
Sonepur, Bamra. Gangpur, Bonai, l^irakhol 
(Baudh, Athmallik) and Kalahandi. Of these, 
Kalahandi has a separate history, but is in- 
cluded in this group owing to its long and close 
connection. Baudh and Athmallik were trans- 
ferred to Cuttack in 1837. All the other States 
of this group together with certain other 
Gurhjats which are included in the C.P. States 
and some others which have now become zamin- 
daries in British India, “were at first indepen- 
dent, but wwe sub^uently held in subordina- 
tion to the Maharaja of Patna, the most power- 
ful of their number. In later times he was 
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compelled to share this supremacy with the 
Maharaja of Sambalpur.” (Vide Aitchison^s 
Treaties, Engagements and Sanads). In 1765, 
these territories fell under the dominion of the 
Marhattas who continued to exact an irregular 
tribute from them imtil 1803. 

The status of all these States was that of 
autonomous States with full internal sovereignty, 
paying only an irregular tribute to the Mar- 
hattas, while before the Marhattas they were 
paying that tribute to Patna and Sambalpur and 
all were members of the Atharagarh confederacy 
under those two States. 

**The States now known u Gurhjata were formed 
into a cluster by the Maharajas of Patna and the Rajas 
of Sambalpur, in some cases by conquest and in others 
by consent of the Chiefs, the object being apparently to 
secure power and influence to the principal State, and 
to give protection and security to ^e smaller ones by 
reason of the combination.’* (Vide letter No. 1401 of 
1867, dated 26th June, 1867, from Capt. A. 6. Cumber- 
lege, Deputy Commissioner on special duty, Sambalpur, 
to the Commissioner, Chattisgarh Division.) 

The payment of tribute does not affect the 
internal autonomy and sovereignty of a State 

in this case the payment of tribute being 
for a limited purpose of protection and security 
the independence of the States had not been 
affected. 

Firstly, that tor centuries they have held 

independent sway in their respective States and that though 
some of them reoogniae Patna, and others Sambalpur as 
the paramount State, they paid a fixed tribute and were 
united together as a confederation for mutual support 
and protection and that these relations subsisted without 
interruption until the time that the country was over- 
run by the Marhattas, (who) even in most cases were 

satisfied with the same tribute Thirdly, that they 

have always understood and been led to believe that they 
stood in the same position with regard to the British 
Government as they did to the Native paramount powers, 
that is, not as mere subordinate landholders like the 
Khalsa Zamindars. and ** though conquered by the 
Chowhans these Gond Chiefs were seldom molested or 
interfered with. ...so long, therefore, as they recognined 
the paramonnt power by the payment of a small tribute, 
they were otherwise quite independent.” (Vide the same 
leitcr referred to above, paras 15 and 22, respectively). 

It IS thus clear that these States were auto- 
nomous States till 1803 and by accepting the 
assurance of protection and as a result of en- 
gagements entered into with the British Govern- 
ment nothing more was transferred by them 
than the allegiance which they formerly owed 
to Patna and Sambalpur. It was imder the 
following circumstances that these States receiv- 
ed assurances of protection from the British 
Government. In 18()3> when the Marhatta War 
was going on the commissioners for the affairs 
at Cuttack and Col. Broughton entered into 
negotiations with Hie Rulers of the Onssa States. 


These negotiations were in various stages when 
the Treaty of Deogaum was signed. 

In the letter from the Commissioner at 
Cuttack to the Resident at Nagpur, dated 18th 
November, 1804, it was stated : 

‘’At an euly period of our establishment in the 
Province of Cuttack, the Commanding Officer transmitted 
to the Rajas of Sambalpur and Sonepur offers of the 
same advantageous terms for the transfer of their allegi- 
ance as those embraced by the Raja of Baudh, namely, 
a promise never to demand tribute from them further 
than five gold Muhurs annually by way of acknowledg- 
ment of their submission.” 

These States having received assurances of 
British protection, made common cause with 
the British Government against the Marhattas. 
The States of Sonepur, Baudh and Athmallik 
received promise of permanent protection both 
from Lt.-Col. Broughton and also from the Com- 
missioners at Cuttack, while Rairakhol, Bamra, 
Bonai, Gangpur and Patna received similar 
assurances of protection from Lt.-Col. Broughton. 
(Vide letter, dated 28th January, 1804, from 
Lt.-Col. C. S. Broughton to the Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of India.) 

Those persons having received positive assuraneee 
of protection and of exemption from the oppressive con- 
trol of the authority of the Marhattas, in the name of the 
British Government and confiding in the sincerity and 
realization of those assurances, those persons have united 
as in a common cause with the British Government against 
the Marhatta power.” (Vide para 39, letter, dated 4th 
March, 1804 from Secretary to Government of India to 
Hon'ble Major-General Wellesley.) 

Article 10 of the Treaty of Deogaum re- 
quired that the Rajah of Berar would confirm the 
treaty engagements entered into by the British 
Government with the Tributary Chiefs and 
Rajas. The Raja of Berar, however, was un- 
willing to sign the list and made various pre- 
texts and excuses. Lord Wellesley, who was the 
Governor-General, however, decided after the 
fullest inquiry that all the Orissa States (ex- 
cluding the Singhbhum States, which were not 
tributaries to the Marhattas and therefore were 
not within the scope of the Treaty of Deogaum, 
and also excluding Kalahandi, which, though a 
tributary of the Maharattas was excluded uom 
the scope of the treaty as no engage- 
ment had been entered into with it and the 
British at the time) were covered by Art. 10 
of the Treaty and that the British Government 
had pledged its faith to protect those States 
thou^ written engagements had not been exe- 
cuted by all the ^ates on the date the Treaty 
of Deogaum was signed. 

The reasons which led the Governor- 
General to come to the above conclusion were 
stated in the Government of India Secretary’s 
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better, dated 4th of March, 1804, to Hon’ble 
Major-General Wellesley, in para 14 which reads 
as follows : 

“ . . . . It is not necessary to the validity of an 
engagement that a treaty should have been f^ormaUy 
executed between the parties, but it is necessary that 
both parties should have concurred in certain reciprocal 
obligations and that satisfactory evidence exist of such 
a contract . . . 

The relation that was established between 
these States and the British Government was in 
the nature of a “contract” giving* rise to “cer- 
tain reciprocal obligations.” This, it should be 
remembered, was in the nature of bilateral agree- 
ments. On the one side the States transferred 
their allegiance and on the other the British 
’Government pledged their word to give protec- 
tion. 

** No concession on the part of those Chieftains was 
jrequired as the condition of our protection excepting their 
consent to the payment of the inconsiderable sum of 5 
Gold Muhurs as an acknowledgment of that relation 
which it was the express object of their solicitation to be 
placed with respect to the British Government.” (Vide 
letter referred to above). 

There can be no doubt that these States 
came into relationship with the British Govern- 
ment as autonomous and independent States and 
that it was also the intention of the British Gov- 
•ernment to respect that autonomy. This will be 
abundantly clear from the following additional 
facts. In para 41 of the letter referred to above 
it was stated : • 

“ In adopting tlmt resolution, the object of the 
<k>vemor-General in Council is limited to the preserva- 
tion of the public faith. His Excellency in Council is 
desirous neither of establishing the foitish authority 
within the territory to be separated from the dominion 
>of Berar by the operation of the 10th Article of the 
Treaty of Deogaum nor of deriving any tribute of revenue 
from that territory.” 

It was also stated in the same letter that 
the motive of the British Government in giving 
permanent protection to the States was “ wholly 
disinterested” and originated “exclusively in an 
anxious desire on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to maintain the obligations of its public 
faith.” Mr. Elphinstone, the ^sident at Nag- 
pur, was also instructed to inform His Highness 
the Rajah of Berar that “ it is not the intention 
of the British Government to exercise any autho- 
rity over them.” "The Rajah of Berar must 
also be satisfied that the British Government 
has no intention to establish its authority within 
those Provinces, or to derive any tribute or re- 
venue from them.” Lt.-Col. Broughton was also 
instructed on the 23rd November, 1804, to inform 
the Ranee of Sambalpur, Rajah of Patna and 


others who had been placed under the protec- 
tion of the British Government by the opera- 
tion of Art. 10 of the Treaty of Deogauni : 

” . . . « That it ie not however the intention of the 
British Government to introduce into their territories the 
British laws and regulations nor to require from them the 
payment of any revenue nor to interfere in any respect 
with the internal management of their terri tones. ” 

The subsequent history of the relationship 
of these States with the British Government is, 
however, in sad contrast to the intentions of 
Lord Wellesley and is a sad lapse on the part 
of the British Government from its fame for 
justice and f airplay. The few extracts quoted 
above from the Government’s official correspond- 
ence of the time leaves no room for doubt re- 
garding the autonomous position of the States 
and the bilateral and binding nature of the 
agreements between them and the British Gov- 
ernment. Yet with the changes of policies from 
time to time, encroachments on the internal 
sovereignty and autonomy of these States took 
place by unilateral action on the part of the 
British Government in direct contravention of 
the solemn pledges given and against the 
tractual nature of the original relationship. 

Being placed in relationship with different 
local authorities at different times these States 
received varying kinds of treatment according 
to the different policies followed by the various 
authorities and the vagaries of the local officers. 

The first encroachment upon the autonomy 
of the States occurred when attempts were made 
by the local authorities by the imposition of 
rules to curtail the criminal jurisdiction of the 
States, in direct contravention of the assurance 
not to “interfere in any respect in the internal 
management of their territories.” This uni- 
lateral action was clearly unjustified and was 
resisted by the Rulers and in practice these im- 
posed rules were not always followed by them. 

The second important departure of the 
Government from previous assurances was the 
imposition of tribute against the oft-repeated 
assurances not to demand any tribute or revenue 
from these States beyond 5 gold mohurs in 
acknowledgment of their allegiance. Subse- 
quently, even when, after prolonged inquiry, re- 
vised Sanads were grants to some of these 
States in 1867 to remove some of the unauthoriz- 
ed encroachments on their powers, the Govern- 
ment insisted on iziserting a clause making the 
tribute liable to periodical revision in spite of the 
protest of the Rulers, which was strongly sup- 
ported by the local Government officers. 

The Government divided the States and 
Zamindaries into feudatory and non-feudatorv 
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in 1867 after prolonged inquiry and it was the 
intention 

“that the feutlatories will be Cbiefd who, in some sense, 
manage thek own territories. Tluir territories will be 
in the position of protected Stales and neither they nor 
their subjects are amenable in respect of acts done or 
property possessed in their States, to British laws . . . 
In all affairs within their own States, they will be 
sovereigns.^’ (Fide para 5 of letter No. 394|47, dated 
1st Mar(;h, 1865 from Secretary to Chief Commissioner, 
C. P., to Secretaiy-, Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment). “. . . The most considerable of these 
Chiefs have prartirally governed their territories, subject 
to little more than a general political control.” (Fide 
para 6 of same letter). 

But unfortunately justice was not done in 
all cases and though the new Sanads partially 
restored the original rights, some of the Gurhjat 
States, e.g.j Khariar, Borasambar, Phuljhar and 
Bindranawagarh, which were of the same status 
as Gangpur, Bamra, and Bonai, etc., were re- 
duced to the position of British subjects and 
treated as Zammdars in British India, on im- 
proper and insufficient grounds. Gangpur and 
Bonai on the one hand and Baudh and Athmallik 
on the other were also denied the same treat- 
as they were unfortunately at the time 
under the control of different local Governments. 

It will thus be clear that discrimination 
between States of similar status was made 
owing to the different policies of different provin- 
cial Governments, and also due to the vagaries 
of different officers. Khariar, etc., went up even 
to the Privy Council as late as 1912, but un- 
fortunately they could not get back their lost 
status, as the Civil Courts had no jurisdiction 
over the actions of the Government, which 
amounted to “Acts of State.” 

These facts will clearly show that the ori- 
ginal status of these States was high and that 
there was never any raising of the status of 
these States for Imperial reasons, as suggested 
by the Orissa Enquiry Committee, On the con- 
trary, there had been unjustifiable encroach- 
ments on the rights of these States. 

That there was never any doubt about the 
true status of these States will be clear from 
the fact that even before the grant of the new 
Sanads in 1867, and even in spite of imposition 
of restrictions in the criminal powers at times 
between 1829 to 1863, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Sambalpur reported that the Patna State 
continued to possess the following powers in 
1863: 

** Exeimption from payment of land tax beyond a 
fixed »um by way of trioute or jumah,” right “to enjoy 
or levy other taxes which elsewhere are collected by 
the State,” “the Chiefs have alw^a enjoyed the privi- 
logee of levying cttitomary taxes^” right to all 


above *and below ground on his estate, whether waste». 
forest or minerals,” “ontire jurisdiction, Civil, Criminal 
and Revenue,” and “ full Police powers.” 

Before concluding the liistory of the Sam- 
balpur Group it is necessary to say a few words 
about Kalahandi. 

“Kalahandi or Karond was formerly an independent 
State, paying no tribute to any power; but it eventually 
came under the dominion of the Marhattas.” It “was a 
tributary Chieftainship owing allegiance to the reigning 
Marhatta family of Nagpur. When in 1853, the Province 
of Nagpur lapseef to the Crown, Karond came under the 
jurisdiction of the British Government and was created 
a Feudatory State in 1867.” (Fide Aitchison’s Treaties, 
Engagements and Sanads.) 

(2) The Cuttack Group . — ^Thc following 
States belong to this Group : Athagarh, Baram- 
ba, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Hindol, Khandpara, 
Narsinghpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Ranpur, Tal- 
chcr, Tigiria; (Athmallik, Baudh); Keonjhar 
and Pal-Lahara, and Mayurbhanj. Engage- 
ments were executed between the first twelve 
of these States and the British Government in 
November, 1803, as a result of negotiations after 
the fall of Balasore. Baudh, which at that time 
included Athmallik as a tributary, executed an 
engagement in March, 1804. Separate engage- 
ment with Athmallik was made in 1819 and 
Athmallik was treated as a separato State since 
then. Baudh and Athmallik continued to be in- 
cluded in the Sambalpur group till 1837, when 
they were transferred to Cuttack. Keonjhar 
which then included Pal-Lahara as a tributary 
ex(*cuted engagement in December 1804. Sub- 
sequently Pal-Lahara was treated as a separate 
State though the paramountcy of Keonjhar was 
recognized and the tribute paid by Pal-Lahara 
used to be credited towards part of the tribute 
due from Keonjhar. Tlo engagement was enter- 
ed into wdth Mayurbhanj till 1811 as a Rani 
was on the Gadi and the succession was dis- 
puted. The Rani’s successor executed ikrarna^ 
mas in 1812 and 1815 and engagement was first 
executed in 1829. 

It may be mentioned here that besides these 
States there were also the Slates of Angul and 
Bank! and eight others which were formerly in- 
cluded in the Cuttack Group. But these States 
were reduced to the status of Zamindaries for 
various reasons at different times before the 
Mutiny. 

The general history of these States is that 
formerly many were independent States, while 
some were dependents of some other States. 
Keonjhar was paying only revenue for certain 
villages that it held on rent from the 
Marhattas in the Mogalbtmdi area. 
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“The independent Raja of Koonjur is a renter of 
part ol the Moghulhundi territory in Cuttack.” {Vide 
letter dated 19th January, 1804 from Lt.-Col. G. Harcourt, 
commanding in Cuttack) . “ And the Commissioners 
positively state that so far as regards the district ^f 
Koonjur, the Rajah was entirely independent of the Gov- 
ernment of Berar.” {Vide letter dated 4th March, 1804 
from Secretary to Government of India to Hon’ble Major 
General Wellesley, para 22.) 

Leaving apart tlie status of the different 
States before the British connection, which 
as stated before does not have, any practical 
bearing on the present status of the States, it 
is clear that the Statens of the Cuttack Group 
aho entered into bilateral engagements with 
the British Government and were recognized as 
autonomous States. 

The subsequent history of til) is group also 
shows the same sad tendency for local Govem- 
m(‘nt OfBcers to encroach upon the rights of 
the States beyond the terms and conditions of 
the original relationship, as we have already 
seen in the case of the Sambalpur Group of 
States. As already remarked, however, there 
were variations in the treatment accorded to 
different States according to local circums- 
tan(‘es, and though this group was lucky enough 
to escape any considerable enhancement of 
tribute, they were subjected to various other 
kinds of interferences in their internal affairs 
at different times. Efforts were made to 
curtail the criminal powers and by subsequent 
Sanad*? to impose various other kinds of res- 
trictions Being under a different local 
Government, these States were also not 
fortunate enough to get even partial justice by 
removal of some of the unjustifiable encroach- 
ments on their rights, as some of the Sambalpur 
Group did by the Sanaeft of 1867. 

It would be clear from the history of these 
States also that the encroachments on their 
powers due to the tendency on the part of 
local provincial officers to try to absorb the 
States into British India and treat them as 
parts of British India were incompatible with 
(ihe original relationship with the British 
Government and their original autonomous 
position. The subsequent restoration of the 
status by the new Sanads of 1937 and removal 
of the restrictions, was therefore an act of 
justice and was not the result of any evil 
Imperial policy. 

Since the Committee have laid much 
stress on the ' opinion of local provincial 
(Mcers regarding the status of these States in 
their attempt to make out a case for absorp- 
tion of the States into British India, it is 


necessary to make a few observations on that 
point. 

The tendency on the part of officer'^ of 
local provincial Government‘' to hubordmai;C 
the interests of the States to those of provinces 
is not surprising. It is only natural and it 
arises fronj ordinary human weakness. It 
would be too much to expect officers interested 
in a provincial Government to give justice to 
the States when the interests of the Province 
clashed with those of the States. If, therefore, 
tihe local officers in Orissa or the officers of the 
Bengal Province were in favour of absorbing 
the Cuttack Group of States and treat them 
as jiarts of British India, or in other words, 
were trying to subordinate tlie interests of the 
States to those of the Province, it was clearly 
unjustified and opposed to the original status 
of these States and their original relationship 
with the British Government. Tlie Govern- 
ment of India, who at least were in possession 
of all the facts of the case, cbuld not agree 
with the views of the Bengal Officers and their 
decision to treat those States not as parts of 
British India was right and just, and 
accordance with the original position of these 
States. It would not be out of place to men- 
tion here that the unjustifiable and illegal 
imposition of excise duty by the Bihar and 
Orissa Govermnent on the opium and Ganja 
supplied to the States, thereby indirectly taxing 
State subjects for years and thus taking lacs 
of rupees which should have gone to ^he States 
is an instance of the subordination of State’s 
interests to Provincial interests. This illegal 
exaction was only remedied when the Stahes 
were taken directly under the Government of 
India in 1933. The loss of excise revenue 
caused to Seraikella State by opening excise 
shops in Jamshedpur (within neutral zone) 
and not allowing the State to open similar 
shops on its own border to counteract the evil, 
is another instance to the point. 

Two wrongs cannot make a rii^t and the 
wrong opinions of the local officers or the 
unjustifiable encroachments on the ri^ts of 
the States in the past, cannot support a case 
for reduction of thcCr original autonomous 
status to that of Zamindaries. Nor can the 
instances of Kanika, Kujang, etc., be of any 
help, as the treatment accorded to them was 
clearly wrong and unjust. If Kanika, Banki, 
Khariar and Borasambar, etc., have been 
unjustly treated in the past, can it be reason- 
ably urged that the same injustice should; be 
done to the existing States ? Because 
Sambalpur. Nagpur, Oudh and Satara. etc. 
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lapsed owing to the policy of Lord Dalhousie, 
will it be justifiable to apply the same policy 
at the present time? This sort of precedent may 
well suffice for the Inquiry Committee, whose 
avowed object is clear when they say; 

accept the unity of India as the fundamental 
baaia for any eoJution, and ve reject her present division 
into two artificial units. Any attempted solution which 
ignores the desire of the people of India to be one unit 
is foredoomed to failure.*' 

But because any solution other than the 
one recommended by the Committee would m 
their opinion be ^‘foredoomed to failure, and 
because the Committee is not in favour of the 
present division of India into two parts, we 
cannot say that the conclusions of the 
Committee are supported by correct findings. 
Arguments which are not logically sound, but 
are manufactured to support the conclusions 
arrived at by wishful thinking may satisfy 
people of a similar mentality whose desire is 
to liquidate the States and to expropriate the 
landlords. But they cannot satisfy the logi- 
cally minded people. The truth remains 
"^hht these States entered into relationyliip with 
the Britidh,' as autonomous States and not as 
Zamindaries. To quote from judgments or 
opinions which have been over-ruled, in order 
to strengthen one^s argument, is like suggesting 
the hanging of a man on the strength of the 
judgment of a subordinate court which has 
been set aside. 

(3) The Smghbihum Group.— The States 
of Seraikella and Kharsawan belong to this 
group. Originally Kharsawan was a main- 
tenance grant of Seraikella and subordinate to 
it, but the British Government treated it as a 
separate State with the concurrence of Serai- 
kella. “ The Singhbhum country was never 
conquered by the Marhattas.” (Vide Aitchison’s 
Treaties, Engagements and Sanads). These 
States, therefore, did not come into relationship 
with the British Government as a result of 1)he 
treaty of Deogaum. Though these two States 
were recognised as independent of Porahat, no 
formal engagemente were entered into with 
them. They had, however, accepted the 
British friendbhip and co-operated with the 
latter during the Marhatta Wars and informally 
accepted the British protection. But in their 
case also unjustifiable encroachment on their 
powers took place as in the case of the other 
groups. These States not having been obtained 
by conquest or by cession, but having volun- 
tarily accepted the Britiih connection, the 
unilateral acrion of the British officers in 
encroaching upon their inherent ri^ts could 


hardly be justified. In their case also justice 
demanded the removal of imposed restrictions.. 
It would be clear from tlie above that these 
States were independent and autonomous 
States at the time they came into relationship 
with the British Government. 

Gbnbral 

It would be clear from the history of 
the different groups of States, that they were 
originally autonomous States and. in many cases 
they came into relationship with the British 
Government on the solemn assurances tliat no 
revenue or tribute beyond 5 gold mohurs will 
be ever demanded from them and that there 
will be no interference in the internal manage- 
ment of their States. It would also bi‘ clear 
that in every ooise unjustifiable encroaebments 
on the rights of the States were mad(‘ and the 
solemn assurances overlooked. This state of 
affairs clearly called for a remedy. The 
Rulers had always rightly protested against the 
encroachments. In 1930 the Chamber of 
Princes passed the following resolution on the 
subject : 

“(1) Resolved that (•) this Chamber is of opinion 
that the gram of a Sanad by the Paramount Power con- 
firming to a State a right which inherently belonged to 
it does not entitle the Paramount Power to claim that 
It has created that right in the exercise of its para- 
mountcy; (6) that this Chamber is of opinion that no 
Sanads imposed by the Paramount Power can supersede 
previously existing treaties or engagements between it and 
a State ” * 

The Government of India were convinced 
of the justice of tbe case and appointed Lord 
Lothiaii to inquire into this question. The 
present Sanad of 1937 was granted as a result 
of that inquiry. t 

A review of the history of tiiese States 
leaves no Toom for doubt that the autonomoua 
and sovereim powers were inherent in the 
States and that the restrictions on these powers 
had been imposed. The necessity for revising 
the Sanads in 1937 was felt not for “ raising 
the status of the Rulers,” as suggested by the 
Committee. Rather, it was to r^tore the 
inherent rights of the States. The new Sanswis 
clearly recognized this by admitting that the 
“restrictions” were to be removed, and not 
stating that extra powers were being granted. 

The revision of the Sanads was felt to be 
necessary due to (1) the realization of the 
Government that the Sanads in the old form 
required considerable revision both in wording 
and in substance in order to conform to tbe 
actual nature of the relations subsisting 
between the Government of India and the 
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States, (2) for removing the specific restric- 
tions, which were not justified by the original 
relationship, (3) conforming the wording and 
conditions of the Sanad to the actual political 
position of the States, (4) removing tJhe 
anomalies which some of the clauses of the 
old Sunads created, and (5) to remedy the 
discrimination in treatment between States of 
similar status. Though the new Sanadi places 
the States “ in a position which would be at 
once equitable to them inter sc ” and removes 
that doubt as to their status w|hich had 
formerly existed in the minds o7 their brother 
Rulers elsewhere,^’ and though “the new 
Sanads now recognize the Ruling Chiefs of the 
Orissa and Chattisgarh States as the auto- 
nomous Rulers of their own principalities, ” as 
remarked by the A. G. G., Eastern States, 
while handing over the new' Sanads to the 
Rulers in. 1937, it is clear that the new Sanad 
has not fully restored the original position and 
full justice has not yet been done to the States 
To mention but a tew' things : The unjustified 
tributes have not been reduced in accordance 
with the original assurances. An advice clause 
has been retained over and above the inherent 
powers of interference under Paramountcy, 
which leaves open an alarmingly large field 
for interference in the internal administration, 
as distinguislied from the admitted ri^it of 
interference under the inherent powers of 
Paramountcy in case^ of maladministration 
and gros^^ \in just ice or oppression. The evil of 
this can be judged from the* recent application 
»of this clause to impose an expensive and 
unwelcome scheme for a Joint Police Rcsen'e 
for the Agency, where no quesHon of mal- 
administration or oppi'essHon was involved, and 
Twhich cannot be justiged from any point of 


view. The Government cannot, therefore, be 
blamed for “raising the status,’' as stated by 
tlie Committee, but should be blamed for not 
restoring the original status fully even now 
and for not having remedied the illegal increase 
of tribute, and for not having done full justice. 

A review of the history of these States also 
shows tliat the Committee’s theory of the 
raising of status ” is not maintainable and 
therefore the charge against the Government 
for having recognized them as sovereign 
States, “ for reasons of Imperial Policy ” is not 
maintainable. Nor can we maintain the Charge 
that the instructions to the political officers (1) 
not to interfere in the internal affairs, (2) that 
th(‘ Ruler has freedom of action in his State, 
and (3) that he should not encourage petitions 
against the Ruler and tHius not weaken his 
authority, in any way means a reversal of 
policy. On the contrar>^ it is in accordance 
with the assurances given at the time these 
States came into relationship with the British 
Government. 

In view of what has been said in these 
pages it will be clear that the premises on 
which the Orissa Enquiry Committee 4iave 
based their report, are wrong and their finding 
regarding the status of the States are conse- 
quently fallacious. 

There could be nothing more patently 
lallacious or unjust than the suggestion that 
the Sanads of these States could be cancelled, 
“ without doing any violence to the rights of 
these Chiefs.” It is really a wonder how the 
Committee could come to this conclusion after 
examining the “ original status ” of these 
Ruler. To wish a thing is different from 
logically justifying it. 


THE PRO^ OF LANGUAGE m BIHAK 

By S. N. DATTJC Bakrister-at-Law 
Patna 


Of late, the problem of the Bengali language 
in Bihar has ahsumed phenomenal proportions. 
The Bengalee Association, Bihar, at its Annual 
General Meeting held at Jamshedpur on the 8th 
Ai)ril, 19J9, passed two resolutions, one request- 
ing the Bihar Government to make adequate 
jirovision for imparting education tlirough the 
medium of Bengali to the Bengali-speaking 
boys, and the other condemning the move to 
change the medium of instruction in primary 
schools from Bengali to Hindi. These two 
resolutions touch the most vital problem con- 
cerning the education and culture of the 
Bengalis in Bihar, specially in the Bengali- 
speaking areas such as Manbhum, Smghbhum, 
Santhal Parganas and parts of the District of 
Purnea, Ranchi and Hazaribagh. 

For a long time past, covert attempts have 
"1)00*11 made to replace Bengali by Hindi, but now 
an open drive has been launched to achieve 
that end, as will appear from the instances given 
below. At a so-called meeting held recently at 
village Chandankiari in the District of Man- 
bhuin, it was resolved that ** having in view that 
Bihari Hindus and Mahomedans represent not 
less than 90 per cent of the total population of 
Manbhum District” and ‘^that Hindi being their 
mother tongue,” Government be moved to take 
steps to introduce primary education in Hindi, 
to open Hindi classes in all schools, to establish 
Hindi Primary Schools in all important villages 
of the district and to conduct mass literacy 
work through Hindi. 

The assertion that 90 per cent of the people 
in Manbhum are Hindi-speaking is astounding. 
It is a baseless claim contrary to all facte and 
contradicting even the oflScially admitted figures. 
Indeed the very reverse is the truth, as will be 
clear from the statistics given below. 

According to the Census Report of 1901, the 
total population of Manbhum wa« 1,301,364. 
The total number of Kurmis was 241,006 of 
which 99,932 were in northern Thanas Tundi 
Topchanchi and Jharia. and in the western 
Thanas Chas, Jualda, Baghmundi, and Chandil. 
The linguistic position in Manbhum based on 
the above census figures was thus stated by 
Air. Coupland in the District Gazetteer ; 

*'Thf prevailing vernacular of the District is the 
western dirieot of Mngsli, known as Rarhi-BoH, which 


is used by 72 per cent of the inhabitants. Along the 
western border this merges into the Magahi form of Hindi, 
variants of which are locally known as Kurmali, Khotta 
or Khottahi, or even Khotta Bangala. Including these 
dialects, which are spoken by over 40,000 people, mainly 
in the north and west of the District, as Hindi, Hindi is 
the language used by nearly 163,000 or 12^ per cent 
of the population.” (p. 72) 

It is clear that Mr. Coupland recognized 
that even in the western and northern Thanas 
only 40 per cent (40,000 out of 99,932) of the 
Kurmis spoke Hindi. The Census Report of 
1911 says : 

“Kurmali is a coirupt form of Magahi, which, a« the 
name implies, is the longue of the aboriginal Kurmis of 
Chota Nagpur (not the Bihan cultivating caste of the 
same name)... This patois is also known as Kliolta or 
Khotta Bengali and is wutten in the Bengali character. 
Locall> it is regarded as a corrupt form of Bengali.” 
(para 730) 

Regarding the two other dialects in the 
further west of Manbhum in the districts of 
Hazaribagh and Ranchi, the Report says : 

“A corrupt form of Magahi is also spoken in Thanas 
Gola and Kasmar, and in part of Thana Ramgarh in the 
south-east of Hazaiibagh. This patois, which is called 
Het-gola, contains Bengali words and phrases and locally 
is considered to be Bengali.” (para 730) 

The Report quotes the opinion of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi, Mr. Thomson^ 
which is as follows : 

“ Panch Parganla or Tamaria is really a composite 
language formed of Bcngdi, Oriya and Bihaii words and 
terminations. . . .There is lio valid reason why it should be 
claimed as a dialect of Bihari rather than of Bengali or 
Oriya.” (para 732) 

When we come from the body of the Report 
to the Tables, we find curiously enough a state- 
ment quite contrary to the Report itself , that 

“ the following dialects have been included in Hindi : 
Kurmali. Khotta or Khotta Bengali; Manbhum 211,411, 
Ranchi 20,875, Singhhhum 7,106, Panch Pargania or 
Tamaria 38,715.” 

The amazing effect of the above unwar- 
ranted inclusion will appear on even a cursory 
analysis of the data furnished by the above 
Census Report and the District Gazetteer. The 
population speaking dialects of Hindi other than 
Kurmali did not show any increase at all in 1911, 
but those speaking Kurmali swelled from 40,000 
in 1901 to 211,411 in 1911. On the natural 
increase, viz., 2 per cent, the 40,000 of 1901 could* 
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inot have gone beyond 48,400 in 1911. -The 
remaining 163,011 constituting 11 per cent of the 
population, whom Mr. Coupland and others, men 
> on the spot, knew to be Bengali-speaking, were by 
one stroke of the pen transferred from the 
Bengali-speaking to the Hindi-speaking group, 
increasing the percentage of the latter from 11 
to 22 

In spite of the above statistical holocaust, 
the Census of 1911 showed that in Manbhuin 
including Dhanbad nearly a njillion spoke 
Bengali as against 3i lakhs speaking Hindi. 
As one of the objects of the annulment of the 
partition of Bengal was to bring under one 
administration tlie predominantly Bengali- 
speaking tracts, it was decided at the time of 
re-partition in 1911 that the position of such 
tracts in Assam aiul Bihar would be recon- 
sidered hater. These tracts being very rich in 
mines and minerals. Bihar was against their 
re-transfer to Bengal. At the 1921 Census, the 
enumerators were rightly directed to “enter the 
language which each person ordinarily speaks 
in liis own home” with the result that a large 
number of people speaking the local Khotta 
‘dialect wfis entered as Bengali-speaking. But 
in view of the redistribution to come and the 
desire to claim those tracts as Hindi- speaking, 
these Khotta-speaking people were subsequent- 
ly transferred to the Hindi-speaking group. As 
a justTication of this extraordinary procedure, 
the Beport said : ^ 

“ It is impof^sible to say that Khofta in cither Hindi 
or Benjiali, but as it was treated as Hindi in 1911. ii 
was thought better on the whole to treat it as such on 
the present occasion" (p. 209). This anxiety to enter 
as Hindi a language which admittedly is impossible to 
regard as such is in sharp contrast with the attitude to- 
waids the d'alect of Bengali in* eastern Purnea, of which 
the number of speakers recorded in the Census of 1911 
was over 6 lakhs. At the 1921 Census, they were all 
recorded as Hindi-speaking, because the sub-divisional 
officer thought that a speaker of pure Hindi would he 
more at home in the area than one of pure Bengali. The 
standard was shifted from the language spoken by the 
people in their own home to the capacity of a stranger 
to understand it; and a language declared by the linguis- 
tic survey of India as a dialect of Bengali and shown as 
such in 1911 Census was converted into Hindi by a sub- 
divisional officer. The alteration was not interfered with 
for the illuminating reason ; “ The entry was * Hindi ’ 
and could not simply be changed to Bengali." (p. 212) 

Says Mr. Tallents : 

“ The proportion of Hindi or Urdu speakers to the 
population is much what it was ten years ago in most of 
the districts of Bihar. In Purnea, it has greatly increased 
at the expense of Bengali." (Census Report, 1921, p. 212) 

The last Census Report showed the total 
population of Manbhum to bo 18,10,896 of 
which 12,22,689 were Bengalis. Even according 


to this, Bengalis formed 67 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the district, a calculation obviously 
incorrect and lower than the actual figure. In 
the Sadar Sub-division, 81 per cent were re- 
corded as Bengalis, besides 9 per cent mostly 
Santhals were recorded as using Bengali as 
their second language. Thus in the Sadar Sub- 
division, 90 per cent of the population use the 
Bengali language. In the mine areas in th“-s 
district, the majority of Hindi-speaking people 
belong to the floating population of labourer^. 
Tlie language of a country is not determined by 
that in use among its floating population and the 
language of the permanent residents cannot be 
appraised by what is current amongst the 
people who have come to wmrk in the mines and 
collieries. Mr. Lacey, Census Commissioner of 
Bibar, in his report has remarked : 

*‘Tn Manbhum, Bengali has no serious rival as a 

mib<$idiary language Other races (especially the San- 

ihah) when compelled to adopt a foreign-tongue, turn 
with one accord to Bengali," (Census Report, 1931, p. 
240). 

In spite of all these facts, the record of 
rights were prepared forcibly in Hindi when ^he 
survey came. The difficulties cre£^ted by the 
preparation of the record of rights in Hindi 
resulted in widespread dissatisfaction. What 
followed is best given in Mr. Gokhale's report 
on the Survey and Settlement of Manbhum : 

“ Four memorialH fwere then submitted protesting 
against this decision. These were supported by the then 
Additional Deputy Commissioner, Mi. Hoernlo and the 
Boarti, but the Government adhered to their original deci- 
sion which they declined lo reconsider. In 1921, the 
question was again re-examined by the Governor-in-Council 
and it was then decided that the record of rights should 
be prepared in Bengali tor Revenue Thanas Nirsa and 
Tundi and in Hindi for the rest of the sub-division.... 
Almost all the documents and papers produced by the 
landlords and raiyats in block E were, however, found 
to be written in Bengali, and there was much difficulty 
in getting the landlords and raiyats to understand the 
Hindi record. Rather than write applications and peti- 
tions in Hindi, several landlords preferred to do so in 
English when they were told that they should write their 
applications either in Hindi or in English, but not In 
Bengali Now that the record of rights has been pre- 

pared in Hindi, it is desirable that every effort should be 

made so that in a short time, there will be at least 

one man in each village who can read the record and 
thus enable the villagers to take full advantage of it." 
(p. 44) 

After the above, can tiiere be a vestige of 
doubt that there was not even one man in these 
villages who knew Hindi ? 

Even a cursory glance at the linguistic 
survey of India by Dr. Grierson, who has had 
no equal in the domain of linguistic research 
so far, will reveal that the entire district of 
Manbhum, the whole of Dhalbhum sub* 
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division, the State of Saraikella, the Thanas 
Silli, Bundu, Tamar and Sonahatu in Ranchi 
District, the Thanas Kasmar, Oola and Ram- 
garh in Hazaribagh Distrirl and the entire 
Santhal Parganas except Oodda sub-division is 
in the spell of the Bengali language. {V}df> the 
map facing page 1 of Vol V). Bengali is the 
language, says Dr Orierson, of the whole 
district of Manhhum. 

“ ManWiiim a Bengali-speaking diatrict and the 
ftame language is spoken in that part of Singhhhum 
known as Dhalbhum.” (Linguistic Survey, Vol. V, p. 139) 

It may be confidently asserted that upon a. 
corr(‘ct ealeulation based upon these authorita- 
tive records, Hindi-speaking people including the 
floating population, even at a liberal estimate 
will not represent more than 25 per cent of the 
total population in the District of Manbhum. 
Yet the cry is to supersede Bengali by Hindi. 

The Kurmi Mahatos of Manbhum are a 
primitive race revsiding in the district for cen- 
turies. They are quite distinct from Kurmi 
Mahatos of Bihar with whom they have no 
affinity or relationship whatsoever except the 
similarity in. name. Their language is Bengali 
and in Kritttihas Mahaton v. Bvdhan Mahatani 
(6 P.L.T, 694) they have been held to be 
Hinduised aboriginals governed by the Daya- 
bhag School of Hindu Law, the law applicable 
to Bengalis. This case w^as decided by the 
Patna Hi(i(h Court in 1925, by the then Chief 
Justice Sifl* Dawson Miller and MaePherson J., 
wdio was regarded as an authority on matters of 
Chota Nagpur. The relevant passage is to be 
found in the judgment of MaePherson J., at 
p. 607, which runs as follows : 

“Now it does not admit of the faintest doubt that 
the Kurmi Mahatos of Manhhum District are racially an 
aboriginal tribe They have no concern what- 

ever except in the accident of name with the Dravido- 
Aryan agricultural and menial caste of Bihar proper. 
This important and numerous aboriginal tribe of agricul- 
turists has, however, moved substantially towards Hinduism 
and rather faster than the other great tribes of the dis 
tricts such as Santhals and Bhumijis." 

This judicial pronouncement by the highest 
tribunal of the province will set at rest all 
doubt. But if any further authority is needed, 
reference may be made lo the Manbhum 
Gazetteer which says ; 

The distinction first drawn by Dr. Grierson between 
the Bihar and the Chola Nagpur Kurmis, which is now 
generally accepted, is exemplified in this district by the 
fact that marked traces of the characteristic Kolarien 
village system remain, the Mahato or village headman of 
the Kurmis corresponding exactly with the Manjhi of the 
Santhals, the Sardar of the Bhumij and the Munda ol 
the Ho races. The Hinduisation of the Kurmis is much 


more 'complete than that of either the Bhumij or the. 
Santhal; they abstain from both beef and pork, though 
they still eat fowls, and in consequence are not reckoned 
among the caste from whose hands a Brahman may take 
water. 'Their characteristic festival, the “ Karam ” des- 
cribed in an earlier paragraph is, however, essentially 
animistic, and typical of an aboriginal tribe. Sir H. H. 
Risley considers that they may perhaps be a Hinduised 
branch of the Santhals. “The latter,” he writes, “who 
are more particular about what they eat or rather about 
whom they will eat with than is commonly supposed, 
will eat cooked rice with the Kurmis, and according to 
the tradition regard them as elder brothers of their own ’* 
(p. 76). Sir R. H. Risley, Director of Ethnography 
for India has further said that “the totemism of the Kur- 
mis of western Bengal stamps them as of Dravidian decent 
and clearly distinguishes them from the Kurmis ol Bihar 
and the United Provinces” (‘People of India,’ p. 96). 
“The Kurmis of Manbhum,” says Dr. Grierson, “are an 
aboriginal tribe of Dravidian stock and should he distin- 
guished from the Kurmis of Bihar who spell their name 
differently with a smooth i-astead of hard R.” (Linguistic 
Survey of India, Vol. V, p. 146) . 

For ages the Kurmis have regarded Bengali 
as their mother tongue and have used it m all 
affairs. In rural areas, they arc quite ignorant 
of Hindi and do not understand a syllable of 
it. Yet at the instance of a handful of interest- 
ed persons, an attempt is being made to intro- 
duce Hindi among them m the Sadar Sub- 
division, and it is believed that the Inspector of 
vSchools, Chota Nagpur Division, is in favour 
of such a course. 

Last year, a public meeting was held by 
the Deputy Commissioner of Manbhum to 
organize and encourage mass literacy work; at 
which amongst others, Mr. J. B. Sen, Parlia- 
mentary Secreta^, the President of the District 
Congress Committee, the President of the Bar 
Association, the Chairman of the Municipality, 
the Vice-Chairman of the District Board, the 
the President of the P^rimary Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the District Inspector of Schools were 
present. At this meeting, a demand was natural- 
ly made that the literacy work should be carried 
on in Bengali. The Committee appointed in 
collaboration with the District Magistrate also 
recommended the same course. But this did not 
suit the purpose of the agitators against Bengali, 
and the literacy work in Manbhum Sadar 
failed. 

On a reference to the Ranchi Gazetteer by 
Mr. Hallett (afterw'ards His Excellency Sir 
Maurice Gamier Hallett, Governor of Bihar) it 
will be found that the Bengali-speaking area in 
the district, viz., Thanas Silli, Bundu, Tamar, 
and Sonahatu covers about 809 square miles 
with a population of 2,26,672. This, as has 
been mentioned above, is also the view of Dr, 
Grierson. But Dr. Grierson goes further andL 
says : 
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. Across the south-ea‘»t corner of Ranchi, a colony 
of Jains, speak the variety of western Bengali knowh as 
Saraki, while the other inhabitants of the same tract 
speak either Nagpuria or Panch-Pargania.” 

In tho District of Hazaribagh, as has 
already been noticed, the Bengali-speaking 
tract covers the entire Kaspiar and Gola Tlianas 
and a greater portion of Ramgarh Thana. Thus 
there is a wide tract in these two districts wdth 
a considerable number of Bengali-speaking 
people. 

According to the Census of l93l, the posi- 
tion in Singhbhum is : Bengali-speaking people 
1,47,517 as against 81,407 Hindi-speaking. 
Besides 19,000 and 65,000 of those speaking 
Onya and tribal languages respectively speak 
Bt'iigali as a subsidiary language. 

Tile position in Santhal Parganas is even 
more curious. Before the formation of this dis- 
trict in 1855, its area formed part of Birbhum 
and Murshidabad Districts, and three out of 5 
sub-divisions namely, Pakur, Jamtara and Raj- 
mahal, were Bengali-s])(‘aking. Rajmahal was 
the capital of Bengal for some years preceding 
1606 and it again became the capital of Bengal 
when 8hah Sujah became the Governor of 
Bengal in 1637. Santhals who live in this place, 
not having script or literature of their own, 
adopted Bengali as a second language from as 
remote a period as history can take us back. 
According to Dr. Grierson the whole District 
of Santhal Parganas except Qodda sub-division. 
7.C., five-sixth of the district, is within the spell 
of the Bengali language. (Vide map facing pages 
69 and 95 of the Linguistic Survey of India, 
Vol. V). “Western Bengali'’ says Dr. Grier- 
son, “ has one sub-dialect called the Mai 
Paharia spoken in the Ventre of the Ranthal 
Parganas." Up to the year 1915, primary 
education in this place used to be conducted 
through the medium of Bengali, when by reason 
of a vigorous camjiaign against Bengali by Mr. 
Luby, the then Sub-divisional Officer of Dhan- 
bad, a reactionay movement spread to the Santhal 
Parganas, in consequence of which Bengali was 
substituted by Hindi in the field of primary 
education. In 1930, Mr. Fawcus, the then 
Director of Public Instniction, found that for- 
cible adoption of Hindi had led to serious 
deterioration in primary education in these areas. 
The whole position was then reviewed by Mr. 
Fawcus in collaboration with Mr. Hoernle, 
Deputy Commissioner of the District, the Ins- 
pector of Schools, (a Santhal gentleman), the 
Special Inspector of Schools for Santhal educa- 
tion (another Santhal gentleman) , the Inspector 
of Schools, Bhagalpur Division (a Bihari 


Muhammadan), Mr. Dain, Commissioner of the 
Division and Mr. Sangram Hembrom (the then 
M.L.C". for the District). The finding arrived 
at can not better be described than in the words 
of Mr. Hoernle : 

“ The policy adopted in Jamtara and Pakur spema 
to have been based on Dhanbad, where Mr. who 

was the Sub-divisional Officer in 1914, institiitecl a MKor- 
0118 campaign against Bengali. In Dbanbad, the local 
patois is Kiiotta, a sort of mixture of Bengali and Hindi 
tending more to Hindi in the west and north-west and to 
Bengali in the east, north-east and south-east (the centre 
of the sub-division being coalfield is polyglot) The pre- 
ponderating tendency is towards Bengali, and in the 1921 
Census, T could find hardly any enumerators who knew 
any language other than Bengali. Titus, in my opinion, 
the policy in Dhanbad was wrong. It follows that a 
policy based on that policy is also wrong, especially when 
it is considered that Pakur adjoins Murshidabad tend 
Birhhum, and Jamtaia. Burdwan and Birbhum. The 
settlement records in both sub-divisions and the vast 
majority of petitions and documents are witten in Bengali 
and the object of teaching hoys to read is largely to 
enable them to understand the records, receipts and 
similar documents.. .Possibly the decision to adopt Hindi 
in 1914 was based partly on census statisti^cs and I happen 
to know the inner history of the latter as I was employed 
on census in this district under Mr. Allenson in 1911. 
There was a move afoot to memorialise Covernmi^it to 
detach the Santhal Parganas from Bhagalpur and join it 
to some Bengal division. A common local patois corres- 
ponding to some extent to the Khotta of Dhanbad is Chika 
Chiki. Theie was some rontroveisy whether this should 
he classified as Bengali or Hindi and in view of the move 
aforesaid, Mr. Allenson directed that it should he treated 
as Hindi. Mr. Lambeit’s remarks that the aboriginal 
language (Santhali Paharia presumably) are more akin 
to Hindi than Bengali is unilelJigible. Except that 
tilt aboriginals have adopted a few woids fioni both 
languages, their own tongue bears not the slightest resem- 
blance to either.” 

The ropult wtiH that in 1931, after 16 years 
of Inal of Hindi, Bengali had to be re-intro- 
duced as the medium of instruction in Bengali- 
speaking areas, in the interests of the educa- 
tional needs of the country. But the move to 
oust Bengali has again been revived. At a 
meeting of the Santhal Parganas District Edu- 
cation Committee, a resolution for re-introduc- 
ing Hindi as the medium of instruction in 
primary schools was forcibly and unconstitu- 
tionally passed with the result that a memorial 
together with a protect by the inhabitants of 97 
Santhal Villages of Jamtara sub-division ha« 
been submitted to H.E. tlic Governor of Bihar, 
llarmotto Sabha and the Santhals of Pakur and 
Rajmahal sub-divisions have also submitted 
their protest resolutions through the usual 
channel. Active propaganda, however, in favour 
of Hindi in the sphere of education is being 
openly carried on by some exploiters and the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammilan at its recent meeting 
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at Dumka has adopted the aforesaid resolution 
of tlie District Committee. 

Recently the Prime Minister of Bihar and 
his Parliamentary Secretary Mr. Krishna Ballav 
Bahay paid a visit to Jamtara in the District 
of Santhal Parganae. The local Bengalis 
waited on them witili the request that provision 
should be made for imparting instruction 
through the medium of Bengali in the primary 
schools in and near Jamtara. In reply Mr. 
Sahay said tliat if the Bengalis have to live 
in Bihar and to mix and. associate with 
Biharia, they must learn Hindi. The answer 
to my mind clearly means that the elementary 
right Of the Bengali children to receive educa- 
tion through the medium of their mother tongue 
does not find favour with the Bihar 
'Government. 

l^hc po])ulation in the district of Purnea 
may be divided into two distinct groups— those 
in the west are Biharis in their social relations, 
customs and language, while those in the east 
are Bengali® in their manners, customs and 
language. Hie line of demarcation between 
^ th e tyro 18 the old bed of the Kusii river. (Vide 
Hunter’s Statis^l Account of Bengal^ p. 
249, and Purnea Census Report 1891, para- 
graphs 10 to 14), The Majority of the people 
in the eastern division are Muhammadans who 
rouglily represent 62 per cent : 

*‘The most numerous Shaikhs are those who belong 
to the Bengali sub-caste and they chiefly inhabit the whole 
of Kishanganj sub-diviaion, and thanas Balarampiir, the 
eastern parts of Araria, Kasha, Amour and Kadwa.’* {Vide 
Census Report, para. 117). 

The Hindu population representing about 
38 per cent is comprised mainly of the follow- 
ing castes and tribes : Sadgope, Kaivarta, 
or Mahisya, Koch, Polin, Rajbansi, Deshi, 
Bouri, Hari and Chandal. These castes and 
tribes are of Bengal origin and can only be 
found in Bengal and in this division of Pume.a 
but nowhere else in Bihar proper. A reference 
to the note regarding these castes and tribes 
in C^ensus Report of 1891 and Buchanan’s 
Report will make it perfectly clear that they 
aix? Bengalis : 

Sadgope : ”Chi<*fly reside in Kishanganj their 

ancestors, before the Muhammadan conquest, owned the 
sovereignty of some principality known as Gopbhum, 
comprised particularly within the present Burdwan Dis- 
trict,’' (Census Report, para 30), 

Kaibartas or Mahisyas : ^’Inhabit chiefly the southern 
portion. .. .from their very name seem to be people of 
Ben|ta\ origin. .. .They also resemble much in their habits 
their fellow castes of the neighbouring district of Bengal.” 
< Census Report, para 3:0). 

Koch, Folia, Rnjbanst, Deshi ; ** All belong to the 


Koch ^ribe....They all use Bengali language” (Census 
Report, para 93). 

Bouri : “ Found in the east and northern parts of 

the district. They are very numerous in Dinajpur,” 
(Buchanan’s Report). 

Hari : “The Haris are of Bengal origin and as such 
speak a Bengali dialect. (Census Report, para 114). 

Chandal : “ A irib^ of Bengali fishermen found 

chiefly in the eastern part between Mahananda and Nagar 
rivers.” (Buchanan’s Report). 

There are also people of castes admittedly 
of Bengal, such as Rarhi Brahman and 
Kayastha, Gandha Banik, Kumahar, Kamar, 
Tantubai and Barui. The western division is 
inhabited by the Hindu castes which are com- 
monly found all over Bihar but scarcely in 
Bengal, viz,, Maithil Brahmin, Rajput, Amabasth 
and other Kayaethas, Babhan Bania, Lohar, 
Koiri, Dhaiiuk, Beldar, Mpsahar, Dhangar, and 
Doshad. According to Dr. Grierson the 
language spoken in the cast division “ is a sub- 
dialect of Northern Bengali dialect. ” Says Dr. 
Grierson : 

“The westein limit of Northern Bengali dialect 
extendn into the Purnea district; that language may he 
taken as occupying the eastern third of the district, that 
is to say the whole of Kishanganj and the eastern half 
of the Sadar sub-di vision.” 

I have already mentioned how at the 1921 
Census the Hindi-speaking population was 
inflated at the cost of Bengali. 

Most of the primary schools in the eastern 
division are on Bengali basis. But efforts are 
being made to replace some by Hindi schools. 

The Congress Working C/ommittee has con- 
sidered the question of the language to be 
i doptod for medium of instruction and has 
resolved : 

“ In Bihar in the area^ > ivhere Bengali is the spoken 
language, the medium of instruction in primary schools 
should be Bengali, but in such areas provision should 
also he made for instruction in Hindustani in the primary 
schools for those whose mother longue is Hindustani, 
if there is a reasonable number of students speaking 
Hindustani. Similarly in Hindustani-speaking areas, edu- 
cation in primary schools should be given in Hindustani, 
but if there is a reasonable number of Bengali-speaking 
students, they should be taught in Bengali. In the 
secondary schools, education should be given through the 
medium of the language of the province but the State 
should provide for education through the medium of any 
other language where there is a demand for it on the 
part of the residents of any district where this other 
language is spoken.” 

This resolution was passed by the Working 
Committee as far back as on the 13th January 
1939, We are now in September and yet nothing 
lias been done by the Bihar Government to 
implement the resolution. In fact the position 
is worse today as I shall presently show. 
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On the 3rd July, 1939 at a meeting held at 
the Haripada Sahitya Mandir, Purulia, Mr. 
J. B. Sen, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Government of Bihar openly said : 

“I openly declare before you that neither Dhanbad 
nor Purulia is a Hindustani-speaking area. If there is 
any such assertion in any quarter, it is quite absurd. 
The whole dislricl of Manbhum, m its entirety, is Bengal 
soU and Bengali-speaking land. Dr. Grierson’s authority 
is hnal on this issue ” 

In spite of the Congress resolution and the 
declaration, the drive against Bengali goes on 
unabated. A eii'cular has been* issued by the 
Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur Division, 
asking the mufussil Pandits to report the name.^ 
of scliouls ill wliich Bengali could be replaced 
imnuMiiately or at a future date. Another 
circular has been issued from the office of the 
Director of Public Instruction calling upon the 
teachers of primary schools in Manbhurn to 
learn Hindi or Urdu within two years. The 
District Board, 1 may mention, is in charge of 
primary education and spends a huge amount 
after it. But thc'^e steps are being taken 
without any reference to it. 

The StarcMight, a Congress organ of the 
Province, has been fomenting and fostering the 
move against Bengali. It has asserted in and 
out of season that Manbhum is a Hindi-speak- 
ing tract. A member of the editorial staff of 
the paper had gone all the way to Manbhum 
some months back with the object of starting 
an agitation against Bengali. He gathered 
round a few interested persdhs and a brilliant 
method of propaganda was conceived. They 
sat together at some places and passed resolu- 
tions which was announced and broadcast as 
widely as possible through tlie press as having 
been passed at mc'etings^ 

In the Purulia Zilla School, a Government 
institution, where out of 582 pupils not more than 
50 arc non-Bengalis, Government while sanc- 
tioning a separate section for the non-Bengalis, 
have not been able to afford more than one 
section for the Bengalis this year. The Mana- 
^ng Committee carefully reviewed the 
situation and recommended that it was necessary 
to open two Bengali sections and one section 
for imparting education either through English 
or Hindustani. But the Government have 
turned down the proposal for reasons best known 
to them. The present arrangement has led to 
a want of accommodation for a large number 
of Bengali students. Mr. Siddhi Nath Ghosal 
had started an Upper Primary Bengali School 
in the village Dhaiya near Dhanbad on a plot 
of land given by the Raja Saheb of Jharia. A 
few years after the establishment of this school, 


the District Board of Manbhum took charge 
of the administration of the school. During 
the District Board’s adminifelration, the 
Dhanbad Municipality made this scho(»l receive 
grants from the municipality. The inhabitants 
of Dhaiya are all Bengali-speaking, but at 
present, out of four teachers in that school 3 
are Hindi-speaking, who teach Hindi and there 
ifi only one teacher who teaches Bengali. Thus 
the authorities arc deliberately neglecting 
Bengali and forcing the villagers, who are all 
Bengali-speaking, to learn Hindi. 

There is a move to displace Bengalii hosd 
masters and insiiecting officers as will appear 
from th(‘ following instances. The lu'ad master 
of the Jharia Raj School happens to be a Bengali. 
The Inspector ol Schools, Mr. Kazini. writes 
in his inspection report : 

“I warned a Hindi-knowing lirad master, but as the 
old Bengali head master has come back, the needs of 
H tndi-reailing bo>s lemain unsatisfied.” 

It is interesting to note that the head 
master is a teacher of English. The head 
niubtcr of Dhanwar M. E. School in Giridih 
sub-diviision who was born in (hidda sub-divi- 
sion in the District of Santhal Parganas,*waB 
brought up and educated there. He passed his 
M. E. examination with Hindi from Godda 
M. E. Sebool as far back as 1902. He joined 
the Dhanwar School, which was not then a 
recognised school, and has been teaching in Hindi 
in top classes. He* passed his Dapartmental 
Examination in English and Hindi in 1937. In 
passing the examination, he had to impart 
model lessons in English and Hindi and was 
successful in both. Inspector after Inspector 
have testified to the high quality of teaching 
imparted by him. In January 1939, the District 
Inspector jjuid a visit to the bchool and wrote 
in his inspection note that the head master 
although departmental ly qualified, is a failure in 
vernacular and should be replaced by a Hindi - 
knowing graduate or LA., C.T. It is noteworthy 
that the same District Inspector wrote the 
following inspection note in 1936 : 

** Classes IV, V, VI & VII boys acquitted nicely the- 
various questions I put them and I felt interested.*’ 

Reference may also be made to the inspec- 
tion report of the Deputy Inspector, Giridih, 
dated May, 1936 : 

“I was pleased with the leeching of the head 
master .... The school has shown distinct improve- 
ment since my last visit.’* 

And to that of the Inspecting Officer for 
Muhammadan education, Chota Nagpur dated 
July 1937 : 

**The staff may be said to be eflkient and tnfficient.*’ 
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Thus not a word against the head master is 
to be found anywhere in any of tlio previous 
inspection notes. All of a sudden, Mr. K. Prasad 
comes and finds him incompetent and recomm- 
ends that he should not be n*tamed. The present 
District insptetor of Schools, Santhal Parganas, 
who speaks Bengali<, Hindi and Santhali 
equally well, is going to be replaced by a Bihari 
w*!!© knows neither Bengali nor Santhali. The 
new Deputy Inspector of Schools, Deogbur and 
Jamtara sub-diviaions, is a Bihari who is quite 
innocent of Bengali and Santhali. He is going 
about mapecting the primary schools especially 
in Jamtara sub-division and writing his inspec- 
tion remarks in Hindi, wliich nobody milc^ 
around can decipher or understand. It is a 
wonder how he is managing to test the class 
work of the teachers or to give model lessons 
for the benefit of the teachers and pupils alike, 
l>oth of which are essential parts of his 
duties. 

Thus the Bengali language is faced with 
serious consequences in Bihar. Tho idea of 
having a common language for India is com- 
mendable and there is some purpose in learning 
th^ common language along with tho mother 
tongue. The Bihar move, however, is not to 
foster a national language along with the 
mother tongue but to replace the mother tongtie 
by Hindi. Such an attempt is higlily reprehen- 
sible. The Patna University and the 
Government have introduced the mother tongue 
for the medium of instruction. The effect of 
the present move will be that non-Hindi 
speaking students will be taught through Hindi, 
whi(Ai is no more mother tongue to them than 
English. Hence they will not have the advan- 
tage of studying through their mother tongue 
and will have the disadvantage of learning 
another language in additon to those they have 
to learn today. 


The rule adopted by the Education 
Department that a Bengali wishing to get 
employment in the Education Department as 
a teacher in a recognised school must have 
passed the matriculation vernacular examination 
in Hindi 'having secured at least 45 per cent 
marks is iniquitous. Theoretically, the rule 
does not apply to the old teachers who are in 
service. But it is well known that there is no 
security of tenure in private schools. If by 
some rniechance, an unfortunate teacher who has 
grown grey ip teaching loses his job, he cannot 
get another job, as he has not passed the exami- 
nation nor can he then qualify himself, as the 
University does not permit those wdio are out oi 
employment to sit for the examinatiion. Besides, 
it is cruel to ask elderly men of 45 years or 
over to sit for examination at their age and to 
secure no less than 45 per cent of the marks. 
Any one who has passed the matriculation 
examination (with only 36 per cent as pass 
marks) is qualified to teach Hindi up to the 
Matriculation standard. But the Bengali 
teacher who lias not to ttjadli Hindi, is required 
to secure 45 per cent. This is unfair. Then 
again, tiiere seems to be no conceivable ground 
for having special roll numbers to mark off 
these examinees, a course by v^hich they can 
easily be spotted and examiners may be led to 
become more strict with them as they are in 
the teaching line. 

To add to all these, the Circular letter, 
dated 25th ApriJ, 1939, from the President of 
the Board of Secondary Education, restricting 
employment of teachers possessing extra-pro- 
viucial qualification will make it practically 
impossible for a teacher in a private school 
with extra-provincial qualification to secure 
another job should ' he lose his present one, 
though he may have served the cause of educa- 
tion with merit for years. 
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By De. MONINDRAMOHAjr MOULIK, nm pol. (Rome) 


Okqb lugBAn three of the biggeet imperialist 
Powers are involved in a life and death struggle. 
Only twenty years have passed since the great 
catastrophe of 1914-18. We have in our midst 
too many individuals of that generation who 
fought in the Great War. The horrors of that 
period are too vivid in their memory. The pic- 
ture of devastation and destitution is too fresh 
in their minds. We have now entered into 
another struggle the consequences of which are 
inestimable and the trials of which are incalcu- 
lable at the present moment. Either Versailles 
would be vindicated or the eternal tragedies of 
German history would be repeated once more. 
In the meantime, however, not only the 
boundaries of States will be subjected to far- 
reacinng changes, but also their internal social 
structures may undergo radical transforma- 
tions, It is indeed through these transforma- 
tions that a new world order is believed to 
emerge from the present struggle and chaos. 

Apart from the big Powers of whom the 
attitude of Soviet Russia and Italy is still un- 
decided at the time of writing (15th September, 
1939), the smaller European States will be 
called upon to play not an indecisive part in 
the battle when it will thicken and when its 
rigours will come to be felt*more intensely by 
the principal combatants. Of these States, the 
attitude of the Members of the Balkan Entente 
(Jugoslavia, Rumania, Greece and Turkey) 
towards the combatants may, with some 
measure of accuracy, be anticipated. But one 
of the most anomalous diplomatic positions in 
front of this war is that of Hungary, rendered 
more difficult to guess by the indecision of Italy 
and by the German-Soviet Pact which must 
have complete^ upset the calculations of the 
influentifid pro-German elements in that country. 
The geo^aphical petition of Hungary has not 
only a great strategic importance for the deci- 
sion of a war in Central or Southern Europe, 
but the part that may be played by a strong 
and war-iike racial Wock forming a wall 
between the Teutons and the Slavs has great 
Mgmficanoe for the |»oWem of lasting peace 
in Central Europe. Hungary denmnatea the 
Danubei a river that has aem history made and 
re-made on its banks and that te one of the 
main arteries of traffic in Central Europe. The 
IHnube also gives Hungary and Rumania their 
rich harvests. Since the msMuas, the shadow 


of Hitler has fallen upon the Danube on its 
entire course, and specially on Budapest. 
Hungarian statesmen who have been cultivat- 
ing friendship with the A?dS Powers in the 
interest of their revisionist aspirations were 
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not certainly happy to find all on a sudden 
their frontiers mingling with those of the Reich 
after the anschluss. Their suspicione were 
soon verified as the contagion of Nazi propa- 
ganda i^^read in Hungary, An anri-Jewish 
drive was set in motion by the Government 
which culminated in the^^ resignation of Dr. 
Imredy, the Prim© Minister, in February last, 
whose great-grand-fariier was a Jew. Strangely 
enough Dr. Imredy was also accused of being 
strongly pro-Pasdst and pro-Nazi; he started 
the Hufigarian X4fe Movement with its 
mystical emblem of the white stag of Magjrar 
folk-lore. Dr. Imredy's embryonic fascjam 
was suceessfulty dissolved by Count Teliky, 
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A coIlecUon o{ Hungarian handlerafit — Earthenware and metal works 


hi8 mcoemor as the Premier of Hungarye It 
IS in sBtidapest that the anti-a^itic 

measure adopted against Dr. Imredy was 
merely a pretext for tftrushing his Pascist party, 
called the ^'Hungarian Life £^artys” Hungari- 
ans are as m^h anti-Bolshevik as anti-Nasi, 
although pohtioai e^ciousness is limited only 
to the iKkelleotojall and the petit bourgeois. 
The peasants ali iictremely poor and ignorant 
The Hungarians also took advantage^ of 
the dismemberment of the Cseoho-Slovak Ee- 
publio by seising a part of the Slovak territory 
which, they elaimed, was inhabited by Magyars 
or Magyar-speaking population, but the enthu- 
siasm for the partial Mfilnmt of this irre- 
dentist claim soon faded away under the 
increasing pressure of Nasi propaganda and 
the growing influence of the Nasi party in 
Hungary. Apparently it would seem that 
Hungary had tied herself to the apple-cart of 
Nasi Germany as if in complete resignation 
and despair, but the trend of Hungarian foreign 
policy since the anschlmB has been reacting in 
a completely different manner to the Baflmn 
pobtics. Hungary was even apmached by the 
Balkan Entente to ioln it But Hungary’s 
biggest quarrel is with Eumania whi<^ now 
possesses the rich Adds of Tran^lvania ^at 
onoe belol^d to the Magymr Kingdom and 
that gave Hungary the economic and mifitrnry 
potentiality that made her a great Powmr 
during the l>Ual Monarchy. But for t^S 
quarrel and but for the economic pl^i fa 


which Hungiy found herself after the Treaty of 
Trianon, her foreign policy would have taken a 
completely different course and would have 
followed more rational lines consistent with the 
traditions and sentiments of her people. 
Hunganan foreign policy has been principally 
artificial m the post-War years, and perhaps 
on account of that she may be dragged today 
■unwillingly into * an unwanted war. The 
Magyars are essentially a democratic and 
hberty-loving people. 

Tragic History 

Hunganan history* is an unbroken record 
of tragedies. During the Middle Ages this 
country has served as the theatre of violent 
clashes between the eastern races and the West- 
European civilisation, between the Turks 
and the Latm-Tcutons, between Slavs and 
Germans. Hungary is still fhe theatre of the 
last mentioned struggle, and today the same 
str^le threatens ^ destiny of European 
civilisation repiesented in the violent and un- 
oompromising antagonism between the Slavic 
and the Teutonic races, notwithstanding the 
recent Sovmt-Qerman Pact Thus wh^ Hun- 
gary wanted to intercept a piece of temtmy 
on the west In* order to abolish a common 
PoUHi-Eumanian' frmvfcim’, Hitler’s Qermany 
did not lend any seg^rt to ihie ^posal, 
althougb the sdpnratimk of Poland and Eumania 
would nave seemed OCnnany a strategie ad- 
vantage. Germany idoes not want 
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Hungary should have a common frontier with 
the Soyiete. Hungary today, as she was in the 
past, is the wedge between two giants, and 
does not kpow how to play her legitimate part 
in CJentral Europe, in the conflict between 
Germanism and Slavism, or between a semi- 
Asiatic culture and the pure Western product. 

HtJKOABiAN* Nationalism 
Hungary paid the penalty of mutilation as 
a result of her defeat in the Great War and 
lost more than 71 per cent of her former terri- 
tory by the Treaty of Trianon. Hungarian 
rovisionkan has naturally, therefore, figured in 
pQst-War yearn as the central problem of 
Sanubxan politics. Hungaxy’s political ex- 
perimoe has been extremely varied, and the 
tr^tion of monarchy left by St. Stephen is 
still very strong in this country. ']^e asso- 
of Hungarian Monarchy the 
Bahsbttfg dynasfy, as is well-knofwn, is the 
most pindomtnaiit Ibetor that has decided tte 
ixmmot the history of Hungaiy. 

A «e^ M agahiit the 

kiM totmn m 

lUtiaMUBai. Htt rnmnaitn irf 

m of Boqguf (tatef ^ 


last century, the restoration of the Hungarian 
constitution under the Austro-Hungarian dual 
monarchy (1866-67) after the Auatro-Frendi- 
Itahan-PruBsian wars (1859), bays some out- 
standing lessons even for the student of today. 
They all demonstrate that the Hungarians are 
a liberty-loving people with a Jong demo- 
cratic tradition reconciled to constitutional 
monarchy. The Hungarian eonst^tuilcui places 
the source of all power and right in the nation 
itself. Thus the royal power also originates 
in the Hungarian nation, and until 18g7, when 
the nation granted the hereditary |i#t to the 
throne of the male issue of the Habsburg 
dynasty, the nation elected its ki% by bgllot, 
and on his death, the right of efecrion again 
became free. The Regency Of Admiral Kieholas 
Horthy today is as sigoidoant as that of Louis 
Kossuth during those fateful years Of Hungarian 
history, 1848-49. 

Hungarian natlmuNp^ hge always fought 
for liberty and MMbem is ^is 

historical fact more prottoance^ than in the 


JVogedy 0 / M&k of Itm Madachf a human 
drama WMeh.lmslbeah con^red with the 
and wfdxm is the of Hungarian nationaKsm. 
In hk psrikee to me translatikm of this 
Bmapor of tik Boyal 

HunfkWn upwa* says • 
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■ Went m «wet Buper- 

«d«9oe. HungB^ry 
truly t^ers thB pictoe of an 
oriental race that haa definite- 
ly turned its face towards 
the West and has oast in its 
lot with West European cul- 
ture. The charms of 
Budapest, the magic city, 
had once won the heart of 
the world. The memory of 
its gay life before the Wav 
still haunts the imagination 
of the older generation. But 
Budapest is not real Hungary. 
Budapest is as much inter- 
national as Paris or Vienna; 
and except for its intellectual 
life which is dominated by 
the Magyar culture, it is like 
Budapest at night other metropolis of conti- 


“ The Ttagedy of Man i« a peculiarly Hungarian 
piece of literature. Yet, as the historical dream wenes 
refer ^nly once to Hungary, it may be asked wherein the 
Hungarian origin, of the poem is evident ? The answer 
is simple. The political problem, the kernel of the work, 
is the same national anguish which one finds at the 
bottom of ao many Magyar poetic works, in Madach’s 
eariy natioiuil struggle and the agony of the 50‘s. As 
a young man he wrote two tragedies dealing with the 
way in which the harmony of the people and its leader 
could be attained, in which way a People may become 
a Nation, and how a nation can exist.” {The Tragedy 
of Man, Budapest, 1933, page 17). 

The Bolshevik ei^criment did not survive 
in Hungary. The reign of terror initiated by 
Bela Kun in 1919 was very shortlived, and 
lasted only from March 2l8t to July 31 st. 
Hungarian political experience is definitely anti- 
Bolshcvik. Hungary ie the first line of defence 
against a Communist drive from Russia into 
Central Europe. 

The Magyar Tradition 
During my travels in Hungary where I 
have had the most delightful of vacations while 
in Europe, i have found tliat the centuries-old 
Magyar tradition still dominates Hungarian 
life. Magyars are brave but peaceful, strongly 
conscious of their proud heritage but not in- 
tolerant of other races or cultures. At the dawn 
of £hH<H>aan history tiie land of the Magyars 
*stood at the cross-roads of the Bast and the 
West, of Ask and Europe, and it was not until 
the nth century that a definitely western out* 
look peixetrated Hiifigadan life and culture. 
In ruial Hungary the Bast miogka with tik 


nental Europe. But in order to know 
the real Hungary, to have a glimpse of 
the characteristic Magyar life one has 
to know rural Hungary. The rolling plains 
of the blue Danube, the wind-swept ‘^puszta,’^ 
the gypsy music, the exquisite tokaji (Hungarian 
wme), retain their ever-lasting charm for the for’ 
eign traveller, but it is not enough to know thorn 
even. When you enter into the spirit of Hun- 
garian folk-art and folk-lore, you begin to find 
a new world revealing itself before your eyes. 
Art in Hungary has usen from the earth itself; 
the Magyars love their land not in any abstiact 
sense but in the very material way. Agricul- 
ture is the mainstay of the Hungarian people. 
Apart from the^e exotic attractions, there is 
something in the Hungarian temperament and 
in tlie Ma^ar attitude on life that makes tlm 
Oriental citizen feel more at home in this 
country than in any other part of Europe. It 
may be said that this is due to the fact that 
the Magyars are supposed to be an Asiatic 
race. It may be so. But at the same tin^, the 
Magyars have developed, through the unending 
vicissitudes of history, a philosophy of life and 
a social organization which represent a wonder- 
ful synthesis of Western progress and oriental 
sensitivity. The contact with western culture 
has not been able to destroy completely the 
inner consciousness ebaraotenstie of this ra^, 
whi^ manifests itself in its folk-songs, in its 
legemk of the hermc in Its costumes and 
above all, in its txmtk vmm of life. The 
fisherman of. tl^ Bakton, the peasant of 
Hortphogy^ end the mtiUm oi the Damtim 
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pl&ins have always revealed to me a deep 
sensitivity and a conception of life which are 
as far removed from those of Western Europe 
as near to those of our own. 

The SyiWT or Hitnoarun Art 
To say that art in Hungary rose from the 
earth does not amount to saying that this art 
was devoid of splendour or dignity. The 
peasant being nearest to the earth was the 
first one to make use of the riches of nature 
and elaborate theni into a charmingly naive 
and yet distinctive style. Hungarian decora- 
tive arts and crafts were fashioned by the very 
sensitive imagination of the peasant-folk who 
gave them a charm which is also the distinctive 
characteristic of the Magyar people On the 
designs of dresses, carpets and other household 
objects 1 have often noticed the artistes prefer- 
ence for a scheme of colour contrasts which is 
unmistakably oriental in inspiration. This 
oriental influence, however, was hardly some- 
thing foreign here; it rather effeettni the 
strengthening of the national decorative style 
which is akin to the orient, especially the Indo- 
Persian art. The Hungarian nobility always 
used to indulge themselves in the magnificent 
display of oriental splendour. But the people 
of the Pu82ta,^’ the great Hungarian plains, are 
natural born artists, and their pottery, their 
daily implements made of horn, their leather 
work, the curved and painted •furniture, bed 
linen with lace and brilliantly woven crimson, 
red or bricht blue borders, and the embroidered 
linen cap bonnets of the women, are all graceful 
and intimate because they are made by hand 
and have imagination and tradition in their 
making. Hungary’s greatesl poet, Petoefi, was 
bom on the great plains. While in Budapest 
he was always desperately homesick for his 
Alfoeld. There he wrote his famous poem : 

an the Carpathians with their pine*wood3 
to roe ? 

I admire hut love them not. 

Down there in the liroitlese Alfoeld is my world. 

I hohold it my soul is like an eagle freed. 

at twilight come the wild ducks, 

Driven by the wind from their swaying reed. 
Here was I born. Hise 1 was cradled, 

Here do I to die and here itiy tomb be raised.” 

Petoefi’s wish was not fulfilled. In his 
twenty'*8evarth year, already a famous poet imd 
national hero^ who wrote the great revo!u-> 
tionaiy song **T$ipn Magyar/* he was kilted 
in the fii^t lor Himgarlaii UbeHy ^ ISiSl. Be 
was last seen with B^*s m&y in *IVansylvnnia 
at SaepBsvar, but after the bis Was 
not found althaiifl^ friends asa^died for dnyt. 
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They could not fulfil his desire to be buried 
under tiie acacia trees of his beloved Alford. 
Andrew Ady, the poet who iahorited Pettteft's 
fierce love for freedom, died young too, but 
established himself as the genius of modem 
Hungarian poetry. 

The beat interpreters of Hungarian folk- 
songs and the famous ‘Cardas** dances are the 
gypsies, althougli the gypsies ai-e not Magyars. 
A strain of sadness runs through all these rolk^ 
songs and ballads, and when the music of the 
gypsy IS not very and quick, it is full of lOUg^g 
and molancholy like the hori*on-less Pusstas of 
Hungary. The proverb ^‘Sirva vigad a magyftr*^ 
(the Magyar enjoys his weeping) is true to life. 

Hunuary’s Dilemma 

Takmg all the above historical and cultural 
facts into consideration, one can hardy resist 
the conclusion that Hungary’s place in European 
politic.^ should not be with the aggressors, but 
with the great democracies and on the side of 
the liberty-loving peoples As a matter of fact, 
Hungary’s contacts witli England and Prance 
are long-standing. vShakespearo festivals are a 
long tradition in Hungary, and Shakospearea 
dramas are hardly more popular anywhere 
else in Central Europe than on the Hunjgarian 
stage. But it was a queer miscalculation of 
France to dismember Hungary at Trianon, per- 
haps out of that eternal French anxi<^ for a 
(rerraan reprisal with the aid of Hm^ry. 
Placed between French punishment on the ohe 
hand and the rising tide of Pan-Slavtem re- 
leased by the organisation of the little Entente 
on the other, Hungary was forced to gtVe Up 
her traditional sympathies and to be thrown 
into the open and designing arms of Italy and 
Germany. Hungary thus site today at the cross- 
ways of European politics, watching the course 
of events she cannot control and wait^ the 
hour when the fatal call comes again to her 
door. Still there is yet one way h Which 
Hungary may be spared the trials of a incMiibm 
warfare, and that k the attitude ||p) 3 r in 
the present conflict. Hungary will be to 
follow the policy that Italy may And 

this latter again depends upon the intentions of 
Soviet Russia. Hungary thus may be a helpless 
victim of the relentless paioe of row^ Politics 
while her heart k craving for peace, and the 
admirable work of Magym* statesmen to build 
up a New Hungar^r ma^ be eternally nipped in 
the bud. But will history provide another 
mtprm on the banka of the Danube and the 
fondest di the Magyar heart will be ful- 
filled without paying A bitter price for it ? 
Scetsmlwr IS, IWn 



THE SHJC Industry m India 

By Miss WAHIDA AZIZ 


M in Hebrew so in Sanskrit, the greatest 
jMMiSible confusion exists as to the early names 
and synonyms that should be viewed as 
denoting silL It is, therefore, probably not far 
from correct to affirm that all the un- 
douked references to mulberry silk, in early 
Hindu literature, speak of it as an important 
article and further that it is not until com- 
paratively modern times that we have direct 
indications of a fairly extensive silk produc- 
tion in India. 

Many writers have given a most graphic 
and poetic sketch of the classic reference to 
silk. Others have followed in their footsteps 
and given their versions of the same story, each 
advocating some special aspect of interest or 
listing the arguments in favour of a particular 
view. The study of the literature on this 
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countries to which the fibre or its bailee were 
conveyed. 

The cultivation of silk in £ti^[>e was 
established "by the Emperor Justinian about the * 
year 560 A.D. He introduced two to 

convey the eggs from China to Constantbople. 
From Greece it spread to Italy and later to a 
France. The manufacture of silk in England, ^ 
which dates from the time of Henry VI, re- * 
ccived its greatest impetus through the Edict 
of Nantes in 1086, an Edict that drove many of 
the beet workmen of France to take refuge in 
England where they established the silk indus- 
try of Spitalfields. 

iNTBOCrUCTlON IN In0IA 

Though the East India Company need not 
be viewed as having introduced mulberry silk " 
cultivation into India, it was through their 
strenuous efforts that it became an established 
industry in the plains, and that an export trade 
was organized both in raw and manufactured 
silk. Silk was, doubtless, largely imported by 
land routes from China, long antenor to its 
production having been attempted. But it is 
significant that no absolutely certain reference 
to silk occurs in the Vedas. In the Mahabha* 
rata, silk is mentioned among the lafesents « 
brought by the Chiefs of India to their Para- 
mount Lord. But there is nothing to prove 
that these offerings were not imposed silk or - 
even textile derived from the tmar or other wild 
worms. It is thus by m means certain that « 
such allusions prove the eidstence in India of 
an indigenous mulberry silk industry. 

It is^ however, quite poasible and indeed 
highly probable that several attenupts n^t have 
been made to introduce the mulberry sili: indus- 
try into India Imig anterior tq 
endeavours of the H is 

believed that Mantel fifo^ ita veif geogra- 
phicid posttmA) nave {lepeateil inter* 
changes with httitba mSk betwm 
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co nd u cted 
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along tlie North-Western Frontier are th^re 
either mulberry trees or the mulberry-feeding silk 
worm, except at Palampur, where the Punjab 
Government has now set up a centre for the 
production of silk in Province. 

Lastly, the comparative silence of histori- 
ans, as also of monograph writers^ on the 
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Interior of the Government Silk Filature at Srinagar 

subject of the efforts to introduce or extend the 
cultivation of silk-worm, during the reigns of the 
various Mohamedan dynasties va India, is to say 
the least of it, remarkable and goes a very long 
way towards the conviction that until the ad- 
vent of the East India Company mul^rry silk 
growing was nowhere in India an important 
inditirtry. ^ 

DlWIOtX)PMfiKTS 

Although ihe Chinese aealously preserved 
and guard^ the secrat of reeling silk from 
cocoons for a very long time, its spread was 
inevltabte. Slowly the art filtered into India 
where it ^v»d v«ty rapidly first in the Assam- 
Benga] plain and in Kashmir; later on it 
appears that the plateau of Mysore imported 
Imn Sc^ Ohina. Tippd Sultan is 
introduced silk into 
the itate of But it is also probable 

that siOc iouripieo du d inedest scale before 
and atteni^toii to higibeve it 

Whatever Urn ease w ratting ^ aSh 

In was Mud easy ewast 
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The rearing of mulberry silk-worm is now 
mainly confined to Bangalore and tlie Kolar 
districts. The progress in Mysore Plateau has 
been so unifonnly rapid that it Is ranked to be 
the largest silk* producing unit in the whole of 
India, producing about 60 per cent of the total 
production of raw silk^ which is about 20 lakhs 
of pounds in normal times* Since this commo- 
dity played such an important role in the 
economic life of the people of the State, tlic 
Government always alert to industrial expan- 
sion, devoted considerable energy and time to 
the development of the silk industry. Eeseareh 
work in silk-worms and mulberry cultivation is 
being carried out almost incessantly to evolve 
new races and improved varieties of mulberry) 
and the Government granary supplies seeds free 
from di8ea!»(‘ to farmers and sericulturists at a 
nominal price. Several other method^ have also 
been adopted for the production of aiJk of the 
best quality. 

Similar attempts are now being made in 
Bengal, once the proud home of tlie Cilk indua- 
try, lor improving its race and aohdng the 
knotty problems of its life. The Serieultural 
Section of the Bengal Department of tndustfliia 
is making serious endeavour to improve it gnd 
the results obtained so far encourage the future 
to be viewed with reasonable optimk^ The 
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As a Faault of research it has been made 
possible to raise a new multivoitine hybrid race 
(Italian) by erossing indigenous ‘ Nistari * with 
a superior Italian univoltine. It has large silk 
contents in the cocoon and longer and stronger 
silk filament. A few defects which have been 
discovered in this race are being studied and 
eliminated in order to make it fit for passing 
on to ordinary rearers. 

Silk Fabrics 

Silk fabrics, which are produced all over 
India, are of several kinds, but noted among 
them are the Tassar, Muga and Eri. The cloth, 
called ‘Arrundee,’ which is mistaken for silk, is 
neither made with cotton nor silk, but is a kind 
of herba spun by a worm that feeds upon the 
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Shsvl cnphroidery which i» a speciaHty of Kashmir. 

arc the most impular 

leaves of the tree, called ^ Arrundee,’ which bears 
a round pHdcly beriy, of whidb oil is made. 

From the mtistic point of view the Muga 
silk is ^ most interesting^ mnce it is the mik 


employed in many kinds of needlework an( 
moreover, can be spun readily; while the Tasrfa 
is difficult to spin and Eri so exceedingly difficuli 
that it is nearly always carded and spun. 

In the United Provinces, where the silk is 
mainly used, it has several varieties, such as 
Kimkhab, Baftas, Amrus and Abrawans. 

Amru silks are the speciality of Benares, 
and are manufactured for persons whose purse 
will not allow them to procure Kimkhab or 
Bafta garments. In Europe they would be 
called brocades, but the line of separation 
between the Himnis of the Deccan and the 
Amrus of Benares is an extremely narrow one. 
The warp and weft in Hirarus are usually 
specially prepared cottons or they may be one 
or both in wool with the special flower wefts in 
silk mainly, but occasionally also in cotton. 
Many of the Amrus produced in Benares have 
cotton or Tassar silk warp and the special 
flower weft is in imported cotton yarn of a fine 
quality. 

Sangi is the speciality of Azamgarh, though 
produced also in Jalaun and Allahabad and to 
some extent in Lucknow as well. The wavy 
pattern (khanjari) worked across the Sangi 
silks is a woven effect produced in order to 
imiitate Mashru of warp tie-dyed fabrics. 
They arc either woven of pure silk or Tassar 
and cotton mixed, the warp being as a rule 
coarse and the weft fine. 

Gulbadans are largely used by Hindus, and 
also, when mixed silk and cotton, by Mohame- 
dans. They are made at Aligarh and have 
mostly red ground with wavy lines in white and 
green. The Ilachia silk is made at Agra, and 
differs from the Doriyas of Azamgarh and 
Bulandshahr in quality only, the Ilachia being 
closer and finely w6ven. 

In the Punjab, — Multan, Bahawalpur and 
Dcrajats are famous for their ^hiyorkharus 
whidh remind to some extent the janiewiara of 
Kashmir and the Deccan. 


Kashmir promises of a future greatness in 
the silk production. Its chief manufactures in 
fabrics are the famous do-Bhallas and square 
shawls. One conception runs through them all, 
namely, the Persian ^ cone ’ or ’ flame " pattern, 
which is often spoken of as Kashmir shawl 
pattern. Some of these ^awls are manufac- 
tured in silk with floral designs (butees) ail 
found the comers, or sometiines in the middle. 
They are of two varieties, shtiA^posand or do* 
kh$ioa, the latter b^ng dbeap and for ordinary 
use. The more costly ones have graceful seroll 
of poppies With flowers ihqwm in d^de view, in 
full face view, and also in bdd^, the txwmmm 
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of the petals being indicated by a mettliog of from Chma^ power loom mills have been 
the blue and red colourings. established tnat turn out a large amount of the 

Silk is also manufactured in most towns spun silk goods that are sent to Burma. These 
of the Bombay Presidency, but with the exoep- mills also meet, to some extent, the special 
tion of Bombay. Ahmedabad, Surat, Poona, demands of the Presidency and have doubtless 
Yeola, and Thana, the goods turned out meet undersold the handloom goods of the cheaper 
a purely local demand. More recently and kind, 
taking advantage of the cheap return freights 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE INSPECTORATE IN ENGLAND 

By SAMARENDRA NATH DAS. b.a.. t.d (Cantab), m.r.s.t. 


“The general sufficiency and efficiency of the inspectorate 
18 of vital importance to the well-being of education.** 

In India inspectors are bugbears. Even at the 
present time the inspector's visit strikes terror 
in the schools. Teachers think that the func- 
tion of the inspector is to find fault with 
everything in general and to send a long report 
of adverse nature to the Education Department. 
The same attitude also prevailed in England 
about fifty years ago. But since then the scope 
and character of the inspection have greatly 
changed with the wider conception of the 
service of education. 

The State inspection of schools in England 
dates from 1839. In June 1839, the newly 
appointed Committee of Council on Education 
announced that all future building grants would 
cany the right of inspection. The inspector, 
while he was to see that public money was 
properly spent, would abstain from any 
interference with the instruction, management 
or discipline of the •school. Dr. Kay’s 
(afterwards Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth) 
theory of the inspector’s task was that he should 
assist the teachers anid< managers to achieve 
better things. He would be an adviser, and 
helpful rather than critical. The theory that 
I inspector’s duty is to find *fault belongs to a 
I later date. Thus up till 1862, the work of the 
i inspectors was constructive wid really educa- 
I tional. 

That year a great change came in the 
educational i^rstem. Tlie report of the New- 
castle Cmnmission (1858-61) under the pre«- 
dentship of the Duke of New-Castle appeared 
in 1861. They reported that the increasing 
State grants should be shared by the local 
authorities, that el^mataiy 8Ub|ectB we#i' 
imperfectly taught^ md that instructiim im 
commonly both too ambitious and ton 


neglecting the education of the younger children. 
To remedy these defects the Commissioners 
recommended that Government grants would 
be paid on the basis of average attendance, and 
attainments of scholars in the annual examina- 
tion to be conducted by the inspectors. Thus 
the inspectors came to be a body of examiners 
and the attitude towards the inspectors was 
thus changed. They became the natoal enemies 
of the teachers. 

The establishment of the School Boards by 
the Act of 1870 necessitated! the appointment of 
technical advisers, and the London and other 
school boards engaged inspectors of their own. 
The inspectoral function, however, wAs still 
dominated by the system of payment by 
results; so the main work of the school bo£^d 
inspectors still remained to be holding of interim 
examinations. 

In 1890 the Education Department took a 
bold step in abolishing the system of payment 
by results and by 1894 the schools b^ome 
free from the incubus. Naturally the inc^ctors, 
both Government and local, gradually changed 
their function from holding examinatton to one 
of advising and supervising the working of 
schools. 

But even up to the present days there, still 
lingers some of the 4^ which attached tb the 
inspector’s visit fifty years ago. This |s due 
more to ^e lack of real knowled^ of the 
inspector’s function, which every teadmr id^ould 
^ow. 

The inspectors are civil servants. They 
are called His Majesty’s Inspectors {H.M.I.), 
when they possess the full rank. H.MX is 
rei^nBible for a ^Mistirict,'^ that is for inweet- 
mg sJl etementary, if he is 

fo tils etementarv ^ ^ 
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other branches; for cookery and laundry centres 
if a woman injector appointed for that purpose. 
There are also nine Divisional Inspectors whose 
business is to co-ordinate the work of all the 
branches and to exercise general supervision. 
There is also a Chief Inspector of each of the 
principal types of education with a chief woman 
Inspector. In addition there are staff Inspectors 
for special subjects and for the training of 
teachers. The Welsh inspectorate is a separate 
organization. 

The main duty ot H. M. I. is to know his 
schools and his district with its goodi points 
and its necessities. This means some adjudica- 
tion of the teaching as well as the 
machinery of organization in them, but not now 
an annual set investigation with an annual 
report. By his personal experience and training 
and by the well-established tradition of the 
service he is anxious to see his schools followmg 
good methods of teaching and improving; in 
this capacity he is an adviser and councillor 
more than a critic. 

Sqme of the large L.E.A.’s, like London, 
Birmingliam, Manchester and Liverpool, employ 
a Sorps of inspectors of their own, and the 
BoardTs staff is correspondingly reduced and 
devotes itself more to general problems. But 
elsewhere the Board’s inspectors work for the 
L.B.A.’s. l^eimentary schools are inspected 
once in three years. There are infrequent 
(usually every five years) but regular full in- 
spections m Secondary Schools and Schools under 
Higher Education Committees. The schools 
are _ carefully inspected by experts in various 
subjects as well as by the district inspector, 
and detailed reports are sent through the Board 
to the L.E.A.’8 or Governing Bodies. The report 
deals not only with the organization of the 
school and discusses how far it fulfils its declared 
object, but ailso gives an opportunity for the 
consideration of the curriculum and the best 
ways of dealing with it. Such full inspections 
and reports are rare in elementary schools. 
Of course, sometimes wider enquiries are made 
on the teaching of some subjects in a number 
of schools, or on some problems of general 
importance. 

Apart from routine inspections, H.M.I. 
may report to the Board on some striking 
instance of neglect in dealing with defects or 


inadequapcy of the staff. But for the most part 
H.M.I, acts as adviser both to teachers and 
L.E.A. (Local Education Authority) and as a 
disseminator of new ideas. He has the duty of 
advising teachers and helping them to solve 
any problem of organization or curriculum which 
might arise. In particular, in remote schools 
his visits give the teacher a chance of discussing 
difficulties and experiences. In the matter of 
school apparatus, suitable text-books and time 
table, etc., he is able to contribute the benefits 
of his own experience. The usual procedure n 
to have a conference with the head teachers, 
bo that together they can discuss to arrive at 
bouic practical solution of difficulties. His 
position is one who watches over the interests 
of children, to see that they are being taught 
under decent and healthy conditions and aT(‘ 
not neglected. 

The inspector has aLo certain minor duties. 
When a teacher is appointed tor the first time, 
the Board do not accept him or her as a recogni- 
zed teacher, until they are satisfied with the 
teacher’s practical efficiency. Generally the 
teacher is first appointed on a year’s probation. 
During the year, the district inspector visits 
the teacher concerned and reports on his or her 
teaching ability. 

Another duty of the inspector is to check 
school registers as school grants and bead 
teacher’s balaries are graded according to 
average attendance. 

The collection and compilation of various 
types of data is also one of the dutu^s of the 
inspectors. He collects such things as the 
number of children ready for transference from 
the junior to the senior schools, or the time 
allocated to different types of schools, etc. 
These types of information are of great import- 
ance to the Board itself and the Consultative 
Committee which discusses various educational 
problems from time to time. 

There is also a sphere of the inspector s 
acivities which is comparatively little known. 
Towards him flows a perpetual stream of 
references on all sorts of matters relating to 
schools, teachers, children, accommodation, the 
competence or promotion of teachets, rebuild- 
ing, etc., technical questions requiring not only 
a comprehensive knowledge of education but a 
very close acquaintance with a district. 

Leedi, E^glatid. 




BUN0NESS IN INDIA 


By Dr B O. GHATE, 

In spite of the fact that blindncsb ib one of th(' 
major infirmities in India and that the blind 
population of India cannot bo less than eight 
lakhs * the magnitude of the problem of the 
nlmd ha‘^ not attracted the public attention it 
deserves. 

Although the census reports attempt to 
estimate the number of person*^ suffering from 
some of th(* mam infirmities, the census returns 
in respect of infirmities are always far from 
satisfactory. Mistakes or omissions arise due 
to various causes, such as, intentional suppres- 
sion, unintentional omis-^ions and imperfect 
diagnosis; and as the Census Report for 1931 
points out; 

“enumerator'* cannot be expected to add medical diagnosi<* 
to the r limited capacity to record facts.” 

This is the case not (niy in India but in 
other countries also, so that there is a growing 
if cling aniong'-t statisticians tliat enquiries into 
physical and mental disabilities should not be 
undertaken with the population census. 

The desirability of excluding infirmity 
returns from the Indian Census was considered 
in 1921 and again in 1931, but it was decided 
that, 

“ in the absence of more reliable data from other sources, 
the census returns would at least afford some basis for an 
estimate of the true numbers in the light of the diflfer- 
ence between the figures obtained from local surveys and 
the census returns for the same areas.” 

The figures relating to some of the mam 
infirmities in India are, therefore, available to 
us and their importance^ however crude and 
inaccurate they may be, cannot be ignored. 
The following table shows the number of 
persons suffering from the four main infirmities 
in India : 


The Number of 

Persons Affected 



(Figures are in thousands) 


Infirmity 

1901 

1911 1921 

1931 

Insanity 

66 

81 88 

121 

Deaf-Muteness 

.. 153 

200 190 

231 

Leprosy 

97 

109 103 

148 

Blindness 

.. 354 

444 480 

602 


These fibres do not by themselves furnish 
any conclusive proof as to the increase or 
decrease in the incidence of infirmity in India. 
The swollen figures for 1931 may represent a 
little increase in the total number of the infirm, 
but they are very largely due to better methods 

* Ihd figme of 0 i|^ lakhs snra (m the side of under 
estimation, and tarioos estimaites pat lonrard range from 
20 lakhs to 35 lakhs. 


p1i.d (Econ.) (London) ' 

of organising the census ahd'also of recording 
the infirmity returns. But since every infirmity 
return is an understatement of the true state of 
affairs, it would be safe to assume that the total 
number of the blind in 1938 could not be less 
than 8 lakhs. The figure of eight lakhs may not 
convey any definite notion of the magnitude of 
tlie extent of blindness to a layman; but it is an 
alaiming figure in the sense that, if all the 
blind men in India were to be brought together, 
they would form a population of the size of the 
city of Madras or of two cities of the size of 
Lahore and Delhi or three cities of the size of 
Nagpur, Gawnpore, Benaies, Lucknow, Poona 
or Allahabad. 

Moreover, a blind man must live and if he 
has to live, he must lie fed and clothed. It is 
unfortunately true that a large number of the 
blind in India are beggars. Assuming, there- 
fore, that the minimum average expense of 
feeding and clothing the blind beggar along vith 
the comparatively well-to-do blind man is about 
Rs. 5 per month or about Rs. 60 per year, the 
total expense involved in maintaining the blind 
population of India cannot be very much less 
than 480 lakhs or five crorea. This sum is 
almost equivalent to the total revenue of the 
Government of C. P. & Berar or twice the 
revenue of the Province of Assam. Viewed as 
such, the problem of the blind in India is an 
enormous problem. 

The tragedy of blindness is further 
heightened by the fact that the incidence of 
blindness increases with an increase in age. 
Whereas the deaf-mutes arc generally so bom, 
it is comparatively rare that a child is bom 
blind. The following table shows bow the 
number of the blind per 10,000 of the blind 
population increases with age : 

The Distribution of 10,000 or the IttraiM bt Agf 


Insanity 


Age 

Number per 10,000 
according to age 

Percentage variation 
over the preceding 
age group 

0-5 

325 

.... 

5-10 

1136 

+231 

10-15 

1522 

+ 34 

15-20 

1945 

+ 27 

20-25 

1942 

Nil. 

25-30 

2137 


30-35 

2350 

+ 9 

3540 

2310 

m. 

4045 

2076 

— 11 

45-SO 

1826 

— 10 

60-55 

1356 

— 22 

5540 

1071 

-25 
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Dbat-mutum 


Age 

Number per 10,000 
Mcordittg to age 

Percentage variation 
over the preceding 
age group 

0-5 

1098 


5-10 

2598 

-hiis 

10-15 

2722 

+ 48 

15-20 

2082 

— 23 

20-25 

2099 

— 1 

25-30 

1806 

— 14 

do-as 

1582 

— 12 

35-40 

1250 

— 12 

40-45 

1086 

— 21 

45-50 

810 

~ 13 

50^55 

832 

— 25 

55-50 

572 

Bundness 

— 30 

Age 

Number per 10,000 
according to age 

Percentage variation 
over the preceding 
age group 

oa 

500 

5-10 

764 

+*53 

10-15 

646 

+ 11 

15-20 

784 

— 9 

20-25 

856 

-f 9 

25-30 

923 

+ 7 

30-35 

9.S9 

+ 4 

35-40 

1150 

■+■ 17 

40-45 

1246 

+ 8 

45^ 

1546 

-f 24 

50-55 

1699 

+ 10 

55-50 

2018 

4- 15 


The figures for the age-group 0 to 6 years 
cannot be regarded as at all reliable, because 
arents will not openly mention an infirmity, 

^ oping always that the child may improve when 
it gets older. Nor can deaf-mutism or insanity 
be properly compared with blindness, since 
both of these infirmities are more or less 
congenital. But the following figures for blind- 
ness show clearly that the number of persons 
bom blind is comparatively insignificant and 
that blindness is essentially an infirmity of the 
grown-up : 

DXSTRtBCnOX OF BttNDNESS AT BiRTH OR DURIHC 

THS Fxbst Year 

Age Total Blind Percentage to tho Total 

0-1 1,547 0,25 

1 onwards 599,823 99.75 

AU-Ages €01,370 100-00 

The very fact that the incidence of blind- 
ness increases wdth age shows that if proper 
care is bestowed on any kind of eye-trouble, 
much of the blindness can be prevented. The 
average Indian has many difficulties in obtain- 
ing expert medical aid, but it is also true that 
his ignorance and apathy to eye complaints is 
also an important cause of much of the 
blmdness, Ti^ is home out by the following 


figures which show that after the ages of 
twenty-five onwards, the number of females who 
are blind increases in a much greater propor- 
tion than the males : 


The DtSTRiBCTioN of Blindness by Age and Sex 




Blind men 


Blind females 



per 100,000 


per 100,000 



of the 


of the 



male 


female 


t 

population 


population 



in each 


in each 

Ago 

Males 

age group 

Females 

age group 

0-5 

8,443 

30 

6,419 

23 

5*10 

13,443 

56 

9,167 

41 

10-15 

14,359 

65 

9,708 

51 

15-20 

13,375 

83 

9,875 

62 

20-25 

14,22C 

89 

11,064 

65 

25-30 

14,343 

96 

13.198 

90 

30-35 

14,236 

101 

14,435 

110 

35-40 

16,142 

133 

18.357 

184 

40-45 

17.310 

173 

20,097 

227 

45-50 

20,830 

260 

25,655 

380 

50-55 

21,363 

356 

26,720 

534 

55-60 

25,825 

645 

35,009 

875 

60-65 

26,168 

870 

35,470 

1,180 

65-70 

20,038 

1,000 

25,442 

1370 

70 and 

over. 43,705 

2,000 

55323 

2,500 


That blindness should increase with age 
and that females should be more prone to this 
infirmity than males shows that blindness is 
closely associated with social conditions in India. 
Lt .-Colonel Wright who read a paper at the 
recent Ophthalmblogical Conference in Cairo 
maintained that 

“the prevention of blindness m India and the East is 
not a medical problem but a social, economic and financial 
one.” 

Every evidence '-at our disposal goes to 
coiroborate this view. The number of the 
blind in the middle class and in European 
communities is infinitely smaller than in the 
poorer communities. Bad nutrition, lack of 
proper care during the beginning of eye trouble, 
intense glare of the sun and sandy soil are 
largely responsible for blindness in India. The 
incidence of this infirmity is the greatest in 
those areas where the soil is sandy and barren 
and in those areas which are subje^ to frequent 
dust storms. The following figures show that 
the province of Ajmer ana Merwara tope the 
list for blindness; similarly Rajputana, Sind, 
the Punjab and parts of C. P. and Berar have 
the largest number of the blind per 100,000 of 
the population, whereas Bengal, Travanoore, 
Mysore and such areas as have more of green 
pastures and less of sand are comparatively free 
from blindness. 
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Table showing the Nuubeb of the Blwb 
PER 100,000 OF THE Population 

Area Number of Blind per lOO^OOO of 

population in 1931 


Ajmer-Merwara 

386 

Western India States 

395 

Baroda 

329 

United Provinces 

291 

Punjab 

245 

C. P. and Berar 

273 

Cochin 

131 

Mysore 

100 

N.-W. F. P. 

102 

Travancore 

61 

Bengal 

73 

All-India 

172 


The chief tragedy of blindness in India is 
that much of it could have been avoided. It 
is not yet sufficiently realised that many of the 
blind, of all ages arc curable and that to a very 
great extent blindness is prcventible. The 
average Indian often fails to realise that 
neglected eye trouble may result in partial or 
total blindness and is unwilling to avail himself 
of even the few medical facilities that are at 
his disposal One of the most important single 
causes of blindness is cataract and cataract is 
essentially a curable disease. The census 
reports for the Punjab and Bengal show that 
during 19B1 to 1931—170 and 26 thousand 
successful operations were performed respec- 
tively in these provinc^es and on the ba**is^ of 
these figures, it is not unlikely that at least a 
lakh of people are being sa^fcd annually from 
blindness in India. Yet much remains to be 
done; the average man has yet to be taught 
that the only cure for cataract lies in a surgical 
operation. This can be achieved through 
propaganda and educatign. Then every pro- 
vince will have to start separate eye hospitals. 
The general government hospital today i- 
already too much over-worked and a separate 
eye hospital would be infinitely more effective 
in a fight against blindness. 

The work of spreading the elementary 
lessons of visual hygiene will have to be done 
by local bodies, schools and colleges. In those 
areas where primary education has been made 
compulsory, the school teacher could achieve a 
great deal by sending a partially blind pupil to 
the nearest hospital Similarly children could 


be taught to have an eye bath daily, just 
as they are taught to clean their teeth. 
Local bodies could provide medicines for minor 
eye troubles, warn the public against the 
dangers of inflammation in the eyes and eye 
sores. The houses could be properly ventilated 
and above all, people suffering from serious eye 
trouble could be advised to see an expert as 
soon as possible. 

Export medical opinion today liolds the 
view that the prevention of blindness is no 
longer so much a medical problem as an 
economic and social one. This aspect of the 
problem w^as stressed again and again by 
succ(‘ssive speakers at the recent international 
Ophthalmological Conference held in Cairo; and 
it was generally held that although scientific 
investigation had not yet solved all the problems 
asRoeiat('d with eye disease, it was nevertheless 
possible to carry through a preventive campaign 
with a ennRiderable measure of success by 
attempting to eliminate the social and economic 
causes of blindness. 

Moreover, it should be realised that a blind 
man’s life is not only a source of prolonged 
miseiy to himself but also to all those who are 
responsible for his welfare. From an economic 
point of view also a blind man’s existence is 
Iikc'ly to be wasted. This is particularly the 
case in India where there are few facilities for 
training the blind; the society as a whole is 
lesponsible for its blind and every attempt 
should be made to start more blind schools and 
infirmaries. As it is, unorganized and tradi- 
tional charity is doing a great deal to support 
the eight lakhs of our blind population, but 
much more useful work could b(', achieved 
through an organizedi association for the relief 
and training of the blind. 

Thus the problem of blindness is a two-fold 
problem; whereas it is important to prevent 
further blindness it is equally important to 
provide for the well-being of those who are 
already blind. This is essentially a task for 
the educated public and if only they would take 
more interest m the prevention of blindness and 
the training of those who are already blind, we 
can greatly reduce the immense suffering of 
those who arc doomed to a life of perpetual 
darkness and despair. 



HERE AND NOW 

By CYRIL MODAK 


Thb dualism of the European tradition has its 
roots in ancient Greece and Rome. Chris- 
tianity could not escape from this dualistic 
mode of thought which is responsible for many 
antics of interpretation. These antics were u 
direct reaction to the demands of power, either 
political or economic. Slaves had be con- 
verted and yet soothed and kept from rebelling 
against their brutal masters and the brutal 
system which blessed slavery. Subject peoples 
had to be converted and yet mollified and kept 
from openly revolting against the tyranny of 
their rulers and the insane system of imperialism. 
European Christianity achieved the impossible 
by Its antics of interpretation. At every 
revolutionary point of Christ’s teachings an 
other-worldly construction served to bilence 
the dispossessed, absolve the rich and power- 
ful, and put the seal of divine approval on the 
status quo. 

Thus all the inequalities between man and 
man, the gross inequalities of social status and 
economic advantages, of opportunities for 
training and advancement and choice of voca- 
tion, cunning inequalities proposed by the 
selfishness of man, were exalted as the dictates 
of the will of God. And the dazzling consola- 
tion offered was that man’s earthly life was a 
brief probation for eternal life where earthly 
suffering would be rewarded by shining joy, 
where earthly poverty would be rewarded by 
flashing crowns, where earthly frustrations and 
disappointments would find delectable satisfac- 
tion. Riches were sneered at in the presence 
of the poor. All the privileges and advantages 
that animate men to strive against odds were 
treated with scorn in the presence of the 
unprivileged. This world’s goods were theoreti- 
cally derided. And all the time the rich 
grabbed at riches and the privileged safeguarded 
^eir privileges. The tide of discontentment 
was stemmed by a wall built by priests, with 
many texts, the key-stone of which probably 
was : 

treasure in heaven that nem fails, that no 
thief can get at, no moth destroy. For where your 
treaanie liea, your heart will lie there too,*^ (Luke : Xn. 
dS-34). 

But does the " heaven ” of this verse refer 
to the Hereafter, some bright and happy abode 


beyond the clouds filled with refulgent 
Seraphims and dulcet harps ? It is only 
beyond the grave that moths do not destroy nor 
thieves break m and steal. It is amazing and 
a little perplexing that so many sermons can 
be found on this verse with an other-worldly 
interpretation. The context of the verse, which 
is not questioned by the most authoritative 
scholars, makes a heavenly ” explanation 
quite exotic and somewhat quixotic ! The 
preceding verse ends by saying, “ fear not 
little flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the Kingdom”. Surely, few progres- 
sive men and women today seriously doubt that 
the “ Kingdom of God ” implies God's divine 
order here and now, on this planet of ours 
convulsed with war and hate and misery, for 
it is here that it is needed. It is here that 
Jesus eame to establish the New Order based 
on co-operation, love, and mutual sharing. 
The Hebrew prophetic tradition had never 
visualised a “ Kingdom of God ” somewhere 
beyond the grave but realistically on this earth. 
Those to whom Jesus addressed his message of 
“ the Kingdom 9f God ” were trained by 
Hebraic prophecy to understand nothing ^ but 
the New Israel on earth,’ God's New Covenant 
with the Jews here on earth. The Jewish 
prophetic consciousness hardly ever thought 
of “ immortality,” but did envisage the King- 
dom of heaven ” here ftnd ntm, in a thoroughly 
“ this-worldly ” sense. As that keen thinker, 
Prof. John Maemurray, says : 

**lt is the absence of contrast between this world 
and another world, between the spiritual and the material, 
between the ideal and the Actual, which is characteristic 
of the Hebrew religious culture.” (Clue To History, p. 
31). 

Having thus assured his hearers of God’s 
will and desire to bestow His New Order upon 
men here and now, would Jesus, in the next 
verse, take a sportive sommersault, for no 
reason save perverse self-gratification, and tell 
the same hearers that they should turn their 
gaze towards the land of shades ? Would it 
not have been like carrying on secret propa- 
ganda against God ? It would have amounted 
bo this : “God desires that the present world 
order be replaced by His New Order; but, look 
here, you must not do anything about it. 
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You must have an other-worldly hope and put 
•your faith m heaven. That is how you can 
defeat God’s designs of bringing His Kingdom 
on earth.” Does this seem reasonable ? And 
yet this is in effect what other-worldly construc- 
tions and expositions come to mean. Many 
ardent Christians, commended for their piety 
and evangelical fervour, have nevertheless spent 
their lives ardently promulgating just such a 
spurious interpretation. And it has borne 
undesirable fruit. 

Let us turn to the succeedinji verse. Jesus 
urges his hearers : 

“Keep your loms girt and your lamps lit and be 
like men who are waiting for their lord and master to 
iPlurn fiom a wedding banquet.” 

Granting for the moment that Jesus was 
in an escapLst mood, and had just previously 
adnionishe.d his audience to lay up treasures in 
heaven,” because on this wretched earth 
thieves break in and steal would it not be 
w’lldly incoherent, then, for him to urge 
the same audience to keep themselves in 
constant readiness, to b<‘ ever on the 
qvt vwe for the arrival of their Lord and 
Master ? Or did he mean that they should gird 
their loins and keep their lamps lit in the dim 
distant, romantic Hereafter ? This is what he 
should logically have meant if he had used 
heaven ” to denote the Hereafter. Surely, 
Jesus was not in an escapist and a playful 
mood to confuse his eager, unsophisticated 
hearers many of whom hung on every word of 
Ins. He was not playing ducks and drakes 
with this paramount i.ssue. He w'as appealing 
to his audience not to relax the morale of the 
New Order, here and now. He wanted them 
to keep themselves in readiness for the divine 
Commonwealth not in * heaven ” but on this 
self-same earth which would become as good 
as heaven, being radically transformed. 

The only reasonable view, therefore, which 
does justice to the sanity and consistency of 
Jesus, seems to be to take the verse we have 
been considering not by itself but in its context. 
It is of a piece with the other verses, deeply 
dyed in realism. Heaven ” implies !^ngdom 
of heaven ” upon earth ; the projection into the 
structure of this world's systems of the divine 
plan for the community of man ''Heaven” 
implies. This world full of evil and suffering 
and ugliness transformed by the motivating 
power of the divine Commonwealth into 
*' heaven "—where God's will is done en 
masse. 

From this point of view, what did Jesus 
mean by saying : 


“Get younelTes treasure in heaven that never fails, 
that no thief can get at and no moth destroy, for where 
your treasure lies, your heart will lie there dso ” ^ 

This is perhaps the strongest direct appeal 
that Jesus made to men and women to invest 
tlieir hopes and aspirations, their energy and 
time, their possessions and attainment in the 
divine Commonwealth, for the common good. 
He tells them not to be afraid or nervous, 
because God has willed the Commonwealth for 
mankind by putting the principle of community 
into the very foundation of life, by making 
love, justice, and equality, the stniciural princi- 
ples of reality. He urges them to recognize 
their part in this great drama of realizing God’s 
Plan, and to throw themselves licart and soul 
into playing their part w^ell. And with a fine 
sense of humour he adds that th(‘ common 
purse does not w'^ear out as purses of private 
ownership do; and that the dangers that beset 
the old order, the Kingdom of Mammon, have 
no power against man’s investments in the true 
( 'ommunity . 

If we hold dear the things that pertain to 
self, if the most precious things in the wprld 
for us are our position, wealth, .fame, power, 
and gratification, we shall quite naturally strain 
every muscle to achieve our purpose. If our 
treasure lies in the scientific realm we shall 
invest our best in that realm and find our 
greatest happiness in w'orking on scientific prob- 
lems. II our treasure lies in the field of 
literature or art, we shall spare ourselves no 
.sacrifice, no effort, no expense to get our object. 
But if our treasure lies in the divine Common- 
wealth, we shall spontaneously give our best 
time and energy, our all to the actualizing of 
this New Order for humanity. Our interests, 
our attention, our effort are enlisted by the 
persuasive force of our emotions. What we 
desire most wc most work for. "Where your 
treasure lies, your heart will lie there also.” 

This is simple enough. But there are 
complications, simple and complex. A simple 
complication arises from the fact that our 
treasure lies in two or more conflicting realms. 
Naturally we are divided. Our interests, our 
attention, and our effort cannot fuse into a 
single flame. There are contradictions in our 
lives. And these contradiorions are not anti- 
theses held conscionsly at a point of tension 
impelling us to higher and larger syntheses. 
They are contradictions which sap our energy 
and make us weak-willed, wavering between 
the two realms in whidb our treasure is buried. 
There are many people, for example, who have 
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part of their treasure in the realm of brother- 
hood and part of it in the realm of racialism. 
And it leads to a very fantastic contradiction. 
They are deeply interested m brotherhood 
which implies love; which in turn implies 
equality; which again implies liberty. They 
speak about brotherhood, and even work for 
it. But they are also deeply interested 
in their race. And the moment this 
brotherhood demands that they give up some 
racial convention, myth, or privilege, there is 
sudden conflict. And often racialism claims 
their heart. The few who have all their trea- 
sure in the realm of brotherhood serve to offer 
a telling contrast. 

On the other hand, a complex complication 
arises because some of us have part of our trea- 
sure in heaven " and the other part on 
earth.** We profess to hold dear the spiritual 
needs of people as well as their physical needs. 
We claim that we want individuals to have a 
change of heart and be saved and we also want 
society to be re-made and redeemed. So far so 
good. But the vicious dualism that compels 
us to use conjunctions like as well as ** and 
“ ako ’* leads us astray the moment people 
claim economic justice, social equality, and 
political emancipation. The conflict that sets 
in expresses itself, in many instances, in a facile 
emphasis on the spiritual,** the “ other 
worldly ** to the gradual exclusion of the 
** material.** We escape from this contradic- 
tion by turning Jesus* Gospel of the 
Commonwealth into our Go'^pel of the Indivi- 


dual. We distract the attention of those who 
demand social and economic and political 
justice by drawing all kinds of red herrings 
across the path of their vision. We succeed 
in postponing the coming of the New Age; and 
pat ourselves on the back for serving the cause 
so ably, and incidentally in keeping safe and 
well-preserved. 

Therefore, Jesus made such a strong 
unequivocal appeal to men and women tn 
commit themselves unconditionally to ihe 
revolutionizing of the present order, which so 
often lays a premium on morality, and by 
riding rough-shod over human values destroys 
spiritual values. He wanted us to invest our 
all in the true community of man, the divine 
Commonwealth, in which men and women would 
find the brotherhood that is, and can be, the 
logical and moral derivative of the Fatherhood 
ol God; in which men and women would find 
love, the law of life, and therefore right relations 
with the normal habit, in which war would 
become obsolete, and murderous competition 
would be outlawed, in which men and women 
would discover the indivisible wholeness and 
sanctity of life and know that the integrity of 
communion with God is determined by the 
integration of the community of man. But 
that way lies opposition, persecution, betrayal, 
and the Cross. That way also goes the Master 
still yearning for man’s emancipation, still 
carrying the Cross we shirk to bear. Will we 
dare to follow him or choose the seductive 
bye-paths of compromi‘«e ** 


INDIA’S KEY INDUSTRIES AND THE WAR 

By H. C. AIOOKEIUEE, m.a., pIi.d., 

oj English Fellow, Calcutta University; Member, Legislative 
President, All-Indta Conference of Indian Christians, 


Head of the Departwnit 
Assernbly, Bengal; 

Thl whole aspect of inodeni civilization is 
iindcri^oing « swift chanpje, fur • everything is 
yielding place to industr>^ Hence the close 
connection between politics and economics. The 
modern state has not only made itself respon- 
sible for internal peace and external defence, 
but also for such things as universal education, 
public health, development of natural resources, 
encouragement of industrial enterprises and 
protection against foreign competition. If 
India is ever to become a modern state in this 
sense, she requires nationalization of her 
Ooveniment. 

History tells us that the British came to 
India to secure industrial and commercial ad- 
vantages and that they gradually conquered 
the country and establislied their political 
control over it in order to facilitate and per- 
petuate the enjoyment of these advantages. 
When the British first arrived in India, the 
policy of all Western countries including 
Britain w'as to make their colonies and 
dependencies producers of vm materials at the 
cheapest possible rates and purchasers of finished 
products. It cannot be said that this policy has 
disappeared altogether even now^ 

The next stage was reached when the 
administration was taken over by the (^rown 
from the East India Clompany. During this 
period, indigenous industrial enterprise did not 
receive any support from Government. British 
commercial, in^strial and financial interests 
which had, to all intents and purposes, estab- 
lished a monopoly were also left alone. Then 
came the Great War when at last the British 
Government realized that it was to its interest 
also to encourage the development of indigen- 
ous industry. 

The economic policy followed so far has 
produced the following effects on the economic 
life of India. Wadia and Joshi in their 
Wealth of India have said that India has 
been "drained” of her wealth to the extent of 
Rs. 60 crores a year without corresponding re- 
turn in any form. Granting for the sake of 
argument that the figures are correct and also 
•iihat a fraction of this amount is re-invested 


in India, there is no doubt that no country, 
however rich, can afford to be deprived of 
('ven half this amount for more than a century 
and a half without being overtaken by abject 
poverty. Another regrettable result has been 
the decline of indigenous arts and crafts. 
There is not the slightest doubt that many of 
these would have found themselves unable to 
stand foreign competition but a free India 
would have at least taken steps in time to 
modernize and improve at least some of tliem. 
Their disappearance would have called forth 
action much sooner from Indians than from non- 
Indians. Lastly, modern industries have not 
developed in India with su&cient rapidity. 
This is because they Have to meet the rifalry 
of British industries which, on account of the 
influence they wield both in India and in 
England. ;have been able to create* facilities 
for importing their finished products. The 
imposition of the excise duty on cotton manu- 
faclure‘^ is an instance in point. Its effects are 
so well-know’n that it is needless for me to 
dilate on them here. Then there is the almost 
monopolistic control of most of tiie " key ” 
industries by the British which too, lias played 
no small part in retarding the development of 
indigenous industries. We all know how 
Indian efforts in the direction of inland and 
coastal shipping have either totally failed or 
are still struggling mainly because of the war 
carried on against them by non-Indian interests. 
Similarly, railways, tramways, irrigation, gas 
and electricity works organized and controlled 
by non-Indians have deprived the people of 
this country from enjoying opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge and experience in modem 
industry and our political backwardness has 
deprived us of our legitimate chances of pro- 
ducing them in larger numbers. 

During the last war, when shortage of war 
materials in India due to difiSculties of transport, 
made itself felt, the British Government came 
to realise the mistake it had made by not en- 
couraging key industries in our land. The 
impetus given by war conditions encouraged in- 
dustrial enterprise. The organisation of Depart-* 
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iiiciits of Industiy in the different provin^^s and 
legislation for giving State aid to industries also 
iH'lped forward this tendency. The Indian 
Fiscal Commission of 1921-22 recommended 
protection for those industries which have a 
national importance and which without it can- 
not be expected to be developed to such an 
extent as to be able to meet world competition. 
This policy was carried out when the Steel In- 
dustry {Protection) Act was passed in 1924. 
This was followed by legislation on similar lines 
in other directions. 

11 must, however, be stated that it does 
not seem likely that the industrial policy fol- 
lowed up to the present is likely to result in any 
real improvement in the economic condition of 
our masses. And the reasons for this opinion 
are that India has not as yet attained either 
political or economic autonomy. An All-India 
policy for developing the economic prosperity 
of our masses has to be framed, a policy the 
only aim of which will be to look to our inter- 
ests from first to last. Up to the present India 
has, for all practical purposes, been the supplier 
of raw materials and the buyer of finished pro- 
ducts. The adoption of this short-sighted policy 
has not only been highly detrimental to the 
economic well-being of India but it has also 
indirectly made Britain a loser by lowering 
Indians purchasing power. And the longer this 
process continues, the worse it will be for both 
India and Britain. It is also probable that the 
real cause of much of the political unrest is 
due to the bad economic conditions under which 
the people are living. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that 
about 80 per cent of the population of England 
which is urbanised depends directly or indirectly 
on industry, that in order to save them from 
starvation, Britain must find out an outlet for 
her manufactured products and that, with a 
marked increase in the intensity of competition 
in the world markets, her best market is India. 
To keep India as the producer and supplier of 
raw materials and the purchaser of her manu- 
factured products which was her policy in the 
past continues more or less, to be her policy 
today probably because this has been forced 
on her by the present world circumstances. It 
is useless to criticise or to blame Britain for she 
has got to live just as we have got to live. 
Under these circumstances, the beSi thing for 
us in India is to safeguard our interests as much 
as possible by organising our industries and 
controlling them for the good of India as a 
whole. There will naturally be a certain clash 
jof economic interests hut I firmly believe in the 


possibility ot an adjustment to our mutual 
advantage. 

India demands freedom to shape her econo- 
mic destinies in her own way and to her benefit 
primarily. She cannot but believe that any 
attempt to control India’s fiscal matters and 
foreign affairs is due to the desire to utilise her 
for the benefit of Britain. India cannot forget 
that every soul in Great Britain has four or 
more non-Europeans to supply his economic 
needs. 

We have further the very well-known broad- 
cast of Winston Churchill in which he informed 
his countrymen that the high standard of com- 
fort of British labour is the direct consequence 
of the economic subjection of non -Europeans. 
That IS why India has all along demanded eco- 
nomic freedom with all its implications and that 
is one reason why economists and publicists who 
are national in their outlook have condemned 
the federal part of the Government of India 
x\ct, 1935. Rightly or wrongly, they feel that 
many of its provisions seek to rivet closer India’s 
chain of economic subjection to Britain. 

National India feels that to secure com- 
plete development of her industries, India must 
be her own mistress and must be absolutely free 
to formulate her own industrial policy. Her 
economic subjection when she was utilised pri- 
marily for the benefit of non-Indians, must be 
a thing of the past. The historical connection 
between Britain and India which has now sub- 
sisted for more than a century and a half and 
the close financial and commercial relations 
betw een these two countries are worth preserving 
and continuing but the price demanded must 
not be too high. The future relationship 
between these two countries must be entered 
into on the basis of perfect equality and reci- 
procity. 

After this brief and very inadequate resume 
of the miserably backward condition of our in- 
dustries, I propose to consider the difficulties 
with which we are faced today on account of the 
outbreak of war in Europe and which, in my 
opinion, are due to our lack of the heavy and 
key industries in our motherland. In order to 
save time, I intend to confine my remarks to 
three items only — the first, concerned with the 
problem of transport, the second, with the ques- 
tion of the supply of Indian manufactured goods 
in daily use by the civilian population of India 
and the third and last, with our industrial con- 
tribution to the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

It is not generally known that metre gauge 
locomotives have been manufactured for some 
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ycai-b ill the railway workshops of the Bombay, 
•Baroda and Central India Railway at Ajmerc. 
Of late, there has been a falling-off in the 
demand for these metre gauge locomotives of 
this railw^ay system and tlie authorities viewed 
w'ith dismay the dismissal of a large labour 
force. There are metre gauge railway systems 
in other parts of India but, under the then 
existing legislation, the B. B. k C. I. Railway 
was not permitted to manufactun* and supply 
locomotives to these railways which had to 
purchase these fiom outside Ind^. Reporting 
on the loth August, 1939, Associated Press stated 
that Parliament had recently passed legislation 
to remove this ban and that orders for different 
types of metre gauge locomotives had been or 
were being placed wuth the workshops by the 
Assam-Bengal Railway, th(‘ Bengal and North- 
Western Railway and Hie North-Western Rail- 
way. It also added that tiieso orders w^ould 
keep the worksiiops fully employofl up to 
December, 1941. 

This surely vindicates the iiertinacify dis- 
play(‘(l by the Indian nationalists in pressing 
for tlie manufacture of locomotives inside India. 
It IS hut natural to infer that if metre gauge 
locomotives are being manufactured in India, 
it will be quite possible to manufaetuic the broad 
gauge ty])e provided we have properly equipped 
workshops, trained engineers, etc. 

National India has all along jirc^seil for tin 
manufacture oi locomotives in India. The reply 
of Government has all along been that this 
would not be a commercially successful proposi- 
tion. Sir Zafrullah Khan w'ho was the member 
for Railways stated some time ago in th(‘ Cen- 
tral Assembly that loeomotives could not be 
manufactured profitably unless India could use 
200 locomotives on the a'^erage every year. He 
also said that Government w%a8 prejiared to start 
a factory on an experimental basis to meet a 
demand for 50 to 60 loeomotives every year but, 
it was not likely that even this number would 
be required. Mornbers of the Opposition who 
had carefully studied this question quoted facts 
and figures to prove that there were factories 
outside India which produewi not more than 50 
to 60 locomotives every year and which were 
still able to earn profits. They also proved that 
the demand in India would probably exceed 
50 to 60 locomotives every year. 

In the course of a debate in the Central 
Legislature it was suggested by no less a person 
than Sir Heniy Gidney that British vested in- 
t-erests stood in the way of the acceptance of 
this policy by Government. He is reported to 
"Lave said on one occasion : 


“ I regret to say that even retired members of the Rail- 
way Board have become representatives of lot omotive manu- 
facturers in England and Europe and have come out to 
this country to secure orders.’' 

The next stage w^as reached w4ien the stand- 
ing Finance Committee for Railways met at 
Delhi in April last. This was followed by a 
second meeting held in the following July Tlie 
decision finally reached was that the construction 
of broad gauge locomotives in one of the exist- 
ing Railway workshops in India suitably extend- 
ed, modified and equipped with the necessary 
additional machinery and plant and expert 
supeiwision. is not likely io prove un remunera- 
tive. They have accordingly proposed to 
appoint two officers on s])ecial duty, a Mechani- 
cal Engini'cr and a Finance' Officer, to examine 
'sueh a scla'inc in full detail and to prepare the 
estimates of expenditure involved in the neces- 
sary extension and additional machinery in one 
of the State Railway workshops, to estimate 
the probable cost of manufacturing locomotives 
therein and to compan* it with the market prices. 

May not one ^lupiire what would happen 
if during the present War, which may drag on 
for the next three or even four years, we need 
a large number of locomotives and if an adequate 
supply 18 not available either on account of 
transport difficulties or on account of difficulties 
in their manufacture due to the diversion of the 
plant and labour to the work of manufacturing 
arms and munitions ? 

(.)n the 25th August, 1939, Sir J. P, Srivas- 
tava, Managing Director of the New Victoria 
Mills, Cawnpur, and a former Minister for In- 
dustries in the IT. V , in the course of an inter- 
view granted to a ri'presentative of that well- 
luiown liberal paper The Leader of Allahabad 
is reported to have said that 

“ if war broke out, there would be a collapse of industries 
in India for want of essential nupplies as they had not 
prepared for the eventuality of war by gelling reserve 
Hiipplies.” “These essential onpplies,” be continued, “were 
required to keep the induhliiea going but those auppUea 
were not in the country. Every mill every factory, every 
industry, was dependent on foreign countries and no 
arrangements had been made to keep in reserve the for- 
eign supplies. During the last Great War Japan came to 
their rescue. This time it would not be possible to get 
supplies from Japan also. 

These reserve supplies to which reference 
was made by Sir Jwala Pras^,d must, among 
other things, include spare parts for the 
machinery used in mills and factories. It has 
been stated that there is much of exaggeration 
in this statement. I am not a businessman but 
I would feel great hesitation in refusing to attach 
proper weight to a pronouncement coming from 
such a responsible quarter. 
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Granting for the sake of argument that 
tiiere is a certain amount of ovc^r-cniphasis as 
regards India's unprcparcdnciss, one might well 
ask what would be the fate of our large scale 
industries if, as the result of a long drawn out 
war and conseqinmt (lislocation of transport, 
either machinery or machine' pails are not avail- 
able. For instance, will India go naked because 
her cotton and woollen mills have under the 
abovementioned circumstances to be closed 
down ? Will she again import Java sugar and 
thus deal a death-blow to her rapidly develop- 
ing sugar industry ? 

1 have referred elsewhere to the almost 
nominal expenditure on stores manufactured in 
India and purchased by the Defence Depart- 
ment and incidentally to the absence of stimu- 
lus which otherwise would have been available 
for the development of various types of indus- 
try in our motiierland. Let us consider the 
neglect our industries have suffered owing to 
the absence of a settled and uniform policy of 
encouraging them by purchasing their manu- 
factures after standardising their (luality. Along 
with this, we have also to think of the many 
kincls of new industries that could have been 
called into existence if only those intx?rested in 
them were assured of a steady market provided 
their products came up to the standards requir- 
ed by the anny rules and regulations. 

His Excellency the Commander- in-Chief 
broadcasting from Simla on the 5th September 
last in the course of his comments cm mechani- 
eing the army in India had to admit that if 
India has to rely “ only on licr own resources 
in money and industry ” she is not in a position 
to organise her defences on modern lines. It 
thus appears that money and industry’’ have to 
go hand-in-hand in any scheme of modernisation. 
How can our industries meet any new demand 
when more than three-fourths of the money 
available for equipments, arms, etc., has hitherto 
been spent outside India ? It is the industries 
of those countries which have been encouraged 
and not ours. And if there is any development 
in industries, it will be found there and not in 
India. It may also be stated that if a respect- 
able part of these suras had been spent insiJo 
India, tlicre would have been some improvement, 
however slight, in the national income. Surely, 
India cannot be held responsible for not follow- 
ing out a policy more favourable to her economic 
interests. 

Continuing His Excellency observed : 

“India's weaknesses are a low national income and 
up to the promt a limited industrial development incap- 
able as yet oraupplying all the technical equipment of a 
modern army,'* 


Military Despatch No. 5 says : 

“ It has been accepted that after the process, of 
modernisation is complete, India should he in all major 
respects self-suflSicient in munitions in time of war. In 
the present state of industrial development, the first reli- 
ance must obviously be placed on the expansion of Govern- 
ment factories, which are already in hand, but the utmost 
encouragement will he given to indigenous industry and 
it is up to industry to taJee advantage of this new develop- 
ment.” 

These words coming from such a quarter 
arc very encouraging. It seems as though what 
the wearisome reiterations of the ^.cted repre- 
sentatives of the people of India could not effect 
after decades of discussion, will at last be effect- 
ed as the result of the breaking out of the pre- 
sent war when it may so happen that our soldiers 
may be pitted against well-armed, well-equipped 
and modernised military units. National India 
expects that after the war is over, the policy 
announced in tlie above terras will be adhered 
to strictly and, more than that, that better 
arrangements should be made in order that 
ordnance, tanks and even aeroplanes may he 
manufactured in India. There is little wisdom 
in quarrelling over what had happened in the 
past. What is necessary now is to arrange 
matters in such a way that in future India should 
not be placed in a similar predicament through 
no fault of hers. 

The Indian Social Reformer is a well-known 
weekly published from Bombay which has 
behind it a long and well merited record pf fear- 
less and yet courtepus criticism of objectionable 
features in our social, economic and political 
life. It has just completed fifty years of very 
useful work. So far as its politics is concerned, 
ou/ Leftist friends maintain that it has very 
close affiliations with the National Liberal 
Federation, which thet regard as holding views 
of the milk-and-water type. No one who reads 
this periodica] regularly can ever dream of 
characterising it as holding extreme views or 
of giving expression to its opinions in any but 
the most moderate language. And yet in an 
editorial note which appeared on its pages on 
the 2nd September, 1939, it said : 

“Sir Geoffery Winterbotham who presided when Mr.. 
Oliver Stebhing read a paper laat April on * The European 
In the New India ’ at a meeting of the East Indian Asso- 
ciation, London, let fall a revealin« remark in his intro- 
ductory speech. He said that opposition to British inter- 
ests did not come so much from politicians as from Indian 
commercial men.” “ It would not, I think ” he said, “ be ' 
safe to ignore the covetous eye cast by certain Indian 
Commercial interests on British interests, nor the special 
garb of nationalism with which this oovetonsneas ia^ 
cloaked.” 

The editorial comment runs as follows : 

“It is philanthropy for the British commercial mem 
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to exploit India; it is covetous for the Indian to desire 
to get the profits of industry and trade ol his own 'coun- 
try The British commercial class is responsible for the 
transformation of the character of British rule in this 
country from a benevolent paternalism into an economic 
imperialism.’’ 

It is witli extreme regret that I am com- 
pelled to state that this has been the attitude 
of a certain section of the British businessmen 
dri India And what is more, the indiscreet 
language in which these feelings have been given 
exjirt'ssion to and the regrettable frequency with 
which tliey have been reported in the Anglo- 
Indian press have naturally enough tended to 
alienate Indian sentiments. Under these cir- 
ruuistances, is it not surprising that the views 
of National India should, to a large extent, be 
coloured by what it sees, liears and feels about 
tills attitude of Kuropean businessmen in India ? 

We would, however, apfM'al from this small 
minority (if the selfish and interested British 
to tlie Clrealer Britain in whose sense of fair 
play and justice we have the fullest confidence. 
We \Nould point out to oiu; fellow citizens in the 
West that we too can claim and, we tliink claim 
legitimately, a free hand in shaping our econo- 
mic and political destiny. We cannot regard 
this as an improper claim seeing that we desire 
to be the masters in our own home in just the 
same way that tliey arc masters in their own 
home. We would further point out that the 
only logical reason which can be advanced 
against granting us economic freedom is our 
backwardness in such matters as education, 
training in public life and an*adequate sense of 
responsibility. In reply we would state that 
for more than 150 years we have lived under 
British administration. Just as we owe the 
progress we have made so far to it, so the res- 
ponsibility for our backwardness in certain 
directions which according to these people are 
reasons against the granting of economic free- 
dom, lies at the doors of the very same adminis- 
tration. Under these circumstances, we should 
not, in justice, be penalised for what aft>er all 
is not our doing. 

That education and training in public life, 
that rousing of the spirit of nationalism which is 
Britain’s most precious gift to India have taught 
us that greater progress could have been achiev- 
ed if only more energetic steps had been taken 
and if the one and only aim set by our rulers 
before themselves had been disinterested service. 
When we examine the history of British adminis- 
tration with the help of the records maintained 
and the reports published by the British Govern- 
ment itself, we cannot persuade ourselves to 
believe that such was always the case. To 
pretend to hold different views in the face of 


the materials available would be an indirect 
admission of the utter worth lessness of the train- 
ing we iiave recciveil at the hands of the British. 
We hold that they have no right to complain 
if we arc using today an<l for our benefit the 
training which they have given us. If it was 
the intention of our rulers to keep us in a 
perjietiial state of economic and political tute- 
lage, they should have made it a policy to re- 
frain from giving us western education and 
western training. They cannot expe(!t tliat with 
our western training, we should continue to 
remain contented imtier an irresponsible or part- 
ly responsible system of Government. 

would tell Greater Britain that it is 
but natural that those who through interested 
motives are not friendly towards our economic 
and political aspirations, should be tempted to 
underestimate the jinigress we have made so far, 
that they should exaggerate the diflBculties which 
stand in the way and emphasise our weaknesses 
in just the same way as National India strugg- 
ling hard for self-cxpn\ssion in the economic 
and political epllere^ is tempted to over-estimate 
our past progress and present achievements. 
It is lor Greater Britain to take more interest 
tlian it has in the past, to acquue first-hand 
information about our affairs and, above all, 
to give us what it always demand for itself — 
a square deal. 

We are aware that one reason why our 
defects and short-coinings, and we freely admit 
that we have many such, come under the notice 
of the Briton in India is that they lie on the 
surface. Let no offence be taken when I sug- 
gest that foreigner^ engaged in business wliom 
we regard as a class enjoying privileges Which 
are denied us as well as British officials whom 
we have come to consider as political Brahmins 
have their own society to which they strictly 
confine themselves. They do not care to nor 
can they mix with the ordinary middle class or 
poor Indian whose* language they do not try to 
learn except in a very perfunclory way an<l that 
in rare cases and wliose literature is a sealed 
book to them. Nor can they have any idea of 
those good points which we claim we possess. 
The result is misunderstanding and the too-easy 
and, under the circumstances, the natural 
assumption that India is unfit for self-govern- 
ment. 

Let all remember, however, that India 
whether socially, economically or politically is 
no longer a child. India is now a full-grown 
adult and refuses to be guided by British lead- 
ing strings. Conscious of her strength, India 
demands equality of status in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. One way of demonstrat- 
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ing that Greater Britain is prepared to give 
favourable conaideration to this demand- is 
not only to allow India a free hand to develop 
her key industries but also to assist her in doing 
HO even when the adoption of such a policy 
would imply some injury to her own interests. 

The last war brouglit home both to Britain 
and to India the necesHity of developing the in- 
dustries and specially the key industries of India. 
As a consequence, sonu' industries were started 
but for want of adequate support and protection 
after the war, they languished. Probably, it 
waH felt that the world had learnt wisdom and 
there would be no repetition of the holocaust 
of men and means which had characterised it. 
We now realise that the desperate wickedness 
of the human heart has again plunged the world 
into a fresh war with new horrors added in the 
shape of improved methods for killing and 
mangling beyond recognition man made in the 
image of God. The present war is teaching us 


the old lesson once again. Let Britain and India 
unite for the attainment of a common purpose — 
the abolition of war and the establishment of 
peace for all times to come. Let India forget 
the exploitation to which she was undoubtedly 
subjected in the past remembering that the 
ethical standards of today are higher than they 
were yesterday. In her turn, let Britain recon- 
cile herself to the loss of part of her trade in- 
evitable with an expansion of India’s industry 
but let her console herself with the thought that 
in exchange she will secure the staunch co-opera- 
tion of a grateful India, which as a member of 
the Commonwealth of Nations, will be more 
loyal than pampered South Africa which, as 
soon as war broke out, made an attempt de- 
feated by the very narrow margin of only 13 
votes in a house of 147, to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds by seeking to stand 
neutral in the present struggle, while continuing 
to be a member of the British Commonwealth. 


COMMENT & CRITICISM 


A Latter from the Minister for Public Infor- 
mation, Government of Madras 

Fort St. George. 25th Sept., 

To The Editor, “The Modern Review,” Calcutta 
Bear Sir, 

I am writing this to express my surprise at vour 
editorial remarks on page 202 of tlie September »ssue of 
The Modern Review. It is strange that you ih nk that 
people are sent to jail in Madras for dissenting from any 
“linguislic creed of the Government.” T should like to 
ask what vou would advise the Government to do when 
people picket at the gates of schools and shout slogans 
scaring awav the innocent childien and their teachers 
vrho sf'ek to ente.r the schools. I mav inform >ou that no 
legitimate method of expressing dissent from any of the 
acta of the Government hove been interfered with in 
Madras. There is an element of Irresponsible opposition 
in our Province which was defeated at the polls but 
which seeks to cover its defeat bv mock heroics and the 
parody of Satyagraha. It has opposed every measure of 
the Government ineludmg prohibition, agriculturist^’ debt 
rel ef and temple entry for Harijans. Surely you will 
agree that the Government will have to enf<»Tce the will 
of the vast maiority of people who returned them to 
power and not abdicate their function by capitulating to 
such opposition. 

Yours truly, 

S. Ramanathan 
With An English Farmer 

Mn. Mansinha. in his interesting article ‘With an 
English Farmer,’ in the September issue of The Modem 
Review, says : “ The Indian farmer has a lot to learn from 
what 1 saw in the estate of my host. The folly of the 
Indian farmer and his handicaps were brought home to 
me," etc. The article is verv instructive as well as 
thought-provoking. But Mr. Mansinha, I am sure, will be 
interested to' know the views of on expert in agiiculture. 


Mr. John Augustus Voelcker, consulting chemist to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, who had been 
deputed to India about five decades ago to make a report 
on the condition ' I agriculture in India. 

In his book. Improvement of Indian Agriculture, he 
says, “I explain that I do not share the ooinions, which 
have been expressed as to Indian agriculture being as a 
whole piimitive and backward. But I believe that in 
many parts there is little or nothing that can be improv- 
ed. Whilst wheie agriculture is manifestly inferior it is 
more generally the result of absence of facilities which 
exist in belter districts than from inherent bad systems 
of cultivation. At his best the Indian Raiyai or cultiva- 
tor is quite as good as, and in some respects the buperior 
of the average British farmer. Whilst at his woist it can 
only be saitl that this state is brought about largely by 
an absence of facilities for improvement, which is pro- 
bably unequalled, in any country; and that the Raiyat 
will struggle on patiently and uncomplainingly in the 
face of difficulties in a way that no one else would. Nor 
need our British farmers be surprised at what I say, for 
It must be remembered that the natives of India were 
cultivators of wheat centuries before wo in England were. 
What does however prevent them from growing larger 
crops is the limited facilities, to which they have access, 
such as the supply of water and manure. But take the 
ortlinary arts of husbandry. Nowhere else would one 
find better instances of keeping land scrupulously clean 
from weeds, of ingenuity in device of water raising 
appliances, of knowledge of soils, and their capa- 
bililie«, as well as exact time to sow and reap, as 
one would in Indian agriculture; and this not at its best 
alone, but at its ordinary level. Certainly it is that, I 
at least, have not seen a more perfect picture of careful 
cultivation combined with hard labour, perseverence and 
fertility of resources, than I have seen at many of the 
halting places in my tour, e.g., gardens of Mafaira and 
Nadiad. ” 

Bombay V. M. Kaxkini 



SCOPE OF THE CERAMIC AND OTHER SILICATE 
INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 

By Dr. N. V. RAGHUNATH, D.S( . 


The ceramic industry now-a-days occupies a 
very important position among the other indus- 
tries. It could be divided into, the following 
broad divisioiifr like refractories, abrasive-ware, 
porcelain, stoneware, earthenware and tiles. 

The oss(‘ntial raw' materials required for 
the manufacture of the above articles are clay, 
felspar, quartz, kyanite, sillimamte and fuel, 
etc., wdiich occur in plenty all over India. 

At present there are very few factories 
manufacturing ceramic articles in India and 
some of them are, (1) Tlie (lov(‘rnment Proce- 
lain Factory, at Bangalore, (2) Messrs. Bum 
& Co., at Kanceganj, (3) The Bengal Pottoic" 
m Calcutta, (4) The Gwalior Potteries in 
Gwalior, and (f)) The Mysore Stoneware Pipc'^ 
at Bangalore. 

Let us compare the position of the industry 
here with some other countries. 
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From the table it can be seen that the 
German Ceramic Industry occupK's a uimiuc 
position ill Europe. Several of the finest China 
Clay deposits like the Halle, Kemmnitz and 
Zettlitz occur there besidi's a lot of brown coal. 
Brown coal and gas are used for tiring all the 
articles and tht' kili> are V(tv illicieiit 
Anotlier direction in which a lot of improve- 
ment IS being imidc is that for all kitchen 
utensils, ])orcelain is being used more and more 
and metal is being eliminated. This very 
advantageous because porccdain is cleaner and 
more beautiful. 

In England, the Pottery centre is situated 
at Stoke-on-Trent. The reason being that coal 
is available nearby Here are some of the big 
('hina Clay deposits like the Cornwall ’etc. 
Here has been devol()])ed the bonc'-china whicu 
is used to a large extent for making crockery- 
etc. 

In Switzerland there are a few' Ceramic 
factories. But most of the raw materials have 
to be imported from the nei^bouring countries 
and there is no coal. But this being a 
mountainous country a lot of electricity is 
obtained at a cheap rate and in the Langenthal 
Porcelain Factory is the only high temperature 
electric tunnel kiln. For places where cheap 
electric power is available this will be the best. 

In JJ. S. A. the (Vrainic industry is of 
recent origin and there are plenty of clay 
deposits. Natural resources are plentiful in- 
cluding a large amount of fuel like oil, natural 
gas, coal and electricity. The American 
Ceramic Factories as compared to the European 
Factories are quite huge and are very efficient. 

The next important factor in tiiis industiy 
is labour and American labour is the costliest 
of all. So to bring down the cost of the 
article many labour-saving methods arc being 
used and the efficiency is very high. Conti- 
nental labour is not so costly as the American 
one and it occupies a middle position. German 
labour is noted for its thoroughness. Indian 
labour is also quite good, provided sufficient 
care is taken in making' proper selection. Of 
course^ Indian labour is not so costly as the 
European and American ones and there is no 
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reason wliy India should not produce article^ 
at a comparatwely cheap-ratc, provided their 
technique is adopted. 

The scope for the ceramic industry in 
India is unlimited and it could be illustrated 
as follows : 

Throughoul India, in all villages ordinary 
clay vessels fired to medium temperature are 
being u.sed. Those clay vessels are not strong 
and oesides th(‘y arc not so very fire-resisting 
ones. 11 instead of these clay vessels, fire-resist- 
ing houseiiuld porcelain is introduced, then it 
might replace the metal ones, which would be 
muoli cleaner, nicer and economical. This 
crockery industry could be developed as a cottage 
industry on the lines of Japan. In Japan the 
body material is made in one central place 
and it is distributed to various people who 
shape the articles and then all of them are 
fired in one central kiln. It could also be 
made in big factories. 

A good deal of electrical development is 
taking place in India and there is a big demand 
for insulators. At presimt, there are two 
factories, one at Bangalore and the other in 
Calcutta, manuiacluring low and medium 
voltage insulators and there is a lot of scope 
for manufacturing high tension insulators. 
This insulator industry comes under key indus- 
tries inasmuch as each country in the world 
tries to have its own factory, because in times 
of war its supply may be affected. 

The tendency now in India is that every 
city likes to have a drainage system to keep 
the city clean and improve the health of t)he 
peojile and there is a big field for salt-glazed 
pipes. These salt-glazed pipes are much better 
than cement pipes and tSa^y withstand acids 
much better. 

Also the tendency now in big cities is to 
use more and more of sanitary ware, which is 
not only clean but at the same time attractive. 

As regards refractories, only a few factories 
are manufacturing some of them and there is 
a wide scope for making Buper-retractoriea. 
Sillimanite which is used to a large extent in 
refractories occurs in India. 

There is also a big field as regards earthen- 
ware articles. A lot of cheap novelty articles 
could be made. In a coimtry like India, where 
only cheap articles are required, there is big 
scope for this. 

As regards cement, India is fairly well 
equipped and recently many factories have 
been started, so that India is self-contained. 
In Europe and America, millions of tons of 


cement have been used in making cement 
roads, which not only facilitates going about 
in automobiles but also cuts down the 
dust nuisance and thus conduces to the 
health of the people. The roads in U. S. A. 
are the best in the whole world and one can roll 
along in an automobile from one end of the 
country to the other. If there are good roads 
which reaches to every nook and corner of the 
country, then road transport will be mucli 
ciieaper than locomotive transport. For a 
country like India good roads arc very essential. 

As regards glass, there are only a few 
factories in India that manufactiin* some glass 
articles, nie German glass industry has been 
developed to a great extent and tlu' r(‘ason why 
the German cameras and other optical instru- 
ments are valued is duo to the fact that their 
glass lens arc the best. Tlie Jena gla-^s m 
Germany is highly prized. For buildings and 
automobiles a lot of sheet glass is used and 
there is a big field lor that. In U. S A. are 
some of the big factories like the Corning Glass 
Works Where large quantities of glass articles 
are made. Here was cast the 200 inchcft 
diameter telescope lens. 

The enamel industry is also not well 
developed in India. Some factories have been 
started recently where advertisement signs, etc., 
are made. This enamel'hng also finds a place 
in making bath tubs, etc., used for sanitary 
purposes and there is uIbo a big field. 

A step in .the right direction has been 
recently taken by tlie setting up of a National 
Planning Committee for industrialising India. 
One of the members of the above Committee 
is Sir M. Visvesvarayya who has been always 
insisting, that India should industrialise or else 
her fate is doomed. ' Recently, Prof. Meghnad 
Saha, said in a speech in Calcutta, that indus- 
trialisation is very essential if India is to 
overtake other Western nations. TTie reason 
why Japan has become a first class power duo 
to her starting the heavy and other industries. 
Recently Germany under the guidance of 
General Herman Goering has adopted a four- 
year plan, so that she might be self-suf&cient 
in raw materials. Mysore has also been a 
pioneer in many industries, under the able 
guidance of its Dewan Arain-ul-mulk Sir 
Mirza M. Ismail. At present there is no place 
for * No-changers ’ and what is wanted is a bold 
forward policy. India also should have a five- 
year or ten-year plan in order that a minute 
survey of all tihe resources of the country might 
be made for industrialisation. 
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THE POLITICAL USE OF THE RADIO: By 
Thomas Grcuidin, Geneia Research Centre, 14, Avenue 
de France, Geneva, Switzerland. Pages lib. Price $0.40 
or 1,75 Swiss 1 rants, 

PartKulurly lirnely js this study published by the 
Geneva Research Centre dealing with the use of the 
radio as a politual mstrumeiif. The general public has 
long been cognizant of the fact that certain governments 
make tree use of the etliei waves to influence public 
opinion, but the manner lu winch this is accomplished 
and the extent of sucli propagandist activities have re- 
mained more or less nebulous ronceplions. 

The authoT, who is himself actively engaged in radi«> 
work m Europe, first classifies programmes according to 
the public for which they are intended, t.e., listcneis 
within the countiy that is broadcasting, the continental 
public outside the borders of the transmitting nation, 
and inier-tontinenlal audiences. After an attempt to 
gauge the effect of such political transmissions as news 
broadcasts, lectures, etc., the autf.or concludes with an 
evaluation of efforts made to limit the use of radio as 
a political instrument. Among the statistics included in 
the Annexes is a schedule of the hour-» of principal 
foreign broadcasts which should prove of interest to 
people desiring to listen in ” on such foreign programmes. 

Annex II gives world statistics of receiving sets *n 
1938, The number of sell per 1,000 inhabitants is 
largest in the United States of America, namely, 20433, 
and lowest in India and Burma, namely, 0.15 and 0.13 
respectively. 

In the opinion of the author, international action to 
attempt to suppress the use of the radio for purposes of 
propaganda will be fai less effective than action taken 
by the audiences themselves. ”It is the public which 
must educate the broadcasters, if the anarchy of the 
ether is to be limited.” The efforts of the general public, 
it is suggested, should be supplemented ^ some inde- 
pendent central agency with a staff of listeners who 
could regularly transcribe and monitor programmes and 
see that the necessary scholarly research be under- 
taken in order to bring about a balance between science 
and politics in the realm of radio. 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY, VoL XII, for the year 1937. Published 
wiFh otd of the Government of Netherlands, India, the 
ImperM Government of Indiei, the Government of H. E. H. 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir, H. H, the Meharafa Gaehwar of Baroda, 
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11, II. the Maharaja of Mysore, If. H. thi Maharaja of 
Travancore, H H. the Nawab of Bhopal. H. II. the 
Mahaiaja of ( ochin, and the Government of Ceylon. 
Pnhlished b\ Kern Institute, Leyden. Price of this 
I'o/ume for non-members : 9 guilders (£1). 

The prtsenr volume of the Annual Bibliography of 
Tmlian Archaeology is as useful as its predecessors. As 
the contents show, archaeologically India includes Ceylon, 
Further India, Indonesia, and the adioining territories 
of Iran, Turan, 'Hbet, Afghanistan; ^China, Japan and 
Korea 

The Bibliography pioper is preceded by interesting 
and informative papers, written by competent writft's, on 
archaeological work carried on in <Hffen*nt parts of India, 
and in Afghanistan. Ceylon, Further India, and Indo- 
nesia. There is a Foreword bv Dr. J. Pb. Vogel. 

The Bibliography is divided into six sections : 
Geneial, India, Ceylon, Further India, Indonesia, and 
Adjoining lerriories. The section devoted to India ia 
subdivided into ten sub-sections on Archaeology and Art 
Histor), Architecture and Sculpture, Painting, Iconography, 
Palaeography, Epigraphy, Chronology. Ancient History, 
and Numismatics. 

The list of periodicals contains tho names of archroln- 
giral and other journals drawn upon. 

The Index gives in alphabetical order the names of 
the authois whose articles or books are referred to in the 
Ribliographv. 

The illustrations, both in the text and in the plates, 
axe well executed. 

THE MEMOIRS OP RAMAKRISHNA ; By Stoami 
Abhedananda. Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, Calcutta. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. Pp. 437. Price Rs. 3-8. 

There are eleven illustrations- Particularly noteworthy 
is the portrait of Sarada Devi, the spiritual consort of 
Ramakrishna. 

The spiritnal tca''hinf^ of the saint contained in this 
hook are elevating. His simple parables are quite charac- 
teristic. Some of the talks appear like those of a book- 
learned man, which the Paramahansa was not He was a 
spiritually advanced soul who did not owe much of 
illumination to books. 

We have been struck with one characteristic of the 
reports of Ramakrishna’s conversations as given by his 
disciples, either in Bengali or in English translations. It 
is that some of the eminent men whom Bengal has pro- 
duced and who made their mark in their own fields of 
work, appear in these conversations as rather insignifir>aiit. 
The reports of the conversations do not generally give the 
impression that these persons had any remarkable per- 
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Maality. They often appear rather as men of a somewhat 
inferior stamp. Undoubtedly in the opinion of the fol- 
lowers of Ramakrishna he was an incarnation of God and, 
as such, superior to all men, living or dead. But it is 
also undoubted that in the opinion of thei^ts of all coun- 
tries God is incomparably superior to all human beings 
Yet our belief in the existence of God does not lead us 
to undervalue or underestimate the personality of any 
men created by Him, from the most famous to the moat 
obscure. Because* God is infinite in His attributes, it does 
not follow that all His human creature.s are pigmiess or 
are to be consciously or unconsciously represented as 
pigmies. Therefore, assuming that Ramakrishna was an 
inearnatiofi of God, it does not follow that .some of 
Bengal's distinguished sons whom he met, and whose 
biographies give an idea of their personalities, were 
Jess than what their biographers have led us to lielieve 
they wBie. We write this not with reference only 
Brahmo leaders like Debcndranath Tagore, Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, Pratap Chunder Mozoodmar, etc., but also witli 
reference to such Hindus as fswar Ciiandra Vidyasagai 
Bankini Chandra Chatterjee, Mahendra Lai Sircar, etc. 

CITY OF BIRMINGHAM HANDBOOK. 1939 : A 
jmMication of the City of Birmingham information Bureau. 

This volume of the City of Birmingham Handbook is 
as informative, useful and attractive as the volumes pub- 
lished in previous years. It is profusely illustrated and 
contains the following sections : 

History and Civic Administration, The Amenities of 
Life, The Social Services, Public Works, Sewage Disposal, 
Public Health, Public Assistance, Mental Hospitals, Men- 
tal Deficiency, Eduection of Various Grades and Kinds, 
Estates Department, Small Holdings and Allotments, The 
Police Force, Fire Protection, Salvage, Weights and 
Measures Department, Public Baths, The Civic Under- 
takings — Gas, Water, Electricity, Transport, Markets, 
Municipal Bank, Airport of Birmingham. 

D. 

POLITICS IN PRE-MUGHAL TIMES : By Dr. isA- 
wara Topa. Published by Kitabistan^ Allahabad and 
London. 1938, Vp, 2B2-\‘XV. 

The aim of the author, to use his own words, is **to 
estimate the political psychology of the Turkish Kings oi 
Delhi and to depict the influence of political environment 
and condition on the development of essentials of state- 
craft." In other words, the author has sought to study 
the psychological factors working in the minds of Turkish 
Rulers of India with a view to explaining their policy 
and action. The book may therefore be regarded as a 
very useful supplement to the ordinary texts dealing with 
the history of the first phase of Muslim rule in India. 
While the latter merely depict the events, the former 
seeks to interpret them m their true light by supplying an 
authentic account of the motive forces behind them. 

The author must be congratulated on having initiated 
a new and interesting line of study. Having briefly re- 
viewed in the first two chapters how the early plundering 
raids led to the establishment of Muslim Government in 
India he devotes the rest of his book to a study of the 
individual Muslim rulers such as Balban, Kaiqubad, Jala- 
luddin Khilji, Alauddin Khilji, Chiasuddin Tughlak. 
Muhammad Tnghlaq and Firoz Tughlaq. The object of 
this study is to delineate the politi^ ideologies of these 
Kings in order to explain their actions and the manner 
m vrhich they did it. 


That such a study is of immense benefit to students 
of lilslory and is liighly important for a true comprehen- 
sion of the history of the Muslim rule in India admits of 
no doubt. It is, however, equally obvious that the task 
is a very difficult one. It has not been an easy task for 
historians to comprehend fully the mental working of 
even contemporary political figures. Hundred times more 
difficult js to do the same thing in respect of Kings who 
flourished six to seven hundred years ago, and about 
whom our knowledge is derived solely from a few histori- 
cal texts, not always contemporary, and not iinofien col- 
oured by passions and prejudices of the writers. 

In these days of scientific study of history a mere 
subjective treatment of the theme cannot be regarded as 
of much value. But that is precisely what the author 
has done. By a mental process, whose logic or basis of 
facts is not revealed to the readers, he has conslrueil the 
mind of each individual ruler and proceeded to show 
the workings of that imaginary mind by reference to 
facts of history. This, however, does not cany immedi- 
ate conviction with it. What is required is an ohjceti\e 
study. I'he author must put ail the known facts before 
us, and then show by a synthetic process that they can 
all be explained only by one particular ideology or a 
certain view of the personality of the ruler. The autlmr's 
view may explain satisfactorily the facts noted by him, 
blit what he has failed to take into consideration is whether 
other views might explain the facts equally well, and 
what is still more important, whclher there are any known 
facts which cannot be adequately explained by the parti- 
cular point of view he has chosen to adopt. 

The author says in the preface that his “book is 
thoroughly baaed on historical sources.” But then he 
adds : “ In order to avoid its cumbersome reading I 
have purposely omitted from the footnotes the copious 
references of hi-torical worka in support of mv theme.” 
As a mattei of fact such relerences arc vei> idic and the 
footnotes sometime'^ fairly long, that he has added, are 
nut intended to direej the reader to the sources which 
support his theme. 

This lack of reference to sources and the abs<*tire of 
any attempt to discover tnith bv a critical discussion of 
all the available materials, sometimes of a conflicting 
nature, has taken away much of the value of the author’s 
concluBions. His book reads more like a lawyer's argu- 
ment than a wcll-ronsidereft and dispassionate judgment. 

It will take loo much space to consider individual 
cases in detail. We shall therefore confine ourselves only 
to a single instance. According to the author “the con- 
ception if justice formed the basic idea in the Kingship 
of Muhammad” (Tughlak) fp. 204). He condemns the 
historians who “accused him (‘Muhammad Tughlak) for 
the thirst of human blood.” “They,” rontiniies the author, 
“judged the Sultan 'by the heaps of corpses. But they 
did not know that his acts of blood-shedding were moti- 
vated by a higher sense of justice and fair play than the 
‘bloody’ instinct in him” (p. 205). But a few pages 
later the author quotes as authentic a conversation of the 
Sultan with the historian Ziauddin Bami, recorded by the 
latter. After the historian had, in reply to the ling’s 
query, explained the punishments for certain offences as 
laid down by the Prophet, the Sultan remarked : “Those 
punisliments were suited to the early ages of the world, 
but in these days many wicked and turbulent men are 
to be found. 1 visit them wirii chastisement upon Hie 
snapicions or prv'sumption of their rebellious and treacher- 
ous designs, and I punish the most trifling acts of con- 
tumacy with deaths. This I will do until I die, or until 
the people act honestly and give up rebellion and con- 
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tuinacy '* (pp. 220-21). Few indeed would be disposed 
> to accept the view of the author that the conception of 
justice formed the basic idea of a King whose ideology 
was described by himself in the words quoted above. 

The use of expressions like leitmotif and Weltans- 
chauung show that the author is versed in German. That 
perhaps explains his heavy style, which lacks lucidity and 
sometimes even betrays carelessness about ordinary rules 
of English grammar and syntax. 

In conclusion it is necessary to point out that 
(’haudhiiry, R H. (sic), the author of Political His- 
tory of Ancient India is not, as the author supposes, the 
same peison who wiole Dynastic History of Northern 
India The correct name of the former is T)r. H. C. 
Raychaudhiiri and that of the latter Dr.*H. C. Ray. Such 
ignorance about two distinguished modern historians of 
India, on the part of another historian, can hardly be 
excused. 

R. C. Mazumdar 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ATTITUDE OF EARLY 
BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY AND ITS SYSTEMATIC 
REPRESENTATION ACCORDING TO ABHIDHAMMA 
TRADITION (Readership Lectures of the Patwa 
UNtVERsny, 1936-37) : By Anagarika B. Govinda, 
Published by the Patna University. 

This book consists of six parts with an Appendix 
and an Index. In a brief introduction the author has 
rightly pointed out that just as it is impossible to speak 
about Buddhism as a religion without touching upon the 
philosophical aspect, so it is impossible to understand 
Buddhist philosophy without seeing its connection with 
the religious side. The first part deals with the origin 
'of religion and the early stages of Indian thought. The 
seopnd part deals with psychology and metaphysics in 
the light of the Abhidhamma. In this section the author 
has shown the importance of the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
in Pali Canon and has rendered Bodhi as illumination 
which is attained with the help o^ panna, but the correct 
meaning of the word Bodhi is ^enlightenment’ or 
‘ attainment of supreme knowledge.’ The third part deals 
with the Four Noble Truths as starting point and logical 
frame of Buddhist philosophy. The author ought to have 
pointed out that the formulation of the Four Noble Tniths 
proceeded on the basis of the doctrine of Paticcasamu^ 
ppada. The Four Noble liniths as formulated in the 
Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta represent a definite pro- 
cedure or scheme of thought. This procedure was not 
of course peculiar to Buddhism. A similar procedure 
was equally followed in other branches of knowledge, e.g., 
the yoga system of philosophy, the science of medicine 
and the science of wealth. In his treatment of the noble 
eightfold path, the author has failed to point out that 
sammaruma (right knowledge) and sammavimutti (right 
emancipation) as mentioned in the Sangiti Suttanta of the 
Digha Nikaya should be added to the list of eight as 
discussed by me in my book. Concepts of Buddhism^ 
pp. 32-36. The Noble lUghtfold Path is also known as 
the majfhima po^podh' (middle path; or the ‘golden mean’ 
which is the middle course 'between the two extremes). 
This golden mean served as the guiding principle of the 
whole Vinaya discipline according to which the life of 
the Buddhist holy order was to 1^ moulded. The Noble 
Eightfold Path was propounded as a well tested method 
of auaining the iQtemal purity of the self. All such 
joints the author has not touched in his book, ^^e 
fourth part deals with the fundamental principles of cons- 
ciousness. In the Abhidhammauha Songtdia, the five 


jhanas (meditation) are mentioned as equally holding 
lEood in the case of the Lokuttara state of consciousness. 
It is not clearlv stated anywhere in this authoritative 
Buddhist Manual why they should not also hold good 
in the case of the Kamavacara or the Arupavacara sphere. 
1 have discussed this point in my Concepts of Budahismt 
Chapter VI. Author’s rendering of uddhacra (p. 146) 
as ‘restlessness’ is not very happy. It should mean 
‘arrogance.’ He has failed to clarify the idea of Vitakka, 
vicara piti siikha and ehaggata. In the first stage of 
meditation, all these five elements are present. In the 
second stage, the first two are eliminated. In third, the 
first three are eliminated leaving suhha and ekaggata 
In the fourth, sukha is replaced by upekkka and there 
remain two elments, viz., upekkha and ehaggata. There 
is not murh difference between these two sets of medita- 
tion. Tn the second stage of the first set of meditation, 
vitakka and vicara disappear simultaneou.sly, but in the 
second stage of meditation, they disappear one after 
another, thus giving an opportunity for another stage 
{Vide ‘Concepts of Buddhism,’ p. 38). At page 148 of 
the book under review, we have failed to understandl 
what the author means by the Digha Nikaya Commentary 
IMahaparibbana sutta). Tito name of the Digha Nikaya 
Commentary is the Sumangalavilasini which should have 
'been mentioned clearly by the author. The fifth chapter 
deals with the factors of consciousness. As regards 
cetana or volition at p. 158, kamma game to be defined 
as cetana or volition, a person cannot be held morally 
or legally responsible or any action of his or her, if 
it is not intentional, and the explanation of ^etana 
in his Athasalini (p. 88) by the celebrated com- 
mentator, Buddhaghosa, is worthy of consideration. 
The sixth part deals with the functions of consciousness 
and the process of perception. In the Appendix we find 
short notes on systematic representation of Abhidhamma 
psychology, vedana, associative, reflective, and intuitive 
consciousness, six root causes, objects of conscious- 
ness, psycho-cosmic system of Buddhism, with tables and 
diagrams. 

The author has only mentioned the names of the 
seven books included in the Abhidhamma Pitaka. He 
ought to have given more details about these works. As 
regards the Abhidhammattha Sangaha. it covers very 
largely the same range of subject-matter as the 
Visuddhimagga, thou^ the amplitude of treatment and 
the order and emphasis of treatment in each are different, 
hut they arc to some extent complimentary. As to the 
meaning of the term, pannatti (p. 239), the author ought 
to have made it clear with the help of the Piiggala- 
Pannaiti Ommentary. According to the commentator the 
pannatti means explanation, preaching, pointing out, ex- 
position, establishing and showing. There are six pannattis 
and all these amount to so many designations, indica- 
tions, affirmations, depositions, and expositions. All these 
are the meanings of pannatti. For further details see 
ray History of Pali Literature (p. 329). work 

is, on the whole, helpful in understanding some of the 
problems of Buddhist psychology, but it requires a 
thorough revision in some places in ord^r to make the 
subject clearer and more comprehensive. 

B. C. Law 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION : By M. R. Palande. 
Published by the Oxford University Press {Indian 
Branch), Bombay, 1939. Pp. 506. Price Rs. 3. 

. This neatly fot-up volume is the eighth revised edi- 
tion of the anthor’a popular work on Indian Adminletrar 
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tion first published in 1926. Though primarily intended 
for Intermediate Arts studentSf the book will proTc 
useful to B.A students and to the general readers as 
well. Vliile there is little that may be called original 
in this work, the author’s presentation and style leave 
nothing to be desired. His analysis of the main features 
of the Indian Constitution and Administration is both 
critical and lucid. His survey of the present constitution 
and proposed federal structure is particularly interesting, 
while the appendix aummarising the proposed changes to 
the Government of India Act of 1935 makes the book as 
up-to-date as it was possible to do. The book is on 
the whole an excellent text-book for the undergraduate 
students of the Indian universities. 

NaNDSLAL CHATTfRII 

THE INDIAN MONETARY POLICY : By B. P. 
Adarkar, M,A. (Cantab.). Published by Kitabistan, 
Allahabad. Price Rs, 2-4. 

In spite of all that has been said about the contro- 
versy which has surrounded the problem of currency in 
India during the last two decades or more, Professor 
Adarkar’s book does not seem to be an unnecessary addi- 
tion to the literature on the subject. With a wealth of 
data and a penetrating analysis of all factors involved, he 
has been able to make out a case for the monetary reform 
in India. His conclusion is that either there should be 
the delinking of the Rupee from sterling with a view to 
monetary independence, so as to suit the requirements of 
the pjjioe which are wholly different from those of the 
sterling countries, or if de-linking is not feasible, there 
should be immediate devaluation of the Rupee (not 
necessarily to 18d), so as to bring about a rise in the 
commodity prices in India up to the level at which an 
equilibrium may he presumably attained. There are view- 
points which may not subscribe to this conclusion, for 
on currency questions no conclusive and final word may 
be expected in a world of flux. But this much can be 
said that professor Adarkar has worked out his conclu- 
sion in a convincing manner At any rate he has made 
out a rase for an expert investigation into the entire 
question of monetary policy of India about which public 
feelings are admittedly very keen. 

. Nihar Ran JAM Mukhehjkl 

CAUSATION, FREEDOM AND DETERMINISM; 
By Afortimer Taube, PhJ) Published by George Alien 
& Unwin Ltd., Museum Street, London. Pp. 262 (with 
Bibliography and Index). Price 10s net. 

The author is a Research Fellow in Philosophy at 
the University of California, and, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Publishers, is 28 years of age 
now. He has received his education at several Univer- 
sities and obtained his PhB. from California. Apparent- 
ly the present book is his thesis for the Ph.D. Degree. 

As a piece of resarch work, it has passed the 
scrutiny of competent judges and, therefore, has to be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to the knowledge of 
the subject which it deals with; and the subject-matter 
of the book is obvious from the title. The author adds 
a wb-title to explain that the book is “an attempt to 
sol^ the causal problem throu^ a study of its origins 
in seventeenth-century philosophy.” 

We were reoently reading an article on American 
Universities and were told by the writer that in vome 
of the Universities in America the maxim is **Piiibl'sh 
or Perish ” ! The necessary and indispensable qualifi- 


cation jfor a University teacher was some sort of publica- 
tions to his credit. The maxim is not without merit; 
hut it is bound to encourage hasty and therefore imma- 
ture publication. We do not imply that Dr. Mortimer 
Taube’s book is without value. It does smack of excur- 
sions into the domain of scholarship, and opinions have 
been extensively quoted. But a discussion of the 
problem independently of ancient views would hav#* been 
more pleasant reading. Scholarship often has this un- 
pleasant effect that it makes the style rather heiv;^ and 
when the writer makes rapid journeys from Newton to 
Whitehead and from Leibnitz to Eddington, the reader 
finds it tiring to keep him company. Without denying 
himself the luxury of his erudition. Dr. Taube could 
easily make his ibook more attractive to the general 
reader if he had not intermingled comments and ciiti- 
cisms with the presentation of historical material. 
Nevertheless it must be conceded that Dr. Taube has 
worked hard at his problem. 

THE PURPOSE OF THEOSOPHY, 1 & 11: By 
Mrn. A. P. Sinnet. 

THE WORK OF THEOSOPHY IN THE* WORLD : 
By Annie Besant. 

These are pamphlets on Theosophy published by the 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

The writers are leaders of Theosophy and their 
exposition of the subject is authoritative. The Theoso- 
phical Society has brought out nearly 200 pamphlets like 
these, of which sevaral have ali^udy been noticed in these 
columns. For Theosophisls as well as for men of other 
persuasions, these pamphlets provide excellent reading 
and are a store-house of information regarding the teach- 
ings of Theosophy and the Theosophioal movement in 
general. 

U. C. Bhattacharvta 

RISE AND GROWTH OF INDIAN LIBERALISM : 
By Maganlal A. Buck, 193B, Baroda. Pp. 329. 

This is a thesis approved for the Ph.D. degree of the 
University of London in Political Science. In this work 
Dr. Buch traces the history of the different phases of the 
social, religious and political movement in India upto 
the last European war. Thd materials used in this book 
are, however, not only not new but commonplace. The 
arrangement also is not in any way striking. Neither in 
fact as a narrative, nor as an analysis, the work has reached 
a high level. Besides, many mistakes in primary facts 
have been committed — mistakes which all serious students 
of Indian politics and administration will avoid. 1 am 
noting some of them at random. On page 39, the author 
observes : ** In 1765, Clive gets the Divani of Bengal 

from the Delhi Emperor — ^it means the de facto control 
over that very rich province. In 1774, the British Govern- 
ment was rather perturbed at the anomalous nature of the 
whole situation and proceeded to systematise the whole 
business; British India was unified; the Governor of 
Bengal became the Governor-General of Indio. Power 
was now centralised in this newly created Govemment of 
India — which now meant the (Government by the Gover- 
nor-(Goneral assisted by his Executive Council.” It is 
really strange that so many inaccuracies and mistakes 
could be committed in two sentences by a seriouB student 
of Indian administration. In 1765, Clive did not get 
merely the Dewany of Ben^l at the hands of the **Drihi 
Emperor,” he secured the Dewany of the three Provinces 
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of Ben^l, Bihar and Orissa. By virtue of this Dewjiny, 
the East India Company did not secure the de facto con- 
trol “over that very rich province.” The de facto con- 
trol the Company had already secured after the battle of 
Plassey. What the Dewany conferred upon the Company 
was a legal and constitutional status in the Province**. 
It is again not accurate to say that by the Regulating Act 
“ British India was unified,” ot that “ the Governor of 
Bengal became the Governor-General of India.” Nor 
was It a fact that by the Regulating Act “power was now 
centralised in this newly created Government of India.” 
Further, the Begiilating Act did not confer upon the 
Governor-General any sucli independent authority a? to 
justify the statement that the “ (Tovernmenl of India ” 
“meant the Government by the Governor-(?eneral assisted 
]>y his Executive Council.” Except in regard to a casting 
vote in the case of a tic, the Governor-General was not 
given greater authority than the other members of the 
Council by the Regulating Act. In fact he was absolutely 
bound by the decisions of the majority of the Council. 
It should be also lioine in mind that this Council was 
not known then as the “ Executive Council ” as the author 
has called it. 

On page 42, the author observes : “ The Indian 

Civil Service A(t of 1861 introduced the principle of open 
competition for the highest civil appointments.” The Act 
of 1861 did not introduce the principle of open competition. 
It had already been provided for bv the Charter Act of 
1853. The Act of 1861 was concerned with the reserva- 
tion of superior posts for the members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. 

On page 147, he remarks that the Indian Universities 
were estalilished in 1854. Bui actually none of them 
weje established before 1857. 

The work is a disappointing one and we cannot con- 
gratulate the author on its production 

LIFE OF GURU GOBIND SINGH : By Kartar 
Singh. 1933. Pp. 298. 

The author is a Professor of rfie Khalsa College, 
Amritsar. He has succeeded in depicting very clearly the 
career of the Guru, and bringing out into clear relief his 
character and teachings. The Professor has done a use- 
ful work by bringing out this book which will enable the 
general reader to have a clear appreciation of the life 
and achivements of the great Sikh leader. 

Naresh Chandra Roy 

BHAWANI DAYAL SANNYASI : By Prem Narain 
igarwali M.A. Published by the Indian Colonial Associa- 
tion^ Etwah iU. P.). Price Re. 1-12, 

Swami Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi, whose life and work 
has been described in this book, is an Indian, bom and 
brought un in South Africa, of Indian parents who reached 
there under the Indenture Labour System. Himself a 
Colonial born, Swamiji got numerous opportunities to 
see the sad plight of his countrymen in South Africa and 
devoted most of his time in their services in the overseas 
countries. Swamiji’s services to Greater India are unique 
and he is one of the foremost among the Colonial bom 
Indians who have worked to build Greater India on a 
solid foundation. As such Swamiji is entitled to be placed 
in the rank of National workers and we welcome this 
biographical sketch of a great national worker 
like him. This sketch will also serve to 
arouse a greater interest in the cause of overseas 
Indians, which i.<i not receiving due attention from the 
Indian public at the present moment. While dealing with 


the various phases of Swamiji ’s life, the author has also 
given in a little detail certain facts to show the trend of 
events in South Africa and other countries so far as the 
problems of Indians abroad are concerned. A perusal 
of this book, we are sure, will help the readers m taking 
a greater interest in the affairs of Indians settled abroad 
in whose cause Swamiji has been working and which is 
so dear to him. 

The printing and get-up of the book arc exrollent. 

SUKUMAR RaNJAN Das 

HIRE-PURCHASE, rung the Law rfj.atinc to 
Hire-Purchase AcREiJUENTb : By V. S. Nayyar^ M.A., 
LL.B. and C. L. VarmOy B.A., LL.B with a Foreiaord 
by Mr. Justice Jailal. Published by Lawyer Brothers, 
C.hcmdni Chowk, Delhi. Pp. viii-{‘124-^xlii-^ xxii. Price 
Rs. 4. 

With the development of commerce in post-war India, 
various commodities, such as motor-cars, typewriters, sew- 
ing machines, radios, etc are now-a-dnva purchased on 
the ‘ hire-purchase ’ or * instalment * system. The law of 
Hire-purchase is an important branch of the Commercial 
Law of this country, hut owing to its intricacies it is not 
properly understood by the people generally. Cases of 
‘ Sale on Instalment Basis.' and rases of bona fide * Hire ' 
that may ultimately culminate into *Hale\are easily con- 
foundable, and often confounded, sometimes unconsciously, 
although the rights and liabilities of the parties in the 
two cases are so different. At the same time owing to 
the facilities that the system affords, an increasingly large 
numlier of persons are having recourse to Hire-Purchase 
agreements. 

Although one may dispute the claim of the authors 
to be the first in this branch of the Law, they have 
brought out a compact, well-printed, lucidly explained and 
properly indexed volume, which is bound to be of great 
use to the public, the Bench and the Bar. They have 
devoted great care and labour in the preparation of the 
book, the references to case-law are up-to-date, and 
barring occasional printing mistakes, acciiiate; and their 
discussion of the subject is both exhaustive and illuminat- 
ing. 

J. M. Datta 

WITH THE SWAMIS IN AMERICA : By A West- 
ern Disciple. Publishei^ by Advaita Ashrama. Price annas 
twelve only. 

The author is a disciple of Swami Vivekananda; from 
intimate, personal knowledge he has described in thia 
book the life of the earliest followers of the Vedanta 
movement in America under the guidance of their Hindu 
teachers. 

As a true account of the beginning of a great spiritual 
movement, and a faithful record of the strivings of earn- 
est souls after supreme realisation, this book will appeal 
to all. The style of the book is charming. 

ISANCHANDRA RaY 

SANSKRIT 

PRASASTI-SAMGRAHA : Editor — Amriudal Magan- 
lal Shah. Publisher — Deshavirati Dharmaradhan Samaf. 
Jain VUfyashala, Doshivadani PoL, Ahmedabad. 

This is an interi»ting and valuable pubUcation, which 
contains Prasastis, collected from about 1,500 Jain Mann- 
scripts, belonging to different institutions. Varied interest 
attaches to these Prasastis which record the names o£ 
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copyists and the dates of copying, give accounts of persons 
at whose instance, and the purposes for which, the work 
of copying was undertaken, and sometimes refer to the 
person^ history of the author of a particular work. Much 
usdful information regarding the social, cultural and reli> 
gious life in medieval India, especially of the Jams, is 
found scattered in these pages. We have here extracts 
from manuscripts belonging to as early periods as the 
9lh-12th centuries. We are told how people with a reli- 
gious bent of mind would get copies of works -generally 
religious texts— made by professional copyists and make 
gifts of them to monastaries and religious teachers with 
a view to earn spiritual blessings. We have reference 
to a number of amateur copyists— includ ng several ladies — 
who took upon themselves the task of copying, with the 
same end in view. It will be a highly useful handbook 
to scholars interested in the study of manuscripts. Tnilcxes 
of proper names, which unfortunately leave out the names 
of copyists, and chronological statements concerning the 
dates of copying, have added to the value of the work. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


BENGALI 

THE CENTENARY EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
B\NKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE, published by the 
Bmipya Sahitya Parishad^ Upper Circular Road^ 

Calcutta. Edited by Brajendra Nath Bandyopadhyaya and 
Sajani Kanta Das. 

<■ The latest volumes published arc : Devi Chaudhurani^ 
a novel; Ltfkthrahasy&f u collection of humorous and sati- 
rical compositions; Gadya^Padya ba Kabitor-pustak^ a col- 
lection of poetical compositions in prose and verse; Muchi^ 
ram Gurer Jiban<hariu a fictitious biographical skit, 
exposing a section of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy and 
their Indian proteges. The prices of these volumes are 
Re. 1, As. 12, As. 12, and As. A respectively. 

These volumes are as neatly printed on good paper 
and as carefully edited as those previously published. 
Ehch contains the general foreword by Sri Hirendranath 
Datta, the President of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. 

11118 edition of Devi Chaudhurani contains an intro- 
duction by Sir Jadunath Sarkar in which he tells the 
reader in what sense the work is not an historical novel 
and in what sense it is one. His introduction is also 
an interpretation of the character of the heroine of the 
novel. 

Tlien- is also an informative editorial introduction to 
the Devi Chaudhurani volume and an appendix giving 
different readings in different editions* 

The other volumes also have editorial introductions, 
and. except the * biography* of Muchiram, lists of differ- 
ent readings in different editions. 

The collection of poetical productions in prose and 
verse has only a historical interest. For Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee*s genius was not th^t of a poet, and therefore 
his poetical productions as such are very much inferior 
to his prose writings. 

ATHARVA-VEDIYA MANDUKYOPANISHAD : Text 
in Bengtdi characters and cjmmentary and translation in 
Bengali. By Mathuranath Guha, Wari, Dacca. 

In this booklet the editor says he has followed the 
commentary of Rammohun Roy. It will help the reader 
in meditating on Brahma through prmam or the mystic 
syllable Om. 


MARATHI 

UPASMAR KEE NIYOJAN OR HINDI LOKSAM- 
KHYEKA PRA.SHNA : By Mrs. Chandrakala Hate. M.A.. 
and Miss Knsnalai Kolhatkar. M.A. Published by 
Suvichar-Prakashan-Mandalt Limited, Nagpur and Poona. 
Pp. 191. Price Re. 2-ff. 

The series of books on serious subjects named the 
Nava-Bharat-Cranlhmala, published by the Suvichar- 
Prakashan-Mandal, limited. Nagpur, is doing valuable 
service to Marathi literature. This latest book ‘Starvation 
or Control,' subtitled ‘ The Population Problem of India,' 
is written by two eminent stholars of economics. 
The problem is a burning one and the book should receive 
a special interfest as it comes from the pens of two ladies. 
As a sociological ptudy, it shows independence of think- 
ing and profundity. Put in a lucid and popular style, 
illustrated at places with proper charts and graphs, fur- 
nished with up-to-date statistics, neatly printed, having 
a fine bibliography, and an appreciative introduction by 
Prof. Beri, these two hundred pages of solid reading- 
matter, all packed with information, are available at a 
nominal price of one-eight, an achievement which is very 
creditable. Books of this type have great cdurationaJ 
value. We feel Maharashtra shall receive this book 
warmly. 

P. B. Machwe 

HINDI 

RAJASTHAN KE LOK-GEET (Part 1, m Two 
Volumes) : Edited by Thakur Ram Singh, M.A., Vi- 
sharad, Sri Suryakaran Pareek, M.A., Vi^arad and Sri 
Narottamdas .Sufomj, M.A., Visharad; each Volume taith 
two Plates, one single colour, the other tricolour; Volume 
One 35-\-249-\-26 pp , Volume Two 397~\-27 pp.. The Rajas- 
than Research Society. Calcutta. Price Rs. 2^ earh 
Volume. 

Manifestly, this is the second important publication 
in Hindi on folk-songs after Sri Ram Naresh Tripathi’s 
book Kttvita Kaumadi, Part 5, Gram-Ceet, The word 
Ijok-Geet, already used for folk-song in Gujarat and now 
recognized by the worthy ooUaborators on the folk-8ong» 
of Rajputana, shows a fairly well-marked departure from 
the word Gram-Geet (lit. village-song) introduced by Sri 
Ram Naresh Tripathi. The idea of the “folk” or 
“ masses ” is rightly conveyed by the term Lok rather than 
by Gram, or village, in spite of the fact that it is in the 
seven lacs of India's villages that we find the original home 
of the Indian “folk.” The folk-song at large in India, 
if I mistake not, has not reduced itself to the “village^ 
song”; the Indian town, too, is more or less touched by 
some of the branches of folk-songs. As for instance, in 
Rajputana itself most of the marriage-songs, coming from 
generation to mneration, ore equally shar^ by the coun- 
try-women and their town-sisters; the songs of the son- 
birth festivities, too, are shared alike by the old women 
of the village and the town; even in remote places likfr 
Calcutta the women-folk of the town-bred Marwaris may 
be heard singing these sonp. Some other songe of Raj- 
putana, connected with various religious and social occa- 
sions, too, that are included in the present collection, prove 
an absolute identity between the songs of the country- 
women and their town-sisters. £?ven in the Punjab, 
United Province, Bihar and Gujarat many of the folk- 
songs are sung alike by the old women of the town and 
the village. 

Here is the radiant folk-poetry of a people with aR 
its mystery and splendour— a poetry of Rajptttana's life» 
blood. It celebrates things that lie at the people's own 
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doon bringing us in contact with their observations *and 
experiences, Iwth outer and inner, their time-old emotions 
and fancies. Most of these folk-songs belong to woman; 
the native savour of her life has its own story to tell. 
With its stimulus of local colour, the woman’s genius has 
a note of vision about her. 

This is, of course, not the pioneer collection of the 
foik-sougs of Rajputana. Madanlal’s Mttrwari Geet-Mala, 
Nihalchand Varma’s Marivari Geet, Kheta Ram Mali’s 
Manoari Ceet^Smgrok, Tarachand Ojha’s Marwari Stri~ 
Ceet Sangrahf Jagdish Singh Gahlot’s Marwar Ke Gram- 
geet, and some recently published books of two book-hrms 
of Calcutta, The Hiruli Pustak Agency ui^ The Bombay 
Puslak Agency had already built the plinth. Marumr Ke 
Gram-Geet stood apart from the rest for its introduction 
and a number of editorial notes in Hindi on the songs 
And Rajasthan kv Lok-Geet, the jnesent collection, has 
attained a meritorious distinction; its short but interest- 
ing introduction is a mine of information; the songs are 
translated into Hindi and many of them are furnished with 
vivid notes; there is an equally important glossary, loo, 
in the end. 

The lonely doe symbolizes the lonely bride; song 
No. 136, that introduces to us a lonely doe wandering in the 
forest in search of her lover with tears in her eyes, js a 
remarkable song and we arc impi eased by its symmetry 
and beauty and effeetivcness. 'Hie Saras^ ciane, known as 
Kunj in Raiputana, flying with her flock, is addressed in 
song No. 144; she is the woman’s god-sister. 

The threads of most of the songs, charming and in- 
toxicating, sew through the good, glad days of festivals 
and ceremonies; a note of triunvph and laughter runs 
thfiough them. They are like the brilliantly coloured, 
gay dresses of the women them‘»elves who sing them in 
chorus. 

The shy, veiled bride sheds tears as she departs for 
her father-in-law’s house; her heart is filled with a 
thousand memories of childhood and adolescence. The 
songs, sung at the occasion of sayiflg good-bye to the 

bride, aie known as ; five songs, 90-94, belong 

to this section. 

To find a better guide to the heart of the womenfolk 
of Rajputana than the learned Editors of Rajasthan ke 
LokrGeet would not be easily possible. There arc two 
hundred and thirty songs in both the volumes. The Hindi 
renderings should have been more faithful precise and 
complete. 

Devendra Satyarthi 


VANDE MATRAM — a short story written by Vinayak 
Sadashiv Sukhthankar and translated into Hindi by Nages~- 
toar Sukla^ B.A. With a Foreword in English by Kamala^ 
devi Chattopadhyaya. Published by Harsha Chandra 
Kapur Chand Doshi, Suryakanta Printing Press^ 9, Bhang- 
wadiy Bombay 2. Price annas four. 

An ordinary story with patriotic appeal. 

JAPAN-DKrDARSHAN : By Pandit Surendra Hath 
Dubejy Sahityavisharad Vidyabhushany B.A.y " Prem.*' 
Published by HavaUdshore Press. Lucknow. Price annas 
twelve. 

This handbook is intended to serve as a guide to 
intending visitors^ to Japan. Withi.* a span of 150 pages 
there is a description of everything Japanese, from tne 
Mikado down to the Jap weights and measures. The pages 


teem with statistics. But being prejudiced the author 
has failed to present a true picture of Japan, as is obvious 
from the fact that, at the end of every paragraph, he has 
reverted to just one and only one conclusion, namely, that 
everything in Japan is so very good. 

Balraj Sahni 

GUJARATI 

PARASDCA : By Jehat^r Manekji Desoty M.A., 
with a Foreword by Dasturji' Saheb Dr. Manekji Nasar- 
vanji Dhcdla, M.A.y Ph.D. 1938. Price annas twelve only. 

Inspired by a desire to serve the enlightened Parsi 
community, this volume of 201 pages of verse will stand 
forth as repiesenlative of the religious fervor and poetic 
quality contained in its scriptures. It begins with a hymn 
to the “ Dadar Aharmajd ” by reciting his 101 names, 
now seeking his grace. Tlien follows a eulogy of the 
thirty-three powers of Aharmajd. 

The index makes interesting reading because it con- 
tains the equivalence of the Gods of Hindu and Puis) 
Patheon- at best an attempt at faneifiil reronsiniction of 
the past; it contains also a glossary of words. 

LAGNASIJKH : By Viswanath Maganlal Bhatt. 
Published by Prasthan Karyyalay, Ahmedabad. Prieg 
Re. 1-4. « 

This is translated from Tolstoy’s Family Happine%$y 
a work written when he was in his thirties but a work 
which reflected the sunny nature of the prophet that ^as 
to be. Of special interest is the introdifction by the 
translator which incidentally commentb, without entering 
into any discussion on Tolstoy’s art, upon his conception 
of maniage as an institution and instrument of perfection, 
denouncing at the same time the over-emphasis on certain 
a«pe('ts of life from the * psychological ’ viewpoint, and 
followed by eugenics and birth-control tlirough a mecha- 
nised medium. Three excerpts from Tolstoy on marriage 
in their English and Gujarati versions preface the book. 

The book is one of a series which is being published 
as the works of Tolstoy. 

P. R. Sen 


(1) VIRSINHA’S IJSHA HARAN : By B. J. 
Sandesaroy (2) HAR MALA : By K K. Shaetii. Both 
published by the Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay. Paper 
cover. Pp. 82 each. 

These two books represent the research work that is 
being carried out hy scholars in old Gujarati Literature. 
The Introductions written by both the research scholars 
are specimens of the good work that is being turned out 
by them of late and deserve great credit. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE ART OF ACTING ; 
By Phirozshah Rustamji Mehta, Printed at the Universal 
Printing House, Karachi. Paper Cover. (1938). Pp. 
270. Price Re. 1-22. 

This book on the Art and Science of Acting (on the 
stage) is a remarkable work. Thou^ from the pen of a 
Parsi gentleman, the book is very well written, looking 
to the technical nature of the subject, as it calls for a 
wide vocabulary, and intimate knowledge of stage terms 
and theatrical phrases. Speech, expression, lighting, 
training, and all the other leqnirementB of an actor m 
provided for here and therefore it is bound to provide 
a good guide to, at' least, an amateur if not to a profes- 
sional actor. 
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RAKTAPIPASU RAJ KUMARI : By Jetkalal H. 
Mehta, Puidithed by the Guforaii Printing Press, Bom- 
bay. Paper Cover, {1938). Pp. 301. Price 'Rs. 3-6. 

This long novel is based on history and folklore and 
is related to the reigning house of Palitana, an Indian 
State in Kathiawad. The language used is simple and 
therefore the book will he popular. 

INDIAN STATES AND FEDERATION ; By the 
late Chunilul Shamji Trivedi of Cambay, Printed at the 
Aditya Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth cover. (1938). 
Pp. 392. Price Rs. 5, 

This highly priced hook is, as its name implies, an 
attempt to explain in Gujarati, the new constitution that 
IS sought to be granted to British India and Indian States. 
Its English preface is written by Mr. K. K. Thakore who 
was the Diwan of Cambay for a time and the Introduc- 
tion by Mr. P. L. Chudgar, an eminent Barrister and 
politician of Kathiawad. A useful index is given at the 
end. The author has tried to make this complicated sub- 
ject as easy as possible. 

NAROTTAN BAL GRANTHAVALl ; By VaUahhji 
Sundarji Kavi of Rajkot, consists of five booklets : (t) 

Obliging children, {U) Truthful children, {hi) New 
Conundrums, (it/) Stories of Sacrifice and (v) Great 
^mothers. 

They are all meant to entertain and teach juveniles, 
a purpose they fulfil. They ore all priced at annas 
tfirM. 

(1) Siftll BALBODH JYOTISH SAR SANGRAH, 
(2) SHRI GRAHA GOCHAR FALADARSHA : Both 
published by Rajguru Pandit Ravishankar Jeshtharam of 
Bombay, (ilHSS). Price Re. 1*4 and As. 4 each. 

These are books on astrology and the second one 
contains also the aphorisms of Bhadali about the advance 
of the monsoon. The Jay reader would hardly take to 
them, while to those who are engaged m the profession 
of aatrologer and soothsayers they are likely to prove of 
use. 


• SPEECHES OF SHRI VIDYAVIJAYJI : Printed at 
the Prabhat Press. Den jo Hall, Karachi. Cloth Cowr. 
{1938). Pp. 100+92. Price As. 8. 

Muni Maharaj Shri Vidyavijayji is known to Jains as 
well as non-Jains as one who takes great interest in the 
welfare of Gujarat and specially of the Jain community 
He stresses for reform both by bis tongue and his pen. 
Those who have read his books and heard his speeches are 
sure to endorse this opinion. At present he is in Surat 
and doing an amount of humanitarian and social work 
in that province. The twenty-one speeches which form 
the subject-matter of this book, though connected with 
difficult subjects such as Ishwar Jnan and the like are 
models of elucidation. 

K. M. J 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

THE HUMAN EYE : By K. S. Malkam, Oph.D 
Ophthalmic Surgeon, Hyderabad {Sind). Second Edition 
Illustrated. Pp 62. Price annas eight. 

A booklet dealing on the functions of the eye, it* 
structure, diseases and their cure, etc. 

WILD FLOWERS (A Book of Polms) ■ By NaLim 
Mohan Acharjya. Published by Rakhal Chandra Sarkar, 
Brindaban Library, P. 0 KJhagra, Berhampore {Bengal). 
Pp. 26. Price annas four. 

THE PROBLEM OF AGRARIAN INDEBTEDNESS 
IN INDIA (A Revolui ionary Exposition) : By Akshaya- 
kumar R. Desai. Pp. 31. Price annas two. 

GANDHI’S TRUTH AND NON-VIOLENCE*. X- 
RAYED (An Open Letter to Mahatma Gandhi) : By 
Akshayakumar R. Desai, Varma House, JMth Road, Khar, 
Bombay. Pp. 34. Price annas two 

INDIAN FEUDAL STATES AND NATIONAL 
LIBERATION STRUGGLE : By Akshayakumar R. Desai, 
Varma House, 14th Road, Khar, Bombay. Pp. 64. Price 
annas four. 
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“ Show me wh«t you have done tmd I Will tell 
you who you arej?’ Econoinie aaud cultural 
relations betwteen countries , ie^' ^pon achieve- 
ments. , :V. t* 

New Nepal welcomes opportunity of 
contributing to the review of Nepal achievements 
held at Kathmandu, of showing what she is able 
to achieve in the fields of Art and Industiy. 

The Exhibition bears the title of Ubyooa 
Pradaksani and is the second of its kind in the 


not necessarily onposeA to 

OH the contrary .'art and indriny^^ lpdii^^ 

united; ld‘at .piaetje8t::jpp^ 

under the : influence 

lopment of. 

fKissessiGn ^of - ■■ 

Art is a predotniaant .factor in Uie''enl(|iire 
and eiyilization of and in the ever^ 
life of : the Nepalean,;,,- 

The idea of '.the Arst- 

origin^,' with 

ordew-to' ^ye an impetn||o;ife.;p^fe..|^tsM|'^ 

tbey -inWy be -B^frsirfleiisr^ati, 
the huge drain of national wSaltiPi;' Nie 
to increase' th(^- - 

the people tb exploit t^ md«rgjr|iijiK)®#c^ ;IS 
the country. The future economic indt^n- 
dence of Nepal would help her tremendously to 
keep pace with other countries of the world 
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Maia Enti’ance to the Exhibition 

iPhotc Samar S S, J. B. R. 


wh&t we know of Nepal 
today. But it ie His High- 
nw Joodha 

Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana who, with the help of 
his wise and trusted lieuten- 
ants, not only laid the 
foundation of modem Nepal 
but gave her an international 
status 

Inspired by the keenness 
of the enlightened ruler, 
guided by the expenenee 
and wisdom of men like 
General Sir Padma Shuin- 
shere Jung Bahadur Eana, 
the Commander-in-C hi e i, 
General Sir Mohan Shuiu- 
•^here Jung Bahadqr Rana, 
the Senior Commanding- 
General of the Nepalese 

^hich he » now the President Hw H,gh- General Sir Babe^ ShliSSr 

MSB nationalistic outlook has enabled the Rnna, and other denartmental heada nf 

different departments, the Government of 
adm niatratiott of the land In this construe- Nenal has spisaH imrsn mmciwvci 

tive programme of his, the younger generation methods to stimulate and dewlw the 

General 8hr Krfa^ Shumshere 
(DirectOT'Gmienil of Agnoul* 
tore), Maj0^Gelto*l Mrigen- 
dra Sktimt£ete, MJl. (IMreetor- 
Gotierid of Public Instruction), 

Major-General Ifoahma Shum- 
Hlicre, BA. (In charge of 
Cottage Industrie*), Midor- 
Gcneral Bejojr ^unutitere, MA, 

(Vice-Preiudant, Development 
Board) deserve i^ial mention. 

It Is very proBUkms that l^e 
youth of the oountry i* aiqMihig, 
to elevate Um etatiui of (iie 
motheilatid. 

Few ouuntriM In the world 
are so tndoved by 

nature as N^l. In flower 
and foliage, in mhuesis a* in 
oweals, in num-pewer and in 
the sturdiness, virility and 

the 

Indian 

with any ^er country. TIk line of its few yStfs^tedETI^erS^ B^drn^^ 
oessive rulmMevm suiM the adnuntetrsttive shore Jung Bahadur Rana » ‘ 

power was vmted m the Wme ®2P* S 

added, bit by bit, to the 





j .T ^ t «wierat sir juanaaiv Kium- 

the admimstr^ve Aere Ju^ Bahadur Rana is trying bis otamst 
rwe MimstMa-rdiaa to make it a tnceew. Ihe Board is now eany- 
glmkMH ^fiee of lag cm imwMgatieM in ita ««« li&e, andi^ 





PiaRSitig Ke|^l wUl'iiq^ 
t^e > obaorete iihapi^ 
ta8k ' 4>bfore the ; ^atid ie 
coliDSfial. There ie not the 
■, lea€i;;,-:dpulWjgv 

the fioatd wbnM be aWe to 
open np new avehues of 
economic prosperity before 
the country very soon. 

Already a jute mill, sugar ^ 
mill, bank, etc., etc,, have 
been organized under its 
auspices. 

Kepal, on her march 
towards progress, is now 
being engaged in a pro- 
gramme of industrialization, 
involving a reorientation of 
her system of education, so 
as to give it a vocational 
bias, and the exploitation of the cuontry’s 
immense natural resources. 

Under the pr^ent regime the Government 
is steadily following an enlightened policy of 
economic development, and firmly establishing 
the “ rule of law,” wdiich constitutes the best 
guarantee for ordered progress. 

Nepal is primarily a country of agricul- 
tural output^ of small-scale handicrafts and 










View of the eiaUi ! ^ 

Government has, therefore, natcamy ^ been 
rivetted on the development abd extension of 
this industry. The State has . exte 
programme of improvement of a^iciilture by 
maintaining experimental famns seed depots, 
research stiitions for the improvement of crops, 
encouraging horticulture and aijisting th^ 
lieasant in the marketing of produce. 

The essentials for the progress and, pros- 
perity of i^priculture and 

b{ 

■; ^ -i^liEUnuhica-. : 

labour, and lastf but not the 

113^^ ■ 

cofu^dcuously here. 

■ ,l%e ' is . a 
; -mat'; boon 

. and^produi^' :ajb a 

' ready :.e«irtain 

. peroel^ff^ 

' ' ' "'free of 

of raw 

' borne indus- 
weaving, 

I ‘ ■ bw-keeping. 

'**^*^; t i T J ■ being demons- . 

EdMbitk)n''' W' been, very 
Kepsl. wbere visin^c^^ 
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Hii HighobBB *nd Goninancling-Genera] Sir Bafcer with other GeneraU and members of the Royal fahiily 



atteiaptii are being made to recover for aesthetic 
and spirittwd values tlie consideration they 
deserve ai^d to give full attention to the 


Aa hf a local irtiat Iwviiii wi 

*“*“* — in paistiaf 


■ systematic 
o^re/amang'te'^^ 
Oreat natieiMa M 


with the aim of making life more agreeable and 
more beautiful even for the simplest and 
Immblest of our fel'low-oountryinen. 

Kathmandu is happy 
.today to associate with 
people from the remotest 
rural areas of Sfepal, who 
have come to exhibit their 
home industry metlpds and 
products; and the l^ibiiion 
has •thus become a great 
centre for Jl^al 

from variotie 

The glories of Nepal 
have long been known to 
peoples of all lands* Rich 
in romanee ayMil beauty, the 

m the wdrfd^ it has become 
the goal and avenue for the 
culture and cdimnerce, of 
':the ■ 

iS- 

NepaTs official It 

Idrwaxd traid of the kingdcmi. 
The stmctnre w^ieh a nation erects for an 
esdiibition has two tasks to fulAl First; it 
mnu^ be in kee|^ with the 
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Arya Ghat, Pasupati 

Allot hei oil painting by a local artist hating no 
academic training 


show, iteetf to the 
ings and to the generiiil plan, and 
eimanemg the magaiteenee of 
suoh an event. Sei^d, it must 
show something of the soul of its 
eountcy^it must be bom of the 
spirit and life of its people* Such 
a structure is meant to bear 
witness to its artistic endeavour, 
and reflect tlie strength and 
personality of the entire nation. • 

The plot of land on which 
the Exhibition stands has the 
form of a right-angled triangle 
Its frontage runs along the mam 
road facing a garden wliore the 
agri-horticulture and amusement 
sections have been housed. The 
structure consists of a brick-built 
art gallery at the top of the 
triangle, and on two of its 
sides stand the permanent sheds, 
housing various products of the 
land in different stalls On the hypote- 
nuse parallel to the mam road stands the 
gate at the centre, being connected by 
temporary sheds from both the extremities, 
housing the cottage industries, the medicinal 
herbs of Nepal, etc. 

The architecture of the gate is very simple. 
It represents a temple — a copy of the local 
famous pagoda-shaped tenjplc architecture. 
Within the temple an enlarged photograph of 
His Highness the Maharaja has been placed. 
At the top of the temple crest flies the 
National Flag of Nepal bearing the sun and 
moon. 

Its simple and solemn exterior is the first 
welcome which the Udyoga Pradahsaki ex- 
tends to the visitor, in the spirit of respectful 
greeting which the consciousness of its own 
dignity demands. A similar attitude governs 
every part of the interior design. 

In the open space beneath the temple the 
visitor is confronted with an old sculpture of 
Kuvera (the god of wealth). 'Rie stalls 
acquaint him with ffne work which Nepal 
meetumicB, carpenters^ and engravers are 
capable oi No effort is made to over* 
whdm the visitor upon bis entrance into file 
enclosure of the &hibHion ground. The 
designer gives him time to enjoy and assimilate 
the tdeture be Idoks upon from this spot. Fm: 
this first hnpressioik is bitended to eipsm the 
fact that the Nepal of the Jbodha redte has 
nothing to do ww selfidi indMkIual meiMsi 
but rath^ that the intemsts of the comanunlty 


are oi paramount consideration, the Indivi- 
dual deiiartments are not in competition ^ith 
one another, every one of them ^ows one of 
Nepal's many ways of endeavouring to earn 
recognition for her performance. They arq all 
housed within the same enclosure, united m the 
ideal of the community of the Nepalese 
people — witnesses of the modern Nepal and its 



Hit Hlfbneat sddtettiiig lliS issediiaw sad ol&oert 


Maharaja. This harmbny makes it possible 
to speak of an artistic atooiphere. 

In accqrdance with the tjitie of the Exhibi- . 
tion, Vmmk PamiSANi, Nepal's home in* 
dusMss have euilllibuted a cross-section of the 
adBevmih^af fiie Nepalese nation in thole 
fields# to limitataon of space and other 
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L tbis mtuMlly Mtt* 

^ Xm bidtad by « 


^ thousand Mtiitim 

%^i&$ more and more deo^ 



!b||ttli^l vi«w of the An geUety 
Biiddbin •‘Yaatwu’^ ehiwing all the BfauvAsiM* 
I7th CeUtiut, Braaa oMUng ftudded with atonea 
Mititam ProgiMrty) 


into early Nej>al hJetafty, has brought to light 
the met t^t the liatuml gilie of the race which 
to ikk day imti the nweue of the Nepalese 
nation ,were not oonftned to Tcmtm k its 
fi«^ lituab and een^dkii^ but that the 
alpty fd in, ee^Mre and 

w$» 00 nne of its origkal tbients. 

y I !* 


* vA|t(ianil tin*fsnintinal ei i n Be a t^n *in 
ke eenbb of this ipfUlh reyioiir» « 

It^ is the eatrakdbuW fortune of 
Nepalese art that Bis Bifd^iesa the Maharaja^ 
^e Prime Minister and tiie Supreme Com- 
matid^^in^Ohief of Nepali is its sympathetic 
friend and patron. 

This Exhibition has been opened formally 
on the 25th Bhadra, 1996 fSamvat), by His 
Highness the Maharaja^ who m his inaugural 
speech remarked : Naticmal reeOnhtruction 
and progress depend on the collective co-opera- 
tion of the individuals. It is not at ail praise- 
wortliy to earn money by dealing in foreign 
cloths and other foreign goods. The lees you 
can drain national wealth the better. Efforts 
should be made to manufacture as much as 
possible within our own country. .We should 
always bear in mind that as a nation We ought 
to be self-supporting.** In his reception speech 
General Bahadur pointed out that in the last 
exhibition goods manufactured by our crafts- 
men, worth Rs. 75,000, were sdld within 21 
day'< This shows the love of our countrymen 
for hjome-made products.” 

The rules of the Exhibition provide various 
classes of exhibits; these classes are combined 
in different groups, which bear the following 
designations : 

(1) Art & Curios. 

(2) Cottage industries, 

(3) Khadi. 

(4) Technical school produces, 

(5) Agri-Horticulture, 

(6) Health and Hygiene, 

<7) Toilet recpiisites, 

(8) Cloth, 

(9) Shoes, 

(10) Taaoery, , 

(ID yumituxe, 

(12) PubUshiag, 

(13) Herbs 6 niediidllal . 

(14) Minerals. 

In the course of a few decatfoe thfe develop- 
ment of art and industnes in Nl^l wilt have 
produced that uniformity of which, 

m spite of au uimnd^ variety imd 

industrial personaliHsB, will lead); m gges to 
come, tP the work of iht prkmt period being 
looked upon as the Nsyaansk 
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By Q. 8 . mSTT, i. c. b. 

That toiae featnrM in tho folk culture of “ Dolls and ?igu*e 
Bengal are in direct traditional continuation of July 1938 (Vol, 


the civiliution vhich flourislied in the Indus Journal oi oH Cftdk^ 
Valley in tiie Chalcolithic Ago as ictealed by the evidence wimighed by tiie form 
excavations at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro h of traditional basic clay and 1 
now a fact which can be said to be based on which are even now inade In 


in the 

p. I) .<(f the 


fairly convincing evidence furnished by certain Bengal Since then in my iBi^afagd % 

~ ■ “ rs (tf B«««M 
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art forms and motifs common to both these the “Basic Dolls and Tw (dl Bes^ * in the 
civilisations. Whether the descendants of the April 1M9 (Vol. II, No. H) nuwes ^f the 
people who lived in the Indus region in the same journal I puldUsM r«produ«tip|M of a 
Chalcolithic Age were pushed eastwards into tiie number of such traditionad BeUgali wiy and 
Bengal area by the invaders, or whether the same terracotta dolls and toys which an Mna WW- 

a-days by potter women as well as ondinafy 
village women and which in many lOi^ects 
have a close similarity to the tt^n^tta 
figurines and toys m the Indlhn Irawiun, 
Calcutta, which were discovered hnobg the 



TwMMilC Ipdae tgm Bsce* 0iatrfct (Hf. 1) 


type of etv^iiiiofi itonNNl at the same tinw 
m bM l^'anas is sf^'a moot poinit 

Wm Mffcard to % art onsmon to 

the Ms* ttdley md -rural Beng^i 
eultort, I drew atMdl^ in a^ek tm m 


hr 4 ss 



Indus ValkyM 4l%r ttKaenlta figurines 
and toy mdnWt im hfin Istttd a»Mmg tibe 

«!» I iii4 1 
SWfTlIJIlf of liulli), 
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Traditional Bengali Alpona design (Fig. 2) 


Paharpur e5toavationa.2 A paiticularly strik- 
ing clay mother doll (with her two sons) has 
been collected by me recently from among the 
dofls made by the potter women of the Dacca 
District ifig^ 1). It will be seen that the 
technique adopted here of using an elliptical 
pellet of clay with honaontal inci«iion in the 
middle to represent the lips is exactly identical 
with the technique of the lips in the terracotta 
figunuc reproduced in fig 1, pi XTI of 
Marshairs work Mohenjo^Daro and The Indus 
Civtlfzafion.^ Tlie technique employed in 
moulding the breasts of the mother figure in 
the Dacca Doll as w’ell as the pointed form of 
the breasts are also exactly similar to those in 
the Indus valley clay figurine mentioned above 

Among the lotus-flower designs which are 
used by tlie rural Bengalee women in the 
centre of their traditional circular Alpona 
paintings (floor paintings) occurs one (see the 
central lotus in fig. 2) which is an exact con- 
tinuation of the lotus design employed in the 
Mohenjo-Daro relic of which a reproduction 
has been given in fig, 50, PL CLV of Vol. Ill 
of Sir Jomi MarshalVs Mohmjo-Daro and The 
Indu^ Civilization 

Ilip i\e., semi-circular or inverted 

parabola-shaped roof-like designs which are 
employed on the clay images and sometimes 
even brass and ivory images of popular 

3. % um tseiuitoiSB in the Unft also occors in die 
nott^ ^Sttihiei in Fig, S ?l. UCXn and Fig. 7 P!. 
LXXni in |L I. B. MttdfCay’ii EnenvtUoat «t 


Bengalee deities and particularly of Durga* 
and other Mother Goddess images, appear "o 
have their earliest prototypes in the similar 
Chdls found on the Mother Goddess figures 
reproduced in fibres 13, 14 and 19. PL XII, 
Vol I of Marshall’s Mohenjo-Daro and TJu' 
InduR Civilization 

Another striking similarity in ideology and 
fonn is furnished by the figure of the female 
deity standing on a pedestal (of lotus ?) 
between two pltfnt forms growing out of the 
latter which is reproduced in fig, 18 of 
PI XXII, Vol. I of the above work of Sir John 
Marshall and the figure of the Goddess Laksbrai 
standing on a lotus pedestal between aocl 
holding two similar plant forms arising out of 
latter which occurs in the wooden panel from 
the door lintel of a Bengalee village temple 
which was reproduced in fig. 4 of my article 
on the '^Living Traditions of the Polk Arts in 
Bengal ” in Indian Art and Letters, VoL X, 
No. 1 of 1936.5 From the above facts it seems 
probable that the female deity in the above- 
mentioned Indus valley seal is not a Yaksha 
as suggested by Coomaraswamy, but ihe proto- 
type of the Goddess Lakghmi and that the plant 
in the seal is intended to represent a lotus plant 
and not the pipul tree.€ 

But the most striking evidence is presented 

4. See Woodcut of Goddets Durga^ jb Saldtya-Piii- 
shat-Patrika, Vol. 46, No. 2, p. 15t 

5. See iib» Woodcut ii^re of Lakshmi la Sahitya- 
Pariskat-PatfA^ Voi 46, No. % p. ISO. 

6. XleaMtati of Euddhlit Iw Br. A. K* 

Coomaraavratar* Not® ca H 8]U 



INDUS CIVILISATION FORMS IN BENGALI CULTURE 


by the similarity in form of some of. the 
standards (hg. S) of the Unicorn? in the 
Mohenjo-Daro civdization, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand, by the Asa^dazidi 
(fig. 4) or standard of Authority of the Ga*i 
(known as G^zir Asa) which is used by the 
followers of the Gazi cult in rural Bengal and 
tflae design used on the pinnacles of the temples 
.of Siva in comunction with the Tmhvl (tri- 
deitti) design. The Asa-dandfi design was illus- 
trated and explained by me in my article on the 
“Tigers’ God in Bengal Art^^ iif The Modem 
Review for Novembei 1932 Now, an exactly 
similar design appears on the pinnaclcR of the 
numerous temples of Siva which stand along 
the river bank in front of the famous Kah 
temple at Daki^hmeswar on the river Hooghly, 
a few miles above Calcutta This came to my 
notice on the oecasitm of a visit which I paid 
to tile temple on the 30th September last On 
the pinnacle of the roof ot (*ach of tliese Siva 
temples occur three upright iron motifs, viz , 
the Trishul in the middle and two double cres- 
eent shaped standard^ exactly similar to the 
face-to-faco double erescent motif of the 
*Gazir-Asa’ (fig 5) 

This similarity will be found to correspond 
^ to a significant fart common to these three 
’ motifs, i iz , that thi*>' are all used in connec- 
tion with a sacred animal or wuth a dcitv whicli 
IS represented as ridmg on a vacred annual 
In the case of the Mohenjo-Daro standaul, the 
sacred animal is the one-horned bull In the 
ease of the Siva temple, the God Siva i^ tlu 
deity who rides on the sacresi bull As Sir .lolm 
Marshall ha^ pointed out, the prototvpe ot the 
<leity Sh'a occurs among the Mohenjo-Daro 
finds and has a Trishul-^haped symbol on hi^ 
heads The sacred Ifull t unicorn) m the 
Mohenjo-Daro seals does not, it is true, occur in 
conjunction with the Siva figure But it is 
obvious that in later Indian civilisation, the 
sacred hull becomes the mount of the God Siva 
who lias the trident (trishvl) as his traditional 
weapon It would seem that this conjunction 
between the sacred bull and Siva was accom- 
panied by a corresponding juxtaposition of the 
Trishul and the double crescent shaped emblem 
w^hioh was finally evolved as the standard of the 
sacred bull out of the variety of the shapes of 
the standard which were in use at different 


7. See ; for example, PI. XIIl, Figs. 18. 19. 20; PI. 
CVI, Figs. 78 and 92; PI CVII, Fig. 134; PI. CIX, Tigs. 
242 and 253 in MarshalFs MehenjcHDaro and The Indus 
fUmtisation 

8. Vide Mohenfo^Baro and The Indus CiviUsaHon 
hy Sir John Marshall, Vol. T, PI XH, Fig. 17 
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periods and different places in tlie Chalcolithic 
csvilisation of the Indus valley, 

How did the form of the Bacre<i bulPs 
standard become the standard of the Gibii ? 
Now, G&zi is often called bum Odzi (old Gael) 
exactly in the same manner as Biva is called 
Hurd Siva. It seems extremely hkely tliat the 
popular Moslem conception of the (5azi riding 
on a tiger was derived from the Hindu concep- 
tion of Siva riding on a sacreitl bull. The fact 
that the Gazi riding on a tiger is represented as 
having two attendants — one in front of the tiger 
and the other behind the tiger, just as Siva 
has two attendants — Nandi and Bhrin^ — in 
bimilar positions, supports this view which 1 
expressed in 1932 in iny article on the “ Tigers’ 
God in Bengal Art ” referred to above.^ 



Design lenlerger) .1} ttmea) o( the * atandartl ’ m 
Fig. 20, PI. XIII in Marshall ^ Mohenjo-Daro 
and the Indtm Civilisation (Vol. 1) (Flf. 4) 

Another coincidence w^hich strengthens this 
view is the fact that the figure of Ganga (repre- 
■'ontmg the river Ganges), the spouse of Siva, 
riding on a crocodile is an almost constant 
motif in the rural Bengali scroll paintings (Gazir 
Pat) representing the Odzi (Vide illustrations in 
the present writer’s article mentioned above in 

9 Compare also die similar design of Siva riding * 
ifae bull and of his tWP attendants published with the 
present writer’s article on ‘‘A Wood Carving from a 
Bengal Villafpe” in Vol V. (1937) of the Journal of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art 
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pages 521, 522 and 523 in The Modem Review 
for November, 1932) . 

Sir John Marshall has expressed his in- 
ability to surest any final opinion as to the 
origin and aignifieance of the sacred bull*B 
standard in Indus civilisation seals. He re- 
jects the supposition that the bowl-shaped object 
which forms the lower part of the standard of 
the unicorn and the basket-like portion which 
forms the upper part could have been used as a 



Siva Temple it Dakshineswar (Fig. 5) 


manger. He think& that the basket -like object 
which forms the upper part of the standard 
might have been a cage for holding a sacred 
bird. E. J. H. MacKay, in his “ Further Exca- 
vations at Mohenjo-Daro ” supports the ** man- 
ger ” interpretation. 

On a very careful study of the reproduc- 
tions of the seals in the various plates in Mar- 
shall’s book Mohenjo-Daro and The Indus 
CivUisaiilon I think that there can be little 


doubt that the dcbign of the standard in the 
Inddb civilisation seals was derived from that 
of a manger m two parts, namely a trough either 
of clay, wood or metal which was u6ed for 
either drinking water or other cattle food and 
a separate wicker basket which was used as a 
manger for holding the straw or grass for feed- 
ing the animal. Sometimes the lower object 
(feeding trough) also presumably rested on a 
wicker basket work. Marshall has observed 
that one could not be sure whether the staff 
which supports the lower object, viz,, the bowl, 
ran right thrbugh up to the upper object, v^z., 
the basket; and he has pointed out that in 
Seal No. 17, the portion of the support between 
the bowl and the upper object takes a lattice- 
work form. I think it is obvious on a careful 
examination of Seals Nos. 3 and 10 that the two 
objects namely the upper (basket) and the 
lower (trough) were not always joined together 
and that sometimes they were represented as 
resting on separate stands. 

This view is also corroborated to a certain 
extent by Seals Nos. 9, 11 and 18. For the 
purpose of simplified artistic representation, the 
stairs supporting the two object were obviously 
represented as continuous in the majority of the 
seals. The whole subject, however, obviously 
requires a more detailed treatment which I pro- 
pose to undertake in ray next article. In that 
article I propose to show by a fairly exhaustive 
examination of the various types of the seals 
reproduced in Marshairs work that there are 
good grounds ioh holding that the so-called 
standard of the unicorn was originally derived 
from a feeding trough which forms the lower 
part of the standard and a feeding basket for 
holding grass or straw which represents the 
upper object of the standard. I also propose 
to show that this standard of the sacred bull 
in Mohenjo-Daro is in all likelihood the proto- 
type from which the Siva temple standard 
which occurs in conjunction with the Trishul at 
Dakshineswar and the (Uzir-Asa (standard of 
authority of the Gazi) were derived. 
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A BfESSAGE 

No rent is made there in the mist 
by the doubtful dawn. • 

No stru^ling streak of light comes through 
to gild our cage of gloom 

Yet do not wail with us in pity, 
bird whose wings are free 

But soar above conspiring clouds 
and cry : I see the sun 1 

RABiNoiuNArrH TAOOfug 

in the VisvorBharati News 

Party Government in India 

A party government is neither inherent in 
democracy nor is it indispensable to representa- 
tive government. In effect a party government 
supersec U‘s deinocraey Tlu' alternative to a 
party government is necessarily a National 
government. A non-party government alone is 
a truly National government. In the course of 
an article in The Indian World S. Srinivas 
Iyengar observes : 

The evils of Party will be greatly intensified in 
Indian conditions A healthy two-party system ap- 
pears to be almost impossible im this country. Nor 
will there be any use if Party is allowed to divide the 
people as well <as the legislature. The existing com- 
munal divisions will tend to become the starling points 
of a party B3mtem. Parties based upon caste, creed 
or race, on provinciahsm or linguistic differeutia, will 
only deepen the communal divisions, such as Hindu, 
Mahomedan, Sikh or Chri^ian; and will make them 
even more rigid than they are today. The staggerii^ 
success of the Congress at the last election, though in 
art due to its popularity in having fought the prior 
ureaucratic regime, was principally due to the 
dissatisfaction with the system of parties as it was func- 
tioning under the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. It was 
’returned as a National Party intended to liquidate all 
party differences. In some provinces communalism is 
still the basis of party and in others, though it may be 
veiled for the moment, its dangerous potentialities 
oannot be overlooked. 

For a party system, it is necessary to have 
•clear and honest differences on great questiops. 

The disintegration of parties in England is due to 
the absence of any such differences in these days. In 
India FIrohibition, Swadeshi, reduction of land assess- 
ment and even temple-eniay apart from methods of 
implementing it, are commem to all parties and commu- 
nities. Even on such a controversial question as 
Education, which acutely divided political parties in 
{England, we have no such firm convictions as would 


compel us to divide into parties. No genuine division 
of Conservative, Liberal and Radical are possible in 
India. The Congress and the Muslim League are 
agreed ai to India's final goal There is no active 
section or effective party which holds a different view. 
Nor are economic interests likely to affoiyl a stable basis 
for the division of parties in India. Neither samindais 
and landholders nor merchants and bankers nor the 
professional classes can form distinct parties which could 
he both stable and effective. The overwhelmingly lar^ 
agricultural population in the country makes it impowi- 
ble for the omergcncc of any party permanently 
opposed to it Nor is there any new serious antagonism 
between the agricultural community^ and labour. 
The issue of socialism will perhaps divide the people 
m the future; if it docs, it will be either ineffective as 
ill England or it will destroy the present structure of 
society in India and replace it by a new one wehre 
there will be no party. 

The evils of the party system in England 
have been mitigated by their strong sense of 
racial identity and an active public opinion. 

In India the former is still in the making and the 
latter exists only when there is no party government. 
The common tendency to follow the opinion of a 
majority party and the dearth of minority courage 
make it difficult to create or maintain a large midSe 
opinion, which would be strong end effective to res- 
Irain a majority party from an unfair assertion of its 
strength, heedless of criticism or opposition. While 
the spirit of accommodation and compromise is the 
keyTiote of English political life, a strong majority 
party in India can seldom be expected to show accom- 
modation and a minority party instead of fighting 
will start with a compromise and end by a suvrender. 
These features which are duo to India’s long subjec- 
tion to indigenous autocracy and the foreip role 
cannot be obliterated without a long spell of a non- 
party democracy. We should also remember that, 
thanks to centuries of religious zeal, we are apt to 
import into public affaire what would be a virtue in 
the domain of religion; any political party in India 
will probably tend to assimilate itself to a religious 
sect and to be intolerant of opposition and criticism. 

Concepdon of Freedom in the 
Bhagovad-Cita 

The conception of humaA freedom plays a 
very important part in Western philosophy. 
We are naturally tempted to enquire what its 
place is in the Bhagavad-Gita. Prof S. K. 
Maitra, observes in Prabvddha Bihar^ta : 

Let us try to examine the conception of freedom 
as we find it in the Bhagavat-Oita. For the Gita free- 
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tafotiftlly implies mtional fr^odom. That is to 

it Ivoks upon a Tnaii as free so far as he is govern- 
ed la^ m9»m. To be free means for the Gita to be 
det«M^ by tnc rational self, to be free, that is to . 

mm the oontrol dt the senses and the paswons. 
The eharaeterkticH of the Sfhitapmpm as given in the 
iiecdnd chapter or of the Bhaktimm given in the twelfth 
chapter or of the TrigunatUa as depicted in the four- 
teemh chapter are all chaniet eristics of the free man. 
The free man is tlu* man who is not in bondage, and 
the Gita very clearly points out what constitutes bond- 
age. ^I>ressed in most general terms, bondage is 
attachment to the object of desire. Freedom, there 
fore, implies non-attachment to the object of desire, 
and that la why the main part, of the teaching of the 
Oita is directed towards showing the importance of the 
principle of non-attachment. This is. in fact, the pivot 
round which the teaching of the Gita moves, just as 
the conception of freedom is the pivot round which 
the ethical philosophy of Kant moves. There are 
hundreds of verses, the object of which is to show the 
essential importance of the principle of non-attachment. 

One thing we cannot too strongly emphasize here. 
The Gita, like the Western rationalists, lays more stress 
upon the freedom of man than upon the freedom of the 
will. And man is free, says the Gita, if he realizes his 
rational self, if he becomes atmavan or aimarati. 

The Gita undoubtedly believes that it is open to 
everybody either to take the path of virt,ue or the path 
of vice. If this were not so, the purpose of the Gita 
wouki be completely frustirated. For its object un- 
doubtedly was to give instruction to Arjuna about what 
his duty was in the difficult situation in which he was 
placed, so as to dissuade him from following the path 
of his natural impulses leading to inaction. It believes, 
therefore, in the possibility of it man changing his 
course of action as a rt'sult of receiving moral instruc- 
tion and adopting the right method of self-improve- 
mont. No matter how low and debased a person’s 
moral condition mav be. there is still chance for him 
or her to improve this conditon. 

The Santal Village 

In an artide in The National Christian 
Counoil Review a writer describes the Santal 
Village : 

You will usually find it far from the beaten track; 
for the typical Santal is a child of the jungle and avoids 
the main roads and centres of population. Each bouse 
is a picture, the creation of men and women who live 
close enough to nature to be innately and unconsciously 
artistic in almost all that they do. First the men go to 
the jungle to cut the saplings they need for comer- 
posts and rafters. Then they dig a pit, the women 
carrying water to mix the earth in it lo a soft, pliable 
mud. With this the walls are gradually built up, with- 
out the help of mle and plumb-line. In each comer 
is buried a stout post, to support the main rafters of the 
roof, the outlmes of which soon rise steeply-angled, 
from the top of the walls. If the builder be a man 
6f substance, he next calls in the potters to make red 
tiles with which to cover the rafters; but more often 
he completes it hime<*lf, with a thick layer of thatching- 
grass. He then builds a plinth round the outside d 
the wall, high enough to alford a comfortable seat, 
where he may sun himself in the cold weather or enioy 
a crack with his cronies in the cool of a hot-weather 


evening. The doorway is filled with a rough structuSe- 
of bamboo or saplings laced together. Windows ana 
chimneys there are none. The smoke of the cooking 
fire finds its way out through the space between walls 
and roof. The house complete, a rough and ready 
byre is added, at right angles to one end of it; and the 
remaining two sides of a square are shut in by two 
simple walls, to form a courtyard. Here, shut off from 
the public gaze and protected from hot winds, the in- 
mates eat and sleep during the hotter months of the 
year. The women smear the outside with a wateri^roof 
coating of earth mixed with cowdung, smoothing off 
the roughness of the walls, and the homestead is com- 
I)Iete. As the gons fi^w up, bring in wives, and pro- 
duce their own families, other little houses may be 
built, to house the growing family, replacing the walls 
on two sides of the square. The furnishings, too, are 
home-made — cooking-place, fashioned of mud, in a 
comer of the outer room; some string-beds; perhap.s a 
rough stool or two; a hollowed-out tree-tnmk to form a 
mort,ar and an iron-shod stick to form a pestle with 
which to pound the daily potion of rice; and a rough 
rack of logs in a comer of the courtyard ’ to support 
the water-pots. 

An irregular cluster of such houses, each 
surrounded by a patch of cultivated land, forms 
the Santal village. 

For the greater part of the year, the land sur- 
rounding each house lies fallow and unfenced. During 
the rains each field is surrounded by a picturesque and 
temporary fence of interlacing branches or thorns, and 
the Indian-com is prominent among the crops, shoot^ 
ing up so high in a few months as almost to hide the 
house.s. Somewhere near the centre of the village, 
usually next to the house of the manjhi or village chief, 

18 to be found the manjhi than. This is the centre of 
village life, and the nearest approach to a temple that 
the animistic beliefs* of the Santal can produce. It is 
a mud platform. A roughly thatched roof is supported 
by five posts— four at the comers and one in the centre. 
At the foot of the centre-post are some stones, daubed 
with red paint. Each of these represents the spirit of 
one of the departed chiefs, and from their numlx^r you 
can estimate roughly the age of the village. Here, on 
th(' occasion of certain ananual fastivals, sacrifices are 
offered to these spirits, to ensure their continued watch 
over the interests of the village. This, too, is the 
official meeting-place of the villafi^ council — ^the ‘five 
men.' It consists of the village chief, his assistant, the 
‘ moral guardian,’ his assistant, and the messenger. After 
they have settled any dispute among the villagers, or 
discussed any matter of general interest, it is from this 
platform that the chief pronounces judgment, believing 
that the spirits of ancestors concur in, and add 
authority to, his pronouncement. And somewhere on 
the outskirts is a gjove of sal trees. This is the haunt, 
as the }>eople believe, of the host of evil spirits who 
must constantly be propitiated if they are to be pre- 
vented from bri^ng famine and drought, mckness and 
death on the vUlagers. , 

No marriage or divorce can take place, no 
family quarrel be settled, without the knowledge 
and consent of the village as a whole. 

It is the chief, after consultation with the viUagers, 
who decides when the first seeds are to be sown or the 
fiist sheaves neaped, and all such events are preeeded;: 
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hy rcliKioiis ceremonies and sacrifices in which the 
yillagers all participate. And the life of such a village 
is extraordinarily self-contained. Some will job to- 
gether in an occasional visit to a neighbouring weekly 
market; individuals may pay rare visits to relatives 
living at a distance; once or twice a year the men will 
sally forth, armed with blows and arrows, to join witii 
their fellows from a wide area in hunting the jungle 
bare — killing all they see, and eating all they kill. 
Apart from these occasions, the Santal seldom strays 
from home. 

The life of the women is of the busie.st from 
one year’s end to otlier — keeping the house clean and 
tidy; pounding, winnowing, and cooking the rice; look- 
ing after the children, numerous as they usually are; 
going to the well morning and evening to draw water and 
dawdling there for a while, it may be, to gossip with 
their neighbours, joining with oIIuts on an expedition 
to the jungle e\ery now and tlion to bring back sup- 
I)lies of firewood and the loaves from which they make 
fresh cups and iilatcs for every meal. The women play 
their ])!irt in the various farming activities in their 
seasons, whether it be hoeing the fields in which the 
Indian corn is growing, standing calf -deep in w'atcr 
from morning to night. tr.ansplanting each st'cdling of 
rice by hand in the underlying mud, bending down with 
sickle to reap the sanu* cro]) some months later, or 
winnowing th<’ grain thn'slied b> bullocks on the thresh- 
ing-floor 

John Donne 

The influence of John Donne (1572-1631) 
•on the post-war English poetry is not so curious 
a iihenoinenon as it first appears to be, for the 
post-war poets discovered a close affinity with 
the school of Donne, and realised the significance 
of the tradition which has descended from 
Donne to the other Metaphysical poets of the 
seventeenth century. Writes Prof. Itrat Husain 
Zuberi in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly : 

It IS the <‘arlier Donne of -Sortflis and Elegies 

and SalyreSt rather than the saintly Donne of Devo- 
tions and Sermons, that has influenced T. S. Eliot and 
through him the other yoiiillker poets Tlicre j.s nothing 
mediaeval b the love poetiy and satires of Donne; 
they are the very antithesis of mcdiapval chivalry and 
the idealisation of womanhood; in them we discover 
the exultant dawn of the Renaissance spirit in English 
poetiy. 

Thi* aim of rnc'diacval jihilosophers, like St. Thomas 
Aquinas, was to achieve a vast and unique synthesis 
and unification of all knowledge, a Sumrm was the 
end to be attained. Donne does not attempt to unify 
his vast knowlf‘dge or to reduce it to an organic lystem 
of thought ; his method in poetry as well as in theology 
and philosophy was mainly analytical. He was the 
curious explorer of the human soul, mterested b the 
psychology of experience, whether of sensuous love or 
mystical illumination. We find in him the dismtegra- 
tion of mediaeval thought and scholastic method; even 
in his lyric poctiy there is no background of an ideal 
unity in poetic or religious experience as wc find m the 
poetry of Dante or Lucretius. 

I^nne fashioned a poetic idiom in which btellect. 
emotion and thought were fused into a significant 
poetic pattern. Ho also incoit>orated erudition in his 
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poetic sensibility, and though he banished mythology 
from his poetry, scholastic philosophy and the NeW 
Ijcaming took its place. 

Donne gave a new energy and intellectual 
suppleness to his poetic language which is both 
learned and simple. 

No English poet of the past has exerciaf'd a givater 
influence on the post-war poets than Doime, for they 
too have realisi'd the interdependence of th<‘ soul and 
body in a passioiiatc experience; their jirosody too has 
the ease and vigour of conversational spoi'ili, and their 
aim IK not only to concentrate on the psycholOg>' of 
their own exi>eriencc, but also to raise it to a met a physi- 
cal significance which transr>end« and uuivcrsalises that 
experience. Tims the influence of DonntJ has enabled 
the poets of today to discover themselves, and through 
this disci very to interpret the peculiar consciousness of 
our agc' and to create a poetic idiom through which 
they hav<‘ exprtusod the cynicism, tlu' disillusioned and 
tomumtofl mind of this age as wdl as its effoitK to 
reali.se th(‘ richness of I, he religious and mystical life 
of the individual bOiil 

Donne deserves to be beltiT known b India today, 
for he is, as Ihm .lohnson called him '^Ihe first po(‘t. in 
the world for some things,” The scepticism of his early 
thought, the cynicism of his wit, the freshness and 
originality of his poetic invimtion and above all the 
terrifying honesty of his soul whoiie progress we can 
watch from “the evaporations of wit” os Donne called 
‘‘ biracioxi's and Problems ” to the agony of Purgation 
in the Holy Sonnets and lastly to llie mystical bith 
of his magnificent Sermons; all tlu'se various phases 
of his thoughts have' ]>oints of (‘ontact with the mani- 
fold facts of our own agt*. The poets of today can 
also my with Donne tJiat ‘‘(’ontraries me«'l in me” 

It is through Donne, as T. S. Eliot has confessed, 
that the moiiera poets have “elicited their own 
talents,” and found that “fulness of satisfaction” which' 
they could not discover in any other English poet of 
the j)ast. 

Whitman To-day 

In an article in The Anjan Path Hugh l^A. 
Faueset brings out the contrast and duality 
evinced by the unconventional American poet 
and practical altruist, Walt Whitman, who 
loved his fellow-beinp and rejoiced in spending 
himself in their service : 

Thoreau said of Whitman that he was democracy. 
But the remark was evoked by a perscmal contact with 
thi‘ man which impressed him so favourably that he 
was no longer disturbed by “any brag or egoism in 
his book.” The distinction between the man Whit- 
man and what he wrote is important. 

There is no doubt that a magnetic sun did shbe 
through him and warmed and tranquillised those who 
received its rays. He was a channel for a spiritual 
virtue which his severest critics overlook, but which 
was of more creative value than their intellectual 
superiority. Yet they are right in saying that he was 
a divided man, at once simple on one level of his 
nature and complex on another. He himself was well’ 
aware of 

The vehement stnigidc »o fierce for unity in* 
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And the key to what is utLsatiafying in hie gospel 
comradeship and delusive in his celebration of the 
ego is to be found in his failure ever to resolve this 
struggle truly in the depths of himself He hoped to 
do this by being pasaivelv hospitable* to everything 
however contradiet<^. 

Do T contradict myself ? 

Very well then I contradict myself, 

(I am large I contain multitudes ) 

A capacity for including opposites and reconciling 
them in the unity of imagination is, indeed, the mark 
of a true seer as it is of a great artist. But Whitman 
for the most part included without reconciling. 

The virtue which he radiated as a man was a 
■quality of his physical being. It was not merely that 
he enjoyed jterfeef physical health. He had the secret 
of «io relaxing his body that he lost all sense of 
separation, while around him spread ^'the peace and 
knowledge that pass all the argument of the earth.” 
In this experience he realized his greatest happiness, 
and so it is not surprising that his aim should have 
been '*to sing, and sing, to the full, the ecstasy of 
simple physiological Being” But unity can be ex- 
perieneed on different levels of man’s being and can 
•only be complete when it is experienced on all levels 
at once 

It was this integrity which he was trying to define 
when he wrote that neither pride nor sympathy “can 
stretch too far while it stretches in company with the 
other” As in so many of his statements he had 
gUmpgK*d here a profound truth, nohing less than the 
marriage in perfect being of the active and passive 
principles, and 'that to affirm the self truly is also to 
surrender it Such is the condition of a true integrity 
in which pride is wholly innocent of arrogance and 
humility of subservience. He had a measureless phy- 
sical sympathy with men and thin^, with life on its 
elemental and little differentiated level. And in 
eximndmg this sympathy he indulged the feminine 
side of his nature. 

There is, too, a lasting value in his unwearied wonder 
at things, in his capacity for simple happiness and for 
being at home with simple people, and in his large 
acceptance, patience and imperturbability. In all these 
^tualitios he was a true mystic as he was a true domo- 
-crat. 

D, !!• Lawrence 

Writing about D. H. Lawrence in Triveni, 
K. S. Pathy makes the following remarks : 

The appreciation of Lawrence falls into various 
grades from the restrained estimation of Murray to the 
ardent admiration of Huxley The variety of appeal 
is plainly the result of the multiplicity of affective 
interests in Iiawrence’s life and worte. The only 
interest that can eschew the grinding rigoum of criti- 
'Oism mcideutal to literary, artistic, philosophic or 
humanistic preconceptions is the personalistic or pgy- 
•ehological interest 

TTfie motto of Lawrence as he has in one of hk 
letters declared, is, for my sake.” The words reveal 
not only the meaning of his art, but idso the signi- 
ffoauoe of his life. He lived his own life as he 
evolved his own art. In art as well as life he was a 
thorough-ping individualist. There Is not a sinade 
line of his writings that is not self-exposure, sra- 
^gellation, seU^gratifioation and sdf-justitotion. 


Huxley states, “Like Blake, like any man possess^ 
of great special talents he was predestined by hih 
gifts .... That Lawrence was profoundly affected 
by his love for his mother and by her excessive love 
for him is obvious lo any one who has read ‘Sons 
and Lovers.’ None the leas it is to me at any rate 
equally obvious that even if his mother had died 
when be was a child, Lawrence would still have been 
essentially and fundamentally Lawrence. Lawrence’s 
biography does not account for Lawrence’s achieve- 
ment, or rather the gift that made the achievement 
possible accounts for a great deal of his biography.” 
This is a questionable attitude No one doubts the 
special^ gifts of Lawrence. His emotional susceptibi- 
litie.s, imagination, intuition and original literary talent 
pe all established beyond cavil Explanations of these 
innate capabilities by the psychological method would 
be like attempting an explanation of the Universe by 
an outworn mythology. These are taken for granted 
as the very basic beginning. But the way the native 
capacities work, the setting they receive, the landscape 
they have to course over are purely extraneous and 
circumstantial. 

Seed Oil for Powerful Lamps 

The invention of seed oil lamp by Mr. D. R. 
Jogalekar, of the Fergusson College, Poona, 
is one which heralds a happy revolution 
in the field of fuel oil. In appreciating his in- 
vention, the Mahratta writes : 

It is simply to be imagined what enormous must 
have been the drain of foreign companies on the poor 
purse of India India per year consumes kerosene 
and petrol of the cost of 3 to 10 crores I 

It 18 indeed a happy augury of the times that 
the Congress Governments within their means, have in 
right earnest inaugurated, though on humble scale, a 
heavy work of national reconstruction. Rural Uplift 
occupies an important stage in the scheme of national 
reconstniction. Sincere attempts are being made by 
Congress Governments to accord every encouragement 
to the production of indigenous products and offer 
every possible facility to the attempts in that direo- 
tion 

Mr. Jogalekar has been fortunte in securing 
a grant of Rs. 3,000 from the Government of 
Bombay for further experimental work in con- 
nection with the vegetable oil lamp invented by 
him. 

The seed oil is imbued with potentialities. In 
this connection two points are to be primarily con- 
sidered; they are the luminosity and the cort. On 
constant experiments of more than a decade, Mr. 
Jogalekar has found that the quantities of these oils 
by weight consumed per hour to emit light of the 
same feed candle power, were about half that of 
kerosene. Thus roughly, it can be assumed that in 
burning seed oils for lamps there is a clear saving of 
20 per cent in the cost of consumption. In point of 
luminosity it has been found by experiments that the 
seed oils emit light as brin^t as kerosene giving a 
candle power ranging from about 10 C.P. to 16 CF. 

Mr. Jogalekar holds out a hope that the seed oil 
can be useful es a fuel for engines in place of crude 
off. It :• further pctfsifale to prepare induttrial petrol 
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out of tile waste seed oils. *He has shown that the 
seed oil lamp is produced in a dozen different mbdels; 
there are wall and table models for lighting homes; 
street and portable t^pes for lighting thoroughfares and 
stove lamps for making tea. To popularise this inven- 
tion, production cn large scale shall have to be under- 
taken. 

The New History 

The old history books will not do for us. 
That is BO for two important reasons : one is 
that the historical materials available change 
from generation to generation ; th^ other is that 
our outlook even on the same materials as our 
fathers had is subtly changed by the circums- 
tances of our owm time. Writes E. J. Bingle 
in The Indian Radfo Review : 

Our age is one which has seen such rapid increase 
in historical material as has not happened at any other 
period in the post. I can still remember some men 
whose notion of recorded time was that history began 
in the year 4004 B.C. That made history seem a more 
comfortable and reasonable period to grasp — history 
was easier for the boys of that generation. F'or us there 
is no such limit Almost every year the spade of (he 
archaeologist turns up some more ancient civilization 
than we liave had thought conceivable. If we add to 
the work of the archaeologists, the discoveries and ex- 
plorations of anthropologists, geologists and the rest of 
the scientific tribe, wo begin to thirik back first in terms 
of thou inds of years and then of millions till we b(‘- 
.come dizzy Hi^ory turns out to be a much longer 
business than we ever thought of it. It is true that 
you didn't get much of that in your school books. 
The schoolmaster still diops up that great expanse of 
tim<" into little bits which can be managed in an 
examination paper— Tudor period, British and Muham- 
madan periods and the like — ^but dihat is a falsification 
of history as it really is, as we have come to know it in 
our time. In fact it takes a scientist to write history 
on that scale, and a novelist to imagine it in anything like 
its vivid reality. (That is why many grown up people 
have learned more history from Mr. H, G. Wells than 
from the text-book writers of their school days). 

From another aspecJ, the new history has a 
breadth which is lacking in the older histories. 
Our history must take in the whole world; 
nothing less will do for our time. 

That leads to some curious results. A few 
years back, two historians set out to describe 
the growth of what they called western civilization. 
In order to do that, they had to go far back in time 
before anything existed which might be called eastern 
or western or any other civilization. They bad also 
to spread themselves, as time developed, so far that 
they had to describe all the other civilizations of the 
world as well. The growth of western civilization had 
become “World Histoiy,” and they adopted a double 
and contradictory title. “World History” is not 
merely “the growth of western civilization;” on the 
other hand you cannot now-^Mlays understand western 
or any other civilization except against a background 
of the world as a whole. Now that is a stupendous, 
perhaps an impossiple task. There are no good 
histories of the world as a whole. The task is beyond 


the competence of any single scholar; where scholars 
have co-operated in composite histories, the results 
have been for the most part disappointing. Nevert.he- 
less, we must have a world -history. Wr live lu a time 
when each part of the world acts and reacts on all the 
other parts that wc can’t tliink or act except in rela- 
tion to a total world^ituation. If that sounds 
fantastic, look at your daily newspaper : think of 
China, Spain and Africa. Our histories must somt'- 
how match the world in which we live. With due 
respect to Mr. H. G. Wells, we still look for and, since 
our need is so pressing, we anxiously await thi' coming 
of the genius, the historian of the world. 

Plenty of Drops to Drink 

Henry Geisler Philips writer in tin* 
Oriental Watchman and Herald of Health : 

“ Use water externally, internally and et^‘mally,” 
is the advice of dietitians, and every one takes that 
advice on hot days or after strenuous exorcist (hat 
has produced sweating But that is not enough; at 
all limes the need for water is great, and if that need 
is not met life cannot be sustained more than a few 
da) s. 

Why is it that water is second in importance in 
ihe thiee vital needs of the body- -oxygen, water, 
food ? It is because about two-thirds of the ndult 
body 18 water held within the billions of cells of which 
the body is composed. Water is the largest consti- 
tuent of every soft tissue, and even hard bone* cells 
arc more than one-third water. Other -reasons for the 
eternal thirst we have in common with animals and 
plant.s arc these : Every cell in the body must be 
constantly bathed in fluid to do its work well; moving 
parts of the body must be lubricated; food taken into 
the body must be dissolved in the process of digestion; 
digested food must be carried in a fluid medium to 
all parts of tha body; waste products must be flushed 
out and the lungs and skin cannot perform their work 
unless they are moist. All these things take great 
quantities of water. 

Man nniust frequently renew his own supply 
of water because his body is constantly utili- 
zing what has been taken in. 

There is a continual lose of water through 
the pores of the t,kin ; for instance, exercise pro- 
duces moisture from the sweat glands. Then each 
time we exhale ; *d from the lungs, some water is 
carri^ with it; this may be seen as orops of moisturw 
forming from the hot breath as it is blown on cold* 
window panes. And water is eliminated as urine from 
the kidneys and in the fseces from the alimentaiy 
canal. An adult loses from four to five pints 
water daily. 

Water in circulation through the body is 
one of the conditions of good health, and this 
need is supplied in several ways : 

(1) Water drunk as a beverage, as water or 
in other liquids, such as milk, cocoa, soups, or 
fruit juices; (2) water taken in with solid foods, 
particularly fruits and vegetables. Even the driest 
biscuit contains some liquid. The water content 
of a few common foods is as follows : lettuce, from 
86 to 95 per cent water; apples, 76 to 86 per cent;, 
potatoes, 81 per cent; white bread, 26 to 49 per cent 
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and clu'eae, between 36 and 72 por c(‘nt. (3) Water 
may ho formed in the body aa a result of the diges- 
tion and utilisation of food. 

One important function of water in the body 
k to keep the temperature of the body always 
the same. 

Since water is so important to man’s well-being, 
he should (‘nsure himself of a plentiful supply. Noted 
chemietfi say, 'VStatrd in more practical terms, the 
average person probably needs from six to eight 
glasses of water taken as such and in beverages, daily.” 
A good plan Iherefore is to drink a glass of water 
ever>' monung on rising, for once that habit is 
establislK'd, the body is assurt'd of a good start for 
the day Dietitians do not frown as they once did 
fon dunking water during meals, although they warn 
against using it for washing down food. Perspiration 
eliminates salt hr well as water, which must he 
rephu‘(‘d I'Hpecially when the perspiration is copious. 
Salt tablet.s, or table salt, (‘qual to one-quarter tea- 
spoon once or twice a day is sufheient 


Sri Krishna, the BuOder of a United India 

Sri Krisrna may be said to have united 
the vast Indian continent peopled by various 
races of men under one spiritual and cultural 
baniuM’ and to have brought into existence the 
gre&t imniorta'l Hindu nation, in wdiich tlie 
Aryans and the diverse non-Aryan races were 
socially and spiritually blended together and 
w'hich also offered sufReient scope for the merg- 
ing of other races from outside into its fold. 
Observes Akshaya Kumar Banerjea in 
Prabvddha Bkaraia : 

The task of racial social, cultural and spiritual 
unification riMpiircd a cr<=>ativr hiuI organising genius 
of far higher order than that of political and economic 
conquest Races which had distinctive cultures and 
oiviliziitionM of their own, though politicnllv subdued 
and economi(‘ally weakened, could not be eullurally 
eonqu«Ted and assimilfik'd without the manifest atiou 
and ojx'ration of a far superior dyimnuc spiritual 
force on the part of the conquerors. Without the 
cultural conquest of the non-Ar>’ans and their social 
amalgamation with the Aryans, tlie Hindu or Indian 
nation could not come into exustmee. The non-Aryans 
had to be Aryanisod and for that purpose the Aryans 
had to be liberated from their original exelusiNism. 

The V(*d<is as interi)rek*d by the Brahinanas, 
which formed the basis of the national culture and 
civilization of the Aiyains, determineil the nature of 
their domestic and soeinl orpiniaations, controlled 
their distinctive moral and spiritual outlook on lift' 
and set up high ideals for their realization in this 
world as well as in the other world, required to be 
re-intorpreted fnmi a deeper spiritual and higher 
universal standpoint so that their fundamental prin- 
ciples might be acce]>table to all men and harmonise 
all kinds of cultural traditions Rxclusivist creeds 
and practices, which might be verj' useful for self- 
preservation were serious obstaclcM to self-expansion 
The noble achievements of the non-Aryans in the 


various departments of their life had also to he assi- 
milated to the Aryan life. Social amalgamatibn 
through intermarriage also was necessary for the pro- 
gressive obliteration of their racial differences. One 
nation, one national culture, one all-absorbing social 
organization, one universal spiritual ideal, bad to be 
established throughout the length and breadth of India. 
Refractory elements, refusing to yield to the great plan 
of unification, had to be put down with a strong hand 
for the sake of the lofty ideal. It was with this grand 
mission of life that the Divine Man Sri Krishna, made 
his appearance on the field of action in one of the 
most critical periods of India’s history, 

Sri Kristina may quite appropriately be 
described as the true builder of Mahahharata, 
—one great organised Bharatavarsha, one uni- 
ted Hindu nation. 

In carrying out his great mission Sn Krishna had 
to meet violent resistance from thf' most jiowerful 
Kshatriya kings of Northern India, who even sought 
the help of the Yav'ami kings of the N(5rth-W(’4eni 
countries to baffle his attempt. A detailed narration 
of the invitation of the Yavana king, K.ala-Ya\ ana, by 
Jarasandha, Salwa and other ICshatriya kings and their 
simultaneous attuc’ks from two sides upon Sri Knslina’s 
forces IS given m tlie H iiri-vantsa Sri Krishna had to 
mak(‘ a strati'gic retreat and to remoM' the centre oi 
his activity from Mathura to Dwaraka, a xmnll island 
to the west of India for the purjioso of reinforcing his 
organization He however, soon managed to organize 
an invincilile mihliiry force out of neglecterl materials 
supplied bv the lower grades of the society Depressed 
people, suffering from social and iiolitioal oiijiression, 
rallied round him and found in him their saMour. 
Many non-Aryan \\ar-lords also gji\e hun imrnenM' 
trouble. 

But the diMiio power operating withm him was 
superior to all these opposing forces. He made alliance 
with several royal families of the country,— and 
generally those who had grievanet's againsi the then 
prevalent state of things. The Brahmamcal ortboiloxy 
also put serious obstacles m the way of the realiza- 
tion of Ins ideal. But he managed to gi't substantial 
assistance from some exceptionally gifted Brahman- 
teachers Of tlu'se Sri Krishna Dvaipayana was the 
movSt notable It inay be said tliat Piirushottama Sri 
Krishna’s success in building ui> the Mahabharata 
nation greatly depended upon the intellectual and 
spiritual contributions of Sri Krishna Dvaipayana and 
his disciples and upon the jiohiieal and military acti- 
vities of Arjuna and his brothers and friends 

Ancient Steel Works of India 

Pranlal Patel writes in the Journal of the 
Indian Merchants* Chamber : 

Indian art of high class steel making dates back to 
3000 years B.C. Indian steel known in EJurope as Wootz 
Steel, a Tamil name of Polad^ was one of the principal 
articles for export. The well-known Damascus weapon 
was principally worked out from the imported Indian raw 
material. 

Iron ore ie a very common mineral occurrence in 
India and available almost in every province of the 
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(ounlty The pnmitjvo mcthud of ancient iron 
wnellnig can bc' ctoifiotl into two grou])s 1st group 
Pit Furnace and bli.ift Fumaco (Rennstalil), 2nd 
group Crucible stetl (Tompeistahl oi Wool/ .Sttd) 
ihl Furnace confal^l(d oi s(puif pits, dug din cl inio 
till’ ground, measurnig about inchcb aquure and 
24 inohe'? deep made from clay Blast w>i8 blown by 
means of leather or skin bellow operated through i 
t>pe leading to the pit bottom The rediuid lump 
of iron was taken out from the front of tht fumaie 
bv breaking it through The furnace was (barged 
with charcoal and small i)iec(.s of iron ore together 
with (ortaiii poreentage ot ^julv(riz(‘d ore in smiobsive 
layers The lilowing otieration lasted from 4 to 6 
hours and average capacity of such pit fumai(*b 
ranged from 100 to 125 lbs of steel production per day 
with a furnace efficiency of 28 to 30% with 300 to 
500% of chan*oal consumption to th(» iron production 
The Shaft Furnace exlubits the same principle 
as IS characteristic of the Pit Furnace with this differ- 
ence that the Shaft Furnace had a height of .ibout 
6 to 10 ft and instead of charging in the open pit, 
circular rings of burnt clay were constructed which allow- 
ed the utilisation of waste gases for heating the upper 
layers of the charge. The efficiency attained by such 
shaft furnace was 40% with 250% of charcoal consump- 
tion and 160 to 175 lbs. of steel production per day 
The average analysis of steel obtained was 006% Car- 
bon, 0.22% Silicon, 02% Phosphorus, 36% Elongation, 


Inices of Manganese and tensile strength 24 to 27 lbs 
pel square inch. 

Th(» metallurgical skill in carrying out the reduc- 
tion pro((ss lay in the addition of sufficient percentage 
)f puhin/ed ore to maintain oxidising shg in order to 
prevent absorj)tion of earhon into reduced steel so that 
flit ultimati' product mighl in certain cases obtain 
K markable punty of iron content reaching upto 99.^% 
(xhibiting extraordinary toughness, streni^h and ducti- 
lity The product from the above fmnnee was obtained 
in the form of lumps with slag intei-mixed. These 
lumps were subjected to hammering in order to squeeze 
out slag and shape it to the desired form 

The second ^oup of strel called Wootz was 
ptmcipally made in cnicibles heattd by indirect method. 
Th(' Iron Ore with powder, charcoal and fluxes were 
charged in eruciblcs with ( overs closed with day in 
order to avoid penetration of air into the charge Such 
ciucibles were put m w'nes in big pits and firt* wa« 
lighted from all the sides The reduction period wa« 
di'pcpdent on the degree of the reducibility of the ore 
in question (lasting for 4 to 10 hours) . After reduction 
period was over the reduced globules of pure iron were 
allowed to be cooled in the crucibles during which 
period certain amount of carbon was being absorbed 
which contributed to the resultant product the pro- 
perty of iicquinng the v^‘rv best temper for which 
the Indian Wootz Steel was renewed all the 
world over 




DietatorB^ Income 

The Parade publishes a revealing account 
of tlie fiimnoes of dictators, Hitler, Mussolini, 
Htalin and others, from which an exirart is 
l»rinled below. 

Tlu* finance of the German dictator is wrapt in 
mjrSU'ry, but it la believed that the bulk of the 
fortune which lierr Hitler undoubtedly possesses has 
come from the royalties of that astonishing best-seller, 
Mdin Kampjt now believed to total over £1,000,000. 

No other dictator in history has ever been able to 
draw hiB income from such a remarkable source' 
Whert' others have* used tiioir i)ower to take money as 
they thought lit, Herr Hitler has combined politics and 
business in pushing his book For instance, while it is 
not illegal to offer second-hand copies of Mein Kampf 
for sah' in Germany, its appearance in a second-hand 
bookshop would jiut the owner in danger of bemg 
thought a Jew. 

The decree by whicli every person on marriage is 
])res(!nted with a eoj\v of Mein Kampj is well known. 
What is iiol so well known is that the copy is not 
five, but has to be paid for by the State. 

By such ingenious devices profit and propaganda 
go hand in hand, and while the Chancellor does not 
cost his subjects a penny directly, indirectly they and 
people in other parts of the world pay him a sum 
Aariously estimated at between £150,000 and £200,000 
u year. 

The Fuehrer has the further advantage, of course, 
that everything be needs or uses in the ordinary way 
is paid for by the State. 

Mussolini’s official salary is about £1,500 a year. 
But like Herr Hitler, he makes many times this sum 
through the power of the Press. The Duc(' owns 
Popolo d'ltalia, and since it is known to be Musso- 
lini's paper everyone reads it. Like Herr Hitler, he 
has all his expenses paid by the State, and ther^ore 
n<‘ed spend little of his own. 

No one knows foi oerlain what ha& happened to 
the sums which Mussolini has earned since he came 
to power, but many surmise that like monarchs in the 
past he has shrewdly invested them in different capi- 
tals 80 that if the vorst ever happens he will not 
again have to live on thirty shllings u month.' 

Poorest jvaul of all the dictators is Stalin, whose 
aalar>’ i.s difficult to state exactly because of the 
^ganes of Kussian cumacy. It has been given at 
£80 a year, but it is probably nearer £500. 

In any case, he has nothing to spend it upon, 
unless he buys personally the tobacco with which he 
fills his faithful pipe, for as in the case of the other 
dictators, his tastes are simple and the State pavs 
for everything His publications unlike those of Hen- 
Hitler an<l Senor Mussolini, do not bring him anv 
]K'i-8onal royalties although they have sold by 
millioa. 

Another poorly paid ruler is Dr. Salaitar, Prime 
and virtual dictator of Portugal. He is paid 


only about £500 a year and lives extremely simply 
He has only one servant and, until recently was 

content with one loom Now he has two 1 Dr 

Salazar's speciality is finance, but he has never made 
a private fortune out of investments. 

riiina pays liei dictator better. General C'hiung 
Kai-shc'ks ofliciiil salary is about £50 a month, a trifle 
compared with the vast sums paid to the old Emperors, 
but sufficient for a ruler whose most expensive hobby 
is flying on business. General Kai-shek probably 
spends many times this in the service of his 

country The ''loss" is made up by the vast personal 

fortune of his wife, a member of the wealthy Soong 
family The Sooug fanily’s investments must have 
been affected by the Sino-Japanese war, but it is still 
probably one of the biggest east of Suez and has been 
used for the furtherance of the cause for which they 
have been fighting 


Newspapers of a New Time 

The Catholic World quotes u (leriutin news 
V endor : 

“ You have nol yet learned to read the newspapers, 
here," he said. “ You are nol cheated when you buy 
my papers. I'hesc are the papers of a new time You 
read the news, and then you enjoy the mental exercise 
of taking each item and transposing it What is print- 
ed IS the opposite of what should be there, but there is 
enough truth mixed an to confuse and give zest to the 
solution of the puzzle.” 


War ; not a Natural Expression of Man 

Harry Hansen observes in the New York 
World-Telegmn (qiu.tod in the Catholic ' 
World). 

War is not a natural expression of man What is 
natural to man is the desire to use his energy, and 
historically he has done that in migrations, navigations 
and settlement and in exploiting the resources of the 
land. The democracy of the nineteenth century had the 
vast American continent for its energies. The Russians 
of today are exploiting their own resources. Even the 
totalitarian states are armed to the teeth only because 
they want wider fields for peacetime exploitation. Just 
because war is a violent expression of energy we can- 
not agree that it is necessary to avoid stagnation Tak- 
ing surplus population out of full employment is our 
problem, but we can’t solve it by rfiooting the surplus. 
Finally, why not stagnate 7 What is to be gained by 
cutthroat competition, piling up wealth that gives no- 
body any fun ? Why not stagnate like the Swedes, 
Danes, Dutch, Finns and the rest of the little fellows 
who are not trying to kill one another off ? If stagna- 
tion means more time in the garden and on the sea- 
shore let’s stagnate 
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Nerve-cells — ^Your Minute Motors, 1 

Recent research shows that muscles arc 
practically tireless. It is tlie nerve-cells that | 
get exhausted and have to be revived. World j 
Digest reproduces, in a condensed form, an 
article on the subject from La Prensa, from 
which the following extract is made. 

How often do wc say : “ My legs are so tired 
that I can’t go a step farther ! ” The student^ after 
working late, complains that he “ can’t keep hia eyes 
open any longer ” And the pianist, after hours of 
practLMng. ur ihe typist, after a full diiy, is “too tiretl 
to movi' a finger” But these current phrases do not 
corresjiond with reality The legs, the eyes, and the 
tingi'rs are never tired They could do thirty times ms 
much work, for the muscles are practically tireless. Is 
not th(‘ heart a muscle ? Does it slop work and take 
a rest ? For (hrce-score years and Urn it beats day 
and night without a single interruption The moment 
it savs, '“I can't go on,” its owner dies The neck 
muscle holds up the head permanently, and the maxil- 
lary inusi'Ie supports tlie lower jaw, relaxing only once 
-at dealh Mu^cl(s, bones, limbs- all are indefatig- 
ablt' It IS the iierve-cellH, the neurones, that are sub- 
ject to lasHitudi They reside m (he brain and in the 
spinal coni, and direct Ihe musch's, probably bv send- 
ing out flectric currents. 

T^i't us examine cKiselv a nen e-cidl’s day When 
we wake iij) it is full of pcfi, comrih’tely round ami 
cov('red with yellow, grey, and wliite pearls not, |)er- 
haps, gems m tlie usual sense, but from the chemical 
* point of view more precious than diamonds of the 
finest water. They are composed of the purest fats 
and oils, of the most costly essences. These astonishing 
products are the raw material of our consciousness; 
the diesel oil of our life-motor; the fuel that keeps 
up th(> heal of our passions, the sequence of our ideas, , 
the whims of our imagination,* TTiese fats and qjis, | 
these wax spirals and stars of phosphorus, prepare- our 
day-time activity during the night The nerve-c<'ll 
nuibt have “ had its fill ” by morning if the body is to 
have a good day But after fourteen or sixteen hours 
its reserves are low, though not exhausted 

Thus our days pass. In the morning the cells are 
full; in the evening they nearly empty. Every day 
the motor docs its twelve or sixteen hours of uninter- 
rupted work without mishap or apparent wear and 
tear. Isn’t this perpetual motion ? At 99, Titian was 
still painting when the plague struck him down At 
82, Go('thc was writing his poems, and Bismarck his 
memoirs At 80, Victor Hugo began hia “Legoude des 
Siecles ” 

The nervc-cells of a sexagenarian show little black 
grannies, not found on those of a young man. Tliese 
granules, called pigments, are the rust and sludge of 
the nerve-motor. The mechanism is slowly wearing 
out; our ideas do not follow one another so promptly, 
our movements arc .slower, we regret the loss of oui* 
former agility. In a word, this is age. Scientists do 
not know what produces this phenomenon, nor how to 
remedy it, or even if there is a remedy. But the body 
feels this wear as something disagreeable and unnatural, 
and in consequence it organizes its defences. It sends 
wandering cells, white corpuscles, to the weak point, 
conveying them by the blood. These cells have ten- 
tacles and can pass through the walls of the arteries, 
'^ey clean the rust off the neurones^ and put the motor 
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light. The serve^ell can UM» up ita work once more, 
and continue to function for several more decades, 
though not without frequent overhauls. 

Nevertheless, li>e pigmentation iucreases more or 
less rtpi^y, the arteries near the cells thicken, their 
Walls harden,' and tlie corpuscle entrusted with doing 
the renovations has more and more difficulty in getting 
through to the neurone. The corpuscle itself becomes 
less adtive, and finally it has to give way. For the last 
time it penetrates to the nerve-cell, swallows the pig- 
ments, 8^ dies on the 9r>ot without returning to the 
bio^, its very last efforts devoted to keeping old age 
at pay. 

But do we draw the practical conclusions from this 
knowledge ? At the age of 6, we send our children to 
school, and force them, during the years of their growth, 
to get up long before their nerve-cells have filled their 
reservoirs Wf‘ cram thorn with dead knowledge, and 
make them sit on benches too narrow for them. We 
ex^ot their minds to “ripen” when Nature demands 
only the o^^ning of the flower. We overwork our new 
material, what a child learns paiiifully in twelve 
yeaiB a young man could learn in five. 

A Man^B Money 

Harry Emerson Fosdick writes in The 
Chwreh Monthly : 

A man’s money m an exteneion of his body, an 
enlargement of that materials, physical equipment 
through which his spirit works Money is another 
pair of legs and, lo . it can go where otherwise we could 
never go, walking amid the need of China today or 
ministering in India and ^ fvhuiis t>f the sea. Money 
is another pair Wf luinds and it can carry burdens that 
our own fingers cannot touch in our community, our 
nation, and arotmd the world. Money is another pair 
of vocal chords and it can speak where our voice could 
not be heard, teaching and preaching where in per- 
scmal presence we may uwer go. What a man aoes 
with his money he is in a real sense doing with 
himself 

Japan in China 

ChrietopTier Chancellor, General Manager 
of Reuters in Shanghai, observes in the course 
of an address published in International Affanrs: 

The Japanese army has now overrun a vast part 
of China; but it does not occupy a defined tract of 
country with geographical boimdaries As soon as Japan 
came south of the Great Wall she met this great diffi- 
culty ' that there were no natural frontiers against 
which she could establish hexsell. China is so huge 
that it IS extraordinarily difficult for the Japanese army 
to insulate the so-called occupied territory from the 
territory which is stiU Chinese. For example, I was 
in Hankow last summer when General Lu Chung-lin 
loft to take up his duties as Chiang Kai-Shek’s new 
Governor in the ProMnee of Hopei, the province where 
Pekin and Tientsin are situated. I saw Gemeral Lu 
beiim given a dramatic send-off on setting out to tijte 
up his post right inside territory which the Japanese 
had “ conquered ” a year b(^ore— and he got tmmigh 
The Japaneiss-ocoumed tenitory, I think, can be best 
m described as the raOways, the roads, the principal Btrate- 
‘ gie and commercial centres and most of the coastal 
and river ports in China’s richest and most accessible 


proviBwees- After the fall of Hankow there ceased to . 
be a front in the accepted sense. 

The general picture of Japan m China is one of an 
army which has tried to occupy more territory than it 
is able effectively to control, striving to “ cash in ” 
on its adventure, exasperated because fho material re- 
wards of conquest seem to elude its grasp and followed 
by a vast horde of camp followeiw, out for booty, re- 
presenting all that is least attractive in Japan. So far 
the Japanese army has not been able to settle down. 

It feels insecure and rather unsure of itself. In the 
night Japanese sentries, scattered up and down China, 
fire off their rifles in the darkness in order to keep up 
their spirits , 

Tlie writer gives a i)irture of the 
Japanese army in China as he has seen it him- 
self : 

As regards the campaign in the Yanglso, I can say 
without any hesitation that it would he almost im- 
possible to exaggerate the cruelty of the Japanese array 
in its treatment of the Chinese civilian population. I 
have no time to describe what happened during the 
weeks following the occupation of Nanking I have 
a great friend, a Japanese of the very finest type, who 
wont to Nanking from Shanghai six weeks after the 
occupation. He told me that he would never forget as 
long as he lived the awful spectacle of wholesale murder 
and pillage that he saw there. He described to me the 
scene when General Matsui, the Japanese Commandrr- 
in-Chief, called together his commanders (including a 
Prince of the Roval House) on the steps of the Sun 
Yat-sen Monument at the Purple Mountain For half 
an hour he harangued them He told them that what 
had happened in Nanking would be a permanent stain 
on the honour of the Japanese army, and that they 
should all feel everlasting shame Nevertheless, this 
process of murder and pillage continued right up the 
Yangtze Valley. ^ 

In North China the Japanese campaign 
was conducted less ruthlessly. 

This may partly be explained by the fact that in 
the north there was a constructive policy, whereas m 
the Yangtse the first objective was to destroy. Also 
treatment of the civilian pKppulation has varied very 
much in accordance with the resistance put up by the 
Chinese troops. There has been an extraordinarily pri- 
mitive element about the Japanes campaign Japanese 
officers often talk about “ punishing ” the Chinese, those 
wicked Chinese so evilly disposed as to resist Ibe 
Japanese army, yet so remarkably inferior that “ one 
Japanese soldier is worth at least a thousand Chinese ” 
Of course, this punishment, so brutally administered, 

IS for the most part visited upon the utterly defenceless 
Chinese farmers. 

The writer concludes with the following 
lemarks about the general situation in China, 
which he describes as an endurance test. 

No one can see how it will end, least of all, I 
think, the Japanese tbemselves. I am not going to 
attempt to answer the question : can Japan succeed ? 
There are too many im^nderables. All that one can 
say with certainty at the moment is that Japan has^ 
not yet succeeded, and that in this endurance test she 
has gratuitously handicapped herself at the start. It 
18 not a sound policy to destroy, murder and rape on 4 
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^ huge scale in the territory which you intend t(5 con- 
quer and exploit. I have said that the atrocities of the 
Yangtse campaign were not repeated in the North. 
Nevertheless, today you liave Japanese garrisons aJl 
over China, ill-treating and terrorising the civilian 
poiuilation Any Japanese soldier has complete licence 
to murder, loot and rape at will. This unlimited power 
of life and death has its effect on discipline and be- 
haviour. In addition to its brutality and indiscipline, 
a factor handicapping Japan’s task of reconstruction is 
the greed and corruption of her army in China. In 

the Yangtse, after the orgy of destruction was spent, 

th(' Japanese tried to revive economic life by inviting 

Chinese owners of factories to co-opemte in starting 

them going again. But it soon liocamc perfectly clear 
that these Chinese' would not be allowed any interest 
at all in the property taken from them by conquest. 
I think it is possible that, had it not been for the 
greed and indiscipline of the Japanese army, a certain 
measure of co-operat ion in the work of reconstruction 
might have been obtained from the Chinese moneyed 
classes As^ thing.'? are, the Chinese capitalists not un- 
naturally prefer to hoard their wealth in the foreign 
Concresions and in Hong Kong 

College life at Kunming 

Wu Yu writes in The China Weekly 
Eevif'W ; 

The “ Marching ITmvcrsity ” at last settled down 
at Kunming about one and a half years ago. Not long 
after its arrival, it was reorganized and there appeared 
a university called The National South-western Associat- 
ed University, which i.s composed of three Universities; 
namely, Peking, T&ing II wa and Nankai Not long 
after its appearance, liimdredH of students came to the 
old city either in multitudes, marejung over a distance 
of 994 miles, or in two or threes from various places 
They were all high-spirited, full of hopes Then, with 
the students of the former three institutions, they began 
their work and startled all together a hard life at the 
moment of national crisis The light of (‘duration was 
lit again in this ancient city in the remote province of 
Yunnan. • 

The Associated University, now consisting of about 
1,900 people, both professors and students, Ls situated 
in the western suburbs of Kunming. The buildings, 


thc‘ library and the dormitories belong to the local 
Agricultural Pkofessional School. 

The school authorities decided to make the 
students work harder so as to make up what 
was lost during removing and travelling. 

The students, of course, have little time for extra- 
cumculor activities but in spite of the heavy work th^ 
still make use of their spare time in staging patriotic 
)day», teaching illiterates, and participating in propa- 
ganda work in the rural districts. The most enthusias- 
tic student activity was the torchlight procession held 
on the evening of Youth Day, May 4. in which the 
students of the Associated University were the leading 
student body. 

The studentB are willing to endure any- 
thing. 

They scarcely murmur against the hardships of life, 
for they see the breaking down of the feudal system 
and tJic (‘Htablishraent of a new constructive older. 

A number oi students havis been living on refugee 
funds, each receiving seven dollars a month. But seven 
dollars is far from enough, as the prices of articles of 
daily use and of food are incessantly increasing. The 
fearful pov^erty is, rnon'ovcr, accompanied by trachoma, 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever and malaria (which is a 
year-round disease in Kunming). 

There have been some victims of epidemics due to 
lack of medical supplies. The students -are now living 
on emergency diet, which doubtless affects their health. 
There is no electric light or lunnmg water 

In such an atmosplicre what arc their 
1 (‘creations ? 

Attending meeimgH, watching inatchcs, and hhtf'ii* 
mg to speeches are the usual forms of student recrea- 
tion 

I must not forget to say that because there is no 
proper recreation, studimts’ interest is shift/ed to the 
work of national salvation and service in the rural 
districts These intellectuals are all strenuous workers 
who proudly impose upon themselves the responsibility 
of raising the local conditions to a higher level, so that 
Yunnan, once the remote border province hut now the 
intellectual and communicating centre, will be in trutbx 
the birthplace of a New CUuua. 
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'My story may not please you as much’ as 
Abani’s “Grace and Charm” or Sitangsu’s 
“The Haunted House at Ballygunge” and 
'Satisli’s “Unquenchable Thirst”. What I am 
going U) r(‘latc is not so much a story as my 
firm conviction. This thing happened; at least, 
it ought to have happened. 

You certainly remember the dinner last 
month at Satish Choudhury’s. I can never for- 
get any dinner at his place. That man is a 
master of the art of dining. Just as the beauty 
of a picture is brought out by the apt combi- 
nation of colour and rhythmic line and the 
success of a recital of music depends upon the 
harmonious relationship of violin and piano or 
of sarode and tabla, concord between food and 
'drink creates the delight of dining. Quantity 
and variety in food are not enough; one wants 
order in the planning of a dinner and the fine 
aristocratic taste of a connoisseur m the choice 
'of the wines which accompany each course. 
At Choudhury’s the food and drink arc not 
only varied but so happily blended that every 
‘•dinner is a treat. 

It was after midnight when 1 returned 
home. Perhaps it was you, Abani, who brought 
me back in your car. W’hy are you smiling ? 
1 know you would like to say that someone had 
to bring me in a car as I was not in a condition 
to arrive alone. Well, perhaps you are right ! 

All of you have seen my drawing-room. 
It takes up nearly the whole of the first floor 
♦of the house, otf it is the verandah, and then 
the stairs to the second storey. On the way 
upstairs I noticed a light burning in the drawing- 
room. Who could have turned it on so late 
at night ? 

Pushing aside the curtain in the open door 
I found the room full of people, all of them un- 
known, strange figures. So many people 
awaiting me so late at niglit and the durwan 
had said nothing when he opened the gate 1 Tlie 
light in the room seemed very odd. This was 
‘not the illumination provided by the Calcutta 
Electric Supply Co., nor was it sunlight or 
‘ ‘moonlight. It belonged to some supersensual 
•world. 

My entrance info the room caused a com- 
tion. 


“ Here you are at last ! ” 

“ You’ve dined very well I see. ” 

“And drunk rather too well ! We have 
been sitting here an hour. 

With surprise I exclaimed, “ Please for- 
give me, I do not seem to know any of you. 
Is it something urgent, a police case perhaps ?” 

A fat fellow who was sitting on the sofa 
began to laugh oddly like a circus clown. “ Oh 
my ! he doesn’t recognize us I ” 

In the opposite direction on the settee sat 
an elderly woman, much withered, with a drawn 
lace and eyes in which burned an unnatural 
brightness. A young man with black curly 
hair and a poet’s dreamy eyes was in the easv- 
chair in the corniT. As lovely and pathetic as 
a white rain- washed oleander blossom, a 
youpg woman sat in the rocking-chair beside 
a vase of tuberoses. On the other side a girl 
wearing a mauve sari was as sweet and disar- 
ming as an aparajita creeper in August moon- 
light. And there were many others, men and 
women of different ages variously dressed. It 
seemed to mo that I had beheld them before in 
some dream, that I had met but not known 
them, that I had forgotten everything. The 
fat fellow grinned sardonically, " There’s 
nothing to fear, sit down. Do you remember 
writing a story called ‘ Clown ’ in * Bharat! ’? ” 
“ Yes, that will b^ some years ago now. ” 

“ I am that clown. Writing about me 
made your name. I had no particular desire 
to come but the others, particularly that one, 
wouldn’t let mo off.” He danced his reddened 
eyes and looked in the direction of the withered 
lady. The ‘ clown ’ continued, “ You remember 
the story ^Mother’? She is that mother. In 
your story her seven-year-old son dies of 
typhoid. For four years she has mourned for 
him and waited and now she has come to you. 
Why this injustice to her ? Why should her 
son die ? You could have let him live. And 
these others are all heroes and heroines from 
your novels and stories. That is Bishu, the 
Madman, milking in the csomer. There is your 
young poet, Rebanta. Midhabi has wound a 
garland of white oleanders in her hair and this 
18 the lonely Aparajita. They have come to you 
for justice. You have made and broken their 
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lives as you pleased. Why should they suffer 
Moreover ? Could you not have made them 
happy ? Hah, hah, this time you’re in real 
trouble, Mr. Author I ” he laughed loudly and 
insinuatingly, as though life were a great joke. 

Slowly I spoke, ** I am only a scribe. If 
in human society sorrow, death, and separation 
did not exist I would not write of them. What 
wrong have I done ? ” 

In a distressed voice the withered lady said, 
“ Whose fault it is, I don’t know nor do I care, 
I want my boy. Give my treasurodiack to me, ” 
“ I want iny husband. Why should he 
foresake me for a bad woman ? ” 

“ I want my sweetheart, my Ajit. He was 
really m love with me. He had promised to 
marry me. Couldn’t you have ended your novel 
with our wedding ? Why did you introduce 
IndranI ?• The sight of her made him forget 
me. Ajit left me. Why did you bring IndranT 
in the way of our happiness ? ” 

“ And me ? Who loved Haimanti like I 
did ? I murdered her witli my own hands, 
Haimanti, as sinless and pure as an autumn 
sephall flower and I doubted her. AVliy did you 
bring Sarat into our life ? He kept stirring up 
doubts in my mind; 1 imagined my own wife 
untrustworthy ! As author you got only praise 
for your portrayal of Sarat’s character while I 
became my wife’s murderer ! ” 

“ If you will only speak one by one, ” I 
protested, I shall try to answer your 
questions. ” • 

Give me an answer first,” the withered 
lady spoke up, ** Why should my son die ? 
Many children get over typhoid. Could you 
not have written in your story that ray boy 
got well ? ” ^ 

“ Do you think. Mother, ” I said, “That 
my grief at the death of your son was less than 
yours ? You know that night after night I 
also watched with fear-haunted eyes at the 
bedside of your suffering child. You know I 
prayed as you did for his recovery. Do you 
remember the night your boy died the doctor 
had said in the evening that ho was much 
better and you, cheered by his words of hope, 
thought you might sleep a little. Your fears 
relieved, you lay down beside him and slept, 
but I remained watchfully awake. In the 
August midnight rain came, putting out all the 
stars in the sky. At the door I bAeld a dark, 
terrifying shadow. It was Death. I stood and 
blocked the door saying. 'No, you cannot take 
a suffering child from wb arms of its sleeping 
mother. Let me awaken her. Death repii^ 
*Do not obstruct met You would violate the 


reality of Creation f I am Death, the Eternal 
Inevitable Law, but I am the mere bearer of 
messages, it is idle to beseech me. Pray to Him 
Who is the Lord of Birth and Deatli if you 
must, but He Himself is bound in tli(‘ net of 
His Laws and your prayer will be in vain. ’ 1 
was unable to restrain him and in th<' depth of 
night Death took your boy away while you 
were sleeping. Tears rose in a flood to my eyes 
like the storm of anguish out of the sky of the 
Augu'^t night. If it had been otherwise would 
1 have been able to write your story ? Your 
heart’s pain has .been inscribed in the lines on. 
my forehead and upon my sunken cheeks. 
Gazing into the black hopelessness of your 
eyes 1 too have interrogated the Creator of 
the Cosmos night after night. No answer was 
vouchsafed me but I beheld the divine image of 
a sorrowing mother. You were a livcJy girl,, 
pleasure-loving and eager for personal happiness. 
You changed, ceased to think of your owm 
convenience or pleasure and devoted yourself 
to others’ service, taking the motherless 
children of all the world into your heart. If 
I had not known your suffering, could I have 
written your story so ? ” • 

The bereaved mother made no reply; her 
bright eyes were blinded with tears. 

Lonesome Aparfijita spoke, “A witch, BOfk 
death, stole Ajit away from me. You brought 
her into our lives. Perhaps it made a success' 
of yoiu* story but it made my life futile, empty. 
Write an epilogue to your novel. Let Ajit 
realize Indrani is false, let the spell of her 
transient beauty be broken, let him come back 
to me. Docs it not make a lovely ending ? 

I replied, “ You don’t realize my difficulty. 
Both of you love Ajit, so to whom am I to give 
him ? Is it not fair that he should have the 
one he loves ? If I had married Ajit to yoiL 
today, Indrani would have come to ask me* 
why they should not be together when they 
love one another. Your marriage might have* 
been broken up.” 

“ Lies ! As though Indrani could love* 
Ajit like I did. She was after his money.” 

** Possibly, but can you regulate by any 
rule the greeds, hungers, infatuations, desires 
or whims of man’s heart and mind ? I can« 
give Ajit to you, but will you be able to keep 
him ? On life’s long and colourful way many 
new Indraiiifl will come knocking at the door 
of Ajif^s heart. He will grow indifferent^ 
You can ke^ him chained to you, but will you 
have hi's love ? Do you want him, starved* 
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and unhappy, a prisoner in the dungeon of your 
futile paesioB ? 

Why should be not love me ? You can 
write that he did with all hib heart. You can 
create him like that,” 

** I wanted Ajit to be your sweetheart, I 
wanted to write of a husband, devoted through- 
out life, a genuine lover, I wanted to portray 
an ideal home life. But the human heart is 
not my plaything, it is living, it is active, the 
womb of fire; like a stream that bursts from 
.a mountain cavern it will break its former 
banks, build new ones, who can guess what 
course it will take ? When a living character 
comes into my story I cannot force him to obey 
my personal likes and dislikes by torturing him 
with the edicts and chains of society. He 
breaks through all barriers and lakes his own 
way, I merely record the manner of his 
passing.” 

From her rocking-chair Madhabi gazed up 
at me with deep and tremulous black eyes. 
“ Madhabi,” I said, you are sitting there a 
mute image of suffering, have you nothing to 
say*? Out of the deepest sorrow of my soul 
I created yOu. You alone know the history 
‘ of my love. Listen all of you, hear my story : 

When I was a young man I loved a young 
girl. She was the princess of iny life's fairy- 
tale and aroimd her I built the dreams of my 
youth, my life’s web of illusions. But the 
thoughts of my beloved "were elsewhere, for 
she loved another and would sit beside me 
absent-mindedly. I determined to conquer her 
girlish heart. The steadfastness of my devo- 
tion moved her and m the fulness of young 
manhood I won her as my life’s eomiianion. 
Then I went out into the markets of the world 
to loot the storehouses of the goddess of fortune 
and lay the treasure at her feet. I became 
engrossed in the powerful struggle for gain 
there, the clashing of conflicting commercial 
interests, the snatching and grabbing, the 
fighting and the killing for gold. The first 
love-enchanted days of my youth became a 
•'dream. When my beloved sang I no longer 
had time to play the esraj; when she painted, 
where was the time for me to mix her paints ? 

Business brought me wealth. Our 

account swelled in the bank. I adorned my 
beloved* On her ears hung pearl ear-drops, 
about her neck was a diamond necklace, 
* sapphire rin^ were on her fingers, a golden 
girdle about aer waist and Jewelled anklets on 
her feet. 

''On the banks of the Ganges 1 built a 


beautiful mansion for my beloved. From 
Italy came the multi-coloured marbles and 
from Germany the architect came. Chinese 
craftsmen fashioned the windows and the 
bathing apartments wTre built in the Persian 
style. 

Surrounding the mansion I made a 
lomantic garden. An avenue of Asoka trees 
led to the eastern gate and rows of palmyra 
plams to the western. On the northern side 
was a lotus lake and on the south a bower of 
karabi and a grove of kadaniba. 

^'But the thoughts of my beloved were 
elsewhere and absent-mindedly she stood, gazing 
with longing into the distance. 

" That evening the earth was rosy with the 
colours that were holding festival in the 
western sky, the river breasted its banks, and 
the breeze was drunken with the breathing 
scent of bowers of hena and hasnahana. I 
returned home from my business. Opening 
the sandalwood door and mounting the stairs 
that were carpeted with rugs from Persia, I 
went to my beloved’s room. That evening she 
wore a sari the pale gold of a madhabi flower 
and a necklace of tuberoses hung from her 
neck. On seeing me she came forward quickly 
with a smile. The stone of the floor was as 
fine as glass and shone like a mirror. Her feet 
blossomed upon it like a pair of pink lotuses 
but her thoughts were elsewhere. She slipped 
and fell unconscious. The pink lotus petals 
were scattered oyer the white marble. From 
that swoon she never awoke. My beloved 
walked in my house absent-mindedly, lost her 
footings and death came. 

“ The festival in the western sky came to 
an end and it darkened. My innumerable 
tears filled the heavens. That night I 
demanded of the Creator ; why, when I had 
won her, I could not win her love, and why 
He should have thus take her from mo. The 
heavens "were mute. 

“ In a frenzy I tore down the mansion. 
Day and night I rushed from country to coun- 
try in a paroxysm of fury. From the churning 
of this, my life’s shoreless ocean of sorrow you 
came, Madhabi, and you, my young poet 
Rebanta. You brought a new insight into 
human affairs, a new message. With new eyes 
I gazed into the heart of the world’s sorrows 
and joys and nature’s beauty* I saw the 
greatness and courage of tliose whose suffering 
I had not understood before, of those whom I 
had disregarded as of little account. My soul 
was rebc^. You a murderer, you a fallen 
woman, you a clown, I came to know all of you 
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intimately and became your fellow-sufi^rer. 
Your stories I have written, the stories of your 
griefs, of the conflicts in your souls. What 
this mourning heart of mine has enabled me 
to feel I have written of. I am an artist of 
words, one who can weep with you but I am 
not a philosopher. How can I know the mean- 
ing of sorrow in human life ? One thing only 
have I understood, — this earth is exceedingly 
beautiful and human life great.” 

I fell silent. The hush in the room 
quivered like the flame of a lamp low in oil. 
Suddenly Bishu, the Madman, clapped his 
hands together and shouted, “ I can tell you, 
come with me 1 ” 

Pushing aside its green curtain Bishu 
opened the door to my library. We started 
to our feet. He ran towards tlie image of Siva 
as the Great Cosmic Dancer which you have 
seen there, prosaed his hands together, bent 
his knees and sat down before it. 

My eyes were bewildered. 1 appeared to 
be standing before the inner shrine of some 
Indian cave temple in the darkness oi which 
the image of the Dancer blazed and not in 
front of my library. Lotuses and conch-shells 
were carved in the stone of the doorway and 
to the right and left stood lovely statues of 
the river goddesses Ganga and Jumna. The 
divine splendour of their immortal beauty 
carved on hard stone was about to blossom 
forth into a bower. In the shade of a tree 
Ganga, effulgent as moonlight, was standing 
poised gracemlly upon her shark. She held a 
full jar of water and a full-blown lotus. The 
blue Jumna rode upon her tortoise with a blue 
lotus in one hand and a cow-tail fan in the 
other. 


In the inmost shrine with his sixteen arms 
upraised the incomparable Dancer stood with 
his right foot upon the flame-encircled lotus 
and the left suspended restlessly in nothing- 
ness, in readiness for the dance. The sun, the 
moon, an image of Ganga and poisonous 
dhutura flowers were in his reddish matted 
hair. Jewelled armlets and anklets, ear-ring^ 
a necklace of pearls, a necklace of snakes and 
a garland of bakul blossoms he wore. Over 
Ins left shoulder was flung a tiger skin and in 
his sixteen hands he carried sixteen weapons, 

Bishu laughed aloud, hah, hah I Flames 
Ix^gaii to circle about the lotus. The darkness 
deepened. The Divine Dancer began to move. 
To the rhythm of his dance he hurled his 
weajions about him — ^thunderbolt, noose, pike, 
trident, snake, sword, flag, skull, triple-ton^ed 
flame, gold molmr and hour-glass drum. With 
the greatest surprise 1 beheld the heroes and 
lieroines of my novels and stoiies like bright 
dolls replacing them in his hands. He threw 
his drum towards me as though, to say, “Take 
and play it 1 T am intent on dancing with 
your creations I ” I discovered all of them, 
tlie grieving mother, the lonely sweetheart,, the 
life-frenzied madman, absorbed 'in the mad 
fury of the cosmic dance of birth and death, 
joy and sorrow. 

From one end of the sky to the other 
jagged lightening flashed. The roar of thunder 
awakened me. I found myself lying in a long 
cane chair beside the stairs on the verandah 
with rain pouring upon my face. A laugh 
echoed down the wind from the dark sky, hah, 
hah ! 

ITransiated from *‘Kalpalata'' by Sretmati lila Bay.} 
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By Db. P. N. ROY, 

Ik tb^ fimall village of Recanati im the fertile 
pj^dvbioe of the Marche, there is a tiny square 
with a palace in the eighteenth century style 
in which, hundred and forty years ago was 
born Giacomo Leopardi, the great Italian poet 
of the Romantic revival. Those were stormy 
days in Italy, days ringing with the clash of 
swords of the soldiers of Napoleon, who con- 
quered it and held it in domination. The 
poet’s father, Count Monaldo, was an intelligent 
Than and a lover of culture. He possessed a 
very large library and his house was a meeting- 
place of learned priests and monks. The 
father entrusted two such monks with the 
training of the boy. But his real training 
was self-awiuired. The place where ho acquir- 
ed it was the family library which was rich 
in classical and modern authors. 

• Prom his boyhood Giacomo was swayed 
by two master passions : a passion for study 
and a passion for renown. Love of games and 
frolicsoineness was absent in him; instead, he 
soon impaired his health by constantly pouring 
over tlie worn-^out volumes of Greek and 
Latin authors of his father’s library. He was 
deeply interested in philosophical studies and 
the study of prehistoric times, lit is said that 
for seven years he studied like a mad man 
and when he was twenty-one years old, his 
reputation as a st'holar had extended so far 
b^otid the frontiers of his country, that he 
was offered the chair of Greek philosophy in 
the University of Berlin, which he declined. 
Niebuhr, the ^eat German historian, who 
brought the invitation to him, wrote : Con- 
ceive my astonishment w'hen 1 saw standing 
before me pale and shy, a mere youth, in a 
poor little chamber, of a weakly figuri, and 
obviously in bad health, he being by far the 
greatest Greek philologist of the time, the 
autimr of critical observations, which would 
have gwned fame and honour for the great 
* philologists* of Germany, and only twetrty-one 
years of me. 

His second p^on, the passkm for renown, 
was a retuH of m atuaiee which opened before 
him vast fields of human hiatciy and thought. 
As he soaimod the paijos of tiie botfies, a lin- 
ing to fathom the depths of nature, to study 
her secrets, to rival her in creative manifesta- 


m:.a., D.iitt. (Rome) 

tions took possession of his mind and made 
him impatient of the drab life of the tiny village 
where he was born. He wanted to go out 
into the world that lay beyond the horizon of 
the sea and sky which he could gaze upon from 
the window of his paternal house or from the 
crest of Mount Tabor during his walks outside 
the family-grounds. Heroic life of a heroic 
age, that is what he dreamed of; life as was 
lived by warriors and poets who loved human- 
ity and their country in a constructive manner 
and fought for their ideals with all their 
unequalled physical strength and power of 
soul. 

This sense of imprisonment in the village, 
accentuated on the one hand by his pliilosophi- 
cal meditations and on the other hand by the 
reactionary ideas of men who surrounded him, 
brought him to such a pitch that in 1819 h(' 
tried to^ run away from home. But he was 
baffled in his attempt as his plans were 
discovered and he was not allowed to 
leave until 1822, when he went to Rome* 
with the consent of his father. But his 
spirit, affected by his philoaophy, found 
neither freedom nor happiness in such a large 
city and he longed to return home. Hu(*h is 
always the lot of those whose imaginative life 
is developed beyond the normal standard. 
Things and places appear to them to be tinged 
in rosy hues when they arc far away. The 
illusion breaks as soon as the distance is 
annihilated. 

So Leopardi returned to Recanati in the 
April of 1823. From Rome the picture of tlie 
village, perched high up between sea and 
mountains, where he played with his brothers 
and the sister Paolina, where his heart used to 
palpitate at the presence of his beautiful cousin, 
Gertrude Cassi, or at the song of the weaver- 
girl Teresa Fattorini, or at the sight of pretty 
peasant girls, seemed; to beckon him back with 
infinite attraction. But as soon as there, the 
old disease of discemtent was again upon him. 
It appeared to be a savage place fit for savage 
people, where ideas were banned articles to 
the people and life was wstiiout scope for 
expansion and excitsm^i Be was again 
almost dying of the desire to escape from this 
detestable sojourn out into the wide world with 
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the magnificent and varied unfolding of life. 
But the opportunity did not come till the 
middle of July 1826, when an offer waa made 
to him to work at Milan for the publishing 
houae of Antonio Fortunate Stella. He left 
the paternal home that year and did not return 
till November 1828, except lor the winter- 
sojourn at home in 1826-27. 

At Milan he edited the works of Petrarch 
lor the publisher Stella, and then travelled to 
Bolo^a, Florence an<l Pisa, increasingly sick 
in mind and body, sighing over his lost youth. 
At Pisa there was a quickening ol his life, 
hib heart began to beat as of yore.” Already 
(luring the days which he spent inside the 
libraiy of his father, his lieart began to respond 
to the charms of poetry of the ancients of 
Greece and his own country and he wrote 
songs to “ Italy,” On the Monument to 
Dante,” “ Bruto Minore,” etc., and now with 
his reawakened heart he wrote several more 
wonderful lyric--. 

All this time Leopartli, heir to a count, 
was living on the montldy allowance grant/ed 
to him by the [lublishor Stella and bometimes 
also by giving private lessons. However, 
more profitable offers for work soon came to 
him troin Florence where he was received by 
the men of letters nativf to the town or settled 
there. But here he soon suffered from an 
amorous shook when he discovered that a 
beautiful lady of noble rank, Fanny Targioni 
Tozzetti, with whom he w^as violently in love, 
was all the time betraying him. This new 
grief, added to his already existing physical 
sufferings and the pangs of poverty, made him 
write ^^Aspasia ”, an indictment of women in 
general and of one woinaa in particular. 

At Florence Leopardi was living with a 
Neapolitan friend Antonio Ranieri. With him 
he went to Naples in October 1833, in the hope 
of getting back a semblance of health. Here 
he reverted to the political and philosophical 
studies of his youth and in the midst of such 
studies, the peace of death, so much desired and 
so often prayed for, came to him at last, on 
June 14, 1837. 

The most important works of Leopardi arc 
the Cantif the and the Operette 

Morali, The Cemti is a ooWeetion of 3^ poems, 
the Operette Moraii are philosophical dialogues, 
and; the Zibaldone k series of notes and memo-' 
ii% jHiblished posthumoudy. 

But though the three works are of different 
genre, there is a fundamental unit^ eidsting 
ip all three. It comes from the peculiar mental 
outlook of the poet, evident in them. 


There have been many pessimist writers 
in the world. The Romantic mo\>ement in 
jiarticular carried as one of its insignia Ihe atti- 
tude of world- weariness. And rich was the 
crop of pessimistic poetry produced by the 
writers of this movement. But it is doubtful if 
ever there has existed a poet, more thoroughly, 
more sincerely and more passionately pessi- 
niistic than Leopardi. He is the king of the 
pessimist poets. Compared to his utterings, 
those of many otlier i)oets seem to be mere 
babble. The basis of Leopardi’s pessimism is 
partly external, but to a large extent it proceeds 
from an internal world. His physical condition 
naturally deprived him of a liealthy joyous 
view of life. For it he was jirevented from 
taking a part in the activities of life, from 
indulging in spoH, from enjoying the delights 
of love which his heart so ardently desired. 
In oompensation for this lack of participation 
in the w^orld of reality, he constructed a world 
of ideas in which also he lived not a very happy 
life. His extraordinary intellect m'ade him deep- 
ly meditative first of his own condition in life 
and then of the nature and fate of humanity 
in general, and he came to the conclusion that 
Nature or God or whatever power there be tiiat 
controls the affairs of men, is a great cheat, and 
that life is not worth living. 

His thoughts may be briefly summarised 
as follows : For him, as for the Greek sceptics 
like Pyrrho of Elis and Scbto Empirico, reason 
i.s an uncertain guide in life. At best it can only 
help us to recognize our errors, but with its 
help we can never hope to explore nature which 
jiursues its course independently of human 
desires and illusions. Man always wants to be 
happy, but nature always maliciously frustrates 
his hopes. And yet who generates these hopes 
in the human heart ?— -Nature, which deludes 
the frail creature of man with the mirage of 
happiness. In this contrast between the human 
hope for happiness and the indifference of nature 
the absolute reality is that of pain which 
accompanies man in his journey through 
life from birth to death. . Says Leopardi, 
** Human happiness is a dream,” ** pleasure is 
a name, not a thing”. Virtue, glory, justice 
and everything else whirh man cherishes as 
great, noble and beautiful are deceptions of 
imagination, illusions generated by nature 
in order to conceal her hideous purpose, 
which is not care for the individual, but the 
life of the universe by the propagation of the 
species. 

So, with reason deceiving us, with nature 
as our enemy f and with the reality of pain 
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constantly threatening us, not to live is better 
than to live*'. Yet^ man is bom and he has 
to live. How to do so ? A similar problem 
arose in the mind of an Indian prince more than 
two thousand years a^, and he left the palace 
of his father and retired to a forest in order 
to discover a means of escape from this state 
of things. He declared that happiness is only 
a condition of painlessness and that the condi- 
tion of painlessness can be reached by ^adual- 
ly limiting and then completely annihilating 
desire. When desire is killed, activity ceases; 
when activity ceases, man escapes the vicious 
painful cycle of life and death. The remedy 
suggested by Leopardi is different. Redemption 
is not in cessation of desire and inactivity, but 
in a greater acceleration of the rhythm of action. 
It is only in action and through action that the 
reality of pain can be overcome. Man must 
constantly forget himself in action. And in 
order to maintain an inexhaustible motive- 
spring of action, an ideal, made up of the very 
illusions of virtue, justice, glory, love, friend- 
sliip, patriotism and other noble impulses 
winch the selfish and wicked Nature generates 
m the human heart, must be constantly kept 
before him. Man must conquer Nature with 
the veiy weapon with which she wants to con- 
quer him. He must feel that illusions are not 
illusions, but realities. This feeling must come 
through the realisation that all men are brothers 
in misfortune, requiring to comfort and help 
one another against the onslaughts of the com- 
mon cniel eneiny. According to Iveopardi, if 
we have no illusions, then we must create them, 
tecauae they help us to bear the burden of our 
life. A man will be happy so long as he will bo 
able to retain his illusions and cling to them 
os truths. So it is not by lifting the veil of 
eternal maya but by believing in it, that man 
mu^ redeem himself, and the path is the path of 
action. Leopardi is thus a precursor of the 
Pragmatism of the American James in indicating 
action as the means of obtaining freedom 
from pain and of revealing the truths which 
reason seeks in vain to discover.” 

Prom what has been said above, it will be 
seen that though a great pessimist, Leopardi’s 
writings, when deeply and truly understood, 
lead^ not to ^ Inanity but to an energetic con- 
ception of life. Hence perhaps his political 
importance to the Italians of today. Btill, it 
must be adknitted that he is far greater as a 
pure poet than as a philosophical thicker. His 


meditative temperament did not deprive him 
of his high artistic sense which was so great 
as to draw forth the admiration of even a 
foreign critic like Matthew Arnold who consi- 
dered him to be the greatest artist among the 
romantic poets of all countries. 

A study of the evolution of his poetry 
reveals the p*adual emancipation of hie genius 
from the rigours of philosophical speculatiin 
to the geniality of poetic inspiration. In his 
early poems^— the patriotic songs in oratorical 
verse and the hymns to the patriarchs and to 
spring,-— he seeks to give a garb of poetry to 
his philosophical thought. Only in some of the 
idylls written in 1819 and 18^, e.^., “ L’lnfi- 
nito”, ‘^La Sera del Di di Festa”, *^Alla 
Luna,” “ II Sogno,” La Vita Solitaria,” etc., 
do we discover a new lyricism not heard in 
Italian peotry since th^ days of Petrarch. In 
them ho shows a magic gift of expression that 
is rivalled only by the great masters of Greek 
literature. His effort to get rid of the burden 
of philosophy becomes still more evident in the 
marvellous V^ics which he wrote at Pisa in 
1828: ^*A Silvia,” »Le Ricordanze,” Ml 
Canto nottumo di un Pastore errante nell Asia,” 
La Quicte dopo la Tempesta ”, ** II Sabato 
del Villaggio ”, all of them lyrics instinct witti 
the poet’s feeling for the beauty of the world, 
his delight in the enchantment of nature and 
his love for the mother earth. The old sad 
sense of the caducity of things is still there, 
but we hear in them the sigh of the heart that 
keenly feels the pang of separation from 
loved ones, but at the same time we 
feel the joy of calm that succeeds a 
storm, the hope that springs eternal in human 
breast, whatever be his philosophy. 

Judged from a literapr point of view, he 
has done two distinct servic.es to Italian letters. 
He has vitalised the old classical traditions of 
Italy by infusing a new blood of modernism. 
He has shown how each century grafts its 
shoots upon the ancient tree, because, tbou^ 
the contents of his poet^ are highly roman- 
tic and modem, the form is elassioid of the best 
type. His second service consisted in his rejec- 
tion of the old verse forms like l^e sonnet and ^e 
canzone used by Dante and Petrarch, Instead 
he created a type of unrhymed form in which 
he made use of free verse with infinite varia- 
tion of music. It was this reform in verse 
which paved the way for the Odi Barbate of 
Cardued and the vm tSbre of our oentury. 



aVIUSATlON AT THE CROSS-ROADS ? 

Hope through Irreconcilable Union 

By J. C. VAN BANDEN 


And so the match has been set to Lhe powder 
barrel and the conflagration has started ! 

For it is no less. Hardly h%.8 a fortnight 
elapsed and the fire has spread as conflagra- 
tions do. The worst is yet to come. It will 
not be long before great and small alike are 
caught up in the maddening whirlpool of fire, 
sword and destruction. 

“ War, war, war — even to the knife 1 ” is 
but a pale, colourless outcry in comparison 
with the indiscriminate, wholesale slaughter of 
today Women and children too; the halt and 
the lame and the blinded; no one is immune. 

Civilization is at the cross-roads again. 
Yet it is not too early to envisage the outcome 
of the carnage an<l mud and misery that is war. 
All is not lost. It is not the collapse of civi- 
lization, but the next, final stage in the throes 
of coming into being. All great changes for 
the better in the plan of the evolution of state- 
craft and metapolitical progress have been 
ushered into existence with violence and with 
suffering; with pain, even as human life on 
this planet is harbingereef with pain; with 
suffering and with tears ! 

Like a woman in the agonies of childbirth 
humanity winces and shudders; is almost 
overcome in the process of emergence from the 
existing order. Everything points to the logical 
consummation of Wronski^s Lex Suprema and 
Universal Philosophy. 

Despite the test laid plans of nations, as 
of mice and men, with the inexorable exactitude 
of mathematics, the Polish savant’s '^didactical 
deductions” follow one upon the other each in 
the fullness of time. There is no sounder basis 
for judging of the future than by the past. And 
viewed from this standpoint what does the 
trend of events portend ? 

Everything points to more than a ray of 
hope. In the maelstrom of conflict politicians 
have ceased to be amaaed at the incongruity 
of the Russo-German Pact. And yet it is but 
the logical aequenoe of events according to the 
"Absolute Philosophy” of Josef Marja Hoeue- 
Wronski (17?S-1^) who by taking up his 
subject vffhm Kaut left off gave the only com- 
plete term to the end of all striving, The 


appli{*ation of the imiiciples of tlu' evolution 
ol fetateeralt as set down in hih Fmlrom nidi- 
cateh how Hiieh a pact had to come for the 
mutual destruction and effacemeiit of the con- 
tracting parties. 

According to him it is possible to trace the 
genesis of political ideology from tribal head- 
luanship and jiatriarchalism to absolute 
monarchy and thence to its next logical step, 
constitutional monandiy as it has developed 
in Great Britain. In other countries iliis step 
took the form of republicanism whereundor the 
licndulum swung to the other end and the 
power that was the King’s passed over com- 
pletely to tlie people and the monarch dis- 
appeared entirely trom the scoiiQ. In this res- 
j)o(*t tli(‘ British system is more aflvanee<i and 
undei constitutional monarchy provides for a 
King to maintain tJie antinomial harmony in 
fh(* (‘onflirt between Government and the Oppo- 
sition The British Sovereign does nPt do this 
completely yet. But the germ of that royal 
function manifests in him in the present stage 
of (‘onstitutional evolution by being the link 
which unites his people and binds his empire 
in a great, common bond 

The next stage after absolute monarchy, 
namely, republicanism and constitutional 
monarchy in turn has to be followed by 
elitens 7 n, or government by the elite — ^that is 
by high-souled, altruistic patriots who will 
hold no executive oflSce, or ranks, but who will 
out of no considerations of power or pelf, but 
actuated by the spirit of service alone direct 
the government of a country from behind the 
scenes. Indeed, such state of affairs is a long 
time coming, but we do not see it too far away 
from the <trend in which British constitutional- 
ism and monarchy, and Polish ideology is 
developing. 

Bolshevism is not therefore the next logi- 
cal phase of the evolution of statecraft from 
republicanism, or constitutional monarchy, but 
is both in theory and actual practice a retro- 
grade step— a sort of throw-back, and accord- 
ing to the Absolute Philosophy is an offshoot, 
or side-deveflopment along wrong lines; a kind 
of Bbort-(»imt of an impermanent eharaetor 
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which acoomplishfifii nothing. And Nazism as 
we know is the reaction to Bolshevism, so that 
it is but the offidioot of an offshoot ! 

Not being the next logical step in the 
evolution of statecraft, but only a side issue 
of an impermanent character, as mentioned 
earlier both Bolshevism and Nazism can only 
be of i^ort-lived duration; both have reached 
the limits of their respective development and 
ideology. The end of the brief span is in 
sight. It has already commenced. And how 
could a consummation so devoutly to be wished 
for in the interests of human progress bo ac- 


complished better than by the mutual destruc** 
tion of the two ideologies which is bound to 
follow owing to the absence in both, by them- 
selves and in respect to each other, of the 
essential antinomial element. 

The Russo-German Pact to this extent is 
but the fore-runner of the conflict that must 
naturally follow this si range and irreconcilable 
union. Indeed, adversity hath strange bed- 
fellows, but the destinies of nations have to be 
fulfilled and the process of evolution must go 
(»n even thoifgh megalomaniacs have to be 
pressed into service for its implementation. 


WAR OR PEACE ? 

By GOPAL HALDAR 


In the midst of peace the Powers were at 
war. For twenty years the world wondered 
whe'tker it was peace or war. Now, when that 
peace has lost* its trappings, in the fifth week 
of this European war, the people are again 
uncertain if it is going to be war or peace in 
Europe now. War is started; the reeking 
homes and smoking ruins of Poland are an 
adequate reminder to its reality — a modest 
proof of the devastations that three or four 
weeks of modem warfare signify. But still 
people feel that men and nations, now that 
they are face to face with the cruel and 
fateful consequences of their activities, perhaps 
are losing that blind rage and mad fury. 
Politicians may now desperately make a move 
to save peace only because they want to save 
themselves. For, whoever unleashed the dogs of 
war, both sides And themselves victims of other 
unforeseen attacks. Prizes of war elude their 
grasp; speculations of gain turn false, and 
victory proves to be defeat. Forces mightier 
than they could see or realise come into play; 
objects they had set before them turn out as 
a result to be of no cousequenoe; and the 
incalculable turns of events make a grim 
mookexy of the petty and poor calculations of 
these gamblers of war. That incalculable 
factor is of course the Soviet Russia, the turns 
of events are as Moscow decides. 

VlCTOBms 

fy While the war rages, peaceful victories 
the red road of StaHn. Polatsd was 


overrun by Hitler only to be shared with the 
Soviet dictator. The Nazi hordes had to 
retire leaving the mining areas, the Ruthenian 
borderland and the vast tracts on the west of 
Vistula to Russia. Then follow the amazing 
ehaptcT of Stalin’s jiacts and negotiations. 
The door to that Balkan is now barred for 
Hitler. Rumanian oil or wheat fields will be 
available to Germany only on the terms that 
the Soviet would grant. The Danubian Basin 
is to pass under the economic and political 
hegemony of the Soviet from that of Germany. 
Tljo pan-Slav screen is to serve Russia which 
may be challenged there only by Italy or the 
Anglo-French entente. Bulgaria is eager for 
Soviet understanding. Turkish foreign minister, 
M. Sarajoglu, is waiting at Moscow anxiously 
groping for a formula that will enable him to 
retain the Anglo-French friendship. Is the key 
of the Black ^a to pass into Stalin’s hands ? 

. Russia on thb Baltic 
To all this the Germans have to agme. 
All this they are indeed forced to acclaim. 
Over the Baltic Sea the German Navy 
dominated and still dominates. During these 
years Hitler’s might has had the decisive voice 
even in the Scandinavian world; ihe smaller 
powers of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and 
Finland were tied to the Nazi chariot wheel. 
They had their own indigenous pro-Nazi groups 
in power to keep watch for Hitler^ and these 
states would not even accept any assimiice 
from the powers of the B^ce Front. The 
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Peace Front failed; the ^tazis accepted Boviet 
assurance of non-aggressiooi) and as the wheels 
turn, they now have to raakc room for the 
Soviet even on the Baltic Sea board. Tlie 
Allies had made of Soviet Russia an inland 
power, allowing to her only the narrow sea- 
coast on the Gu'lf of Finland. Petrograd was 
always menaced; and Russia could never 
hope to have any voice in the region until she 
had some ports on the Baltic and a navy that 
could be created there. That hour arrives now. 
E'^tonia IS tlie first to be called to make a 
prf'sent of the two island bases Dago and Oesel 
in the Baltic to the Soviet Navy and Air force. 
Latvia and Lithuania have the honour to be in- 
vited to Moscow for similar purposes no doubt, 
Hud Finland has to follow them. They all 
enter into pacts with Moscow, agreeing on 
‘ Trade ’’relations. 

The imjilications of such trade agreements 
are too clear to be emphasised. The Baltic Sea 
hoaid has been cleaned of Nazi influence and 
the Bidtic powers have been changing their 
masters or guides or ideological mentors. Not 
to th(* Nordic Church of Dor Fiihrer, but to the 
Soviet Ciiurch of the Proletariat must they 
hencelorth bung their offerings. 

Russian Riddle ” 

The significance of these steps or of the 
methods pursui'd by the Sovic-t are not lost on 
any one The Soviet, which only a year ago 
was considered unworthy of being consulted tor 
the Munich Settlement, becomes the d(‘ciding 
factor in European ])olitics now. She is U) be 
henceforth regarded as the dominating voice in 
Eastern Europe, and all attempts at Asianization 
of the barbarian arc erfded when she advances 
to the Vistula, controls the Baltic Sea and over- 
shadows the Balkan and the Black Sea. This in 
a sense is a defeat for Western diplomacy in 
general, the diplomacy which saw in the Soviet 
the anti-Christ, the enemy of its social order 
and civilization. 

With a mixed feeling, therefore, the Demo- 
cracies view “ the assertion of the power of 
Russia.” Neither t)ie Soviet objects nor the 
Soviet methods have anything that TVould com- 
mend the actions to their view. It is ^ aggres- 
sion ’ and * unjustified.’ But the demands of 
real pohtik make them recognise the fact iSiat 
so far as these Powers are concerned this Soviet 
assertion m not an evil. Mr. Churchill in 
the House of Commons clearly explained how 
a " community of interests ” exists between the 
Soviet and Britain and France. 


“I cannot forecast to you the action of Russia. It la 
a riddle wrapped in mystery inside an enigma. But 
perhaps there is a key. That key is Russian national 
interest. It cannot be in accordance with the interest or 
safety of Russia that Naai Germany should plant itself 
upon the shores of the Black Sea or that it should over- 
run the Baltic States and subjugate the Slavonic peoples 
of south-eastern Europe. That would be tonirary to the 
historic life and interests of Russia. 

“ But here these interests of Russia fall into the same 
channel as the interests of Britain and France, None of 
these three Powers can afford to see Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and above all Turkey pul under the German 
heci. Through the fog ol confusion and uncertainty we 
may discern quite plainly the community of interests 
which exists between England, France and Russia to pre- 
vent Naris carrying the ffames of war into the Balkans 
and Turkey. Thus (at some risk of being proved wrong 
b\ events > I will proclaim to-night my conviction that the 
VIM Olid gieat fact of the first month of the war is that 
Hitlci and all thot Hiller stands for have iieen and are 
being warned off the south and south-east of Kurope.” 

German “Defeats” 

This VHs a idoublo defeat no doubt for 
Hitler ami the Nazis. Japan has repudiated 
the Anti-Oniiintern axis, and this means easier 
(lay Jor Britain. The prophetic vision, as placed 
beture the children of Aryan Germany bjf the 
Mem Ka/nipff is proved false. Drmg Nach 
( >sten IS substituted by the Bolshevist enoroaoh- 
ment fiom the East. The Soviet eclipses the 
land of the Nordic jiurity in the Central Euro- 
pean politics as well. The dream of a Gross- 
(imiH'hUmd, of a Germany spreading from thd 
Baltic Coast to the Black is vanished— 
and that within five weeks of the war. War 
luiH Inmled Hitler into rum, his hopes are now" 
in a “ Peace Offensive.” 

Nothing but a desfXTatc gambler’s throw 
marks the attempts of Hitler as he now prepares 
to win Soviet friendship <d any cost. His 
dre-ams of German expansionism are gone; his 
burning hatred of the Jewish cult of Marxism 
hab bad to be swallowed; and this humiliation 
IS sought to be covered up for his people by some 
questionable promises of support from the Soviet 
for his “ Peace Offensive.” Herr Von Ribben- 
troji attends the Kremlin festivities with Jews 
and returns loudly declaring the new Soviet 
agreement. What the exact Soviet promises 
are, it is not known. Trade agreements the 
Soviet would readly make to expand her ^cial- 
ist econom^r and strengthen her industrial basis; 
but Soviet interests are not in any way further- 
ed by a ^ peace * that Hitler desires for saving 
himself now. And the assurance of Maidky/ 
the Soviet Ambassador in London, regarding 
Soviet neutrality is not probably alt^ther 
diplomatic. There is, it is evident, more pro- 
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fit m neutrality — for the Socialist Soviet and for 
the national interests of the State of Russia. 


BmTAnr and the Pbace Oefiqnsivb 

A ** Peace Offensive/* has therefore, chance 
only when it is no longer offensive to France or 
Britain. For the moment they are in an un- 
assailable position. The world is on their side : 
Japan of the “ Axis *’ has been forced to break 
.off; Italy remains neutral; the Baltic and the 
Scandinavian countries are, as they are being 
liberated from the Nazi grip, likely to be more 
friendly; and the resources of the two Empires 
are bound to weigh down any single power in 
ihe world, even though that be Germany. 

** Alter all. Great Britain and France together have 

85.000. 000 people in their homelands alone. They are 
united in their cause and convinced of their duty. Nazi- 
dom. with all its tyrannical power, controls no more. 
They too have 85,000.000 but there are at least 16,000,000 
newly conquered Czechs, Slovaks and Austrians writhing 
under their cruel yoke and have to be held down by force. 

‘*We have other resources. We have the oceans and 
the assurance that we can bring the vast latent power of 
the British and French Empires to bear upon decisive 
poiq|s. We have the freely given, ardent support of 

20.000. 000 British citizens in the self-governing Dominions 
of Canada. Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
We have the heart and moral convictions of India on our 
side. We believe we are entitled to the respect and good- 
will of the world and particularly the United States. 

Time is on the side of Britain and France 
as every one knows. So, the slow progress, as 
some think, on tlie Western Front or any absence 
of a major engagement on land or sea or air 
within five weeks of war, does not indicate 
their lack of will on the part of the Allies, but 
only a recognition that ** the waiting game is 

their best tactics, while the economic blocade 

takes effect.** If that tactics be frustrated by the 
Soviet agreement, then will come a serious hour 
for decision : the question of war or peace. As 
yet the war aim of Britain has b^n in the 


Parliament (Oct. 3) clearly stated : it is the 
end of Hitler and Hitlerism in Germany. That 
was made abundantly clear by Mr. Chamber- 
lain : 

The Prime Minister recalled the reasons for which 
England entered the war and the immediate cause of war 
and added, “ If Poland was the direct occasion of the ww, 
it was not the fundamental cause. That cause was the 
overwhelming sense in this country and in France of the 
intolerable nature of a state of affairs in which the nations 
of Europe were faced with the alternative of jeopardising 
their freedom or of mobilising their forces at regular 
intervals to defmid it 

The Prime Minister proceeded : “ The passage in 
the Russo-German declaration about the liquidation of 
war is obscure hut it seems to combine a suggestion of 
some proposal for peace with a scarcely veiled threat as 
to the consequences if that proposal should be refused. 
1 cannot anticipate what the nature of any such proposal 
might be. But I can say at once that no threat would 
ever induce this country or France to abandon the pur- 
pose for which we have entered upon this struggle. 

“ No mere assurances from the present German Govern- 
ment could be accepted by us for that Government have 
too often proved in the past that their undertakings are 
worthless when it suits them that they should be broken. 
If, therefore, proposals are made, we shall certainly 
examine them and we shall test them in the light of 
what I have just said. Nobody desires the war to con- 
tinue for an unnecessary day but the overwhelming mass 
of opinion in this country and I am satisfied also in 
France, is determined to secure that the rule of violence 
shall cease and that the word of Governments once pledged 
must henceforth be kept.** 

Poland is not the issue; it is only the im- 
mediate cause; the issue is really Hitler and all 
that Hitler has come to mean. Tirelessly has 
Britain sought to enlighten the German people 
on this point: not Germany but Hitter is the 
enemy. If this end be realized, — and' Hitler 
.peace will be welcome to the Allies. 
They would prefer it early too, before Germany 
breaks down internally, when Hitlerism may 
be replaced by Sovietism. The Allies find to 
their dismay that Hitler has already brought in 
the Trojan horse. 


ERRATUM 

In the last October number, page 369, column 1, 
line 8 from the bottom, omit the word * not 
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NOTES 


If the English Were to Withdraw 
All of a Sudden — ” 

The concluding paragraph of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s article on The Fiction of Majority ” 
ih Harijm for October 21, 1939, has not 
received adequate attention in the press or on 
the public platform — ^perhaps because it states 
facts and expresses opinions which numerous 
politically-minded Indians ^o not find it 
pleasant to face and would! fain shut their eyes 
to. It runs as follows: — 

** Consider for one moment what can happen if the 
English were to withdraw all of a sudden and there was 
no foreign usurper to rule. It may be said that the 
Punjabis, be they Muslima, Sil^s or others, will oyerrun 
India. It is highly likely that the Gurkhas will throw 
in their lot with the Punjabis. Assume farther that non- 
Punjabi Muslims will make common cause with the 
Panji^iB. Where will the Congressmen composed chiefly 
of Hindus be ? If they are still truly non-violent, they 
will be left unmolested by the warriors. Congressmen 
wont’t want to divide power with the warriors but will 
refuse to let them exploit their unarmed countrymen. 
Thus if anybody has cause to keep the British rule for 
protection from the stronger element, it is the Congress* 
men and those Hindus and others who are represent^ by 
the Congress. The question, fiierefore, resolves itself into 
not who is numerically superior but who is stronger. 
Sorely there is only one answer. Those who raise the cry 
of minority in danger have nothing to fear from the so- 
called majority which is merely a paper majority and 
which in any event is ineflective because it is weak in 
the military sense. Paradoxical as it may appear, it Is 
literally tnie that the eb*called minorities' fear has some' 
bottom only so long as the weak majority has the backing 
of the British bayonets to enable it to play at democracy. 
But die Bridah power will, so long as it mioeies, succeao- 
lully play one againet die other calling the pardea by 


whatever names it pleads. And thi*! process need not 
be dishonest. They may honestly believe that so long as 
theie are rival claims put up, they must remain in ladia 
m response to a call from God to hold the* balance evenly 
between them. Only that way lies not Democracy but 
Fascism, Nazism, Bolshevism and Impeiialism, all facets 
of the doctrine of ‘Might is Right.* I would fain hope 
that this war will change values. It can only do so, if 
India is recognized as independent and if that India 
represents unadulterated non-violence on the political 
field.** 

Mahatma Gandhi has asked the public to 
consider a situation which, if it really arose, 
would be very serious indeed and would require 
the people of India to be prepared for it before- 
hand if possible. But it does not seem probable 
that the English would witlhdraw from India 
all of a sudden, unless it were found absolutely 
necessary for all British soldiers and civilians 
to leave India and go to England for defending 
it from the attack of some powerful enemy or 
enemies. That is not a likefy contingency. 

As for voluntary withdrawal in response 
to India’s desire for freedom, Mahatma Gandhi 
has himself written in the same article from 
which we have quoted above: — 

**It would be honest to tty that the British desire 
to bold India yet awhile. There will be nothing wrong 
in such a desire. India is a conquest. Conquests are 
not surrenderod exeept when the conquered fucoessfully 
lei^, or under an awakened eonseienoe the conqueror 
repenu of the congest, or wlien the conquered territory 
ceases to be a profitable eoneern. I had hoped and still 
hope that the Britiih, haring become war*we«fy and 
sickened over the mad ricuri^ter involved in the present 
war, would want to sloae it at the earliest possiUe moment 
by bring above b«t^ in every teapect m dierelore In 
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re»pect of India. This can never be, so long as they 
hold India in bondage/’ 

There has not been any successful re- 
bellion on the part of Indians, nor is any in 
sight, even of the non-violent variety. The 
'majority of Britisliers do not repent of the 
conquest under an awakened) conscience. And 
India ia still so far from being an unprofitable 
concern that monopolies have been practically 
given to British shareholders of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, etc., and every care has 
* been taken in the Government of India Act 
{vnk the chapter on Discriminations) to pre- 
senT British ascendancy in the Indian economic 
field. So there is no immediate or near pros- 
pect of British withdrawal from India, sudden 
or gradual. 

Whetlier, if the English withdrew all of a 
sudden and there wae no foreign usurper to 
rule, there would be any probability of the 
situation being what Gamlhiji 'has assumed it 
may be, we are not in a position to assert. But 
it is not entirely unlikely. 

Gandhiji has mentionedi three circumstanc- 
es wliich may lead to Britishers leaving India 

has not mentioned a fourth possible 
cause of Britain losing and leaving India, 
viz.y its being wrested from British hands 
by some powerful foreign nation hostile 
to Britain. There are three sudli possible 
enemies, of whom Russia is the nearest 
to India and the most powerful. But just now 
Britain does not appear to be thinking of 
Russia as a prpbable invader of India. Germany 
once had and may still have a covetous eye 
on this country. But at present she requires 
all her strength and resources to defend herself 
and keep What she has already got. As for 
Japan, China must for some time yet to come 
occupy all her attention. 

Hence at present tlicre is no probability 
either of Britishers leaving India voluntarily 
all of a sudden or of some other foreign nation 
taking their place. But if they did really 
withdraw voluntarily from India all of a 
sudden, Indians own military strength, apart 
from tlmt of the British garrison, is not such 
as to enable her to ward off all attacks of 
hostile foreign nations. 

From some favourable opinions expressed 
in a few British newspapers relating to the 
^ desire of the Indian people for independency 
and freedlom and from similar friendly views 
expressed by some leading Britishers it migH 

concluded that if such views came to be held 
sincerely by a majority of the members of the 
Piraament, India mi^t become free 


and, independent without any armed or non- 
violent rebellion. In such a situation it would 
not be wrong to concludle that Britain had over- 
come the desire to lord it over India and 
exploit her man-power and resources. But 
even in such circumstances there would not he 
sufficient pounds to imagine that other power- 
ful countries of the West and the East had 
become similarly free from the lust of power 
and j)elf. Hence, if after the assumed with- 
drawal of Britain from India our country could 
remain frc» and independent, that could 
happen only in one of two ways, namely, 
possession by India of defensive forces ancl 
armaments on land and sea and in the air 
sufficient to repel invasion by the most power- 
ful enemy, or the conversion of all the most 
powerful foreign nations to a sincere and whole- 
iiearU‘d faith in individual and • collective 
ahimsS or non-violence. Of these two, the 
second would he undoubtedly preferable. But 
at present both arc things of the dim and dis- 
tant future. 

But let us now consider what Gandhiji has 
asked the public to consider. 

Political Condition of India Free 
From British Rule 

Mahatma Gandhi has asked people to 
consider what caft hai)pen if the English were 
to withdraw all of a sudden and there was no 
foreign usurper to rule. His own assumption 
or conjecture is fliat “ it may be said that the 
Punjabis, be they Muslims, Sikhs or others, 
will overrun India. It is highly likely that 
the Gurkhas will throw in their lot with the 
Punjabis. Assume further that non-Punjabi 
Muslims will make ^common cause with the 
Punjabis.” 

It cannot be liglitly assumed that Mahatma 
Gandhi has any provincial prejudice or anti- 
pathy — ^particularly against the Punjabis. 
Why then does he think it probable that the 
Punjabis (of all religious communities) will 
overrun * India free from British dominance ? 
The main reason appears to be that in the 
Indiian army the Itojabis outnumber every 
other single Indian group and are, therefore, 
more militaristic than otiher provincials of 
India. The Punjabis are not naturally dowered 
with a greater degree of militarism than other 
provincials of India. If the latter were in the 
position of the Punjabis, they would develop 
the same disposition. 

*^111 the context 'ovemin’ means * spread over vrith 
hostile or destructive intent,’ if not also * ravage, spoiL’ 
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. Gandhi ji's assumption 'implies that* the 
people of all provinces are not democratically 
inclined and fraternally disposed — ^not at any 
rate to tJie same extent, and that the * over- 
running ^ of India by some provincials and a 
particular community is not, therefore, un- 
thinkable. 

Gandhiji then asks “Where will the Con- 
gressmen composed chiefly of Hindus be ? ”, 
and answers, “ If they arc still truly non- 
violent, they will be loft unmolested by the 
warriors. Congressmen won’t want to divide 
power with the warriors but will refuse to let 
tlu*m exploit their unarmed countrymen.” 

In order to be able to infer whether the 
'warriors’ will really leave Mhe C’ongressinen 
elnelly composed of Hindii'^’ ‘ unmolested ’, 
we should consider human nature as it is and 
the animal world as it is, not as they ought to 
be according to idealists. We find that small 
nations inhabiting Mnall countries having no 
imperialistic aggressive intentions are not being 
left ‘ unmolested But v^^hy ‘^peak of small 
nations and small countries? The great Chinese 
people inhabiting the great country of China 
was non-violent. But that did not prevent 
.Fapan Iroiu molesting China. Man is partly, 
perhaps in great part, an animal. In t3ie 
animal world the non-violent animals arc 
preyed upon by the violent, which may be 
styled ‘ warriors.’ In the foregoing sentences, 
we have used t!lie word ' non-violent ’ in its 
ordinaiy acceptation of not ferocioUvS, not 
belligerent, and, in tlie case of tlie lower ani- 
mals in particular, graminivorous and herbi- 
yoroua. Of course, if non-violence were taken 
in its idealistic sense of alisolutc freedom from 
anger, ill-will, desire to do harm, etc., no man 
and no lower animal will be found to be truly 
non-violent. 

Our conclusion then is that even if the 
Congressmen are still non-violent, they may be 
and most probably will be molested by the 
' warriors Of course, they will be left 
unmolested if they are servilely obedient to the 
warriors. But Gandhiji rules out such a 
supposition by saying that the Congressmen 
will refuse to let tJhe warriors exploit their 
unarmed countrymen. 

Mahatmaji says, “ Congressmen won’t 
want to id&vide power with the warriors.” Why? 
Power is not necessarily bad and its possession 
an evil. Power in the hands of a tyrant is an 
evil. But in the hands of a truly democratic 
people and their leaders, it is beneficent. If 
Englishmen withdraw from India and the 
country has to be led forward in the paths of 


oil 

progress in all directions, the governmental 
power, the power of the State, must vest in 
those who are most desirous and most capable 
of so leading the country onwardls towarcb the 
goal of human and national perfection. So, if 
the Congressmen have tliat desire and capacity, 
they must be in possession of the power of the 
State. 

Gandhiji says Congressmen will refuse to 
let the warriors exploit their unarmed country- 
men. People desire power and seize power not* 
for its own sake but because it enables those 
who have it to make others 8ul>servient to their 
will for the acquisition of wealth and the con- 
vemencch of life and luxuries. Tliat in one word 
IS called exploitation. Tlierefore, it may be 
taken for granted that if a particular class or 
group of men, be they foreigners or indigenes, 
come to have supreme power in a country, they 
will want to exploit the people of tlie country 
in general. If the (’ongressmen try to prevent 
Mich exploitation, they will have to make use 
of some appropriate instrument. As they are 
non-violent, they can try to pretent exploita- 
tion by non-co-operating with and being ci>ttlly 
diSobcK-llieiit to the ‘ warriors But whatever 
else non-co-operation and civil disobedience on 
the part of the Congress may have a<jhicvod — 
and such achievement has not certainly been 
negligible, it has not certainly succeeded in 
preventing exploitation. It has been iiowerless 
to prevent the insertion of the chapter on Dis- 
crimination in the Government of India Act 
of 1935, it has been powerless to prevent mono- 
polies being given to the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, it has been jxiwerless to prevent big 
foreign capital from starting big factories on 
Indian soil and killing indigenous enterprise, 
etc., etc. 

It would not be unfair to infer that 
Gandhiji really feels that unarmed Indfiians will 
not be left unmolested and uncxploited by the 
‘ warriors for he adds: “ Tlius if anybody 
has cause to keep the British rule for protection 
from the stronger element, it is the Congress- 
men and those Hindus and others who are 
icprcsentcd by the Congress.” It is also clear 
tliat in his opinion the sections of the Indian 
people from whom soldiers are recruited arc 
the ' stronger clement ’—whatever the sense in 
which he may have used tJhe expression. 
Soldiership is not non-violent, but nevertheless 
it can claim credit for making for strength in 
that sense. 

From the sentences in iJhc article which 
follow one can gather that in Gandhiji’s ^^plnion 
it is not the numerically superior ir^oflty 
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which is stronger but it is the minority supply- 
ing soldiem to the army, including in great 
})art the Muslims, which is the stronger ele- 
me'nt. The Communal Decision of the British 
Government has made this stronger element 
still more strong by giving it weightagc, which 
has been given to the stronger element by 
taking away some of the representation to 
which the numerically superior but, in Gandhi- 
ji’s opinion, tlie really weaker element was 
.justly entitled. And it is, by the by, this 
Communal Decision which, Gandhiji has said, 
the Congress has loyally accepted. 

There is nothing wrong in the numerically 
superior sections of a country being collectively 
superior in strength also. And certainly it is 
only fair and just that the majority should 
be at least as strong as the minority. If that 
were so, there would be no molestation and 
exploitation of the majority by the minority. 

In the situation as imagined by GanAiiji 
if the unarmed majority are left unmolested 
and unexploited, it will not be because of their 
power to resist mol(‘station and exploitation 
but because of the merciful forbearance of the 
‘ wdrriors . But though Mahatma Gandhi is 
opposed to bearing and using arms, it cannot 
bo nasuined that he will ever ttilerate any in- 
dividual or collection of individuals being at 
the mercy of any other individual or collection 
of inidviduals. 

We have said above that it is only fair 
and just that the majority should be at least 
as strong as the minority. The equitable 
distribution of stnmgth all over India can be 
brought about in one of two ways. If strength 
is understood in the military sense, soldier^^ 
sliould be recruited from all parts of India and 
from all communities, the only qualification 
being a certain fixed standard of physical and 
intellectual (including moral) fitness. It is 
wrong to asusume that only some regions and 
some communities and sections of the people 
can furnish good soldiers. The Punjab 
was conquered with the help of non-Punjabi 
soldiers. If the sections of the people from 
whom the latter came are no longer drawn up- 
on for supplying recruits to the anny, it is not 
their fault. Every part of India still contains 
men who can fight, as it contained such men in 
former ages and even dluring the earlier British 
period. 

This method of equitable distribution of 
strength all over the country would be econo- 
mically just, too. As all provinces of India 
eoiitribtiite to the expenses of the army by paying 
taxes H ia only ri^t toat all should some 


part of the pay and allowances paid to the 
soldliers by being allowed to supply fighters. 

The other method of equitable distribution 
of strength (or weakness, if you like) through- 
out the country would be to do away with the 
aimy altogether and to convert all Indians to 
the cult of non-violence, so that no part of 
India may have either the inclination or the 
j)owcr to molest or exploit any other part. 
Assuming, but not admitting, the early feasibility 
of such conversion, there would remain the far 
greater and far more difficult task of similar 
conversion of all the powerful armed nations 
of the world. For unless they were so converted, 
non-violent and unarmed India would fall a 
l)rcy to some one or other or several of such 
nations. We do not say that such conversion 
I'j impossible even in the very distant future, 
but we confess we cannot foresee the time when 
tins may come to pass. 

Leaving aside the question of somehow or 
other successfully preventing the invasion and 
conquest of independent India by foreign nations, 
let us try to understand the meaning of real 
freedom and independence of India. A free 
and independent India means not only that it 
is not ruled by a foreign nation but also that it 
implies that all its parts are free, no part 
being subject or liable to molestation or ex- 
ploitation by any other part or parts. As wo 
have shown, such molestation and exploitation 
can be prevented in either of two ways describ- 
ed above. If ifeither of these methods be 
adopted, the mere withidirawal of the English 
from India and its non-invasion by any other 
foreign nation will not make India really free 
and independent. In the article on ** Tlie 
Fiction of Majority ” Gandhiji has said nothing 
regarding the adoption of either method. 

That recruitment ha« long been confined 
to a few regions is not the result of accident, 
but of a policy and a process. It is not our 
intention to discuss in this note Mahatma 
Gandhi’s charitable view of the process. 

Congress Working CommiUees 
Resolution on the Political 
Crisis in India 

At the conclusion of the Congress Working 
Committee’s recent five days’ session at Allaha- 
bad on the 23rd November last, it passed a 
long resolution the full text of which is repro- 
duced below. 

The Working Comnuttee has noted ivith pleasure the 
resiponse of the country to the policy enunciated hf them 
regarding the war in Birope and its reperepssiotts ia 
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^dia. This policy, based on numerous declarations of 
the Congress, was laid down in a statement issued by the 
Connnittee on September 14, and subsequent events have 
amply justified its wisdom and expedience. The course 
of the war and the policy pursued by the British and 
French Governments, in particular, the declarations made 
on behalf of the British Government regarding India, 
seem to demonstrate that the present war, like the World 
War of 1914r-18, is being carried on for imperialist ends, 
and British Imperialism is to remain entrenched in India. 

With such a war and with this policy the Congress 
cannot associate itself, and it cannot countenance the 
exploitation of India’s resources to this end. 

Barrier to Freedom * 

The Working Committee’s unequivocal demand was 
for a declaration of war aims in regard to democracy and 
imperialism and in particular, how these aims wore going 
to be applied to India. These aims could only be con- 
sidered worthy, if they included the elimination of imiierial- 
ism and the treatment of India as an independent nation 
whose policy would be guided in accordance with the 
wishes of her people. The answer to this demand has been 
entirely unsatisfactory and an attempt has been made on 
behalf of the Biitish Government to create misunderstand- 
ings and to befog the main and moral issue. 

In justification of this refusal to make a declaration 
in terms of the Working Committee’s resolution, com- 
munal pleas have been advanced and the rights of the 
minorities and of the princes pleaded as barriers to India’s 
freedom. 

Imperialist Domination 

• The Committee wish to declare with all emphasis 
that no communal considerations arise in meeting the 
demand of the Congress, and the minorities, whatever 
their other differences might be, do not oppose India’s 
right to freedom and independence. The princes are 
represented by, and are emblems of the paramount power 
in India. In the end, it will be •the people of Indian 
States who will determine what part they will take in a 
free India, though the British Government have consistently 
ignored their wishes in the matter which vitally affects 
them. In any event, the wishes of those who may oppose 
India’s independence are, and must be, irrelevant to the 
declaration of the British Government’s intentions. The 
Committee can only interpftt this attempt to avoid a 
statement of their war aims and Indian freedom, by taking 
shelter under irrelevant issues, as a desire to maintain 
their imperialist domination in India in alliance with 
reactionary elements in the country. 

A Moral Issue 

Congress has looked upon the war crisis and the 
problems it raises as essentially a moral issue, and has 
not sought to profit by it in any spirit of bargaining. 

The moral and dominant issue of war aims and India’s 
freedom have to be settled satisfactorily before any other 
subsidiary question can be considered. 

In no event can the Congress accept responsibility of 
the Government, even in the transitional period, without 
real power being given to popular representatives. The 
Working Committee, therefore, approve of and endorse 
the reply dated November 4, 1939, sent by the Congress 
President to the Viceroy. 

Constituent Assembly 

The Committee wish to declare again that recogni- 
tion of India’s independence and rin^t fff her people to 
fnune their eonatitation through a Consdtuent Asaemhly* 


is essential in order to remove the taint of imperialism 
from Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to con- 
sider further co-operation. 

They hold that the Constituent Assembly is the only 
democratic method of determining the constitution of a 
free country, and no one who believes in democracy and 
freedom can possibly take exception to U. 

The Working Committee believe too that the Con- 
stituent Assembly alone is the adequate instrument for 
solving communal and other difficulties. This, howevet, 
does not mean that the Working Committee will relax 
their efforts for arriving at a solution of the communal 
problem. This Assembly can frame a constitution 
which the rights of accepted minorities would he pro- 
tected to their satisfaction, and in the event of some mat- 
ters relating to minority rights not being mutually agreed 
to, they can be referred to arbitration. The Constituent 
As-temhly should he elected on basis of adult suffrage, 
existing separate electorates being retained for such 
minorities as desire them. The number of these mem- 
btrs in the Assembly should reflect their numerical 
strength. 

Resignation op Ministers 

The declarations made on behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment, being inadequate, have compelled the Congress 
to dissociate itself from British policy and war efforts, 
and as a first step m non-co-operation bring about the 
resignations of all the Congress Governments In the pro- 
vinces. 

That policy of non-co-operation continues and*mu8t 
continue unless the British Gover^ent revises its policy 
and accepts the Congress contention. 

The Working Committee would remind Congressmen 
that It is inherent in every form of Satyagraha that no 
effort is spared to acliieve an honourable settlement with 
the opponent. While a Satyagrahi is ever ready for % 
non-vioienf fight, if it has to come, he never relaxes his 
efforts for peace and always works for its attainments. 
The Working Committee will, therefore, continue to «x- 
I»lore the means of arriving at an honourable settlement, 
even though the British Government has hanged the door 
in the face of the Congress. The Committee must, how- 
ever. resist by the non-violent methods of the Congress, 
all attempts to coerce the people of India along paths 
which are not of their choice and everything that is 
against the dignity and freedom of India. 

Direct Action 

The Working Committee appreciate and expresses 
their pleasure at the readiness exhibited by Congressmen 
for launching Civil Disobedience, should this become 
necessary. But Civil Disobedience reqtUres the same strict 
discipline as an army organised for an armed conflict. 
The army is helpless unless it possesses its weapon of 
destruction and knows how to use them. So also an army 
of non-violent soldiers is ineffective unless it understands 
and possesses the essentials of non-violence. The Working 
Committee desire to make it dear that the true test of 
preparedness for Civil Disolstdtenee lies in Congressmen 
themselves spinning imd nramoting the cause of khodi 
to the exclusion of mill cloth, and deeming it their duty 
to establish harmony betw^ the communities by personal 
acto of service to those other than members ol their own 
community, and individual Hindu Congressmen sedcing 
an occasion for frateniising with Harijans as often as 
possible. 

The Congreis organisations and Congressmen should, 
therefore, preiMie ht future aodon by pimnotiiig this 
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pTogramrae. They should explain to the people the mess- 
age and poiiev and implications of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, which is the crux of the Congress programme for the 
future.”*— P. 

Tlliis resolutioil does not contain anything 
which either Mahatma Gandhi or the Congress 
Working Committee had not said previously. 
It does not, therefore, call for any fresh com- 
ments. If any one exfiected to find Jicroics in 
it, he would be sure to be disappointed. There 
is no fight in it, nor, as is quite proper, any 
show of fight or bluffing. But dignified firmness 
is not wanting. It is firm to the extent that 
the Congress loaders are conscious of their 
atrengUi. 

As, in the opinion of Malhatma Gandhi, 
Indlan^ are nut sufficiently democratic, dis- 
ciplined and non-violent, pcrhaiis there is an 
apprehension in the subconscious regions of the 
minds of Mahatma Gandhi and the loaders who 
follow him that “ if the English were to with- 
draw all of a sudden and there was no foreign 
UHuriier to rule, the Indian “ warriors “ will 
overrun India ”, and the leadiers are not sure 
whether that would be belter than the present 
kind* of British rule. So they are not in a 
hurry to make the English “ withdraw all of a 
sudden.” 

The Congress leaders and Congi’ess Com- 
mittees have prescribed for India’s ills the 
panacea of the Constituent Assembly — -liow 
often we cannot say, Wc do not know whether, 
when and if tliis Assembly comes, Congress will 
rule the roast. But if it does and continues to 
“ loyally accept ” the Communal Decision, 
independence will scarcely mean what it should. 
Nor, by the by, can independence be tihe real 
thing if soldiering be confined only to a very 
few regions and communities and classes. A 
time may come when there will be no armies 
in any country. But so long as there is an army 
in India, democratic and nationalistic prin- 
ciples require that it should be open to men 
from all regions in tlie country who come up to 
a fixed physical and mental standard. To bo, 
practically, ruled by a pretorian guard from 
particular regions is neither freedom nor in- 
dependence. 

By way of preparation for future action 
the Gonimitteo have enunciated the programme 
indicated in the following sentence: 

The Working Committee detoe to make it clear that 

true teat of preparedness for Civil Diaobedieaice lies In 
Kpngressmen themselves spinning and promoting the cause 
^‘kliadi to the exclusion of mill cloth, and deeming it 
'‘dietr duty to establish harmony between the communities 
by personal acta of aervioe to those other than members 
of toeir tma oemmuiutyi and individunl Hindu CongKosa- 


men seeking an occasion for fraternising with the Hari- 
jans as often as possible. 

We are not opposed to the spinning wheel 
and the khadi-weaving hand-loom. But we 
do not give them the place of supreme import- 
ance which Mahatma ji has assigned to them. 
Nor are we for the exclusion of Indian mill 
cloth. The other parts of the programme we 
support. 

Th^ King^s Speech 

* London, Nov. 23. 

Parliament has been prorogued and will reassemihle 
on November 28. The Lord Chancellor read the King’s 
Hpeech m His Majesty’s absence. 

The King in his speech said : “ The shadow of war 

once more has fallen over Europe. Despite the efforts of 
my Government to preserve peace, Germany, in violation 
of solemn undertakings, wantonly invaded Poland. This 
new instance of German aggression and bad faith was a 
challenge which we could not decline without dishonour 
to ourselves and peril to the cause of freedom and the 
progress of mankind. We seek no material gain. Liberty 
and free institutions are oui birthright which we, like our 
forefathers, are resolved to preserve.” 

The speech proceeds to thank members of the House 
of Commons for their ready acceptance of heavy financial 
war burdens. “This prompt and ungrudging lesponse has 
deeply impressed the world and demonstrated the un- 
flinching determination of my people to make every sacri- 
fice necessary for vittory. 

“ My Lords and members of the House of Commons, * 
the issue is clear. With an united will my peoples here 
and overseas have dedicated themselves to the struggle. 
The spontaneous decision of my Dominions to participate 
in the conflict and the valuable help which they are giving 
and are alwuil to give to the common cause is an encour- 
agement to me. With^he aid of our faithful French and 
Polish Allies we cannot doubt our cause will prevail.” — 
Reuter. 

In Hih Majesty’s speech as cabled by 
Reuter there is no mention of India along with 
the Dominions. This will be appreciated. 

There is no question that “ this new 
instance of Gennan aggression ” is a “ peril to 
the cause of freedom and the progress of man- 
kind. ” As Indians are a part of mankind, the 
Indian National Congress, as also the Hindu 
Mahasabha, has been endeavouring to ascertain 
from the British Government how the war 
against Germany will secure and ensure India’s 
freedom and progress. 

His Majesty uttered the truth and nothing 
but the truth when he said that liberty and free 
institutions are the birthright of the British 
people and that they like their forefathers are 
resolved to preserve them. It would) be good for 
Britain and all the world, including India, if 
His Majesty’s adlvisers were always to bear in 
mind that liberty is the birthright of all other 
peoples, too, including Indians, and that Indians 
also to have it and keep it like others. 
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“ A Plea For a Bold Lead” 

A conference of the Presidents and Secretaries of 
the various district Congress Committees in Bengal was 
held on Thursday at the B. P, C, C. office and passed a 
resolution to the effect that it is definitely of opinion 
that the conditions for a national movement for self- 
determination are existent in the country and that a 
bold lead should be given immediately by the Congress 
Working Committee. 

In rase the Working Committee is not in a position 
to start the movement on an All-India scale immediately 
the conference asks the B. P. C. C. to request the 
Working Committee to permit the B. P. C. C. to atari a 
movement on a provincial basis foi prtitection of civil 
liberties in Bengal and also for release of jHilitical 
prisoners. 

The tliat the Consre‘?«^ Working; Coni- 
niittee can and should do is to }>onnit the B. P. 
C. C. to start a tnoveinent on a provincial 
basis for protection of civil liberties in Bengal 
and for the release of political prisoners. 

Is the Communal “ Award 
“ Unchristian ” ? 

Recently the Siatesmmi has discussed in a 
leading article the ^uggc'^tion that the Coin- 
nnmal ‘‘ Award ” is “ unchristian/’ It seems 
to argue that it is not. It may not be un- 
christian ”, but in our humble opinion it is 
unjust, unrighteous and machiavellian. The 
Anglo-Indian paper says that it was ‘‘dlcvised 
in a Oliristian country to meet a difficult situa- 
tion re‘<ulting from the inability of unohristians 
to agree. ” That the unohristians could not agree 
was not unexpected by their selecters. They were 
not elected by their countrymen but chosen by 
British imperialists \\itlh a particular object in 
view. The imperialists wanted men who would 
not be able to agree and got them. If they had 
wanted men who would* agree, they could have 
got them. They had to invite Mahatma Gandhi 
and he was so eager for an agreed settlement 
that he declared that he was ready to give the 
Muslims a blank cheque. But the latter were 
so loyal to their masters that they would not 
agree even on that condition. One fact proves 
to demonstration that the British imperialieta 
did not want any settlement mutually agreed 
upon by the so-called delegates from India to 
the so-called Bound Table Conference. The 
imperialists had <^osen men who in their (the 
imperialist’) opinion were free from the taint 
of patriotism. But they could not get together 
Indian men who were absolutely unpatriotic. 
So under the leadbrship of His Highness the 
Right Honourable the Aga Khan some recom- 
mendations were drawn up which if accepted 
and embodied in the Government of India Act 


ei5 

would have done some good to India. But not 
a single one of these recommendatmis or sug- 
gest^'ons was acespted, 

Christianity Teaches Unquestioning 
Obedience to Authority ? 

In the course of the article refen ed to 
above the Statesman says: 

** Chi i‘»ti unity it»elf gives little instruction about the 
practice of politics, except that it is the Christian duty 
to lie obedient to authority.” ^ 

If that be really the teaching of CJ^iristian- 
ity, Hampden and Pym andi Cromwtdl and his 
Ironsides and Milton were all unchristian in 
iheir confiiict. So were George Washiiigton and 
tli(‘ other leadeiN who made America free. And 
all those who in other Christian lands disobeyed 
“ authority ” and made their country free were 
also unchri'-tian in wbat they did. It is too 
late in the day to preach the Divine Right of 
Authority to he implicitly obeyed and the 
supreme duty of uiupieslioning obedience to 
Authority. 

Hindu Mahasabhd*s Attitude In 

The Crisis * 

Bombay, Nov. 20. 

Tlic working committee uf the Hindu Mahasabha 
met on Sunday and passed a number of resolutions 
touching the present political situation in the country. 
The committee passed a resolution emphasising that the 
Hindu Mahasabha refused to look upon Dominion Status 
as the ultimate goal, but instead insisled upon it only 
as the immediate step to be taken towards the final goal 
of absolute political independence, and that a constitu- 
tion based on that status should be conceded to India at 
the end of the war at the latest. The resolution added 
that a definite declaration to that effect alone could 
evoke responsible and willing co-operation. The Maha- 
sabha welcomed the proposal for a consultative group 
in the Viceregal statement *if it is made to serve as 
a tentative measure with powerB more or less equal to 
those of a federal board of ministers and is entrusted 
without reservation with matters concerning the defence 
of India as a responsible council of ministers.* 

By another resolution the committee condemned the 
alleged repression of Hindus in the frontier province and 
urged the central Government to increase the strength of 
the Hindu forces stationed. 

On the question of war and India’s participation in 
it, the Sabha reaffirmed its stand* It addea : ’The work- 
ing committee opines that India is not bound on any 
altruistic grounds to extend, as the Viceroy expects her 
to do in his statement, her qp*operation beyond what self- 
interest and the defence of our nation may demand.* 
—A. P. /. 

'Wie resolution relating to India’s political 
status immediately after the war and as her 
final goal asks for nothing less than what 
Congress has asked for. It is mor^^ explicit 
than the Congness resolutions on the subject. 
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The remark about the consultative group is also 
free from vagueness and is unobjectionable. 

The resolution relating to alleged oppres- 
sion of the Hindus is very moderately worded. 

As regards participation in the war, the 
Hindu MahasaWha’s attitude is on a par with 
that of all neutral countries. It claims for 
India the right which the British Dominions 
have exercised, namely, to decide freely whether 
to participate in the war or not, and to deter- 
mine the extent of participation, if any. 

* 

Youth* s Participation in Politics 
With Two Reservations 

Presiding over the first conference of the 
Dhubri Students' Federation on the 19th 
November last, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose advo- 
cated the participation of students in politics 
with two important reservations. 

Believer as the speaker was in youths* participation 
in politics, he made two important reservations. He was 
not for utilizing the services of youth in their formative 
years for direct political action. Youth must take interest, 
he said, in public affairs, it must cultivate the spirit of 
nationalism, it must preipare itself for the tasks which 
faced them in life, but it need not fritter itself away in 
ineffective action until it was ready to give its best. So 
far as youth was concerned, the future was of infinitely 
greater im^rtance than the present. They could not 
mortgage the continuous existence and vitality of the 
nation by exacting an untimely blood-toll from youth. 

Mr. Bose's second caution was that they must not 
impose a preconceived and external system of values on 
youth, depriving them of free and responsible choice 
Youth it was true, must be trained for social service, and 
initiated into the values of life. But in so doing they 
had no right to deprive them completely of their freedom. 
They had as much right to pick and choose, accept and 
reject what they had explored and found and arrive at 
a system of values for themselves. If there was to be 
progress in human society, if civilization was not to be 
condemned to sterility, they bad to give youth its due 
measure of freedom. 

Not to speak of lesser Congress leaders, 
Mahatma Gandhi has spoken against the active 
participation of students in politics. But 
speaking generally, Congress precept and Con- 
gress practice have not been the same in this 
matter. 

Sftaggering War Expenditure of Britain 

tXlNDOM, Nov. 22. 

The war was already costing the countiry at least six 
million sterling daily. Sir John Simon told listeners in a 
broadcast on "Paying for war.” He said the modem 
aircraft cost three to wven times more than its comparable 
type in 19X8; a division of troops in the field cost nearly 
twice as much to equip and maintBin as it did in the last 
^ %rar, while the cost of a battleship was two to three times 

Sir John Simon stressed the need of everyone saving 
every penny posrible in order to he able to lend it to 


Government and added that the second reason of limiting 
privat'e spending was that unnecessary spending would 
help to raise prices unnecessarily. 

Sir John Simon concluded by explaining the issue of 
new savings certificates and defence bonds and declared 
that he was confident that with the goodwill of people 
they ought to be able to secure a great contribution for 
war purposes thereby. — Reuter. 

Six millions sterling is equivalent to more 
than eight crores of rupees. That is rouglily 
half the annual budget of each of the provinces 
of Madras and! Bombay and more than half the 
annual budget of Bengal. A nation which can 
spend this huge amount every day on war is 
rich beyond the dreams of any avaricious poor 
Indian. To partially realize how wealthy Britain 
is we must bear in mind that her war expendi- 
ture ]s not her only expenditure. The people of 
that country continue to feed and clothe, 
educate and amuse themselves, which means 
enormous additional expense. 

Britain owes much of her wealth directly 
to her possession of India and indirectly much 
more. 

It is sad to think what huge waste war in- 
volves. And yet Britain and France feel that 
they must fight for their very existence. How 
much happier and intellectually and spiritually 
better mankind would have been if there had, 
been an agreed moral substitute for war and if 
the leaders of the powerful nations of the earth 
had availed themselves of this substitute instead 
of indulging in murdiprous and sanguinary war- 
fare. One feels that there is such a substitute 
w'liieh could be made use of, if only the peoples 
of the earth were masters of themselves and 
sufficiently wise, self-controlled and passion- 
free. 

N.-W. Railway Bans Hat to Lower 
Indian Staff 

Graziabao, Nov. 19. 

A strange D. 0., making an invidious racial distinc- 
tion between the Indian and European employees of the 
North-Western Railway, has been recently issued from 
the Divisional Superintendent’s olEfice, Delhi Division, ban- 
ning the use of the hat by the Indian staff while on duty. 

The D. 0. say : ** I^ease note and inform the staff 
concerned that the use of European head'dress with uni- 
form by Indians is prohibited unless they are drawing 
Rs. 150 p.m. or over.” 

Parsis will be considered as Indians for the purposes 
of this order unless domicile. 

This D. 0. has come as a surprise and has caused 
a flutter in the ranks of the Indian staff. 

This banning is a blessing in dis^ise. The 
lower Indian staff of this rai^ay will be made 
compulsorily self-respecting in their head-dress. 
The higher Indian staff ou^t to be voluntarily 
self-respecting and discard l^e European hat. 
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Mabindranath Tagore* $ Appeal on 
Behalf of China 

Rabindra Nath Tagore has issued the fol- 
lowing appeal ; 

"I have been deeply touched by the letter of appMl 
«ent by Madame Sun Yat>Sen to ]>. Debesh Mukherjee 
‘who had been to China as a member of the Congress 
Medical Miasion to that country. The devastation caused 
Sby the protracted Japanese aggression has rendered the 
weaving of innocent Chinese lives an imperative duty for 
«li 01 us who realise the ancient bond of friendship that 
iunites our two great countries. We should come to the 
help of China in her hour of need by aontributing what- 
«ever we possibly can towards the humanitarian works that 
^)ur doctors in China have undertaken.” 

Contributions arc to be sent to Dr. Debesh 
Mukherjee, 3/1, Kali Banerji Tiane, Howrah, 
or Dr. Sunil Chandra Bose, 38/2, Elgin Road, 
'CJaleutta, or Mr. G. P. Huthee Singh, National 
TIanniiig Committee, Old Customs House, 
'Bombay. 

*Chiang Kai-shek Confident of Victory 

Chungking, Nov. 12. 

Addressing the plenary session of the Central Kuomin- 
^ang Executive Committee, Marshal Chiang Kai'Shek 
Teviewed the war situation in the past nine months and 
-assured party leaders that Japan’s offensive in miUtar/, 
political and economic fields was daily becoming more 
. increasingly doomed to failure. His confidence in China's 
‘mltimate victory was greatly strengthened as the result of 
A recent personal trip of inspection of the front, where 
he was deeply impressed with the fighting initiative of 
Chinese troops and the high morale of the people. — Reuier, 

Humber of Jews in Germany 

Amsterdam, Nov. 23. 

The number of Jews in Germany and Sudetenland 
-without Austria, Poland and Czechoslovakia has dropped 
from 500,000 in 1933 to 185,000 on October 1, 1939, 
«ccordi(^ to a report of the Reich Association of Jews 
in Germany quoted by \he ^ottendamsche Courant. 

An overwhelming majority have no income from work 
4md the number without any property is extraordinarily 
^geat and of those with property only 16 per cent, have 
.«s much as 5,000 marks. — Reuter. 

A Britisher to ” Represent the Minister 
«o/ Shipping in India ** 

London, Nov. 24. 

Sir George Riddoch Campbell has been appointed to 
•represent the Minister of Shipping in India.— Renter. 

What little Indian shipping there ia in this 
'eountry suffers from British competirion, 
“No Britisher, specially no Britisher interested 
in British shipping in India, ou^t to have been 
.appointed to "represent the Minister of ship- 
pmg in India But as such an appointment 
Aas been made, it would be but bare justice to 
4ippoint an Indian m addition who mows all 
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about Indian shipping to represent Indian shap- 
ing interests. 

Just Plea for Helping Ex-employees of 
“ Enemy-firms ** 

The suggestion that the Govemimmt of 
India should utilise the assets of the "enemy 
firms" for providing employment to the ex- 
employees of those firms, is mad'e by Mr. 
Humayun Kabir, M.L.C., (Bengal) in a state- 
ment recently issued to the Press. , 

Mr. Kabir says : 

“Every day the newspapers bring to ns stories of 
the horrors of war, and on one with any imagination or 
humanity can remain unaffected by the sufferings of 
innocent men, women and children in European countries. 

It seems, however, that the plight of a large number of 
our fellow countrymen who have been equally affected 
by the wai has not attracted the attention and sympathy 
it deserves. Tn our midst there are several thousands 
of men who have been thrown out of employment on 
the outbreak of the war, — in Calcutta alone, I under* 
stand their number considerably exceeds five hundred. 
They and their families are faced today with loss of 
sustenance, and that for no fault of theirs, for they were 
employed in businesses permitted and even enrourhged by 
the law. These ex-eraployees of ‘enemy firms* have every 
right to claim consideration and assistance from the 
Slate, for today it is almost universally recognized that 
the State must provide employment or the necesaitit^s ef 
life for its citizens. The Government of India has taken 
over the large assets of these ‘enemy firms* and it wotdd 
be in the fitness of things if these were utilized for mt 
employment and for pi vision of these unfortunate Indian 
citizens. Even if there be any technical difficulties in 
the way they should prove capable of solution if the will 
is there.**— P. 

Keshub Chunder Sen Birth Anniversary 
a* Madras 

The Truth Seekers Fraternity, Madras, 
celebrated the lOlst Birth Anniversary of 
Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen on the 16th 
and 19th November last. Dr. Srimati Muthu^ 
lakahini Reddi p^skled over the public meeting 
on the 18th. Dr. G. S. Arundale preiMed aS 
the Federation of Religions. Teachers of diffeti* 
ent faiths spoke at the Federation. Professor 
Dr. B. B. Dey unveiled the picttire of Sri Keshdb 
at the Metropolitan College. There Was Divine 
Service in the morning. Condolence resolutions 
were passed at the demise of Dr. Sir R. 
Venkataratnam and Dr. V. Ramakrishna Row. 

The Hindu of Madras writes editorially : 

It was but fitting tbit Madbras, wMoh had no small 
share in arranging the visit ef Swami Viyekanaitda i?o 
the Parliament of BeWmis at Chicago, should haim 
celebrated the KeM» Cbonder Sen anniversary with a 
** Federation of Rriirioas.** At the meeting Indd at 
Congress House yesterday, appropriately eWMigh inafer 
the ChahmianilllPi of the PmsMent of the fheoibphieal 
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Society, v«rioii$ tpeuken ex{>ounded the central tenets of 
their reajiective i^giona. The true catholicity and far- 
reaching idealtam of HindDistn* the Buddha^s call to 
tread the Right Wayi ChriatV concern for the individual, 
the Pirophef^a eadea^ur towards the brotherhood of man 
and Zoroaater'a stress on purity and love— these contri- 
bute their share to our imperishable legacy. As Dr. 
Arundab enaj^asised yesterday, God could be reached 
through diment paths. United we go forward to salva- 
tion, our differences only adding richness to life. It is 
to be hoped that the spirit of unity, which was so 
strikiWidy demonstrated yesterday, would permeate the 
poUticA and cultural fields and that such discord and 
dtnfe as have taken their toll at Sukkur and which true 
religion abhors, will soon vanish from our land. 

Satyamnda Roy 

Warm tiributes were paid to the memory 
of the late Dr. Satyananda Roy, officiating 
Education Officer of the Calcutta Corporation, 
at a public meeting held at Albert Hall. Sj. N. C. 
Sen, Mayor of Calcutta, presided. 

In paying tributes to his memory, the Mayor said 
that Dr. Roy never hankered after name and fame; he 
always loved to keep himself in the background. He had 
rare atrength of character. It was a misfortune for the 
country that many of his plans for the educational 
improvement could not be translated into action. Dr. 
Roy .was endowed with deep erudition. He had con- 
templated harnessing the exj^ience he had gained in 
the matter of children's education in America and Ehgland 
to improving children's education in this country, and if 
they really wanted to pay sincere tributes to his 
memofy, they should first set themselves about establish* 
ing a children's lilwary. 

Sj. Jnsnanjan Neogy, Sj. Jogendra Nath Gupta, Sj. 
Sushil Acharyee, Sj. Bhutnath Mookherjee and Sj. Mon- 
natha Nath Bose among others addressed the gathering, 
paying glowing trihutrs to the memory of the deceased. 

87 Bengal Politicals Still In Jail 

It came out in the course of the answer to 
a question in the Bengal Council of State on 
the 24th November last that 87 Bengal political 
firisoners are still in jail and that the Govern- 
ment are not prepared to release them now. 
But they will have to be released some day and 
tiiey have already been in jail for a long time 
and are prepared to begin a new chapter in their 
lives. It would be statesmanlike to release 
them without delay. 

Nazis on ** Iniquities of British Rule 

homon, Nov. 25. 

Nasi propagandists have been making some rather 
wild sutemmit about conditions in India ^th a view to 
proving '^the iniifaities of the British rule.'’ A typical 
.example is the aeeertion that there are 10,000,000 on' 
employed in India. No oonmrelieasive Indian unemploy- 
meitt statistics exist, as an Indian losing work in towns 
usually retnnii to his viUng^ bat consideriiig that the 
total mdttstrial pepulatioa of l^a is only 25,000,000 and 


the total urban population does not exceed 29,OOOjOQ(h. 
the absurdity of the Nori claim is i^parent 

Another point made against the British adminis- 
tration is that the average life of an Indian today ia 
23 years compared with 30 half>a-century ago. In faa 
over the last fifty odd years expectation of life for Indiana 
has risen from 23.67 to 26.9 years and population has 
increased front 250 to 350 millions. Expectation oi life 
in Great Britain is 30.6 years. — B. 0» fT. 

It is true that no comprehensive Indian 
unemployment statistics exist, and that not 
merely because an Indian losing work in towns 
usually reiurpfl to his village”. The fact is 
there is unemployment both among the urban 
and the village populations, both among the 
industrial and the non- industrial populations. 
Unemployment prevails very widely among the 
middle-class literate population. The vast 
numbers of people who find employment in 
agricultural operations, i^emain unemployed 
for at least half the year when agricultural 
operations are over. Considering all these facts 
it may be said that accurate unemployment 
statistics are as dlifficult to compile in India as 
they are undoubtedly important 

It is true that an Indian villager losing 
work in towns usually returns to his village, but 
the question is, does he get any work in his 
village when he goes back there ? 

We have no statistics before us relating to 
the average length of life in India half a century 
ago. Perhaps no accurate statistics of that period 
exist. But what we learn from the Census of 
India for 1931, Vol. I, part I, page 165, is that 
in tlie year 1931 in India the expectation of life 
at age 0 was 26.91 and that of England in 1921 
at the same age was 55.62. If at present the 
expectation of life in England is 30.6, it must 
have gone down enormously in the course of 
18 years. But we think the figure given by 
B. O. W. is wrong. 

All-India WomerCs Conference, 

Calcutta Branch 

The annual constituent conference of the* 
All-India Women's Conference, Calcutta Branch, 
began its two days' session in Calcutta on the 
25 Qi November last. Begum Shareefah Hamid 
All presided over it. Her Highness the Dowager 
Maharani Sucharu Devi of Mayurbhanj opened 
the exhibition held in connection with it in the 
presence of a lar^ and distinguished gathering. 
The Begmn Hamid Ali said in the course of her 
presidential address : — 

''The AB-Iadia WcHBen's Coafemee baa eetabliahed ' 
for an inmurteiit peaitiaii thiciitfboiit die eatuiarf.. 
Ve afe proud that we have been tak^ a leadiits pait' 
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la all nation-building activities * which have drawn the 
l>ond of womanhood closer together. * 

‘^To us there are no ^arate compartments of pro- 
vince or religion or race. We are all Indian women and 
as such we work harmoniously for the improvement of the 
gisition of women morally^ socially in education and in 

Outlook Broadened 

has helped us to broaden our minds and gradu- 
ally led us to study special subjects and acquire 
knowledge of civic matters which 1 venture to think was 
not done by such a large body of women before our 
Conference came into existence. It has given us a true 
vision of what nationhood signifies. ^ 

^he maintained! : 

**Chief amongst our ideals — one which we deliberately 
foster and acclaim is our unity of purpose — our single 
desire of drawing all classes together, our will-power to 
forget the communal differences which havfe b^n deli- 
berately raised up by those in power or those seeking 
power — in short men and women who are politically 
drunk with the wine of power, who refuse to see the 
good of the whole but can only see the good of a part. 
No nation can be strong when there are weak links in 
it. 

*lt is the duty of those who are stronger to take the 
weaker by the hand and help them to raise themselves 
to the highest standard. We are thinking in terms of 
education, economic rights, just and fair opportunities 
of working for the country and ultimately of guiding the 
destinies of our provinces and so of tile country — Le., 
political power. To reach this goal there must be no 
. suspicion — but mutual trust and goodwill. Let us, the 
women at least, by word, thought and deed put forth all 

strength and influence to show by practical work that 
these are not mere utopian dreams but can be swiftly 
and easily attained if the stronger stoops and the weaker 
makes an effort to reach the hand of the stronger. One 
of the weakest links in our chain of nationhood'— one 
which has been forged much against our will — is separate 
electorates. Now that it is an accomplished fact and has 
wrought all the evils that we foretold it would — it cannot 
be l^ken and mended anew unless *both the parties, or 
shall I say all the parties, are willing to have it broken 
up and made anew. Our leaders must mdee it the 
business of their lives to caeate such an atmosphere of 
understanding and goodwill that each side will volun- 
tarily and with trust and friendship ask that the separa- 
tion might end and voluntary and equitable partnership 
might begin. 1 maintain that we the women must give 
a lead to our countrymen in this matter. They are like 
children squabbling about shining bits of glass which 
are in reality hardly worth the trouble of picking up and 
neglect to see the worthwhile things lying close at hand.** 

In concluding her address she made a fer- 
vent and solemn appeal to her sisters, which 
rings true. 

“ Let nothing deter ns, women, from standing 
ahoulder to shoulder together working with one single 
object in view and that is to establish complete harmony 
nnd goodwill in the country. AU other things will come 
later and in good lime-4mt ne^ect Uiis hun^g question 
or allow things to slide, onr country wiO break 
something precious whitb Ae wfll never he able to mend 

**PViettds, you who are working together not only 
JlQg oilq leqtioa of dm popnliflott but far aB dioae who 


live in this land know the joy, the elation which copieo 
to us when we have accomplished something which we set 
ourselves to do — ^be it big or small. Everything has a 
relative value after all — ^perhaps what you think is 4 
small matter might have an accumulative force of such 
magnitude that it might shake the very foundation of a 
country as huge as ours — it might prove to be an item 
which helps on the salvation of the country. Tt is well 
we realize the importance of a movement like ours — ^its 
far reaching and dynamic effect on the custom, manner 
and thought of the people. UTe are unconsciously res- 
ponsible for the weaving of the fabric which makes up 
India. Any good that we do has aa far reaching effects 
as any (though unconsciously done) that is wrought h|r 
us. Let us then in humility, but conscious of the power 
of good and evil that our small hut capable hands 
possess, put forth our hands in friendship to all who 
are willing and proud to ser>e India. Let us give 
friendship and love and service to those who ask for 
it but give even more to those who do not ask for it but 
try to avoid us. Those are the people who are really 
and truly in need of thoughtful fm-seeing help and un- 
derstanding, and above all of friendship.** 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Huqm*s Patna 
University Convocation Address 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Azizul Huque, 
Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta University and 
Speaker, Bengal Legislative Assembly, delivered 
his eloquent convocation address to the •new 
graduates of the Patna University on the 26th 
of November last. In the course of his address, 
referring to war conditions in Europe and their 
causes, he said : — 

At a time when we ore still in the early stage of 
a new constitutional development, even though temporarily 
suspended in many places, with plenary powers of 
executive and legislative authority within the provinces, 
oftentimes I feel within myself whether we have not 
to guard ourselves against the operation of similar forces 
in this country. If that contingency ever arises — ^aad I 
pray to the Almighty that it may never come— it it 
bound to corrode the very foundation of our economic 
and political life. It will bring ruin to our land and 
shatter the hopes of generations oberished through ai^ 
past. The Eknpire of Asoka will then be a mere nwne 
in geography, the Empire of the Muibnk will only be 
a phantom of history, and the dream of all our heroes 
will vanish for ever. A certain anumnt of p«roctkial 
patriotism must inevitably develop within the provincial 
barriers and is probs^ a necessity in the preseht con^ 
ditions. I am never ii^atient of such parochial patrio- 
tism, provided there is nothing to weaken oiir organic 
national existence. 

He naturally passed! on to consider the pro- 
blems of reconstruction of the provinces and 
provincial autonomy without damaging the 
organic unity of Indis. 

In reconatructinf the provinces of the future— a task 
which the young men and women of today will soon 
be called upon to take up-— we have to ensure the organic ^ 
unity of hidia without In any way endangering the ' 
autonomy of the provinioes, the fullest self-expreseira for 
aH the commtiiittles the Imegrity of other fandatnental 
rights, tbna alone' will emlve the Ideal ol a KatiAnal 
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State for ImHa. Indk U more a continent than a mere 
eonntrjr. Great Britain, France and Italy have each a 
popnlatton leea than that of Bengal; Eire, Holland, 
Denmark, Bulgaria and Norway have each a population 
not efen e<|aiva|etac to the population of acme of the 
districta in India; Germany in 1938 had a population 
apprmdmatiiig the combined populationa of the United 
ProvinCoa and Bihar. What is today happening in Europe 
may in iiitnra he poaaible in this country. We have, there- 
ford. to mad the lessons of the history of Europe in the 
interoits of the future of India. The history of India itself 
bears tiagio evidence of the danger of isolated states with 
no bond of cohesive unity. With a highly developed in- 
tlHectual and civiliied life, India could not withstand the 
wave of Muslim invasion even though individual States 
sometimes put up a most sturdy fight and a heroic resist- 
ance. The political structure slowly built up by the Mug- 
hals was shattered to pieces when the rising ambitions of 
provindal satraps could not be curbed. The problem of the 
future of India is, therefore, how to preserve the integrity 
of the economic and political life of India as a whole, 
in the midst of free development of individual units and 
full self-expression of all creeds and communities. 

Perhaps a time may come in the distant 
future when there will be one Indian culture 
composed of diverse elements fused together 
inseparably and inextricably. 

In the speaker’s opinion, 

Ope country, cue people, unifying diverse creeds and 
ouUures-~that represents die history of India. It is only 
by an approach to aB our problems in such a spirit that 
we can attain the high destiny which awaits the future 
of our land. 

And here hi India we have everything in our midst 
that goes to make up a strong, united and powerful 
nation. 

He concluded with, ft plea for a new syn- 
thesis. 

I have always felt within myself that it is by keeping 
the map of India in the background of all our actions, 
and in a proper perspective of the history of our past, 
rich in quality and quantity, that we can have the 
necessary inspiration and background of the unity among 
the diHerent people inhabiting this vast country* Let us 
only have faith in ourselves and our past and trust in 
Providence to guide ourselves and lead us to our future. 

Today I plead lor this new syntheais and outlook, 
even though I am aware of the many controversies, 
jOrring notes and discords. They are mere pasalng phases. 
The sun will again rise up in aU the refulgent glory of 
the day, the occssionri moud-hursts and uiunders will 
soon vanish, and the little mists and fogs here and there 
wiH soon pass sway. 

And I have no doubt in my mind that when that 
day oomes, you and your province will have a noble part 
to play. As I mmak before you today, t see a risfon of 
the {ntnfn, while the panorama of ^ past rises up in 
duster before my eyes. Here within this jnovinoe, 1 see 
GaiHama Bnddhm lenonneing the Boyal Estate and the 
wealth of the Maces, sitting beneath the BodsI tree in 
deep ^meditation searching after eternal l^ss; 1 soo Aaoka 
*in the heidn ^ IiIb majesty smiding out his asisshms of 
peace and piety, and <Breeting the raising of his edicts 
and^Wnamenia tbmtghiim W length m breadih of 
riilsj^wide country, the glories of Maga^tih the m>hmdonr 
wf Plildiptnri, me evdtutil disserutions m Nslaiida mtd 


Bikramsila, the discourses of Sflabhsdra, Maharirs andft 
Parswanath, the powers of the Maoryaa, the Guptas an<B 
the Palas all appear before my eyes; I see Megasthenos 
appearing before the court of Pataliputra and Hiuea 
Tsang crossing the rugged passes of successive mountain 
ranges to pay his homage and tribute to the genius of 
India; I see Shcr Shah planning and directing tho 
opening out of roads and the establishment of hospitals 
and serais from one end of India to the other, cutting 
out jungles and forests, negotiating hills and rocks, and. 
bridging up streams and rivers; I see Makbdoomut 
Mttlk Sharafuddin giving his learned dissertations oi»r 
the subtleties of Theology and Philosophy; 1 see the^ 
distinguished Sul^edars of Bihar extending their princely' 
patronage to arts and letters, trade and industry; I see- 
Mir Kasim valiantly defending the independence of Bengab 
and Bihar. As these scenes pass before my eyes, I see 
a vision of this province once again making its mark in^ 
the history of India. I see a cultured people, valiant 
and strong, in plenty and abundance, the masses happy' 
and content, able to read and write, the rise of big cities* 
out of nothing forging furnaces and exploiting the vest, 
mineral resources of this land. 

"dInM Jo Kuch Dekhtee Hoi 
Lub Pa Aa Sakta Neheeut 

Mahve Hairat Hun 

Ke Huniya Kya Se Kya Ho Jaegee,** 

And in that picture, 1 see you, the Graduates of 
this University, occupying the most pre-eminent positions* 
—leaders of men, moulders of thought, pioneers of in- 
dustry and organizers of prosperous peasantry andr 
above all, builders of peace, amity and concord. 
Graduates of the University, today I raise that vision and: 
that ideal before you and I wish you God-speed in your, 
march of life. 

Twenjy-fifth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 

The peoples ot the world are so pre-occu- 
pied with war news that the Internationab 
Labour Conference has attracted no attention. 
In ordinary years, too, as there is nothing: 
sensational in its work, not much attention is. 
paid to it This year its session has been practi- 
cally ignored by even the great dailies. Yet we^ 
read of the good work done by it in the Inter*- 
national Labour Review : 

The Twenty-6fth Session of the latemationil Lebousr 
Conference was held in Geneva from 8 to 28 June, 1989» 
The loliowing items were on the agenda ; 

I. Technical and vocational education and appieiH* 
ticeship. 

11. Regulation of contracts of employment of 
indigenous workers. 

HI. Recruiting, placing and conditions of labour 
(equality of treatment) of minant workers. 

IV. Regulation of hours of work and rest periods of 
professional drivers (and dieir assistants) oB 
vriiicles engaged in road transport. 

V. Cenerahnctton of the reduction of hours of werkt 
in hadoftry, commerce and elEoes. 

VI. Redaction of hows of work in oori mlBes. 

The Confereaoe was composed as follows : — 

There were 46 Sutea represented at the Twenty^ldie 
Session. Hie total number cl ddctmes was IS% In- 
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clkicBag 86 Government delegites, 84 employers' delegates, 
and 34 workers' delegates. Including those appointed 
during the course of the Conierence, the numW of 
advisers was 199, of whom 97 were attached to Govern- 
ment delegates, 48 to employers' delegates, and 54 to 
workers' delegates. In all, 853 persons were accredited 
to the Conference. 

Incomplete Delegations 

The following eleven Slates were reprcacnted by 
Government delegates only: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Panama, Siam (now Thailand), and Turkey. 

At the previous session of the C^nferqpce the numiber 
of delegations consisting of Government delegates only 
had been sixteen. In 1937, it was fourteen and in 1936 
it was fifteen. 

Some of the concluding paragraphs of the 
report of the twenty-fifth session of the Con- 
ference are reproduced below. 

Altboufdt the Conference, on account of the situation 
resulting from the large-scale production of armaments, 
gave up the idea of dealing this year with the generaliza- 
tion of the reduction of hours of work and the reduction 
of hours of work in coal mines, the positive results which 
it achieved are stiU remarkable, as it adopted no fewer 
than four Conventions and ten Recommendations. 

In the case of hours of work and rest periods in 
road transport, a problem of importance not merely as 
regards the reduction of hours of work but also in con- 
nection with the safety of road users, the Conference 
finally adopted a Draft Convention and four Recommenda- 
tions. It adopted two Draft Conventions and two Recom- 
mendations in furtherance of the work of protecting 
Native labourers begun ten years ago. In the delicate 
sphere of migration the Conference adopted a Draft Con- 
vention and two Recommendations concerning the re- 
cruiting, placing, and conditions of work, of mi^ant 
lurorkers. Lastly, in connection Vith the vocational 
training and apprenticeship, it drew up two important 
Recommendatioi » which will be of great utility in 
countries where new legislative action in this sphere is 
being contemplated. 

Taking into account the uncertainty under which the 
world ia labouring, it may thus be said that methods of 
international coUid>oration in social policy have proved 
highly effective for the solution of serious problems even 
at a time of crisis. 

The report concludes with worda of hope : 

The Twenty-fifth Session of the Conference showed 
that even in a crisis it^was the ideal of social justice 
‘towards which the vital forces— Governments, employers, 
and workers— of the immense majority of the countries 
of the world were striving. Even if a catastrophe without 
precedent were to descmid upon the world it is certain 
that these forces would continue to work together sad 
would not be turned from their ideal. 

The Seetetary-General of the Twenty-fifth Session 
of tise Conference said in his closing speech ; dose 
this Conference of 1939 with malice towards none, with 
goodwill towards all, and we ask for peace, not bowed 
hy fear hot vdth the sim^ courage of the soldier Who 
atands reedy to give Rfe gladly others may know 
the joy of living.** 

It may he hoped that the energy and oourtge of aR 
thase who consider the Imefnattond Laheiir Oi^niiiitSon 
m aa ihst n aaent of pOopeis wRl eontiitiia to ha tamtMi 


in the sphere of social policy and that, With the 
maintenance of peace, the Conference will be enabled 
year by year to continue its great work. 

71st Birthday of ** Thakkar Bapa 

The 71st birthday of Shri Amritlal V. 
Thakkar, affectionately and reverently called 
“ Thakkar Bapa ”, fell on the 2ftth November 
last. It was celebrated at Bombay, Delhi and 
other places in a befitting manner and a purse 
was presented to him. May he live for at least 
thirty years more to do more good to the classes* 
for whom he has laboured for the last quarter 
of a century. He is truly a rare worker, as 
Majiatma Gandhi says. Here is a mere brief 
outline of the work which he has dione during 
the last 25 years. 

1914 : Joined the Servants of India Society* 
Poona, as a Life Member on 6-2-1914. Went 
to the U. P. on famine relief work. 

1915 : Looked after various co-operative 
societies of sweepers in Bombay. Started several 
schools for children of labour classes in Ahmeda- 
bad and Bombay. 

1916 : Famine relief work in Cutch, 

1917 : Secretary of an association of the 
non-official members of the then Bombay 
Council; studied several subjects closely.. 
Worked for Mr, Vithalbhai Patel’s Bill for 
compulsory primary education; organised meet- 
ings of depressed classes in Bombay. 

1918 : Work for Primary Education in the 
Bombay Presidency. Enquiry into the distresa 
of the agriculturists of the district of Kaita,^ 
Gujarat. 

1919 : Labour work in Jamshedpur; orga- 
nised welfare work for the labourers. 

1920 : Famine relief in the district of 
Puri, Orissa. 

1921 : Khadi work in Kathlawad. 

1922 : Famine relief work in Panehmahals*. 
Gujarat. 

1923 : Bepnning of the Bhil Welfare work 
in Panchmahals and Antyaja Seva Mandat 
work (Work for Depressed Classes and abori- 
ginal tribes). 

1924-25 : Consolidation and extension of' 
Bhil and Antyaja Seva Mandal work in Gnjarat. 

1926 : Presided over Bhavnagar State 
Subjects’ Conference; tiecretary of AU-lndiav 
States Subjects’ Conference. Introduce scout- 
ing system in the boarding and day schools in^ 
the Bhil area. 

1927 : flood relief work in Gujarat. Flood 
relief work in Sind. Presided over Ka^iiwadl • 
States Subje^tt* Conference at Porbundor. 
Organised, a SeoM Itally in the IMstriet of 
Panchmsiiak 
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1928: Enquiry into Bardoh agitation; 
continued to take interest in the problem of the 
States. A member of the Patiala Enquiry 
Committee, appointed by the AlUndia States 
Peoples^ Conference andi officiated as Chairman 
of the said t^ommittee. President of the Punjab 
States Peoples’ Conference. Bhil work progress. 
Well construction work for depressed classes; 
survey of municipalities in Gujarat. 

lte9 : Flood relief work in Assam* 

1930 ; Bhil work progress. Wells for 
(iejiressed classes. Co-operative societies for 
municipal Bhangis of Jhalod and Mahudha in 
Gujarat. A Dharmshala for Bhangis at Nadiad. 
.Sentenced to six months’ imprisonment on the 
charge of abetment of picketing liquor shops, 
but released after two months. 

1931 : Enquiry into the police atrocities 
on Borsad women. 

1932 : Bhil and Harijan Work. Bhangi 
Co-operative Societies in Nadiadi and Jhalod. 
Annual melas in the Bhil area. Interned for 
3 months. Swadeshi League at Dohad. Poona 
Pact. Supplied statistics for the depressed class 
population and number of Seats of D. C. in the 
future legislatures and took part in the talks 
leading to Poona Pact. Appointed General 
Secretary of the Servants of Untouchables 
.Society, (Harijan Sevak Sangh). 

19^ ; Harijan Tour in different provinces 
with Gandhiji. 

1934 : Harijan Tour with Gandhiji. 
(12, miles’ travel in six months.) Organised 
Harijan work in the Provinces. Collection of 
funds for Harijan work: tour in Provinces for 
^organising Harijan work. 

1935 : Tour in Madras Presid'ency for 
organising Harijan work. Tour in Assam and 
starting of welfare work for tribal people. 

1^6 : Tour in Andhra. Tour in Travan- 
core, Rajputana and Orissa on Harijan work. 

1937 : Toured in Rajputana, U.P., Bihar, 
Assam, Maharashtra and in Nizam’s State on 
Harijan work. Studied further the problem of 
aborigines. Prepared schemes for Harijan Up- 
lift for submission to six Pro’rincial Congress 
Governments. Toured in Gwalior and Central 
India. Toured in Kathiawad with Mrs. 
Rameshwari Nerliu, Vice-President, Harijan 
Sevak Sangh, Delhi. 

19^ : Toured in Orissa^ Flood Relief 
Work in Upper Assam. Toured in the States of 
Central Xwa and South l^jputana iu w 
.^emupany of Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru. Appoin- 
ted Chairman of (I) the Municipal Sweeps 
Enquiry Committee hy the Government of CJ ♦ 
md Berar and (2) the Partially Ehiciuded Areas 
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Enquiry Committee by the Government of 
Orissa. 

1939 : Organised welfare work for the 
Bhils of the western part of the West KhandeSh 
district at the instance of Mahatma Gandhi and 
the Bombay Government (Dr. Gilder) . Devoted 
attention to the problem of the aborigines in 
some provinces. Organized Relief Work for the 
Talcher refugees. Continuation of work in con- 
nection with the Partially Excluded Areas En- 
quiry Committee, Orissa and Municipal Sweepers 
Enquiry Committee, C.P. Supervision of the 
extension of the Harijan Niwas Buildings, Delhi. 
Toured in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam and 
C. P. on Harijan and Aboriginal work. Pre- 
pared schemes for the uplift of Harijans and 
Aborigines in Bihar at the instance of BJhar 
Government. Completes 79th year on 29th 
November, 1939. 

How we wish all public workers were 
workers like Thakkar Bapa— at least the younger 
ones among them 1 

Labour Problems in Time of War 

The International Labour Review for 
November contains a very important article on 
Labour problems in time of war. It treats of* 
Employment, Unemployment, and Vocational 
Education; Contracts of Service; Hours of 
Work and Rest Periods; Employment of 
Women and Children; Women Workers, andi 
Child Labour; Industrial Medicine; Accident Pre- 
vention; Labour Inspection; Social Insurance; 
Assistance for the Families of Mobilized Men; 
Assistance for War Victims; Wages; Nutrition; 
Housing; Agricultural Workers; Seamen; 
Native Labour; Collaboration between Public 
Authorities and Employers’ and Workers* 
Organizations. 

Thou^ India is really a non-belligerent 
country, her subject condition has made her 
technically a belligerent country. Nevertheless, 
new industries are likely to be started' here as 
in other non-belligerent countries, as Hiey 
ought to be. Our industrialists require to pay 
particular attention to the following sentences 
quoted fr^m the International Labottr Review t 

**BelUgerent oountries will lose marlcdts, but uott- 
belligerent ooontriee will aleo euSnr from the eontraetion 
of world markets for eome oontmodities. In non-belli* 
gerent eountriea indnatriea will expand to aupphr dea^e 
and export markets from tdiidii the beffigerents have 
partially or completely withdrawn. This expeinlra in 
non-beuigerent countries, if not carcfnlly orgitoiaea and 
controlled, sfiB be too precipitate, and wiB bring aeewe 
contraction and distfess when bellifercot entries $g^ 
enter the eapon mAet on a largi^ foide d|ie war/ 
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Tfve Conditions of Future Peace 

There are politicians and statesmen who 
think that peace depends mainly on political 
and territorial readjustments. But those who 
are interested mainly in economic and labour 
problems think that something more is neces- 
sary. That 18 a view on wiiich the International 
Labour office lays stress: 

‘The treaty of p-ace that is to come will not only 
provide for poll deal and territorial readjustments; it must 
lay the foundations of a better economic and social order 
for the world. The declaration in the • Constitution of 
the International Laliour Organisation that world peace 
must be based on social justice remains and will remain 
true. It carries forward Albert Thomas’s dictum “// you 
wish for peace, prepare for justice.** The statesmen who 
will ^ar the heavy responsibility of fixing the terms of 
peace must have a full knowledge of the economic and 
social conditions of the world and of the aspirations of 
the employers ami workers who collaborate in the organi> 
zation of production.” 

** Full Recognition of Human Rights 

On the 25th of November last the Bengal 
Co-operative Alliance celebrated the Seven- 
teentix International Co-operators^ Day in 
Calcutta by organizing an imposing procession 
and holding a meeting in the Senate Hall under 
the presidentship of Srijut Nalini Eanjan 
Barker, finance minister of Bengal, After the 
president hadl addressed the large gathering, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
passed : 

“ This assembly of co-operatc^s comprised in the 
world-wide membership of the International Co-operative 
Alliance recognizing the gravity of the present world war 
and in the presence of the failure of the Governments 
either collectively or individually to restore understand- 
ing and fraternity in international relations and thus 
to raise an impregnable barrier against war, re-affirms 
the conviction that the co-operative system of economy 
and its social ideal represent the future basis of civiliza- 
tion and the surest guarantee of peace, and calls upon 
all co-operative organizations, national and international, 
to immediately formulate the demands of co-operators 
and mobilize their forces as citizens with all their moral 
and economic influence they possess for Uie defence of 
freedom, re-establishment of justice, full recognition of 
human rights and the restoration of peace.” 

1^ seconding the resolution Sj. Mrinal 
Kanti Bose made a speech in the course of 
which he said: 

It is Governments that make war, but they always 
do it in the name of their peoples. But peoples do not 
want to make war. Why then do people co-operate widi 
their Govennnents in tlm wars dedam by the latter? 
It is, because people are taught from their infancy thm 
certain **i«ns*’ are greater than co-operation, even greater 
than Titus peoplea are made to fight for ^ngtiond- 
>airiotiam,” "Tmperialism,” “Fascism,** “Hider- 
ism,** Oomwfltiisnv” and iB the “isms*’ that the Ingenuity 
of man has discovered, “Co-operators throiighotit the 


world,” said Mr. Bose, “have to eradicate this evil organiza- 
tions to change the imnds of the people and control the 
Governments. 

Nature had intended to make Indians one people, 
but here again the ingenuity of man has discovfted that 
we are so many nations, communities, races, classes, etc. 
Co-operators have to fight against these evildoers, and 
spread the doctrine of co-operation, day in and day out, 
among the people. 

TV. R, Sarher s Address on International 
Co-operators* Day 

Speaking as president of the internationar 
Co-operators^ Day meeting in Calcutta, Mr. 
N. R. Barker said: 

I have also always advocated a strengthening of the 
co-operative movement on scientific lines and of co- 
operation in all its forms, as it has been my firm convic- 
tion that in co-operation, properly understood and pro- 
perly applied, lay the solution of the social and economic 
problems of the masses in the rural areas. The experi- 
ments in co-operation in Western countries, where the 
movement has had its origin, have clearly demonstrated 
the great possibilities of economic improvement through 
this movement. Sweden offers us a conspicuous example 
of what the co-operative movement, if properly conducted, 
could do for tlie all-round uplift of a country. Denmark 
again is the world’s outstanding example of agricultural 
recovery — a recovery which came fiom the people tjiero- 
selves and by the natural processes of increased efficiency, 
the elimination of waste and the reduction of overhead 
costs, through the principles of co-operation. Moreover, 
co-operation in Denmark is not merely confined to agri- 
culture and industry, but also extends to a wider area 
of national activities. In fact, it is as pervasive as the 
State itself. It enlists the humblest citizen on a plane 
of equality with the richest and transfers to those who 
produce and those who consume many of the activities 
which in other countries are performed by distant, if not 
hostile agencies, indifferent to the effect of their acts on 
the well-being of the people whom they profess to serve. 

After showing that the co-operative move- 
ment Lae spread its activities to the inter- 
national sphere also, he observed! : 

“Ivfor one have no hesitation in believing that Free- 
dom. in the truest sense. Co-operation and Peace are 
indivisible, and that only as co-operation in the inter- 
national field gains ground and is intensified can we hope 
for lasting peace and the triumph of real freedom in the 
world. 

“It may be i^tinent to observe in this connection 
that even communistic Russia and Fascist Italy, althouj^ 
wedded to totalitarian and collectivist philosophy, have m 
the economic sphere resorted to the co-operative principle 
quite largely and with very conspicuous sticcess.” 

Bengal has special reason to adopt the co- 
operative principle. 

Indeed the co-operative principle has a special lesson 
for Bengal, for with small resources and her diverse needs, 
the necessity for making a Ikde go a long way becomes 
all the more urgent And it is not In that restricted field 
alone that I see greet possibilities for co-operation in this 
province, in the aoclel and ecdnomic spheres and even 
In the poUthnd s|di«te, T think, them is a great need and' 
also great possilml^ lor co-operathm. 
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Wh4a Forward Bloc May Do 

At the o{)esii]^ ceremony of the new 
premi8«e of tiie o&e of the Forward Bloc 
SJ. SubiMMi Chandra Bose said that if the Con- 
fess Working Committee did not follow up 
the resignation of the Congress ministries to its 
logical conclusion, as he apprehended it would 
not, the Leftist forces would not fail to give a 
1>old lead to the country. 

Those who do not belong to any party 
„would rejoice whichever party succeeded in 
making the country free. It would give us the 
greatest pleasure if all political parties and 
communities combined and! co-operated to bring 
the struggle for freedom to a successful close. 

Some Forward Bloc Resolutions 

The All-India Working Committee of the 
Forward Bloc passed some resolutions at its 
sitting on the 26th November last in Calcutta, 
isome of which are printed below: 

The Committee condemned **the Governmental re* 
3»reB8ton that hae been accentuated in different parts of the 
*oottiitiy since the outbreak of war in September and which 
has been directed solely against anti-lm^rialists of various 
pefTsuaiions. The Conkmittee also notes with strong dis- 
approval the further aggravation of governmental repres* 
aion in U. P., Andhra, Tamil Nad and other provinofs 
wince the resignation of Congress ministries.” 

The Com^ttee draws the attention of the AUJndia 
Muslim League to the policy and activities of the Govern- 
ments of the Punjab and Bengal that are under its influ- 
ence and control. ”It is a matter of deep regret,” the 
Committee feels ”that since the inception of the war, in 
these two povtnees arrest and persecution and curtailment 
civil liberties have been much more widespread and 
•^^astic than in provinces administered by Congress minis- 
tries, It is noteworthy that the Punjab Government, that 
is supposed to look after the interests of the Muslims, hiu 
made no discrimination between Hindu and Muslim anti- 
imperialists as is evident from the treatment accorded to 
the MajUs-i-Ahrar during the last two months.” 

The Committee emphatically condemns the BenMl 
Government for the regime it has introduced since the 
outbreak of war, wbereunder public meetings have been 
binned all over the province, the Press Ordinance has 
l>een applied in a drastic and rigorous manner and arrest 
and persecution have been increased, as also the harass- 
ment of political workers of all Leftist parties and fl^ups. 
This regime amounts in effect to a complete de^al of 
civil liberty and the responsibility, for it rests primarily 
and directly on a Government mt Is controlled by the 
AB-lndia Muslim League and indirectly on the mitiah 
Government that professes to be a obampion of democracy 
and freedom ” 

These tesolutions are worthy of support so 
faf as Ihey go. 

The Co^ittee has eonsidered it note- 
worthy that the Punjab Govemjn^ot have made 
no (Usorlminatlon between Hindus aud Muslims, 
It should have noted with satisfaction that the 
Bengal OoVemmmt ham dieoriininated between 


HindiuB and Muslims ! For no one is a 
Nationalist who is not indifferent to tlte 
interests, religious rights, civil liberties, and 
welfare of the Hindus — ^particularly of those of 
Bengal. 

Another resolution passed by the Com- 
mittee runs as follows : 

The Committee registers its strong protest at the un- 
fair allegation made by Mahatma Gandlid and some other 
leaders to the effect that Indian Muslims will resist a 
national struggle for freedom, with the result that coar- 
munal riots will occur. The Committee considers that 
such an accusation is altogether rnfounded and that no 
freedom-loving Muslim can possibly tolerate it and the 
Committee has no dpubt that Indian Muslims will empha- 
tically repudiate tms baseless and unwarranted slur. Tt 
is confident that ^or and exploited Muslims, who recog- 
nise no sin so heinous as slavery and whose passion for 
freedom is tranapiUcntly clear, will come forward in their 
thousands and tens of thousands to serve the national 
cause,” 

Though our reading of newspapers is far 
from exhaustive, we may be allowed to say that 
we do not remember to have come across this 
particular allegation in so many words, though 
there seems to be some such apprehension in 
the minds of some Congress leaders. Whether 
the apprehension, if it exists, is well founded, 
or whether the Forward Bloc's confidence, ex- 
pressed in the last sentence of the resolution, is 
well founded, we are not in a position to say, 
being more or less arm-chair politicians. But 
we have our own notions, which we need not 
give out, as we are not leaders. 

Plants Their Ot^n Physicians 

When the late Sir J. C. Bose said that plants have 
emotions and heart-beats and feel pain, there was a volley 
of opposition from many quarters. He pointed out bow 
wounded plants heal themselves with mysterimu jttioes. 

With this as basis Mr. Aire Jan Haamn-Smith of the 
Cahfomia Institute of Technology, proceeded on the study 
and solved the mystery of that healing juice. 

He butchered a batch of fresh string beans and 
dropped the juice into the pod-linings of other wounded 
beans. In a few hours, large clumps of healthy new cells 
piled up. After a painstaking analysis, he isolated a 
complicated compound containing oxalic acid, a common 
plant substance which cures all wounds caused on the 
plants by the cruel hand of man. 

Russian Stafecraft and Diplomacy 

The aristocracy and the middle-class mer- 
chants, industrialists and intellectuals of Bri- 
tain, who still form the bulk of its ruling olaas, 
had a notion that, of the inhabitants of 
Britain, they alone understood statecraft and 
diplomacy and possessed administrative talent 
and that if the unken^t labourites and the 
homy-handed sons of the soil were ever 
entrusted with the portfolios of the govern- 
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xaenU they would make a mess of the whole 
thing. But as a matter of fact, when placed at 
the helm of the state they did not do so. 
Nevertheless the upper classes of Britain may 
still cherish the same notion. 

Whatever the case may be with Britain, 
in Russia, which has been entirely freed from 
its aristocratic and bourgeoisie elements, leaders 
belonging to the class of common people have 
shown themselves on the whole equal in diplo- 
macy and statecraft (which, as they are today, 
we do not admire) to British an4 other politi- 
cians. They broke off with Britain and France 
and concluded a pact with Germany. Few 
could then suspect that Russia had done so with 
an eye to the main chance. 

She simply mobilized her army to the 
Polish border, but did» little fighting. That was 
left to hfi done by Germany. When Poland 
had been entirely disabled) by Germany, Russia 
stepped in and laid claim to and seized the 
wealthier and more profitable half of Poland. 
Germany was made a fool of but had to keep 
quiet. What Russia did was not right, any 
more than Germany's action was right. But 
Russia was the cleverer of the two conquerors. 

After the seizure of the better portion of 
Poland, Russia has been busy securing practi- 
cally the overlordship of some of her smaller 
neighbours. W’^hat the outcome of her ex- 
change of ^ courtesies ’ with Finland will be is 
not yet (27th November) certain. 

As yet Russia has not taken any active 

E art in the Anglo-Franoo-GTerman war, and* 
iritain has not been saying any harsh things 
against the Soviet. 

We simple-minded Indians do not always 
undearatod the game of the European powers. 
But this we have been hearing for decaaes tliat 
Germany and Russia both) wanted to grab 
India. If that be so, the Soviet may be waiting 
lor the day when Germany will make a move 
towards India after disabling Britain, if ste 
can, on the ocean by submarine and magnetic 
mine warfare. Then she (Russia) being nearer 
India will seize the opportunity to occupy 
this country. That may be her bright idea^we 
do not know. But we do not in the least desire 
Britain’s disablement by (j^nnany. He muk 
be an arrant knave and fool combined who 
would prefer Hitler’e rule to British rule, 
thoi^ the latter has many faults and imper- 
fections. What we want is plain self-rule. 

of PoIan4 

The state known as Poland before it was 
partitioned between Russia and Germany was, 


no doubt, partly the creation of the IVebty of 
Versailles. But there is also no doubt that tharo 
is and was a distinct country called Poland 
with a distinct people called me Poles mainly 
inhabiting it, speaking a distinct lan^age 
called Polish with a properly developed litera- 
ture. Aammjng that the Treaty of Versailles 
added some German territory and German 
inhabitants and some Ukrainian territory and 
inhabitants to Poland proper, it would have 
been justifiable to separate these by peaceful 
means from the latter. War was not justified.* 
There would have been justification for any 
region proved to be inhabited mainly by Ger- 
man-speaking people and desiring to be includ- 
ed in Germany to be included therein. Similar- 
ly the region inhabited mainly by the 
Ukrainians and other non- Polish people could 
have been peacefully allowed and helped either 
to join the other Ukranians and form a 
separate state or join Soviet Russia, according 
as those people desired. It cannot be taken for 
granted that all (German-speaking peoples 
inhabiting regions near Germany were or are 
longing to be placed under Hitler’s rule or that 
all Ukrainians and other non-Russians were or 
are devout adherents of Stalinism.' 

The peaceful method of inclusion of some 
territory in Germany and some in Russia could 
be approved, but the method of sanguinary 
warfare cannot. Nevertheless, if after the 
defeat of Polandl, Germany and Russia had left 
Poland proper to the Poles alter appropriating 
to theniselveB the non-Polish poitions, there 
could have been some justification for such a 
step. But they have not done so— they have 
partitioned Poland) proper, too. All liberty- 
loving independent countries ought to do what 
they can to restore a free Poland to the Poles. 

Another urgent duty awaits humanity. It 
is to administer relief to destitute Poles of both 
sexes and all ages, wherever they may be. 

Aerial^ Submarine And Mine W4ia‘faTe 

With the progress of science, war has be- 
oome more savage and inhuman. It has been 
becoming more and more destructive not o!^ 
of the actual fighters but also of women and 
children and other non-combatant population, 
dwelling not only in fortified towns taking active 
part in a war but also in open villages and 
towns-4heir only fault beix^ that they are 
part of the population of a countiy at war. The 
most glaring example of this horrible ai^et of 
modem warfare has been psesantad to the world 
by the attadring air squa^ons of Japan demo- 
lishing entire viHages and towns of China. 
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Similar havoc, though not on auch a large scale, 
was wrought in the late Spanish Civil war. 

In the present Anglo-Franco-German war, 
German aeroplanes have been trying to bomb 
British villages and towns, but with little or no 
success. As the sole object of a^ressive war- 
fare is the destruction of or infliction of loss 
on the enemy, the aggressors do not discrimi- 
nate between the means adopted for the purpose. 
Deceit and treachery are not considered blame- 
^worthy if practised during warfare. Attacking 
the enemy without his getting warned is con- 
sidered particularly clever. It is, therefore, a 
blessing that noiseless aeroplane machinery have 
not yet been invented. Hence anti-aircraft guns 
can be used against aeroplanes and people can 
seek shelter underground betimes as protection 
against bombing. 

But submarines can generally attack ships 
unawares, and cannot generally be fought as 
attacking aeroplanes can be and are. In the 
present war Germany seems to rely greatly on 
her submarines and different kinds of mines for 
success. The number of ships she has already 
destroyed by these means would have had a 
panalysmg effect if Britain did not possess a 
very large ihercantile marine and a powerful 
navy. Nonetheless she must be feeling the 
heavy loss. Her scientists and inventors are 
doing all they can to And out some means to 
baffle Germany’s submarine and mines campaign, 
w'hioh has been latterly greatly intensified. The 
havoc wrought by this campaign makes the 
inhumanity of war particularly conspicuous. 
One cannot but admire the courage, patriotism 
and sense of duty of the sailors who continue to 
man and ply all sea-going craft in spite of immi- 
nent risk of sudden deatti any hour of the day 
and night. 

Germany is making an enemy of neutral 
countries also by indiscriminately sinking ships, 
Whether belonging to Britain and France or to 
non-belligerent countries. 

The economic staying power of Germany 
is not at all equal to that of Britain. The 
latter’s efforts to seise and prevent all German 
exports by sea are sure to greatly affect 
Germany’s resources at no distant date. 

Real and Nominal Neutralky 

If tn war tame any country does not help 
any of the belligerents in any way, that is real 
neutrality. But if any so-called neutral country, 
sells arms, maohinery and ammunition to both 
belligerent parties, that is not true neutndity, 
a country in fStCt shares the guilt of both 
phe warrbg parties to the extent ^at they may 


be giiilty, if both be so. To supply arms and 
ammunition is really to take ‘part in war. 

That America will supply war materials to 
whomsoever may buy them does not indicate 
either her pacifism or her impartiality. It only 
shows that she wants to make money. That she 
has got large orders for aeroplanes from the 
Allies, and that Britain haS enough ships to 
import war goods from America and Germany 
has not, may have been determining factors in 
the recent amendment of America’s Neutrality 
Law. • 

War As Emmy of Culture 

The last great war in Europe horrified man- 
kind by its destruction in France and other 
countries of great monuments of human culture. 
In the Sino-Japanese war, too, Japan has des- 
troyed many universities, libraries^ ancient 
palatial building and other monuments and 
innumerable objects of art of various kindls. 
Such destruction has taken place in the Spanish 
Civil war, too. 

The havoc wrou^t in Warsaw is indes- 
cribable. 

If objects of culture could be safeguarded 
and preserved even m the midst of war, most of 
the cultural heritage of humanity now destroyed 
during wartime could be transmitted to posterity. 

The Mournful Plight of Warsaw 

Wlio can have the heart to talk of the 
glories of war in the face of the condition to 
which the inhabitants of villages and towns 
wrecked by the aggressors are reduced ? The 
citizens of Warsaw put up a most valiant fight 
in defence of their hearths and homes, and now 
the city is a mass of ruins, the famislied inhabi- 
tants are obliged to feed on dead dogs and are 
a prey to epidemics. We do not even know 
whether any help from outside can reach them. 

Such is a part of the darker sidte of modem 
civilization. 

Unexpected Undignified Comment 
and Language 

From before election to the Congress presi- 
dential chair for the second time, in spite of 
rovocation Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose had 
een peaking and writing with becoming self- 
restraint and dignity. We were, therefore, soi^ 
to notice the following paragraphs in an editoriid 
article written by him in the latest issue of his 
Forward Bloc (November 26, 1989) on the 
resolution of the Congress Walking Committee 
regarding the Congress attitude to the British 
O^ermnent : 
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Hie most significam sentence hi the first resolution 
as follows The Working Committee will continue 
to explore all means of arriving at an honourable settle* 
ment, even though the British Government has banged 
the door in the face of the Congress,** which when para- 
phrased should read “We shall continue to lick the feet 
of the British Government even though we have been 
kicked by them.** 

This is not Politics as we understand it or as the 
modem world understands it — ^but perhaps it is in accord- 
ance with Biblical or Vaishnavic traditions Such a policy 
may appeal to one or to a few persons — but will it be 
acceptable to the nation that is more interested in freedom, 
which is a life-and-death question, than in the whims of 
individuals ? It remains to be seen if the Indian people 
will repudiate a policy that demands that we should lick 
the feet that kick us. 

Difference of opinion is only to be expected 
in all matters of greater or loss importance. In 
expressing such difference one should rely on 
the statement of facts and arguments in order to 
convince ‘the public that one is right. Indul- 
gence in undignified and abusive language leads 
to the weakening of the case of the writer or 
speaker who does so and in addition causes 
people to lose respect for him. 

The Constituent Assembly 

In writing about the Constituent Assembly 
which, according to Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Gongress Working Committee, i^ould draw up 
a constitution for India, it has been said that 
those communities which may desire to elect 
their representatives on it by separate electorates 
of their own may do so. A step further and the 
communalists will be given the right to their 
present weightage, excessive and separate fixed 
uota in the public services, and similar anti- 
emocratic and anti-national concessions. 
Therefore, we ought to be told beforehand in 
wbat respects the New« Political Dispensation 
will differ from the present political dispensa- 
tion which India has received from British 
imperialists. Of course, the Indian word 
** Puma-Swaraj ’’ and the English expression 
“ Absolute Independence ” may be used to 
denote it. But will these high-sounding expres- 
sions stand for the real thing ? 

We are not opposed to the idea of a Con- 
stituent Assembly. But we desire that its 
results should not in any respect be anti-national 
and anti-democratio. 

It would be difficult to convene a Consti- 
tuent Assembly for a country with such a large 
population as India. Perhaps the primary 
electors, the adults, in case adult suffrage be 
adopted, will elect their representatives and 
Iftbsse representatives will elect the delegates to 
the Amemhty. The adoption of adult suffrage 


may meet the needs of those who want separate 
communal electorates. If the kind of indirect 
election to the Assembly which has been indi- 
cated above were adopted, that might make the 
Assembly a body of manageable proportions. 
Still, it would be too large a body to draft a 
constitution. A small committee would have 
to be appointed to draft it. If the Congress 
played the leading role in the Constituent 
Assembly business, that committee would 
entrust the drafting to Mahatma Gandhi. In 
that case, what would really happen would ba 
that the Constituent Assembly would be asked 
to vote on the draft. 

Therefore much trouble and expense and 
fuss could be avoided if a very small committee 
of experts belonging to different parties and 
communities who have studied the popular con- 
stitutions of various countries were entrusted 
even now with the drafting of the constitution. 
They could do it in consultation with Mahatmaji, 
or, as he is the dictator, under his direction. 
We think such a constitution may be as satis- 
factory as can be expected in ^he present 
circumstances of India, though it will not com- 
pletely satisfy all parties and persons. 

• 

Wfiy Britishers Are In India 

According to British imperialists, one of the 
reasons why Britishers are in India to rule the 
country is that there are various divisiona 
among the people of the country, that there 
are conflicting claims put forward by them, 
and tlhat there are communal clashes and 
quarrels, and so on and so forth; and Britishers 
are here to hold the balance even and to act 
as reconcilers, mediators and adjudicators. 

The correctness of this plea being assumed 
but not admitted, it amounts to this that Britain 
will withdraw from India when the people have 
been unified, if not completely, at any rate to a 
far greater extent than at the time of the British 
occupation, when they will cease to put up 
separate claims and when there will not be 
communal clashes. But is it a fact that British 
rule has been deliberately trying to unify the 
peoples of India and that as a result the longer 
British rule lasts, the less does the British 
legislators feel it necessary to recognise divi- 
sions among the pecmle, that the divisions 
recognised grow increwfin^y smaller in number, 
and fissiparous tendencies among the people 
grow less and less marked? Let us look at 
the facts. The notion that different oom- 
mimities in India have different interests was • 
started under offidal auspices in the first 
decade of this when Imd Minto was 
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Vieeroiy, wh6, in the ’^ordfi of Lord Morley, 
“started ihe Moslem hare/* But then he 
fltiirted only one bare. The number of hares 
have einee theh multiplied. The latest consti- 
tution of India, promulgated in 1935, recognises 
more than a doaen hares, namely, “General,** 
SehsAluled Castes, Women, Moslems, Indian 
CMetlaiiB, Anglo-Indian Christians, European 
Christians, Sikhs, Adibasis (Aborigines), 
European Chambers of Commerce, Indian Cham^ 
hers of Commerce (subdivided into Moslem, 
Marwari, and others), Landlords, Farmers and 
Peasants, Factory Labour, Princes, Universities. 
.... By the time when the British arbiters oi 
India's destiny feel it necessary to frame a new 
constitution for India, say in 1945— if, of 
course, they still act as our earthly Providence, 
they will gladly recognise the separate claims 
of Bhias and Sunnis ami Momins (if not other 
Muslims also), of the (Kristian aborigines and 
the non-Chrii^ian aborigines, of each of the 
separate Hindu schedule castes (for some of 
tlwm have already set up separate claims for 
themselves), of Catholics and Protestants, and 
so on. 

It is the Indian nationalists who have 


beefi denouncing caste, trying to wipe off un- 
touchability and obliterate caste distinctions 
and bring about communal unity. On the 
other hand, statutory and official recognition 
continues to be given meticulously to caste and 
other divisions and distinctions. 

As for holding Uie balance even, the 
machiavellian Comtsumal Decision and the un- 
even fixed communal quota in the public 
services, are among the ginning comments on 
that self-righteous imperialist claim. 

Communal clashes, instead of decreasing 
in number with the length of years of Briti<ffi 
rule, have been on the increase. 


Smguimry Troubles in Sindh 

It has been noticed for some diecades past 
that whenever any constitutional reforms are 
demanded or talk^ of, all of a sudden, acci- 
dentally, there are communal clashes in some 
parts of the country or other while it is stall 
Under British rule. 

The fanatical murders and plunders in 
Sukkur and some other towns of Sindh and the 
sanguinary and predatory raidb by Baluchis on 
some Sindh villages cannot be stmiciently con- 
demned and deplmed. They are a oondemna- 
not of Puma Swaraj, which has still to 
comot bull of the pres^ re#me. Those 
Mt^bn rninislkm of Sindh who have shown 
bnii^a) firmness aib greatly to he praised. 


Dr. Y* Ramakrishna Ruo 

The sudden, unexpected and premature 
death of Rao Sahib V. Ramakrishna Rao, 
M.A.,L.T., Ph.D., of Masulipatam, removes 
from our midst a distinguished scholar and 
educationist and a devoted servant of the 
motherland and humanity in the sphere of 
cultural and spiritual endeavour. He was a 
former principal of the Pittapur Rajah’s Col- 
lege, Cocanada and Sir Ashutosh Mookerje© 
Research Medallist in Letters of the Calcutta 
University. Years ago he married a lady whom 
he dearly loved. After her lamented death 
after a brief period of married life, he led the 
life of a sannvasin, though he did not don the 
ochre robes of any order, pursuing the higher 
life of the spirit. He was an eloquent speaker 
and a thoughtful and facile writer, not^ for 
affluence of thought and sentiment, depth of 
piety and devotion Snd wealth of vocabulary. 
Among his works are Altar Stairs, a sequence 
of sixty studies in the life and love of tJhe 
spirit, Along the Pilgrim Path, a record and 
review of Brahma Samfijes in India, and 
Emerson, His Muse and Message. It is to his 
devotion to Dr. Sir R. Venkata Ratnam, whom 
he called his master, that we owe eight volumes 
of The Message and Ministrations ol the latter. 

Hindu Mahasabh4i Session 
in CtdciOSa 

The annual session of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha was decided to be held in Calcutta 
durihg next Christmas week some months ago. 
Under the Bengal ordinance ptohibiting meet- 
ings, processions, etc., permission had to be 
obtained for holding the session. It was appBed 
for some time ago, A^r a great ik^al of un- 
reasonable delay the Bengal Ministry have 
given the permission sought. As the session is 
to be held on the 28fh, 29th and 30th instant, 
there is not mu^ time left for the necessary 
preparations. 

We hope the Mahasabha will pay special 
attention to social reform and the social uni- 
fication of the Hindus, 

More than 2^500 Books Proscribed 
in Bengal 

The following paragraphs appear m a 
report of the proceedings of the Bengd Legkh 
lative Assembly on the 27th November last: 

Mtie tbim 2J560 ixtoles vSiUeii in Beasdi udd lum- 
Uragdi Imaafei mn mader him the Cmmn* 

neat <1 Banfwl, Wv letcmiiBf kawmation trss mmeh- 
wlea 16 di6 firnigs! Legislwlve AfBemhV by the Hoh. 
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IHome Minister of the autonomous Government of Bengal, 
yesterday, when it met after a rather long recessr The 
^guestfon was put by Mr. Sibnath Banerjee who wanted 
to know if a novel — ^“Natun Diner Alo” — (Now Day’s 
light) written by Mrs. Bimal Prativa Debi had been 
prosoribed by the Government. 

Hon. Home Minister admitted that it was under 
ban and replying to further questions put by Mr. 
Banerjee laid on table a list showing that from 1920-34 
there were under ban about 2^319 books and from 1934-36 
the number of books under ban were 212. The Govern- 
ment, said the Home Minister further, were not prepared 
to make a general statement whether they proposed to 
to withdraw the ban “but are ready to consider individual 
•cases on their merits.” • 

The proscription of more tlmn 2,600 books 
in a province shows either that its government 
is not normal or that the condition of the mind 
•of its people is not nonnai, or both. Whatever 
the fact may be, is it crei^table to those who 
are m ch^trge of its affairs ? 

India in Bondage 

Apropos the Home Minister’s statement 
4ibout banned books that the Bengal Govern- 
ment are ready to consider individual cases on 
their merits, ” we bring it to his notice that when 
4gome time ago the Centa'al Government were 
asked whether they would be pleased to withdraw 
•the ban on the late Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s India 
m Bondage, the reply received was to the effect 
Hhat the book had l^en proscribed by the Ben- 
gal Government, to whom the question should 
be addiressed. As the publisher of the book, 
•Sj. Eamananda Chatterjee, is not a member of 
the Bengal Assembly and as no member thereof 
hias asked the aforesaid question, we mention 
the matter here — not in the expectation that it 
will draw the attention of the Bengal Ministry 
and the ban on the book will be wi&drawn, but 
merely to make one or*two remarks* 

One is this. There is not in the whole book 
India in Bondage, or in any of its chapters, 
paragrai^s or sentences, anting approaching 
the concentrated sedition (according to the 
Indian Penal Code) contained in the Indepen- 
dence Day declaration of the Indian National 
Congress which is repeated every year in January 
from a thousand platforms aid in hundreds of 
new^apers without let or hindrance. Let any 
^official or non-offlcial who can, prove the falsity 
of this remark. 

Why then has the indq)endeDee Da^ 
4eclairatlon not bean proeedbed and InuM m 
Bandage still remains proscaribed ? 

The other remade is that of all works 
India m Bondage is tite hook which made out 
<tiie stroniBft caee-^ unanswerable case---for 


Indian self-rule. It is therefore a classical 
work. 

If Sir N. N. Sircar, the late Law Member 
to the Government of India, who as Advocate- 
General of Bengal prosecuted Sj. Eamananda 
Chatiorjee and got him convicted, were now 
asked whether the book should continue to 
remain proscribed) ten years after the conviction 
of its publisher, we are quite sure his answer 
will be in the negative. 

Bruisk Ministry of Information ^ 

on Magnetic Mines 

London, Nov. 27. 

The Ministry of Information announces that measures 
to combat the German Magnetic Mine cam{»asgn is well 
in hand. 

An appeal for volunteera of two thousand men to man 
two hundred drifters and trawlers for minesweeping has 
evoked a greater number than required. These ships will 
become naval vessels classed as trawler reserve. It is 
recalled that towards the end of the last war, the 
American barrage of magnetic mines extended over a 
great area between Norway and Britain, — Renter. 

The sooner these measures succeed in com- 
bating the menace of the magnetic mines the 
better. 

British Premier on Britain*s War • 
Aims and Peace Aims 

On the 25th November last Mt. Chatxibdr- 
lain dwelt on Britam’s war aims and peace ailms 
in his broadcast speech. 

Mr. Chamberlain thanked the Empire peoples for 
their support so freely and swiftly given and said : 
“We entered the war to defend freedom and estal^sh 
peace, the two vital principles of our Empire and tiie 
Empire’s unity today gave vs more] as well as mateeidi 
strength to win them /teitfer. 

The Indian National Congress has adked 
the British Government if at the e»d oi the 
war they will give India freedom. meaais 
that in the opinion of the Coiigress iTeed^ 
does not at present exist in the part of the 
Empire known as India. A thing that does mi 
exist cannot require to be defended, l^re- 
fore India has relieved Britain of the taek of 
defending freedom in the krgest part of 
the Empire. 

Dealing with peace aims Mr. Chamherliia said, 
“Our dealre would be to establish a new Europe not in 
the sense of redrawing the map acdSrding to the ideas 
of the victors, but a Europe wKh a new spick is wWdh 
the nations of Ekirope would approach their difficulties 
with goodwill and tnutual tderaoce. In eueb a Europe 
the fear of aggrearion mwM have ceased to exist ami 
such adjustmeiMia of battndadai as would be vemim 
be thrashed out hetwees the neighbours dtting op e|piid . 
terms round me tMe with llm help df i^fAtexesied 
ddrd partisi, ji so ^asised* Is auch a Esaiofe it iroiild 
he fle^gMsatt te*i|lisie omild be no iuHiag pegse Sislaas 
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there wu t foH ind ctoikstiiit flour of trade between the 
naiioijis contiemed and each oonntry would have the 
right to dioeae her own form of internal government as 
long at it did not pnme an external policy injunous to 
its neighhonn and armamenta would be gradually dropped 
aa uaeleas expmiee, enna|»t aa far as needed for the pm- 
aervadoii el Inteanal law and order. This would take many 
yeara and aome maohlnery would be needed capable of 
miidiiii the development of the new Europe in the right 
dimotM. He hopra that Germany, animated by a new 
a^t, might be mnong the nations which would parti- 
cipate in its operabon8/*~~/2enrer. 

Th|C Indian National Congress has desired 
fb know the peace aims of Britain. Without 
seeking to do eo Britain’s Prime Minister has 
satisfied the desire of the Congress. The British 
peace aims as described by the Premier have 
nothing to do with any country outside Europe, 
They are strictly confined to Europe. 

Alleged Vindictive Policy of Congress 
Working Committee 

A long resolution or statement issued by 
the Working Committee of the All-India For- 
ward Bloc contains the following sentence: 

It has bfen reported by the membera and eupportera 
of the Forward Bloc in several provinces that the 
Congress Working Committee and its agents have been 
pursuing a vindictive policy against them. 

After citing instances from the Frontier 
Province — ^not the brilliant kidnappings—, 
Delhi and Bengal, the statement concludes: 

The above instances though by no means exhaustive 
will suffice to demoastraie the attitude and policy of the 
Congress Working Committee and its agents vis-a-vis the 
Forward Bloc. This Committee apprehends that this 
attitude and policy will continue and therefore calls upon 
the jnembers of the Bloc all over the country to put up 
with this persoeution with calmness and fortitudet firm 
in the belief that it enjoys the confidence of the masses. 

It is ^nful to note that while the members of the 
Congress Working Committee go on appealing for uni^ 
and discipline, they themselves pursue a policy whicn 
leads to disunity and disruption in the ranks of the 
Congress. Though the whole world including India is 
now passing through an unprecedented crisis, the Con- 
gress Working Committee is still considering what dis- 
oiplinaiy action should be tidten in connection with the 
di^nstxatioiis held by the Leftists on the 9th July, last 

-cr. F. 

We nre not in a position to pronounce any 
opinion on ^ allegations. 

forward Bloc Wants AiUonomous 
JMuchistan Provinee 

orward Bloc cominittee’s long reso- 
lut^cm tflkes in Baluchistan also m its wide 
flw^ 1jhoii|!h it is silent on the exfdmts of the 
Bahiohi ndebs m the Sindh villages. 

The Committee eonde its oordie} greetiiigs to the 
imople of B e l u ddataa end aesme diem of its whole- 


hearted sympathy and support in their heroic struggle for 
political and social progress. In particular, the Con^ 
mittee expresses its firm conviction that the people cl' 
Baluchistan are entitled to the same political status as. 
the rest of India. The Committee condemns the Govern- 
ment of Baluchistan for the arrest of Khan Abdus Samad 
Khan, President of Anjuman-e-Vatan and Editor IstaqUd^ 
a gallant worker in the cause of civil liberty and national 
freedom. It conveys its sympathy and support to him im 
the trials and tribulations that may be in store for him 
and his comrades and hopes that despite such obstacles, 
the freedom movement in Baluchistan will go on with 
unabated vigour 

The population of the whole of Baluchistan 
is smaller than that of a large district in Madras,. 
Bengal or U. P. Who will pay for the adminis- 
trative machinery required for an autonomous 
Baluchistan Province ? 

Status of the Orissa Spaes 

Sri jut Harekrishna Mahtab has sent us a 
criticism of the article on the Status of the 
Orissa States by Shri Ronendra Protap Singh 
Deo, published in our last issue. It has to he 
held over for publication in the next Janua^ 
issue owing to great pressure on our space in 
the present number. 

Herr Hitler* s Sarcasm 

Herr Hitler is reported to have said sarcas- 
tically some time ago, “If Britain started 
granting her own Empire full liberty by 
restoring the freedom of India, we should have 
bowed to her. ” It is reported' that he has subse- 
quently amplified this sarcastic remark. It ia 
true that the British Prime Minister and some 
other Ministers and the British Viceroy of India 
have repeatedly said that they were fighting: 
for freedom and democracy, though they have 
not yet made India free and established fully 
democratic institutions here, or declared definite- 
ly when exactly they would do so. But those who 
live in glass houses ougjht not to throw stones 
at others. Herr Hitler, the destroyer of the 
liberty of his own people, of Austria, of 
Csechoslovakia and of Poland, should be the 
last person to attack another nation for not 
granting liberty to its subjects. 

It is also true that British imperialists may- 
say to Herr Hitler in reply : ** Yes, if we were* 
to grant liberty to India and withdraw from, 
that country, it would be easy for you to Invade 
and occupy it !” That might be a clever retort.. 
But British statesmen shouifi remember that* 
Britain is responsible for the fact that liuiia 
cannot defend herself against foreign invaskm 
relying on her own unaided strength. 

But charge and coimterHEharge apart, it is 
a historical fact worthy el serious consideraUcSi 
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that Britain’s possession of India has made her 
wealthy and powerful and has conseqdently 
aroused the env>’’ of oilher nations. British 
imperialism in India has been a standing 
example of what imperialism can do for an 
imperialist nation and has led other nations to 
take to the path of empire-building. It has 
thus been the direct or indirect cause of some 
wars undertaken by other nations. And Britain 
herself has had to fight many a battle on land 
and sea and in the air with the direct or indirect 
object of keeping her hold on Iijjdia. 

If there is to be peace in the world, imperial- 
ism must go. If imperialism is to go, the greatest 
imperial power in the world should give it up. 
The establishment of complete self-rule in India, 
which is Britain’s greatest imperial possession, 
would bo an indubitable proof that she has 
ceased to worship at the shrine of imperialism. 
Ceasing to do so, she could with all her soul and 
all lier i)ower and resources fight the imperial- 
ism of ofciier nations and be the greatest 
protagonist and promoter of world-peace. That 
would indeed be a most glorious role. 

It must be admitted that Britain alone is 
not responsible for the fact that she has not 
yet become anti-imperialist. We Indians have 
not yet given her all the help she requires to 
* become the pcateat promoter of world-peace by 
ourselves doing our utmost to become free, self- 
ruling and independent. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the Cqmmunal 
Decision 

In Harijan for November 4, 1939, Mahatma 
Candhi had written : 

"*S(tT Samuel taliiB of the Communal Award as a 
meritorious act of the Brit^h Government. I am sorry 

he mentioned it I am unaye to regard it as a proud 

British achievement....! say this apart from its merits, 
which do not hear close scrutiny. But the Congress has 
loyally accepted it because I was party to the request 
made to the late Mr. MacDonald to arbitrate.’* 

Subsequently Gandhiji has corrected him- 
self in Harijan of 18th November. He has 
said therein that it was not an award but a 
decision of the British Government, and that 
as it was not an award but a decision, there 
could be no question of my being party to it.*’ 
But as regards his assertion that the Congress 
&as loyally accepted it, he has not made any 
eorreetion, The Congress has not accepted it 
in any open session, nor has the AJl-India Con- 
Committee or die Congress Working 
CcHnmittee done so. But the Congress has 
mortoaLl/T aceepted it, the only diseendents 
in praedee being Congress Nationidist Party. 


I^ey have all ^long carried on agitation against 
it, which neidier the Rightists nor the Leftists 
or the Forward Bloc have done. 

Gandhiji is for “ an agreed revision of tbt* 
decision, which has many glaring defects.” 

"What I (Gandhiji) will not do is to make an appeal 
to the British Government to revise it ovei the heads of 
the parties affected. It stands till the parlipoi agree to 
purge it of its absurdities,** 

Which means that it is, in the language of 
Sir N. N. Sircar, “a temporary-permanent 
arrangement ! ” * 

The Servant of India ” Disappears 

The Servant of India announced last month 
that owing to financial reasons it would not be 
published any longer. It is greatly to bo regret - 
Its {jditorial notes and signed' and unsigned 
articles and some of its book reviews generally 
bore marks of careful study of the subjects 
dealt with therein. The writers* conclusions 
were in general courageously and impartially 
stated. These indicate qualities which are not 
plentiful like blackberries among Us journalists. 

^ One can only hope that, if in future the 
financial position of the Servants of India 
Society improves, its weekly organ, which* was 
a credit to Indian journalism, will again be 
published. 

** The King Opens Parliament ” 

London, Nov. 28. 

The Kjng*s speech at the first war session of Parlia- 
ment was very short and to the point. His Majesty declar- 
ed, *‘The prosecution of war commands the energies of 
all my subjects. My Dominions overseas are participating 
whole-heartedly and with the most gratifying effectiveness. 
Throughout the world my navies, together with the mer- 
chant navy and fishing fleets, are keeping the highways 
of the sea free and open. 

"I am well assured that my armies and air forces 
at Home and in France and all stations overseas will ha 
equal to any efforts and sacrifices to which they may be 
called. 

“Grave responsibilities rest upon Parliament at this 
time. I am convinced that it will express the resdiutiofi 
of the nation on the measures to he sphmltted for the 
'attainment of the purpose on which all our efforts aie 
set.’* — Reuter, 

The absence of any reference to India will 
be appreciated in this country. 

Debate on the Address in the House 
of Commons 

London, Nov. 28 . 

In the House of Commons, speaking on the debate 
on the address, Mr. Attlee tefoned to Mr, Chamherlahi’s 
broadcast and ^ted his teforenoe to the aggreasfoe^ 
huilying spirit meb had to be defeated. That aggres- 
sive spirit, said Mi^ Atffee, was not fsonfined to Gennany. 
These have been aHreasive warn before and there wool I 
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be tbe Imnuu^ rm decided to make neees- 

eary ohaoi^ in iti (Wgiiniiadoii. 

floonld i^oneidet the pdnciples, whereon we wanted 
to build peiee and udiat praeiical ateps we must take to 
iwalise a new wmld, 

Tnn FaoeutM of Peace 

The pmhleni ol peaoe is not a continental one, least 
of all shoiildi We kxdt at it from a narrow European angle. 
We bad to consider it in the general state of the world 
and a peine eetdeinent must be made with the co-opera- 
tion of the victors, vanquished and neutrals alike. We 
wanted to establish after war something in which ail 
nationo would join. There should be recognition of the 
H|^ts of all nations, small as well as large, to have the 
light to live. 

Mr. Attlee called this international democracy and 
added : We demand equality of opportunities for all 
nations, abandonment of aggression and use of force, 
recognition of rights of racial, cultural and religioua 
minorities, abandonment of the spirit of absolute sove- 
reignty, recognition of international authority with power 
to enforce its decieion, abandonment of Imperialism and 
extension of freedom all over the world and equality of 
aooeaia to all nations to the good things of the world.**— 
itenrer. 

These are undoubtedly lofty ideals finely 
expveesed. We shall be happy if we live to sec 
Briiain followii^g them in India. 

Mr, Chamberlain m Mr. Attlee*s Speech 

*ln the .course of the debate on the 
address. 

Dealing with Mr. Attlee’s speech, Mr. Chamberlain 
•aid U wouild be worse than futile, it would be a mis- 
chievous atleti^, to lay down oondUtions today, condi- 
tions under whi^ a new wodd would he created. **We 
have not entered fide war with a vindictive purpose and 
we do not, therefore, intend to impose a vindictive peace. 
Wlkat we say is that first of aU we must put an end to 
fills menace, under v^hlcb Btircim has lain for so many 
yotie. B we can reelfy do thk, if confidence can be 
established throni^mut IMrone, then, whilst I am not 
excluding the necessity of de^g with other parts of 
the world, stiU I feel that Europe is the key to the situa- 
tion, and if Europe can be semed the test of the world 
wos^ not prove so difficult a problem.** 

There is oike way in whkh Europe em be 
settled*^’ which will not settle the ^blem of the 
rest of fbe wodd. it is dsBcult it would 

not be ino^possible for the big European powers 
to fix their shares of the territories and resour^ 
oes of the non-European peoples of Africa end 
^a. But such a settlement will not bring 
peace aU over the world. Aeietics and Africans, 
too, are men, and their human ri^ts must be 
lu% reco^ised in practice* Otherwise tbere 
can be neither justice nor peace. 

ih* CffineMfiit said, air, AttlM bid aMd thht 
ImporialiMn abandonci but ^d not t^y ^ 

cntSpwy bn InPfr wW a» loto. 

In^nlism dm aimrtioB of rachfi supefiorMy. 
iniiemmsiiini mfiUMiI Cnfi ocoomnic beCMin^nf nfimr 
the il tlm rmonrsts si cawr^emn^ 

fim b«ndl» of 5e inwsfiiBm prnmh than I 


say these axe not the charaderistics of this country, him 
they are the characteriatics of the present administtaficis 
of Germany. 

Whatever may have been the case ip the past we* 
have no thought of treating the British Empire on the lines 
1 descrilbed. For years xt has been tbe accepted dogma 
that the administration of the Colonial Empire is a trust 
which has to be conducted primarily in the interests of 
the people of the country concerned. We have aheady 
undertaken to give free access to the markets and materiala 
of many of our most important Colonies. 

Mr. Chamberlain^fi words will not be con- 
sidered true in India. 

What Girl Guides Do In China 

A recent issue of The China Weekly 
Review (that for September 23, 1939) received 
by us on the 13th October contains some inspir- 
ing photographs of what Girl Guides do in 
China. '^The Girl Guides of Ssechwan,’* it ia 
stated, '*do much more than picnic and parade: 
they ^rform national service.” In one picture 
a comply of Girl Guides is seen mobilised for 
road building, while in another picture a winsome 
lai^ prepares a meal for the community. In a 
third picture the mis are seen making winter 
clothing for Chma\ soldiers. 

Dinesk Chandra Sen 

l^ngars literature and scholandiip stand 
definitely poorer today by the death of Dr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. Early in his you^/ 
Dinesh Chandra developed a deep and abiding 
devotion for the literary history and cuHural 
traditions of the province of his birth, and no 
one person contributed more to the restuvatiop 
^d reconstimction* of that History. !l^ was 
indeed a pioneer, in the sense that no one 
before him had appreciated, as he did, ike value 
of materials that so far had reinalned neglecisd 
in rural areas and unknown eomees, wad ntilM 
them In inievpretm .and leecmstructiM ^ 
cultural hietory of Bengal. He was prSm^Bjr 
responsible for brinmng to public notice & 
for^tten Ballads of East Bengal, and bis 
History of Bengali literature, in f^te of its 
inaccuracies, will have to be read by all serious 
students of Bengali literature for a long tisae 
to come. Not that be was a great scbolar and 
''explorer” and nothing b^es; he possess- 
ed a sigrle all his own, and he re-creaW, as it 
were, the age-^bid tales ei dati, Bebula, 
Fhidlara, and many other mythokgicai and 
traditional figures and imbued tbem with 
supreme beauty He was a writer of orig^ 
fiction also. He was a devoted lover of oM 
Bwigsi and bad a uniseum of bis own in hhr 
Bchala reridenae for the eolMlon. m4 
sarvatipn of Bengri^s historical and ammi 
anriqfiimea. 



POLAND AND THE WAR 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


Thbsb may still be lingering in many minds a 
'Serious doubt whether Poland’s own record, 
since she was made an independent nation t)f 
Europe by the Treaty of Versailles, has been 
of such a character as to allow •her now to 
•claim, in this hour of her desolation, the un- 
questioning moral sympathy of the whole 
civilized world outside Germany and Russia. 
Her case is not so strong as that of Czeciio- 
iSlovakia, — much less than that of Abyssinia 
or China. 

The artifical nature of Poland’s boundaries, 
after her war with Soviet Russia, in 1921, 
becomes clear even to a casual observer. The 
free city of Danzig, with its German population 
•still kept somehow within the Polish Customs 
Union : the Corridor, predominantly Polish, 
but separating the two sections of Prussia, East 
and West : the large Jewish population, with 
acute problems of its own : the white Russian 
and Ukrainian minorities spreading over her 
Eastern territory — ^these and other anomalies 
have been often recognized. They have natu- 
rally served to raise questions about the 
permanence of new national boundaries which 
nave been shaped in such a ^nanner. 

It is because I have felt these questions 
personally and tried to answer them, that 1 am 
venturing now to write about them. For it ha<^ 
become clear to me, on examination, that 
Poland’s claim to worjd sympathy is much 
stronger than I had first imagined. Along with 
this, the further point has to be reckoned into 
the account, that it has become finally and 
unalterably necessary to stop once and for all 
any further act of Nazi aggression, so that 
-other nations might no longer be led astray by 
the false notion that violence, deceit and false- 
hood may be used with impunity in national 
concerns; for that would be fatal in the end to 
aI! true human progress. 

This does not mean that the German 
people, who have suffered so terribly in the 
past, must be pilloried once more, but rather 
that those who have so unscrupulously seized 
the power in Germany and abused it must be 
made to realize that such anti-social dealings 
cannot be passed over by any mere methods of 
^appeasement’ Their inequity has mounted up 
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too high and must topple over by its own 
weight. 

II 

At the same time, it is also necessary to deal 
faithfully with those things wherein Poland has 
put herself in the wrong since she became a 
nation. 

The first of these that has struck every one’s 
attention has been the haste with which she seized 
the portion of Czecho-Slovakian territory that 
she claimed as her own and thus added one 
more blow to that unfortunate Republic. This 
has been explained away by Mr. W. J. Rose, in 
his book on Poland, but it has left a bad im- 
pression. In addition, there has been abundant 
evidence that Poland has continually failed to 
do justice to the minorities which arc within 
her borders. Though she had known whali it 
meant to be badly treated as a ’minority* her- 
self in earlier days, she has by no means 
done all she could to lighten the burden of 
others. 

If, therefore, Poland has now been brought 
again into subjection and her territory over- 
run, does this mean that her old boundaries 
must be completely restored, even where there 
has been injustice done to others before T 
While the brutal aggression of Nazi Germany 
must be condemned by every thinking man, 
may there not be things done by Poland herself 
in the time of universal confusion after the late 
war that must be put right if the world is to be 
built up again on sounder lines? Does not 
her failure to deal generously and wisely with 
large numbers of White Russians and Ukrai- 
nians, who have been loosely placed within her 
borders, make it impossible to call upon the 
whole world to defend those boundarbs now to 
their full limit ? Should not a renewed Poland 
be satisfied with less, and be thankful if the 
Allies win it back ? After all, are not appen- 
dages of unwilling people a weakness rather 
than a strength ? 

Questions of this kind have disturbed me, 
and it hw not been easy to find an answer* 
Yet I believe that Poland’s advance during the • 
last twenty years, has been greater than most 
of us are aware ef, and that her case is essen** 
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tiaJly just. What follows will be an attempt 
to prove this. 

Ill 

Let us take, first of all, the question of the 
Free City of Danzig and the Corridor. The 
racial issue here is clearly divided. There is 
something to be said on both sides. For if 
Danzig was full of Germans, the Corridor was 
full of Poles. Germany could not have it both 
ways claiming both Danzig and the Corridor. 
A single-hearted desire for peace could easily 
have led to a settlement of the racial difficulty if 
it stood by itself. But every one knows, that it 
was the fortification of Danzig, and the military 
use of a strip of German territory, across the 
Corridor, that were the real points at issue; and 
if these had been extorted from Poland by threats 
in the same way that Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Memel had been previously threatened, then 
Poland, as an independent nation, would have 
been crumpled up in exactly the same way that 
Czocho-Slovakia was dismembered. The trick 
of summoning the responsible leaders into Hitler^s 
presence, and then brow-beating them into sur- 
render, under the threat of overwhelming des- 
truction, had been played too often. Every time 
that such a clumsy manoeuvre was tried afresh, 
it became harder to employ it again. 

Competent observers, such as Mr. Wilson 
Harris of the Spectator, ixad very little doubt that 
the two questions of Danzig and the Corridor 
could have been decided without war. If the 
threat of Nazi violence had been removed, war 
might still have been averted by a compromise 
on both sides. But it appears now, that from 
the moment when Herr Von Ribbentrop had 
secured a last moment pact with Soviet Russia, 
Hitler had made up his mind to invade Poland, 
and thus end what he dared to call Poland's 
* lunacy.' How far any secret terms were in- 
cluded in the Soviet Pact itself is not yet clear; 
but a certain order of events seems to have been 
followed with clock-like precision. There was 
first of all a bungling attempt at camouflage 
which deceivd nob<5y. Then followed the effort 
of Hitler to exonerate himself from the blame of 
starting the war by casting it upon the Poles and 
the British. Nothing could be more damaging 
to Nazi Germany’s reputation for good faith tnan 
the conversations with the British Ambassador 
which the Blue Book records. They depict 
minutely and accurately the attempt at decep- 
tion m^e at the very time that the order was 
•being given to the mobilised Nazi troops to invade 
Poland. No delay for negotiation was allowed. 
No ultimatum was given. No war was declared. 


Instead of this, the German troops marched in^ 
from* their carefully prepared positions, and 
Poland was soon at their mercy. 

IV 

If the famous Kellogg Pact, which all the 
nations signed ten years ago amid universal re- 
joicing means anything at all, then surely the 
United States of America, which sponsored the 
Pact, ought to take immediate cognisance of what 
has happened and act upon it. As was agreed 
at the time, the aggressor should be named, and 
there should oe a gathering of those who signed 
the Pact and are not directly at war, so that 
steps may be taken to outlaw the one who has 
committed this act of lawless aggression, not 
merely against the injured nation but against all 
mankind. 

If, however, it is argued that other breaches 
of the Pact have already been made, no less 
flagrant than this of Germany, and yet nothing 
has been done, it should be pointed out that such 
a fact is all the more reason why a firm stand 
should be taken now. For it is plain that if this 
is not done, then this universal treaty of mankind 
on which such fair hopes were built, will fall into 
the same abandonment of disrepute as the League 
of Nations at Geneva. Its solemn signature at 
Paris m 1928 will be recorded in human history* 
as nothing but an empty ceremony. In that case, 
it will never be revived. For if no solid appeal 
can be made now, after such an act of aggression 
as the lawless invasion of Poland then no future 
claim of any despoiled and humiliated nation is 
likely to have much effect. 

V 

With regard to the Polish treatment of the 
minorities within her )?order8 much might be 
written. We may discount at once the violent 
Nazi propaganda, which was carried on with such 
outrageous falsehood just before the invasion of 
Poland began. The spate of * atrocity ' stories, 
which were poured forth from the radio and the 
Press, were obviously manufactured for home 
consumption and merely worked up for the occa- 
sion. The vei*y same method of lying propaganda 
had been tried before about Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Their disproof is self-evident to any 
reasonable man. In the first place, Hitler 
himself had stated not long ago that his rela- 
tions with Poland were excellent. In the second 
place, the very last thing that a minor power 
is likely to do. when attacked by a major 
power, is to seek to precipitate war by giving 
a handle to the aggressor. JUst the very 
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•^opposite would happen. The ’utmost care would 
taken to give no offence. • 

Let us take a parallel instance to show 
the hypocrisy which underlay these Nazi 
tactics. Out of all the nations of Europe it 
has been generally recognised by impartial 
observers that the Czechs were the best in 
Europe, along with the Sx^iss, in giving demo- 
cratic rights and privileges to their minorities. 
Yet the Nazis under Hitler declared that such 
atrocities were being carried out by the Czechs 
that they could not wait a day longer, but must 
at once march in and set things right by force. 
Yet those same Nazis were, all the while, 
treating with the utmost cruelty the Jewish 
•minority within their own border. 

Such metliods of propaganda could deceive 
nobody outside Germany, and they were clear- 
ly intended for one purpose only, namely, to 
•create a* pretext for the use of violence in 
return m order to gain their end. 

One of the methods continually employed 
by the Nazis in every territory bordering on 
♦Germany, wliere Germans in small numbers 
w^ere to be found was to send in spies and 
agents prouocatcvrs in order to stir up trouble. 
‘The ‘Nazi method’ of provocation became well- 
knowm all over Europe; and only the low 
.level of moral conduct, and the loss of freedom, 
made these tactics endured. The unpopularity 
of the Nazi regime has followed and it has 
become one of the worst instruments of oppres- 
sion that the world has ever seen. The greatest 
tragedy of all is that the .kindly people of 
‘Germany have either been brutalised by it or 
•else forced to endure it. 

VI 

The national minorities all over Central 
and East Europe ar^ the despair of any 
liberal administration, because just across the 
border are those w’^ho are intent on fomenting 
mischief and at the same time each national 
unit spreads its own discontent. These prob- 
lems are acute in Poland, w’^herc three out of 
ever>^ ten people arc non-Polish by race. In 
the comparatively short time since Poland 
became once more a nation there has been 
very great unrest and much persecution and 
suppression. Yet though they may have been 
'dissatisfied, it is doubtful if any of these mino- 
rities would definitely have wished to break 
Away of their own accord and belong to a 
neighbouring Power. 

The most dificult problem of all has been 
that of the Ukrainians who number over 
:3,OOOJ)OD in PoiaiMit out of a community of 


over 30,000,000. The remainder are in Soviet 
Russia. Whether these and the 2,000,000 White 
Russians, would prefer to be Sovictised is 
doubtful. One thing however is certain, they 
would prefer any form of Government rather 
than the Nazi regime. Their real desire has 
been to become a self-governing nation inde- 
pendent of other powers. Some day, perhaps, 
that autonomy may be theirs; but it can hardly 
be given them, as things are in Eastern Euiope 
today, where power politics rule over every 
other interest. Probably the most oppressed 
of all the minorities in Poland were the Jews. 

VII 

Let us turn for a moment to compare the 
Czechs and Ihe Poles in their general demo- 
cratic outlook and their treatment of other 
people. Undoubtedly, as I have said, the 
Czechs stands out best. From the time of 
John Huss onward, the Czechs had won at a 
great cost their religious freedom, and this 
{iroved to be the true foundation of their 
subsequent national freedom. More than any- 
thing else, it had given them the stability 
needed to build up a democracy upon a basis 
much firmer than that of aristocratic .and 
Catholic Poland. Poland’s attention was being 
continually turned to external affairs; and 
during the last twenty years she has never 
known from one day to the other when she 
might be attacked. She therefore delayed too 
long her internal reforms. While both the 
Czechs and the Poles had their faults, the 
C'zechs proved more stable in the way they 
conducted their affairs. Masaryk was by far 
the greatest national leader thrown up by the 
European War. Pilsudski, in Poland, cannot 
be compared with him in moral stature. 

VIII 

Yet something more may be said, on the 
positive side, in favour of the Poles. For they 
had gifts which were to prove of immense 
value to the human race as a whole. 

The greatest of these was their love of Art, 
especially Music. Here they had a brilliant 
record m spite of their long subjection. It 
would be diffioult to overestimate what they 
have already achieved. We, in India, are not 
likely at all to undervalue such an inheritance, 
which serves to bind mankind together. 

Their own highly artistic and intellectual 
nature made them more eager than any other 
European people to understand the East. Our^ 
own India they loved most of all. Every one* 
who came to Poland from India was sure (;a 
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wmve a warm weieome. Many Poles have known both Poles and Germans. Both peoples 
travelled to India in order to learn Indian are splendidly equipped with intellectual powers, 
culture. They would pay pilgrimages to Segaon but of a different order. If freedom were a uni- 

and Santittiketan in order to visit Gandhi and versal heritage, these qualities of each people 

Ta^re. I have met them there and admired might be used for the good of the whole human 

their artistic gifts. At Warsaw, there was an race. But instead of this we are being driven 

Institute of Oriental stud’es supported by the more and more by an ineluctable force towards 

Poles. Indian Art and Literature and Music the last crime of mutual destruction. Yet it has 

Were taught there by competent persons. All often been said with exact truth, that those who 

this has now been destroyed by a holocaust of are determined to drive others into the ditch fall 

incendiary bombs. It can never be restored into it themselves. 

jumder Nazi rule ! * England herself should be the last to point 

Only this year, I had been asked, along the finger of *scom at other nations ; because she 

with others, to contribute to the Special Indian practised for centuries this form of vandalism tel 

Number' of the most popular magazine in on Ireland and sought to destroy Eire's unique i 

Poland, which was to be entirely devoted to literary and artistic heritage and enslave her | 

Indian culture. The subject on which I was peolpe. No Englishman can read the true his- I 

asked specially to write included in its scope tory of Ireland without a sense of burning shame. | 

the ‘ Ancient Syrian Church in Travancore. ' So Here, also, in India, cruel attempts have been I 

varied and wide was the field they wished to made in the past to crush Indian aspirations. I 

cover 1 It was an immense happiness to me to These, too, have borne the same vandal charac- | 

contribute that article and I was warmly ter of brute force, and have shocked the world. | 

thanked for doing so. But, as far as I know, this General Dyer at Amritsar, and the ‘ Black and | 

Indian Special Number was never published. Tans ' in Ireland, have singular marks of like- ' 

The War brought ruin there also as well as in ness. J 

other ways. If I remember rightly, the * Indian France, again, suffered morally, after the 
Number’ was to have been brought out in noble outburst of the French Revolution, owing j 

September; btit in September, Warsaw has been to the moral decadence introduced by the so- “ 

left a smouldering heap of ruins, with all its called * glory ' of Empire. This was one of the ^ “ 

beautiful Cathedrals and Churches bombed into fatal legacies left over fo posterity after the era ^ 

mutilated fragments and laid 'level with th(‘ of Napoleon. Its effect can still be traced m 

dust. French ' colonial ’ rule. 

When a vast earthquake happens, such as Very late in the day, following upon B’s- 
that at Tokyo in 1924, or in Bihar ten years later, marck, and other »men of ‘ blood and iron,’ the 

the trafpe misery of the human suffering involved Nazis have now set themselves to pursue the 

drives men almost to despair. Such destructive same {iegeneraW course They took Italy, in* 
forces of Nature seem to us cruel beyond words, its unscrupulous use of falsehood and violence, 

But when human hands create the ruin, with as their own bad example; and they have gone 
implements devised by the humon brain, the sheei far further in the use of the same weapons, 
devilry of it all pierces us even deeper In the Whether Soviet Russia, under its Dictator, will 
wanton destruction of Warsaw, one of the most employ these means of imperial conquest, who- 
prec’ous gifts of humanity, which might have can say ? , 

enabled the East and the West to draw near It would almost seem as though the human 
together in mutual understanding, has now been race, as a vhole, would never learn the one 
annihilated, Far these Poles were the one supremely simple, but yet most difficult of all 
people m Eastern Europe teko had a genuine and lessons, namely, that evil can never be overcome 
instinctive sympathy unth what was highest m by evil, but only by good. Gautama, the Buddha, 
the culftire ojf Jnd'a and the East. Their progress taught it 2,600 years ago. JesiLs Christ repeated 
in understanding, during the last twenty years the same precept by His own example with mar- 
since Poland again became a nation, had been vellous, life-giving power. But the tempting 
very rapid. Now all this haa perished in the short-cut, wherein quick results are sought by 
final catastrophe of War. violent and unjust means, has continually attract- 

ed mankind ; and nations have succumbed to the 
I^ temptation, ** All these things will I give Thee,” 

Each country appears to have its own pecu* says the Tempter, ” if thou wilt fall down and 
liar contribution to offer to the human race, worship me. ” The voice of Evil wins, and man- 
Tlmt is why freedom is so precious. 1 have kind becomes once more enslaved. 
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society (the Church of the Disciples) of which 
he was the pastor until his deatjli in 1SS4. 

While he in Louisville, Clarke, in 
addition to his ministerial duties, published a 
jsmall but vigorous and forward-looking month- 
ly magasine. At this time the first of Einerson*s 
poems were beginning to be circulated in 
manuscript among his friends and came under 
the observation of Clarke. Realizing their high 
quality, he sought and obtained permission to 
ut them into his magazine for the benefit of 
is readers. Thus, throuidi James Freeman 
Clarke, Emerson's poetry was started on its 
world-wide circulation. 

One of the directions in which Emerson and 
Clarke found much in common was the deep 
interest of both in the literature and philo- 
sophy of tlie Orient. Many of Emerson’s poems 
reflect this interest and throughout his prose 
writings there are allusions to the eminent reli- 
gious teachers and the sacred literature of 
Persia, Arabia, China and India. Tlie same 
interest in the Orient appears in the studies 
'and writings of James Freeman Clarke on com- 
arative religion, particularly m lus well- 
nown volume, ‘^Ten Great Religions a 
book which has done 'in important work in 
furnishing American readers with mtelligeit 
.-and trustworthy information regarding the 
saered books and great historic religions out- 
side our own. The views of the two men 
regarding the various religions of mankind arc 
not always tlie same, but the spirit of reverence 
•and appreciation with which are studied is 
similar in both. 

In view of the intellectual sympathy 
existing between Emerson and Clarke, it is not 
surprising that, after the deatlh of Margaret 
Fuller, the two co-operated (with the assistance 
of William H. Channing) in preparing and 
publishing a memoir of her. 

No difference of opinion between these two 
friends ever caused a rift in their friendship. 
While some of the other ministers associated 
with Emerson were antagonized by his advanc- 
-ed views, Freeman Claike never wavered in his 
.admiration of him. In a fine article on 
Emerson published soon after his death, Dr. 
Clarke thus portrays his great friend: 

Emerson, the strong soul, the tender soul, 
has gone on his way. lie will always fill a 
.niche in the Universal Church, as a New Eng- 
land prophet. He had the purity of the New 


England air in his moral nature, a touch of the 
shreml Yankee wit in his speech, and the loi^ 
inheritance of ancestral faith incarnate in his 
blood and brain. To this were added qualities 
which were derived from some far-off realm of 
human life, — an Oriental cast of thought, a 
touch of medieval mysticism, and a vocabulary 
derived from books unknown to our New Eng- 
land literature. No commonplaces of language 
are to be found in his writings; and though he 
read the older writers, he does not imitate 
them. He also, like the humble-bee, has brou^t 
contributions tfrom remutt‘ fields, and enriched 
our language with a new and picturesque speech 
all his own.*’ 

James Freeman Clarke spoke the last words 
ot appreciation and affection at Emerson’s 
funeral in 1882. Oliver Wendell Holmes in his 
Lif(‘ of Emerson, tlma comments: ** The 
Reverend James Freeman Clarke delivered the 
(‘losing address, TIk'H' was hardly a living 
person more compident to speak or write of 
Emerson than this high-minded and brave- 
souled man, wjio did not wait until he was 
famous to be his admirer and champion.” 

T)r Clarke spoke in part as follows: 

‘^Thc saying of the Liturgy is true and 
’wiH*, that ^ in the midst of life we are in death’. 
But it IS still more true that in the npdst of. 
death we .hit in hf(‘. We do not ever believe so 
much in immortality as when we look on such 
a dear and noble face as this which lies before 
UR, now so still, which a few hours ago was 
radiant with thougl^t and love. * He is not here; 
ho is risen’. That power which we knew, — 
that soaring intelligence, that soul of fire, that 
ever-advancing spirit, — th(d cannot have been 
suddenly annihilated with the decay of these 
earthly organs. God does not trifle with his 
creatures by bringing to nothing the ripe fruit 
of the ages, by the lesion of a cerebral cell, or 
some bodily tissue. Such was his own faith as 
expressed in his own great words; — 

‘ Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 
What rainbows teach and sunsets show ? 
Verdict which accumulates 
From lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Voice of earth to earth returned, 

Prayers of saints tliat inly burned, — 
Saying, What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent; 

Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.’” 



THE NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA AND ABROAD 

By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE 


There are a number of States (Provinces) in 
these United States of America where courts 
cannot require a newspaper man to reveal a 
news source or any confidential conversation 
to him in the course of his work. The reason 
is that newspapers are in an exceptional position 
and affected by a public interest — as is recog- 
nized by the American Constitution itself in 
its guarantee of freedom of the i)ress. 

The American public supports this every 
day. The reporter is given a pass to go inside 
fire lines when a big blaze is on, is admitted on 
ocean liners at Quarantine, is received twice a 
week by the President of the United States, 
has a front seat at crowck d murder trials, is a 
witness at executions notwithstanding that New 
York law strictly limits the number present to 
a maximum of about twenty-eight. 

Hundreds of such privileges are granted 
.not because journalists are all fine fellows, but 
as a necessary assistance to their work of keep- 
ing the public informed. The principle is 
fundamental, regardless of whether all papers 
justify the consideration. The press is essen- 
tial to sound government. «The press has its 
own unique function — to collect and disseminate 
information. 

Protection for the sources of news is simply 
another aid to the proper functioning of the 
press, and a necessary one. To remain unawed 
by authority, to expose the arrogance and the 
vulgarities of privilege, to attack usurpation, to 
assert and defend the common rights of man— 
surely that is an invaluable service to a nation. 

The American opinion regards the press as 
fundamentally and primarily a public service, 
100 per cent. In a democracy the press is the 
No. 1 public utility. It happens to be a peculiar 
kind of public utility, in that it cannot be owned 
or controlled by government without loss of its 
indispensable social value. It is a privately 
own^ public utility. The soundness of its 
functioning must rest on the vision of those in 
comm^d of it. The important problems of the 
American press are problems of capitalism and 
democracy. 

It is true the press at times has been too 
smug, too self<-complacent It has been often 


subjected to tremendous barrages of bitter 
(‘riticism, to pressures and counter-prossurcs. 
And these things do not in their most important 
aspects, always come from mercenary intcTest^. 
They come from people and groups and classcl^ 
that are convinced they know what is right and 
true and fair, and avIio want their convictions 
made into principles to guide and color the 
factual presentation of news to the whole people. 

A big metropolitan daily, by reason of the 
fact that it serves many thousands of people 
of varying political leanings, varying degrees 
of conservatism or liberalism, and all sorts of 
other varieties, has to adhere to what it consi- 
ders the principle of news fairness. There are 
some deplorable, though few, ' conspicuous 
exceptions. But on the whole the proprietors 
of most American papers are trustees of a great 
power on behalf of a free people— a people* that 
is determined to continue to govern itself and 
that must be honestly informed if it is going to 
make that determination count. The good such 
papers can do is invaluable; but the harm they 
can do is incalculable, also. 

Happily, the American press is by far the 
best m tne world. There is no newspaper any- 
where on the globe which, from the angle of 
news and feature articles, compares with the 
New York Times, New York Herald-Tribune, 
or the Chicago Daily Tribune, 

The Manchester Guardian is still the out- 
standing newspaper of the United Kingdom. 
But it is no better than half a dozen or more^ 
American newspapers such as the Springfield' 
Republican, the Saint Louis Post Dispatch, the 
Kansas City Star, the Emporia Gazette, and the* 
Des Moines Register, For the quality and fair- 
ness of their comments on news, they are the 
equal of the bebt that England has to offer. 

Much has been said about the tendency of 
American newspapers to publish crime news. 
If Americans were all angels, there would of 
course be no crimes to report. But crimes are 
committed, and a newspaper that claims to 
be a record of the life of the community cannot 
fail to take note of it. 

Moreover, sin is news. As a parson of my* 
acquaintance once put it, good living is the 
pected thing and takes place with an unwiit*-* 
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iBg regularity — it does not get an inch in the 
pai)er8, 

Crimes is news; divorce is news; a vicious 
clergyman is new»— just as a railway accident 
is news. Why ? Because such things are ex- 
ceptional, a departure from the ordinary. No 
editor would think of giving even a paragraph 
to a railway journey without an accident. 

Suppose it were not so. Suppose crimes 
were the usual thing and honesty the excep- 
tion. Then if anybody did a good deed, the 
reporters would rush to the scene to write up 
the story. (In American journalism, all arti- 
cles are called stories **). We should have 
«uch headlines in scare type: 

%reat Sensation ! Wild Excitement 1 The 
Honesty of the President of the United States 
Uncovered at Last. Whole Nation Shocked !*’ 

**Startling Revelations in New York ! An 
Affectionate Mother Discovered by Accident. 
Report Unfortunately Confirmed.*' 

^Strange News from Washington 1 A Well- 
known Business House Pays All Its Debts ! An 
fpvestigation Demanded." 

‘‘Odd Happenings In California. Old Married 
Conplh Live Happily Together ! Most Extraordi- 
nary ! Unheard of in this Region." 

Yet if we actually read such flaming 
headlines, we should think the editor had gone 
off his head. Honesty, decenev and fairness, I 
am inclined to believe, are the rule. Crimes 
is news, and from this viewpoint, good " 
news !" 

II 

The primary duty of a newspaper is to 
collect and publish information for the benefit 
of its readers. Therefore a newspaper chro- 
nicles experiences of all sorts, seeks to inter- 
pret the meaning of events and acts as a daily 
chart of our life. The complete file of any 
newspaper in the United States is a chronolo- 
pical history of the community in which it 
is published, and the better the newspaper the 
more complete the history. It is not without 
significance that the New York Times has this 
legend on its masthead: All the News That's 
Fit to Print." Newspaper is human history 
still on the march, 

I get a flock of newspapers from India every 
w<^k, They tell me little or nothing of what is 
going on in the nation. There may be a few 
^ piffles about Rajas and Maharajas, some titled 
nonentities, or even some scrabby little Provincial 
Governors, but they give no picture of the life 
of the oountiy. Thea^ is practically no news 


outside of politics. To be sure, the columns are 
neart;^ chokedi with editorials and essays, but 
they cannot be substitute for news. 

I am aware of the progress made by some 
of the Indian newspapers in recent years, parti- 
cularly The Amrita Ba^ar Potnfca, The 
Bombay ChromeUy and The Hindu (Madras). 
They have shown some advance in the collec- 
tion and preparation of news, but not much. 
This job is still regarded as among the minor 
chores of the newspaper office. 

In India the first page of a newspaper is 
usually given ‘to printing a desert of miscella- 
neous advertisements. In America the first page 
is the most important page, and the typical 
American newspaper has its most important 
foreign and domestic news on this page, with 
that of first importance on the right-hand 
column. Then, too, acroi^s tbc top of the front 
page is a “ streamer ” in large letters giving 
the reader in a flash the newspaper's idea of 
the most interesting or most significant news 
of the world. The streamer, or tlu* banner head- 
line, IS an accustomed feature of the first page 
make-up. 

A word about the make-up. On every big 
newspaper in the United States is a man, some- 
times called the make-up man, who is 
responsible for the front page of the paper. 
He weighs the value of the available news and 
decides the prominence it shall be given. 

To his desk comes information about local 
happenings “ covered " by the city staff. He 
knows what all the various editors have on 
hand or in prospect; he follows closely the 
material from telegraph and cable desks — 
until finally he has a complete picture of the 
news supply for the day. 

From this large grist he chooses the one 
item that tops the rest and specifies for it the 
first position in display on the front page. After 
that he disposes of the various other “ stories " 
in lesser prominence, according to their news 
value. ^ 

The way the make-up man handles the 
news and his choice of front page material vary 
endlessly with personal judgment, policy, time, 
expediency and competition. But he will in- 
variably select what he considers the most 
important news for prominent position on page 
1, relegate lesser items to an inside position or 
bury the most obscure ones on page 21. Thus 
is shaped an average first page of almost any 
important daily newspaper in the United States. 

The editorials are usually on one of the 
middle pages, followed by sports news and 
classified advertising. Other features of the 
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modem paper are: obituary notices, dramatic 
criticism, t^k reviews, news of commerce and 
finance, and sometimes a woman’s page. Pecu- 
liar to the American newspaper is the satirical 
comment on current events of the newspaper 
Columnist. A few years ago the deceased 
Forward (Calcutta) had a Columnist who 
published a column under the head, Kings and 
Cabbages. ” It was always* readable. 

Ill 

If one makes a compajrativc study 
of European newspapers he finds that their 
best journalism, though good, is no better than 
the American best and their worst, worse than 
the American. 

Take the French press. Tliough free, it 
is notoriously corrupt and venal. Judging by 
recent disclosures, it appears one can buy almost 
any French editor or newspaper owner for cash. 
The French government, under its new 
emergency powers, has arrested several promi- 
nent French journalists working on reactionary 
papers for being employed by the Gestapo 
(German spy system). The French reporters 
would bo flattered by the name of *^graf1cr*’ 
(a fancy name for swindler). The exception 
you could count on your fingers. 

One of the reasons for this is that French 
newspapers, with still fewer exceptions, arc 
starving sheets which never aspire to make 
expenses. Their managements pay starvation 
salaries and expect writers, as a matter of 
course, to hustle a living w&ge on the side by 
shakedowns 

This practice has become so standardized 
in the Republic that the rank and file French 
newspaper reader, when he scans in the paper 
an account of the virtues of a new prima donna 
in a play, can guess accurately within a few 
francs per adjective just how much money the 
wurite-up has cost her sponsors. This is e<|ual- 
ly true in the field of book-reviews and politics. 
Most countries which maintain diplomatic 
relations with France support botb a newspaper 
and an embassy in Paris as a part of the routine 
costs of doing business. Vive le joumaUste! 
Vive le franc ! 

There are economic reasons for all this. 
Di^lay advertising is almost non-existent in 
French newspafiers and is limited to small 
schedules of aepila^ry copy and plugs for pills 
which fraudulently promise, at the age of seventy 
Of eighty, a magnificent resurgence of the vital 
powers 1 

i^Ushmen have a very low opinion of 
Ammean newi^apers ; but what do the 


Americans think of the English products? To 
an American, used to the presentation of news 
on the basis of interesting and exciting values, 
the Ex^lish papers are dull reading. With the 
exception of about three papers, which have 
adopted American methods in a half-hearted 
way, tlie London papers seem to treat news in 
an incidental manner, placing it far back in tlie 
paper, subordinating it to music, book^, drama, 
stock markets, or some ^t crusade. The Daily 
Exjyress is tlie only morning paper that piescnte 
a front page of news. • 

The English newspapers as a whole are 
not free from careless and incompetent report- 
ing, and sticky writing. It is a common practice 
in the English press to print news stories in 
which names of the persons concerned are 
omitted, and often when a name is given, the 
first name is overlooked. Critical reviews of 
artists arc published without a sigle mention of 
the names of the artists. English reporters 
constantly ignore the rule of who, what, when 
and whore in their stories. 

As far as Indian news is concerned^ the 
English newspapers are purveyors of misinfor- 
mation; they are disseminators of half-truths 
and untruths. With tlie negligible excejitidn of 
The Worker, there is no honest paper in Eng- 
land that a self-respecting Indian can depend 
upon. The Indian news items and the editorial 
comments on them, in Fleet Street sheets, are 
stupid and silly and dishonest. India can 
expect no fairness at the hand of the god- 
forshaken penny-a-liner or inkstained wretch 
of Fleet Street. 

To American newspaper men, the English 
popular press is without ethics or conscience. 
It carries advertisements for fake cures, 
rheumatism, diabetes and other scourages. 
Hundreds of thousands of poor devils are 
swindled and victimized-. Patent medicine 
fakers were kicked out of the majority of the 
United States papers a quarter of a century ago, 
but they still flourish in English papers 
luxuriantly. 

Most Englishmen profess disgust at the 
" vulgarity ” of the American press. Yet it is 
noticeable that the English papers which have 
the largest circulation anp precisely those which 
have attempted to imitate the gaudiest 
features of American journalism. 

The privilege of printing sheer filth was 
abolished by the London government a few years 
ago in the interests of moral hygiene; but has 
the public taste for smut disappeared? !• 
doubt it. exmnent American journalist 

Westbrook who has seen active niMf* 
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paper service on both sides of the Atlantic, 
says : 

“NotwitliAtiiadjiig the tenrerity of the English libel 
lew and the mtdetioiit governing the coverage of crime, 
the English impers have managed to achieve a rich yellow 
complexion and would be much yellower if they dared. 

It has not been many years since the EJaglish press was 
permitted to publish verbatim testimony in covering 
divorce trials, and did so with an enthusiasm which be- 
spoke an eager public appetite for intimacies which ac- 
cording to American standards were much too foul for 
ptd>Ucation.” 

• Lord Northtfliff’s advice that a good* news- 
paper article should contain either or all of 
tliree subjects — ^sex, the flag and murder — is 
still in the main the guiding line of the English 
yellow press. 

It is not necessary to say much about the 
press of the slave countries wnere dictators beat 
their breasts and edit the papers. There the 
newspaper, absolutely controlled by the govern- 
ment, has become a mere propaganda sheet. 
For proof of this statement, look at Germany. 
In every German newspaper ofiice, a short wave 
radio redciving set has long been installed. 
Each morning at an early hour, a high 
government official in Berlin broadcasts the 
orders of the. day to the press of Germany. 
This or that government official is to make a 
speech, but newspapers must omit from their 
columns certain paragraphs of that address. It 
may be all right for government officials to 
make certain remarks from the public platform. 
It is, however, all wrong for the German news- 
papers to say they made such remarks. The 
dictator orders who shall say what and when 
and where. The serfs of the press crack up to 
salute and obey the orders without back talk. 

Nor does the ^vernment control of the 
press end there. Every newspaper office m 
Germany, even in normal times, is subject to 
a constant and dlose espionage. The German 
secret police has tapped every telephone line 
and every telegraph wire in every new^spaper 
office in Germany. The secret police is in cons- 
tant touch with eveiylhing that comes in or 
goes out of every office in the land. 

If a message is received or sent that does 
not fit in exactly with the government policies, 
in a very few moments after that message has 
been sent or received the sender or receiver 
or both may be carted away to a German jail 
or Gennan concentration camp not to be heard 
from for many long months. And it has some- 
times happen^ that the offender has even faced 
Sripg squads and been dump^ into a grave. 
Criticism of government is abolished, conscience 
proscribed* 


The newspapers of the dictator countries 
have 'lost the last vestige of their freedom*. 
They are merely the adjuncts of their govern- 
ments' lie factories. These alleged newspapers 
are no newspapers at all, judged by the 
American standard. 

Of course, there are many faults in the 
American press. Most of them are the faults 
of the American democratic-capitalist society. 
So long as human beings have opinions, they 
will express them in a democracy and often they 
will be biased opinions. Newspapers are run 
by human beings, whether in democratic 
America, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany or Com- 
munist Russia. But in Italy, Geamany and 
Russia the same people who control newspapers 
also run the government, and the only news- 
paper opinion one reads is the governments'. 
For the dictators have 'suppressed the freedom 
of the press. Maybe some day the whole 
European kettle will explode, and the debris 
will bury the despots who bend the neck and 
the conscience of man. Some day the kettle 
will burst and blast the tyrants. The voice of 
freedom cannot be squelched permanently, in 
Europe or Asia. The free spirit of human 
beings, Oriental or Occidental, is bound to assert 
itself against thraldom. 

IV 

The news-collecting, writing, editing, print- 
ing, distribution, and financial management are 
a gigantic, elaborately organized industry. It 
cannot be run on charity. Modem newspapers 
are supported mainly by their advertising, 
since they are sold for only a smaW fraction of 
the cost of production. 

In America, at least, advertising is the 
most important source of a newspaper's revenue. 
That is perhaps the primary reason why the 
American press is the best in the world and 
able to maintain skilled journalists at eveiy 
important nerve center of world news. To what 
extent the editorial policy of a paper is affected* 
by the interests of its advertisers has been a 
subject of much discussion, American joumal- 
istio ethics preclude the colouring of tne news 
columns, either by the political bias of the 
proprietor or by the interests of the advertisers. 

Yet I have heard it argued fbat advertisers 
wield a great and sinister power over 
American press. They could and they occa- 
sionally do, but not often. Ftxrthermore, roost 
Aroerican advertisero are schooled in 
American theory that a newspaperli value to 
them is its reader’s trust in its news imparUali- 
ty. So advertisers come in to bang their fists 
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on the business manager’s desk much less fre- 
quently than one would darkly suspect. 

Then, too, I may exag^ratc the intelligence 
of American readers, but it seems to me that 
nowadays they are inclined to put a mental 
resistance against propaganda and colored news, 
and thus keep a close watch on newspapers. 
The effect of such a watch i^ felt inevitably by 
the circulation department. A public press 
cannot long survive without public support. 
A paper that loses money gives up tiie ghost, 
soon or late. It may not be generally known 
in India tliat the mortality rate among American 
newspapers is high. Nearly eighty of them 
have fo-lded up or merged with others within 
the past twelve montlis. The strongest and 
most successful papers are those which enjoy 
public trust. 

Perhaps the ideal of the American journa- 
list is nowhere better stated than in the 


Journalist’s Creed” formulated by the first 
Dean of the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. I quote it here in full without 
any apology : 

believe the journalism which succeeds 
best-~aiid best deserves success— fears God and 
honors man ; is stoutly independent, unmoved by 
pride of opinion or greed of power, constructive, 
tolerant but never careless, self-controlled, patient, 
always unafraid ; is quickly indignant at Injustice; 
is unswayed by the appeal of privilege orth^ 
clamour of the mob ; seeks to give every man a 
chance, and as far as law and honest wage and the 
recognition of human brotherhood can make 
it so, an equal chance ; is profoundly patriotic 
while sincerely promoting international goodwill, 
and cementing world comradeship ; is a journa- 
lism of humanity, of and for today’s world*” 


THE SINGING PEOPLE OF SIMLA HILLS 

By DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


The common, ancient vocation of agriculture is 
dear to the sons and! daughters of the Himalayas. 
Their manners seem to be lyichanging. Their 
songs and dances arc their own. Tlieir festi- 
vals are their own. All of them seem to be 
cast in the same moifid. Their smiles and tears, 
hopes and dreams, their traditions are all quite 
similar. With hearts like the moist, hungry 
soil, waiting upturned* for seeds, they look 
towards nature and celebrate it in their songs. 
Theirs is a society in which a truly popular 
poetry appears, in the language of Prof. Child, 
for *’are not divided by political organi- 
sations and book-culture into marked distinct 
classes ”, an,d ** consequently there is such 
community of ideas and feelings that the whole 
people form one individual.” 

Iliousands of folk-songs, current among 
the hill-people, are the spontaneous expres- 
sions of the people’s national genius. 

The bulk of the songs are love-songs. The 
snare of love is always at work; and ^ long 
range of the hiU-people’s love-poetry is not 
necessarily based on wedded love. Marriage 
may (a may not prove to be a serious, Hfe- 
Icmg tie between man and w<Hnan. Cases of 
are not rare. Tradition has tau^t 


the husband to take a case of this nature ra^er 
lightly; he on'ly cares to charge the full bride- 
price, whioli, he had paid to the girl’s father, 
from the rival lover with the help of the court. 

One can have more than one wife. Tlhe 
rich peasant would like to have two, or even 
three wives, for they help him to get a better 
crop. In spite of continuous elopements, rela- 
tionships between man and woman do not miss 
the normal charm. The hjll-woman, in .the 
long run, proves to be a helpfid' wife and wise 
moSier; and wc can compare her to the woman 
of China, in the words of Dr. Lin Yutang, 

** she is loyal, she h obedient, she is always a 
good mother, she is instinctively chaste. The 
trouble is with, man. Man sins, and he must 
sin, but every time he sins there is a man in 
it. Perhaps she is not interested in any parti- 
cular man, but she is ih love with man, and 
being in love with man she is in love with 
life.” 

The hill-woman aScepts love as the 
intoxicating breese she breathes. She is fond 
of wearing deep colours. Her songs, alive with 
the water-colot^ de|ica<^ of the landscapes of * 
her country, have their own music about them. 
Modesty and sweet voice, her two ornaments, 
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The daughters of the Himalayas. The flowing lines 

joys of life, make 

arc always dear to the lover; thus he sinejs; 
jiShimla re B4j&re bare saste vdno; ik sukhi 
deengi’-dooj^ mithri jahano ! (Very cheap are 
the betels sold ki the baears of Simla; firstly, T 
am pleased with your modesty, and, secondly, 
with your sweet voice 1) 

One of the cherished lovers is Mushua; he 
is apparently of recent wifrin. Like all lovers, 
ho knows the art of love. The opening lines of 
a song jipve the whereabouts of Mushua; Kei teri 
dogri, kei o terd gSm f Kei ke chalirdy kya 

0 €erd nikmf (Which is your temporary 
nnarter ? And which is yonr native village ? 
Whither do you go ? And do give me vour 
name, too !) Mushua, the lover, replies: Bhdli 
meri dogri, Himri a mer gSoft: Daure ke 
ohatirdy Muehxta merd ndm ! (Shali is my 
temporary quarter, and Himri is my village; 

1 am going on my round, and Mushua k my 
name !). 

The charm of these songs lies in the tunes 
to which they are orii^nallv song. The beauty 
and profundity of the hill-musDO is no less. 
Mushua may be playing on his fiute; and his 
words, backed by the rhythmic notes, may be 
acting as a real philtre on the woman. The 
full feel of the atmosphere, that belongs to the 
music of the songs, can not be as8oelated> with 
Ihe simple translations. 

The songs are frank and bold. Ihc pine 
tree some time becomes an emblem of a mettle- 
some lover. In one of the love^sonsts, a 


of their skirts, as they dance inspired by common 
a beautiful picture. 

woman says: Dhara pande rie chiutiey hole 
chirmurie pange; jioo findri taeengey sonpee, ab 
koe kalja mange f (0 Pine tree of the hill-peak, 
vour branches are about to interknit; even my 
life I have put at your disposal, my love, now 
why do you beg for my heart ?> . 

Padmu, or lotus, is a popular name for the 
woman. She is addressed in one of the dance- 
songs: 

D^n’t go by the path 
that runs through 
the village of Shali, 0 Padmu ! 

O it would be a roundabout way. 

Quite a long way, 0 Padmu, my sweetheart, 
it would be n roundabout way. 

You may very well tend 
the cattle 

of your father, 0 Padmu, 

O ni present you quite new clothes, 

0 Padmu, my sweetheart. 

Pray come to me at night 
0 well play the playing^^ards. 

Now Uossom forth, O Bud I 
0 Bud of the Pma flower ! 

Let's go to Junga, 

well mum alter teeing the Rafa, 

0 well see the BoM O Pndmti, my sweetheart, 

0 it wonld be a ruundahoat way. 

The love-eong of the hill-people is mostly 
of yesterday and today; the joy and hope of 
the lover may prophcrically cast their shadows 
on to-morrow. It is the mundane every-day 
world to which it belongs. Welling up clear 
and transparent from the heart of the soil of 
naidve genius, love-stmgs always make living 
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poe^: a poetry of love, elemental and 
instinctive, nude and at the same time un- 
abashed. 

Raehmu, or silken girl, is another name 



Her Flowers 

She can sing numerous songs about her flowers 
for the sweetheart. She may have her own 
song about Mushua, her lover : 

0 111 cook the Khichri 
and III pour the ghee in it; 

0 yours and mine, 0 Mushua ! 
are the similar hearts ! 

The pigeon has eaten its allotted corn, 

Hie peacock has colbrnenced its dance; 

O 111 kill my Mushua 
with the power of magic. 

The pomegranate is in bloom, 

0 wholl taste its fruit ? 

0 the heart of Reshmu 
will ever cling to Mushua. 

AH the flowers have blossomed, 

now the JCorAi flowers will he in bloom; 

You and I, 0 Mushua, 
are eternal lovers. 

Modlma’s yard is flUed 

with the thorns of the JtmtniA plant; 

0 poor wretkli Mushua, 

you got slaps at Reshmu’s hands ! 

The Bcmgs of love are sung with the firm 
bdief that man and woman can never escape 
the miiade of love, and that romance is nd 
am. Day In and day out, love is always bmm 
mm. 


II 

Life and song grow side by side; they 
share a common realm of reminiscence. Life 
here is a rapid rise and fall of joys and sor- 
rows; and the folk-song is lifers self-expression, 
the crystallization of the people’s hopes and 
dreams, triumphs and despairs, 

Tlie cradle-song gets an impetus from an 
old hill-ritual of lulhng the child at a spot, 
where a little stream of water turns into the 
field, and then, having lain him down, the 
directing of a tiny stream of water, arranged* 
by means of a hollow stick or piece of bark, 
to fall on his head. The cool water falling on 
his head, the child, in most cases, enjoys a 
sound sleep, and it is very seldom that he gets 
disturbed and wakes. This practice the 
daughter of the Himalayas believes, imparts 
Itardihoodi and strength to the child. This is 
just one instance. Various rituala touch the 
fringe of folk-song. 

The Origin of Deaths which is tjio title of 
a short but novel theme, is konwn to men, 
women and children alike. It has a gospel of 
humility about it; and it rightly inepires the 
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tPlMita; K. Sbomaher 
The male membera of a Barur Family 

They take to hunting. They eat even makes. Their 
' life is like a satire on the modern world of exploitation. 

semi-mystic folk-song* In the beginning of 
the world, God placed two handfuls of ae^es* 
in a comer and Md himself. It was a great 
miracle that soon turned the two handfwiB of 
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ashes into a man and a woman. They were 
the first man and woman in God’s creation. 
The woman was a beautiful specimen of God^s 
divine art; she was shy and modest; she smiled 
a half-smile as she put her eyes for the first 
time into the eyes of the man, who looked 



Sweet Sitteen 


rather high-spirited and mettlesome. They 
aeoepted the beauty around them as the air 
they breathed. But their minds were quite 
blank. God noted it with fun. He addressed 
his new fi^eimens of creation by name, saying, 
•Mernoo (lit. human bein^), but the man and 
woman replied rather coarsely, saying. Boo 
(lit. yes), instead of the tenn Ha jse (lit Yes, 


Life!), the words of response that God, the 
sprihg of all life, expected from them. The 
Almighty Father got annoyed and could not 
help denying everlasting life to the man and 
the woman and their progeny for all time to 
come. And on the very spots, where the man 
and the woman stood, lay their ashes when 
they died after gving birth to some children. 
And Death always remembers the order of the 
Almighty Father to kill a human being 
ultimately one day. Even to this day, the 
story-teller would say emphatically, if a man 
scratched his skin, he finds a line of ash of 
which he was originally made by God. 

The Arrival of Janjhoti Tune is another 
novel example of the popular art of story- 
telling. In the beginning, the children of the 
Himalayas knew very iittle about music. The 
native bards were always trying to find out a 
tune which would rightly crown their poetry. 
Then one day, to their wonder, the notes of a 
heavenly tune came to their ears. It was the 
voice of Narad, the divine singer, who had 
come to their country after visiting various 
places. The great gypsy-spirit that carried 
Narad from place to place was a cause of 
much exertion; and it was after a long rest 
that ho felt refreshed amidst the first spring- 
flowers, and sang his favourite tune. Naradf 
returned to heaven, but his tune lived in the 
heart of the hill-people. It was called 
Janjhoti, a song beyond Jcmjhat, or worry. 
The hill-people’s emotions are strong and ele- 
mental, and Janjho/ti has developed their sense 
of rhythm and love of melody. 

The people’s store of legend is quite rich. 
Narad, the divine singer, is remembered 
through another story, too. Nara^a Pride 
Tumbles Down is the popular title of the story. 
Pride is man’s great enemy. Sometimes it 
taints the purity of even gods. It comes very 
slowly; but once it enters one's head it is not 
easy to escape its misguiding tendency. Once 
Narad felt proud of his achievements in the 
art of music. Vishnu ,who liked Narad in his 
heart of hearts, fdt it very badly. "I must 
break Narad^s pride if I am his true friend’', 
he thought. He had to create an illusion-palace 
with his miraculous power, and while he was 
going to pay a visit to it, he asked Narad to 
accompany him. They heard a gi^at^ hi^- 
pitohed wail from a distance. Reading nearer 
they found many a man and woman, the 
inmates of that palace, shedding bitter tears 
over their broken limbs. '' Why are you weep- 
ing, ye men and women?” Lord Vishnu 
enquired, " and also tell me who you are ?” 
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They ^11 joined to answer. Their eyes were 
still filled) with tears as they said, “ We ‘are 
the R(»ga8 and the Ragiids, We were made by 
Mahadeva. The divine singer Narad, who 
does not know music fully well, always sings 
carelessly; he is all rash now, and we, the 
Ragas and the Raginis, are now before you 
with all our limbs broken an^ features badly 
distorted. And unless Mahadeva himself sings 
all the shades of music one by one there is no 
hope of our surviva^^ Narad’s pride tumbled 
down. Mahadeva had to sing hincigelf for the 
restoration of the purity of music. The story- 
teller in Simla hills seems to be sure, as he 
tells you his legend, that the illusion-palace, 
which is referred to in the story, was made 
somewhere near Simla. 

Ill 

The hill-song, like the hill-life, enjoys a 
healthy, out-door atmosphere. It is a part of 
the earth and it grows out of it, and receives 
from it all that is good and beautiful in it. 

Fo'lk-dances widen the horizon of folk- 
songs; etching various moods of the human 
heart, they make successful vignettes. In some 
cases the song is subservient to melody or 
rhythm, and the words are a secondary con- 
sideration. But a single word may be the soul 
of poetry, “all the charm of all the muses 
often flowering in a word” as the poet would 
say. 

The Dashif sung by women, is a harvest- 
song. Dashi is said to be a dhughter of Indra, 
the king of heaven; she came down to the 
earth to give this melody to the peasant 
women. The Jhoori is a small type of love- 
song. Some ma^ be named after certain 
typical words coming inJLhe refrains: Chkorua, 
Mdhna, Loka and Devra are some of such 
names; the Chhorm always addressed to a 
Brahmin youth, is sung to the Janjhoti tune; 
Mohna celebrates the heroic sacrifice of a hill- 
man, named Mohan;* Loka (lit. 0 Man) is 
again a love-song, and is addressed to rather 
an, indifierent lover; Devr^ (lit. 0 Brother- 
in-'lawl) portrays the woman^s tendency 
towards her hustand's younger brother. 

The Jhoori is sung against the background 
of nature. The singer keeps his feeti planted 
on 1^6 soil. Tlie homeliness, tihat is filled with 
the breath of spring, lends it the colour of 
nature-poetry in spite of the fact that its key-* 
note is romance. 


*Vid€ my afticle **RevM of FoUerSongi,** 

Modem Meokuf, June, 1935, that iadudes the h^dc 
tons ^ Mehsa'i lactifiee. 


The Natl is originally a dance-song; it 
may be sung even wiSiout dance. It is simply 
an improvement upon the JhooH; the expert 
singers freely mould the couplets of Jhoori 
songs into Nati, adding simlpy the popular 
refrains. 

Another type of Swing-eongs are known 
as Laoom, They are sweet like the eyes and 
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Sweethewrtg 

Marriage is not a serious, life-long tie among the 
hill-peoplf. The woman can go to a new man d her 
own accord only if he agrees to pay hack the hride* 
price to her husband whom she leaves once for all 

gestures of the girls who sing them. They are 
Hke the dawns and sunsets of the hills from 
which the daughters of the hills seem to have 
stolen much of the charm aaid colour of their 
faces. The themes of these songs deal with 
the family-life. 

The Kariala ie a dance; it is danced 
round a bonfire. The songs of this dance, too, 
which mostly portray the good, glad days of 
leisure after the harvest is over, are l^wn 
after its name. The dancers, called Kaird^i, 
are only men; the womenfolk are mere spec- 
tators. The Ckhati is another dance for men 
alone; its main posture is rather the kneeling 
down on the ground. The Bh^room is the 
women’s marriage-dance; it is famous for a 
special merry-making, it inspires very delicate 
movements of hands as well as feet. 

The term Bharaif originally used for the 
epic story of the Manabhamt, is now used for 
every longer story sOl^, and has emne to mean, 
more or less^ the balmd. Even the 8ati and 
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the McJmaH soi^^ alive with the storiee of 
sot^ of the wmn who ejaded their lives 
smilingly by talcing poison o7 their own accord, 
and ihe examples of which I have not been 
able to get# ean also come under the heading 
of 

Fossibly, theie may be some more names 
of the Blmla hill-people’s son^ and dances, 
SomawOf the names may even differ according 
to localities and segmental interiors of 

vaaiohs small valleys. 

f Mimicry and buffoonery may put a folk 
dance into relief. Ebbing and falling with each 
shade of emotion, the dancers’ faces look like 
melting gold. The rapid roll of drums is dear 
to them; tradition has always inspired them 
to move m perfect rhythm. The soft, cool hill- 
breeze, with its breath that remembers the 
repeated embrace of the pollen, seems to join 
the dancers of the spring season. The women’s 
Bfiarooan, the marriage-dance, is filled! with 
the ringing sound of bangles and anklets; they 
put on their full jewellery, and, as they dance, 
their shoulders and arms and feet catch the 
indicate rhythm; they like to dance under the 
bright moon, for it was the moon, their 
chfldren’s maternal uncle, they believe, that 
inspired them to originate the key-note of the 
Bharoom in commemoration of its first hide- 
and-se^ with the clouds. The climax of the 
eternal dance-movement is the mask-dance on 
the lines of the devil-dance of Tibet. It is 
always danced by men, and requires an auspi- 
cious occasion. 

Here and there you may find a note of 
satire on life. The woman would certainly 
criticise the elderly persons, who try, if pos- 
sible, to cheek her love; the puntanism, that 
obstmeia the path of lovers, is always 
challeaged. The girl, vdio was given in mar- 
riage to some one fay her parents when she 
knew nothing about love or marriage, selects 
her own h>ve. defyii^ the high-handed ruling 
of her parents, mtires on poverty are very 
rare. 

The heroic sentiment is almost misdng; 
the hlli-people, passive ahd non-agressive by 
nature, have never cared to catch tiie mi^el 
spkit suited to heroic poetry, 

Tim framework of ^e songs, though in 
acCondanoe with certain rules of rh 3 maie and 
metre# is ra^er loose. Some of ^e words ate 
stretched, while Again the singer 

would like to add cert&. extra syllabi^ as 
he passes on from one song to another sdect- 
ing his own refrajtns from the conventional 
sMc, 

4 


The language is a daughter of Punjabi. 
There may be many words bearing the marks 
of their birth in the hills; still the philologist 
would easily recognize its well-established 
relation to the language of the Punjab. Most 



The bride and die biidesrooM 
They memonae himdzede ef aoiifi imj^ited by an 
oral traditioA 


of the hill-people had migrated to the Punjab 
in former lames; their limguage .underwent a 
considerable change in their new home, but it 
could not forget its essential, *** odginia 
character. 

IV 

The story of the singing people of Simla 
hills would remain inoomple^ without mi 
account of a wandering tnb^ called fioi#. 
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The Devil Dance 

The climax o£ the dance-mcvement is th* iiiaak<<iB]ice on the lines of the devil-dance of Tibet. It re<|uiie» 

an auspicioua occasion 
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Their womenfolk are great experts in 
tho cottage-industry of reed-baskets;* the 
tradition has taught them to prepare, for sale, 
ba^ts ornamented with dyed threads of 
cotton; they sell sieves, too, along with old- 
styled reed-rattles as toys for the hill-children. 
They go from door to docrt*; and they sing to 
attract the people*s attention; they get corn as 
price. The men of this liribe are hunters 
rather than basket-makers or singers like their 
women; you can mark them running like the 
monutain-wind in search of game traced by 
their lean but clever dogs. • 

The Barar women do not dress like the 
hill-women. They are very smart and are fond 
of the red colour that they generally prefer for 
their Dopatta, the loose upper cloth. The 
multi-folded Ghaggra or Lahnga on their legs, 
and their shirts, trailing down the knees, bring 
out the contrast. Some of them prove to be 
the poetesses of the people; their striking 
smiles and ready laughter, their sense of 
humour and fun lend an additional colour to 
life in the hills. Their songs are lyrical; they 
are not, however, unaware of the art of 
ode-singing. Even their songs fetch them 
something in return. No matter if the customer 
of their reed-baskets is not at hand; they will 
•sing for you, and will demand their reward. 
The modem man calls it the beggar's art; it is 
not 80. Finding a youthful Barar woman, 
singing songs of love, toned up by her own 
glances of the dancing eyes, you should not 
call her a dirt; it is her honest art, and sure of 
her sincerity, she asks for some money from 
you as a reward of the entertainment she gave 
with your half or full consent. They have 
mastery over some Punjabi songs as well. 

^The Barar peopl^ are poor. Their huts 
are rugged. They are, however, contented 
people now. The Criminal Tribes Depart- 
ment does not suspect them now as before. 
They shift from place to place; each of their 
clan or family movin|5 within the radius of 
about forty to fifty miles without encroaching 
upon each other’s area. They eat even snakes 
and liza^s, I am told, aprat from their habit of 
eating jackals and foxes. They cannot get 
the birds* and the deer's fiesh always, for fte 
game k strictly preserved in the Simla hill- 
states. I doubt very much if the Barar 
people are really proud of tiieir skill in satis- 
fying their hunger by even the snake's 
fle^. 

The Barar Wonka's ssongs find a vast 
range of apfuveiative beaits during the hill' 
fairs. 


V 

Every fair, apart from being a merketlug 
occasion, gives an impetus to the people's 
holiday spirit. Songs describe how men md 
women, charged with romance, welcome tbs 
arrival of a fair. 

The Sipi Pair is the crown of ail hill fairs. 
Every year it comes in early May. Sipi k 
situated in Koii State near Simla. Sharply be- 
low the Mashobra bazar the road, shaded by 
kingly Deodars, soon takes you to the wooden 
temple of Sipi that stands near a stream. Si^ 
lemains lonesome throughout the year; and it 
finds hundreds of people coming to greet it in 
their best dresses and spirits as the day of the 
fair dawns. Every one of them is full of song 
and dance. More potent than the voices of the 
people is the drum-play. 

The temple has its blaring sound of conches. 
Outside the temple is erected a temporary shrine 
on a raised platform; here they place a small 
effigy of the god that gazes on the^ flowers, rice 
and coins offered to it by its devotees. 

Opposite to the slirine is seen the jVkaaen's 
enclosure, railed in by ^een logs. Here row 
upon row the women sit in terraces; every face 
a flower. . • 

Families from far and near are busy 
making alliances. The fair continues for three 
days. It is alive all day long and far into the 
night with human hearts. The royal elephant 
nearby adds to the sight. The Raja, toe, 
attends; a party of his young men, dressed in 
muslin petticoats, give a dance show. ^ 

The bazar of the fair has its own ioteresfciiig 
sight. It has a medieval appearance. A snake- 
charmer may be offering an entertainment to the 
crowd that gathers roimd hhn; it k noi^ hk 
bobby though it looks so in the beginnings Tbe 
Madcai, or the conjurer, has his own magical 
feats to show. There are sweetmeat-«telk and 
shops of glass bangles and all sorts at dmap 
jewellery. 

The vkitors are all noky and full of 
gossip. 

VI 

**The first fioWet," says Rabindraiuiih 
Tagore in Fitefim, ** that blossomed;^ on 
earth was an invitation to m unborn song**. 
Flowers have a profound attraction for man from 
time immemorial; again and again he has 
brated thepi in his songs. Religion recognised 
them luuch later. after the sanguine lover ban 
compared his sweeifaeartk face to a fresh dewy, 
flower. 

The love^eong in Simla hills is grea% 
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inspired by the native flowers. The Ko^oja 
flowers produce a special effect on the singer: 

All the flcwen see bloeeomiiig ! 

Lo \ the Kopfm, toOf are in bloom 1 
Since siy heart 
hat already got its love 
0 how can it accept 
another fellow? 

The words are used with a passionate sim- 
plicity. The imagination is, of course confined 
to the limitations of rhyming while singing of 
the Kooja flower; soon extempore poet uses 
tlie word Dooja (lit. second), that 1 have 
translated as '^another felllow**; the successful 
rhyming of Eooja and Dooja is not all that is 
important; the original singer sings of love 
against the background of flowers, realizing that 
love, too , blooms like a Kooja and that it can 
only own one heart at a time if it is to be 
sincere to itself. 

The Jutura is a redi flower; it is another 
emblem of love. A woman, whose sweetheart 
was leaving for Simla, sings: 

AU the flowers are blossoming 1 
Lo! the JuturaSt too, are in bloom. 

0 you are go'ng to Simla, 

0 1 dislike your separation. 

Observation of nature is evident. They have 
a riddle about the barley-ear : ** Prom yon hill 
came a mendicant; himself short-statured, his 
beard is long”. It is how they describe the 
per8onalit:)r of the barley. 

The girl, who sings, 

0 green Koomshi plant 

01 the valley. 

You are green, ever*green ! 

0 111 win 

the man of my heart, 

or ni die! 

perhaps compares herself to the Koomshi plant. 

The Kapki tree, that gives its leaves to the 
people for making leaf-cups> has an ear for the 
village-romance; 

0 we will sow the maiae, 
the seeds of cucumber and fori, too, 
we will sow; 

0 our love-affair 

has reat^ d the ear of the Kapki tree ! 

The man, who sings to his beloved after love 
at the first sight, takes a suggestion from the 
breeie and the pine tree: 

' O the h'll-bie«Be 

•eta the pine to motion ; 

Turn backward, 0 ^1, 
and aee, 

O 1 am just a aw Jn 1 

There is a riddle about the pine: "Its 
bones, consumed by Are, light like a lamp; its 


hair make good brooms”. They think of the 
pine in the terms of a man. The pine is the 
ancient emblem of the lover. Tltere are numer- 
ous songs that refer to the pine : 

0 the pine-cones are formed ! 

They are for the birds ! 

0 the rate of the Reet has come down 
And ni bring a new wife ! 

The Re&t is the amount of money that a 
man is bound to pay to his lady-love’s husband 
accordmg to the hill-tradition, and after which 
he becomes her rightful husband. The above 
song might hffve been sung originally addressed 
to a woman by her own husband, who perhaps, 
wanted to cheque her over-proud nature. 

In August and September, when the cones 
are formed on the pines and ihe Deodars bear 
their own Koka cones, the' folk-song gets a new 
picture: 

The cones are growing 
on the pine trees, 

the Deodars have home Koka cones; 

0 I saw men, many men, 

But your glances are unique ! 

Some of the songs express sypmathy for the 
birds: 

0 cruel wood-cutter 1 

Cut merely the lower branches ! 

Bxtend not, 0 extend not your axe 
towardi the top; 

0 leave it 

for the birds’ nests. 

The lover may be asked to come like a 
bird: 

The sparrows have feasted upon the paddy ears, 

The crows have shared the maixe; 

Be a bird and come to me, my love, 

Here on the hilMop the flute makes muaat. 

The flute is liie friend of the lover. He 
speaks through It. Words that once pass throu^ 
the flute become pure poetry. The girl in the 
valleys sings in the summer: 

The month of hth has come, 
the sun hums me; 
now play to me, my love, 
your flute ! 

The flute likes only the soft drum-play. 
The flute is the drum’s wife, the people would 
tell you. Again and again one hears about the 
flute: 

The Kmgm pI*Bts look beautiful 
ill the paddy-ffeld; 
the dauiditer-iB'daw looks heautilal 
betide the mother-in-law; 
the son-indaw looks wril 
beside hia fatherwin-law; 
and the flute soaodi wuH 
with the drmn-pl^. 
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The stream flows with a rippling sound as it 
passes along the stony bed; it gives a hint*to the 
lover, who addresses her indifferent beloved: 

The flowing water ripples, 

and the still water is calm; 

0 I left coming to you, my love, 
since I understood your nature* 

The hill-man, as he leaves for employment 
in the plains, feels rather 8%d; he may address 
the flowing stream on his way: 

0 stream, going downward ! 

With stones in your course, you flow. 

But what makes me come beyodtl my village ? 

Ah me, I was destined to ^hare my food 

In a d stant land ! 

He compares his life suggestively to the 
river that leaves its land of birth as he himself 
did. Again he wishes to be a Jhal creeper when 
he sings : 

0 Jhal creeper, encircling the fencing rod I 
May my native village 
left beyond the valleys 
live in peace ! 

He would like to cling to his village just as 
the creeper clings to the fencing rod. But 
hunger carries him far, far away. 

Nature is always a food for thought. Some 
of the songs have many variants. Again and 
again the hil'1-poet clutches instinctively at 
various aspects of nature. There is always a 
tendency of drawing parallels between human 
life and nature. 

The Deer Speakis, sung originally to a sad 
tune, wins our sympathy Jor the poor animal 
whom man kills for his tasty dish: 

The grazing deer thus speaks : 

0 Archer ! please listen. 

You may give my horns to a mendicant, to a saint, 

Dur, Dur, he'll make music as he'll blow into it ! 

You may give my^skin to some Pandit, to some 
learned teacher, 

0 he'll spread it under him ! 

You may give my eyes to a Queen, a beauteous 
Queen, 

Shell preserve them in a small box ! 

You may give my legs to a horse, to a fast-running 
horse, 

0 hell surpass the enemy in the battle t 

VII 

The real beauty lives only when the folk- 
songs are sung; it is more true in the case of hill- 




songs, the texts of which are not fixed for all 
times. As Bartsch said in his opinion on the 
Diana, Lithuania’s popular songs : 

** There naturally arises in the mind of the man, who ia 
close to nature, when he sees hi‘i song set down in print, 
the question : Why must it keep this exact form ? 1 my- 
self change it frequently whcu I ring it. Every person hat 
the same privilege, the same freedom; but now we shall 
be forced to memor.ze the words exactly. In his miad» 
he considers it an infringement of his rights, and refwiet to 
recognize the printed song as his own. So it is with the 
folk-song, when its notes are firmly fixed. A certain colour 
which lay over the whole, expressing it, actually is lost in 
this setting down."* * 

However, the enthusiasm of Uic researcher 
of folk-songs cannot but carry on its line of 
work. His is a sincere care to preserve the 
original words of the versions he meets with on 
his way; and he translates them for the under- 
standing of Ihose who do not know, and can- 
not know for themselves, every language. It is 
true again that the translations cannot give the 
real spirit of the songs, but we cannot but require 
an interpreter's help. 

The life-story of the singing people of Simla 
hills has its own genuine colour. They love 
their hills and all that belongs to their soil; they 
love their crops and domestic animals. 
And they love their numerous gods* too, 
in whom they seek their last shelter; Bdk Bdrtt, 
the goddess of eloquence, always lives in the 
thoughts of the singers, and they love the tradi- 
tionally worded Benedicts as they invoke Bdk 
Banins blessing: “Mother Bdk Bam, give me 
the coveted virtues. 0 Light of all that is 
bright, save me from all calamities! " All words 
are Mother Bdk Bdni^s offsprings, the singers 
believe. 

I had to cover a long distance on foot, about 
one hundred and twenty-six miles, when I 
started from Kulu for Simla in 1930; it was an 
interesting journey through landscapes whose 
lines were flowing like those of a hill-maiden's 
graceful body. My reminiscence took me to 
Simla hills once again in 1936, and I felt 
enriched when I got more songs for my collec- 
tions; and when I returned I had a refreshed 
picture on my mind, of a people who care more 
for song and dance than anything elfie. 

* Uriah Katzenelenbogea, The Diana^ 1935, Chioigo, 
Lithuanian News Pubrshiag Company, p. 32. 
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CHAPTER 111 

2,300 Miles Achoss Russia By Rail 
(May 25) Continued. 

At last we were on our way to Moscow, the 
Mecca of the communists, and I was at leisure 
to take stock of my companions of the next 
sixty hours. 

Our compartment had six berths. Two 
were laterally arranged and a third lay along 
the length of the train across the window. The 
corridor passed in between the three. The 
other bunks were arranged above, only that the 
last berth over that across the window was 
made In three portions, the middle one of which 
could be let down in the daytime to enable the 
window to be opened. 

In the compartment were two old women, 
two ;J^oung ones, a young man and myself. I 
had one of the upper berths In the daytime 
I had the use of the berth occupied by the man. 

Ilie carnage attendant came round, took 
my ticket for the railway journey and put it 
in his portfolio, lianging from his shoulders 
by a strap It was fitted with a sufficient 
number of pockets for all the berths in that 
carriage. My ticket was put in its appropriate 
pocket, and throughout the whole of the journey 
remained with him and I was never once 
bothered for it It was handed over to me 
when I got out of the train at Moscow about 
sixty hours later. 

Passports t^were not even once demand- 
ed during the journey, nor were we pestered 
with the long questionnaire which had tecome 
a nighimare m Iran, 

Now a man entered our compartment with 
a huge bundle m his shoulders and put a 
mattress, two pillows and two blankets on each 
of the buiSks that had not yet been provided 
with these articles Soon after a woman 
followed with some canvas bags in her hands. 
She showed me one of them and pointed to its 
sealed mouth. The seal was broken and from 
inside were taken out two sheets, two pillow 
esses and a towel, all freshly laundered and 
snow-white. They were put on my bunk and 
a^ltsd prepared for sleeping. 

h J*. 


The charge f5r the bedding was five 
roubles which had already been included in the 
price of the ticket issued from Tehran. 

When all these things had been arranged 
to the satisfaction of the passengers, some 
of them came into my compartment, sat on the 
berths around me and tried to engage me in 
a conversation. But not one of them knew 
any of the languages thjj,t I could talk, while I 
was as equally innocent of Russian. 

I had with me, however, Marlborough’s 
Russian conversation book in its familiar sky 
blue wrapper. I took it out of my bag and pass- 
ed it on to the young man on whose berth I was 
sitting. He looked at the book rather with 
indifference at first, but when he opened it and 
found interesting questions and answers in 
Russian, he felt interested in it. He started 
leading it from the first page and whenever he 
came across a suitable question he showed it to 
me. I, in my turn, found out a suitable 
reply in the book and pointed it out to him. 
In this way and also with the help of the 
dictionary at the end of the book we got on 
well. 

The first thing” the young man wanted to 
know was my profession. He asked me if I 
was a communist or a capitalist I assured 
him that I was neither. He next turned up the 
word for “labourer” and pointed first towards 
me and then at the wordt I said “ nict ^ which 
is the word for “no^* in their language, and 
turned up the word for teacher and professor. 
His next query was, teacher of what ? Science, 
Applied Mathematics, etc. did not raise my 
stock in their eyes. But when I turned up the 
word for “mechanics” there were smiles all 
round, and I was shaken by the hand and 
acclaimed as one of their own. 

My position was established with them. 
A teacher of mechanics had a status in their 
land where engineering, specially mechanical, 
was in great demand. Owing to the paucity of 
the words, luckily, I could not explain to them 
that mechanical engineering and mechanic^ 
though allied, were two different things. Whw 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise. 

The young man himself turned out to be 
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an engineer mechanic working on some boat 
on, the newly opened Moscow-Volga Canal, He 
had the red star with the hammer and sickle 
on his cap. All the railway stall, too, had this 
badge but the hammer in tiieir case iiad been 
I'eplaced by a monkey wrench. All were very 
kind to me. It repaid me travelling Hard 
class to meet so many persons of tlie so-called 
lower classes. I should imt use the word 
classes here. It would be better to call them 
the lower strata of the proletarian society of 
the U. tS. S. R. All were well dressed, had 
good manners and were companionable. It 
was difficult to imagine that these persons 
could be the bloody Reds wliose deeds are so 
well known all over the world. 

Before the tram left Baku the passengers 
had laid m a good supply of food — usually 
bread, butter, clioese, sausages, and fruits. 
Most of them had their tea pots with them. 
The car nttendani used to come round Ire- 
quently supplying them with hot ^\ater 
needed for making tea. 

At noon I was pressed to share their food 
with them. 1 showed them my book of dining 
cur coupons and tried to explain to them that 
travelling through their land was officially 
arranged and included food and hotehj on the 

y MV 

I now walked through several carriages, 
mostly Hard class, and entered the dining car. 
The chief waiter knew some Gcnnan, so there 
was no difficulty in understanding each other. 
1 was shown U) a seat and soon the two 
Swedes turned up. They* were taken to 
another table but they came over and occupied 
a couple of seats on mine, which w^as then 
reserved for us for the whole joulmey. it 
was very pleasant to meet them four times a 
day and to speak in English once more. They 
did not understand either Russian or German 
so I helped them in ordering their dishes. 

They were very fond of vodka and beer 
and ordered them with every mea’l including 
breakfast. They would shout for vodka and 
pievo, and if there was any delay the old man 
of tile party, who was clean shaven made a 
face exactly 'like that of a peevish baby shout- 
ing for its milk. 

Though tea wa© not included in my meal 
tickets still I was given some writh biscuits, 
butter and jam. After lunch wc went over to 
the sleeping car of the Swedes. The only 
• difference betw^een me in the Hard class and 
thip other two in the I class sleepers was that 
they had a two-berthed compartment, well- 
up^lstered aAl to themselves, while I had to 


share mine — ^unupholstered — ^with six other 
comrades. That was all. I did not think it 
worth the additional two pounds a day. 
Moreover, travelling in a higher class I would 
not have been able to mix and live with the 
real proletariat of the XT. S. S. R. 

We were still passing through a dry and 
arid country. On the right we could catch 
glimpses of the Caspian Sea through the sand 
dun(‘s and on tlio other side of the pumping 
tow’ors over the oil wells. At the wayside 
stations could be seen the Georgians in their 
picturesque old type dresses. 

At every stop we saw young children 
running along the train with red baked-clay 
water jars and mugs selling cool water to the 
passengers. They were bare legged and in 
tatters but looked veiy pretty. 

In the evening we passed through the 
station of Makash Kala, situated in Daghes- 
tan, and a big city. The inhabitants are 
mostly Georgians and Circassians and are very 
handsome. They live in auis, curious villages 
with steep streets straggling up the hill-sides. 

The Intourist arrange a tour in Daghes- 
tan if permission is given by the Government. 
The railway journey from Moscow is broken 
at this station. T^e distance from the Matash 
Kala to Gunib — about 150 kms. — is covered 
either by cars or buses. Then follows a week’s 
trip on horseback through Daghestan when one 
passes across very interesting country, where 
people still retain their age-old customs. The 
luirseback journey terminates at Mamed Kala, 
a station on the line to Baku. 

Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays are all 
observed as holidays in these parts os there is 
an admixture of all races and religions here. 
In the Christian churches the priests prepare 
beer and sell it, as in th(‘ monasteries in France 
and Switzerland. Mark Twain relates how in 
Switzerland he was struck with wonder when 
he heard that one of the monasteries there had 
been named after Chartreuse — a famous drink. 

The Khevsurs — inhabitants of Dagestan 
— are very fond of arofc, a potent spirit, and 
carry on their blood feuds for generations. 

They have a curious custom of conffning 
their women, for five days every month and 
forty day© after childbirth, in a solitary one- 
roomed house, called a Samrevlo. Nobody 
eke can enter this room. If the woman dies, 
her body has to remain there for the full pre- 
scribed period. No help can be given to her 
even during the chiWbiiih. 

These people are bound by their 
age-old customs, which cannot be trwigremi 
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with impunity. The women must do the house- 
hold work only, and it is supposed to be a 
disgrace if men help them in it. 

Girls used to he married between ten and 
twelve years of age. But now under the new 
regime, if there is a danger of any girl being 
married at an early age, she is taken away 
fiom her parents, and kept and taught in State 
schools. Imposing of fines, as is being tried 
in India, is no good for the transgression of 
tibe laws against early marriage. They can 
either be evaded or paid up as part of the 
already heavy marriage expenses. 

Among the Khevsurs of these parts 
fratemming is a very peculiar custom unique 
in the whole world. A girl sleeps for one 
night only with a boy of her choice, and he 
becomes her brother. No sexual question 
enters here. If there is any sexual relation 
they are killed. The tie thus made is stronger 
tlian that of a real brother. 

In India also there is a system somewhat 
akin to this, but the girl does not sleep with 
the man; instead she ties a wreath round his 
wrist, or if he happens to he away it is sent on 
to him. This ceremony usually takes place 
duT'&g the festival of Raksha Bandhan in 
July. Die man so honoured is her brother and 
has to help her whenever required. 

After dinner we prepared to retire to our 
bunks. Undressing was out of question in such 
a place, so we sle]^ in our day clothes. I took 
off my coat and placed it under my pillow. I 
had a good sleep as the train moves very 
smoothly in spite of its fairly good speed. 

(May 26) 

I clirabfsd' down from ray bunk at about 
eight and waited for my turn at the lavatory 
at the end of the carriage It was fairly 
clean, but the water, supplied for toilet, was 
cold. However, the attendant was good enough 
to provide me with a mug of hot water for 
shaving. Thereafter the usual routine of the 
journey followed— breakfast, lunch, tea and 
dinner — accompanied by long conversations 
with the Swedes, and pantomime talks with my 
fellow travellers in the compartment. 

In the morning the engineer took out of 
his haversack some toilet articles for his use. 
I asked him the prices of each. He informed 
me that the tooth powder had cost him one 
rouble and fifteen kopeks, the tooth brush 
seventy-six kopeks, and the cake of soap, 
weighing 150 gms, one rouble and ten kopeks. 
'When I asked him about their countir of 
origin he strude an attitude, and replied, 


(pointing first to himself) “Soviet; (then to 
the articles) Soviet Good— it is Soviet Bad 
— ^it is Soviet. We are Soviet They are 
Soviet.” 

When we got up in the morning the 
character of the country had entirely changed. 
On either side was a rolling plain, as far as 
the eye could see, grown over with wheat 
plants. It comprised of Kolkhozes— the collec- 
tive farms. For thousands of miles along the 
railway and several miles on either side was 
visible either ploughed land or land full of 
wheat plants. Here and there the monotony of 
the plains was relieved by the cottages of the 
workers, which had a small patch of vegetable 
garden, and a cow or two each, besides a few 
pigs in some of them. 

No doubt, a few' years ago there was 
famine and trouble here. Food had t^o be sent 
abroad in exchange for the much-needed 
machinery. But thanks to the efficient work- 
ing of the collective farms they have plenty of 
food now. Such vast and extensive farms can 
be worked on an industrial basis and modern 
machinery used to advantage. 

The workers on the fields are entitled to 
some private land, cows, pigs, etc., and are 
permitted to sell their cottage produce in tlie 
open market. They have to take a com- 
pulsory insurance for themselves and their 
implements against accidents. 

The agronomist Lisenko has recently 
developed a process called Vernalisation which 
enables two crops tp be raised from the soil 
that used to yield on!ly one before. (Bee 
Appendix for further details). 

By the decree of the Council of the 
People’s Commissars, dated June 28, 1918, all 
industrial and commercial enterprises were 
nationalised, and togetlier with all their assets 
declared State property. The former large 
estates of the landlords have since then been 
converted into Sovkhoze*^ — State Farms— 
which serve as model farming centres, while 
the remaining land has been distributed among 
the peasants for tilling purposes and not as 
their private property. 

Women, who until recently were only per- 
mitted to do the drudgery of the household now 
actively participate in constructive work on the 
collective farms. 

I^cial attention is paid to their position 
in this capacity. They enjoy full and equal 
membership rights with men and occupy very 
often high positions as leaders of enterprises, 
chairmen of committees, etc. In the new statute, 
promulg^d at the instance of Stalin, women 
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on these farms are freed from all labour one 
mqnth before and one month after childbirth. 
During this period of two months they are 
paid at the same rate as when working. 

A colleague of mine who has been doing 
research work on cereal rusts asked me to send 
him samples of wheat plants, which showed 
signs of this rust, from Russian fields, and also 
gave me the address of a professor in Lenin- 
grad who was carding on researches of the 
same type in Russia. But from the talks of 
my acquaintances before entering Russia as 
also from my own observations in»the country 
I came to the conclusion that it would be 
higlily dangerous to meet the professor or take 
away the samples of cereal rusts with me. 

I found that people were being liquidated 
every day for counter-revolution’’. 

I was afraid that the professor might 
already bave been liquidated or might be 
booked for it if he came in contact with a 
foreigner. Again, taking the samples of 
rusted wheat with me might be regarded by 
the customs authorities at the various fron- 
tiers as an atttempt to disseminate the disease 
in their fields. So I entered the lavatory, 
closed the door and tearing the address to 
pieces threw it out of the window. 

The only bloody sight that 1 encountered 
on the way was the body of a man with the 
head knocked out of shape, lying on a stretch- 
er in the vestibule at the end of a carriage. 
Perhaps he had fallen out of a window of the 
carriage bead foremost. Thgre was no fuss. 
People simply glanced at the corpse, or stepped 
over it into the carriage indifferently. Evident- 
ly the sight of violent death seemed to be 
much too common for them. 

At about three in the afternoon we 
croesed the river Don ewer a huge iron bridge 
and entered the station of Rostov. The city 
from the other side looked very picturesque. 
We were now in the Ukrainian country, the 
centre of wheat cultivation. 

On the platform could be seen a number of 
food stalls, and a couple of book stalls selling 
illustrated Russian periodicals and daily 
papers. No foreign periodicals of any kind 
were to be seen anywhere. The halt was for 
half an hour, so toe passengers had left the 
carriage^ and were walking up and down the 
latform purchasing food and other articles, 
also purchased an ice-cream cone for one* 
rouble and ten kopeks. 

Sturgeon steak had been the main dish in 
toe dining car up to now as we were not far 
from the Caspian Sea. At some of toe pre- 


vious stations I had noticed the dining oar 
attendant bringing on his shoulders huge 
carcases of sturgeon looking like skinn^ 
sheep, and placing them in the ice chest in the 
car. 

The third class waiting halls on the 
stations were bare of fumismngs, as in otoer 
countries. They were provided with un-^ 
cushioned wooden benches and tables only. 
The passengers either sat on the benches or 
squatted on the floor. They seemed to be 
rather of an inferior kind than the Hard class 
passengers travelling with me on the express 
train. But they too obtained their food from 
the vendors in the waiting hall and drank tea 
out of their private samovan or purchased it 
from the huge samovars on the counters of the 
tea stalls. These persons were permitted on 
the platforms only when their train had arrived 
and disgorged its passengers for that station. 

After leaving Rostov-on-Don the train 
went along the river and then followed the sea 
of Azov for some distance. The ^scenes and 
incidents described in Solokov’s And Quiet 
Flows the Don came to my mind as we went 
along the river. I wondered how such a mild 
looking lot of persons in that beautiful country 
could be the brutal and uncultured fellows 
described in that book. 

In the night we passed through the town 
of Kharkov, 

(May 27) 

On and on, through the green sea of the 
Kolkhozes. Tlie train journey was becoming 
monotonous as the language difficulty prevent- 
ed a free talk. 

It is very curious that during the whole 
course of the two-ihousand-and-toree-hundred- 
mile journey I did not encounter a single 
beggar. The accounts of the travellers 
through Russia have been full of the harrowing 
tales of beggars infesting the trains at every 
stop and pestering the passengers. I had read 
that they did not abstain even from petty 
thievery from the compartments of toe station- 
ary trains at the stations. 

Evidently the food shortage crisis has now 
passed and there are no more beggars on this 
line. The amount of food available on the 
stations seemed to be more than adequate and 
the passengers as well as the people on the 
stations, along toe line. etc. appeared healthy 
and well fed. I noticea that a great many of 
them had grown paunchy and were putting on 
flesh. 

An American remarked that all this show 
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of prosi^rity and welfare was for the eyes of 
the foreilp Wwiats, so that they may go away 
with a good improssicm of the plenty in the 
countiry. 

Yea, a jolly good show for a length of 
more than t6ro thousand miles I If the Russians 
are eapalfle of organising this long length they 
can very well be expected to organise the 
whole country. 

During the course of the journey we used 
to have musical concerts from a gramophone, 
joarried by a passenger. Sometimes other 
passenpers would bring forward their own stock 
of records and they would be played through. 
It was a jolly interesting journey. 

At about eight in the evening we reached 
the outskirts of MoskVa — as it is called by the 
Russians. The train went at a slow speed 
through the suburbs. The sun was setting and 
. its reddish rays reflected from the five crosses 
on the spires of a church will ever remain in 
my memory. Owing to adverse signals the 
train had stopped before the church, and some- 
how I had an impression that religion divested 
of the centuries old encrustations of the 
priestcraft will return once more to Russia in a 
purgr and better form. 

Somebody remarked in fun that the com- 
rades of the U. S. S. R. are half Muslims, as 
they iwpeat only half the Kalma — ^the Muslim 
article of faith — La Illdi ” i,e. there is no God. 

We cro(8sed a river and entered the station. 
The train stopped alongside a platform. Some 
five minutes' mer, when I had given up the 
hope of meeting any, an agent of the Intourist 
turned up and had my suitcases picked up by 
a porter. The Swedes also got out of their 
carriage aoCompanied by another agent, 

I asked the one deputed to look after me 
if I could stay in Moscow for a day or so. He 
said that msiiuotions to him were to see me off 
to Leningrad by a train leaving in about an 
hour. I then requested him to take me to the 
official-in-charge of the Intourist Bureau te 
Moscow, sb 1 was sure he must have received 
the telegiam from Baku about my stay here 
for a couple of days. I was informed that it 
was too late for me to see anybody as the offices 
were all closed at this time of the eveni^, and 
that I tmM proceed to L^iingtad Perhaps if 
the had been half ap hour lath, 
might have made arrangements for a iikhrs 
stay idJ my locpeftse. At any rate I could riSum 
late to Moscow for a day's tour from Lenin^ad. 

So my luggaim was placed on one taxi, 
* and that of the Swedes on another. 1 said 
that we could all three travel toget^ as far 


as the other station, but, they said no, we must 
travel separately as the Swedes had to catch 
an earlier train, being I class passengers. Mine 
wac to leave 15 minutes or so after theirs 

I was asked now to pay four roubleb 
to the porter for my cases. The car dashed 
through the streets of Moscow, which were 
crowded with cars and pedestrians. The tram 
cars were carrying more than their full load of 
passengers. I remember vividly only the grim 
sight of the fortresa-like black station of the 
Siberian line. From here the exiles used to 
entrain for Siberia, leaving all hope behind 

At last we reached the northern station for 
Leningrad. In the way I tried to cajole and 
fiatter the agent into letting me have a sight 
of the tomb of Lenin m the Red Square. I told 
him that surely he would not be so cruel as to 
deprive me, who had come thousands of miles 
from the land of Ind, of the flight of the tomb 
of such a fai^jous man as Lenin who had set a 
new standard before the eyes of the world. I 
told him further that he could easily ask the 
taxi-driver to make a diversion and pass through 
the Red Square 

No I he was adamant I must go to the 
station for Leningrad and catch the train. 

I was asked to pay tw^enty roubles for the 
taxi, the hire for a whole hour — sixteen being 
for the taxi and four for my suitcases. I asked 
the driver if he did not have a meter to charge 
by the distance. He said that his car was not 
fitted with one, and the charges were always 
by ihe hour 

I had only a few roubles left. The Indian 
Rupee currency notes were no good, and the 
Iranian ones could hot be exchanged, as the 
banks were all closed at this time of tie nights 
The agent was human^ enough to let me keep 
the few roubles and said that I might pay six- 
teen roubles for the car at l<eningrad. I was 
asked to pay another three roubles to the porter 
for carrying the luggage to the train, 

So for a journey, worth in all about three 
or four shillings, I was to pay the equivalent of 
about a pound. No doubt it does not encourage 
independent tourmg of the counfay. The agent 
also Informed me that as there was ho dining 
car in the train I would have to pucSbase my 
own dinner for the night, ai the vendors at the 
food stalls would not accept my dining car 
coupons. I was also not coming from a hotel, 
6o food packed in a basket could not be supplied 
to me. 

There were still forty minutes to the 
departure of the train so I asked him to let us 
go in the taxi to Lenin’s tomb. The fare for the 
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-whole inwir hjad been paid already. Yes 
"that was tibe difficulty— I hadi paid up ttie fare. 

Now I must engage the taxi afresh and 
ipay for another hour. If I could produce an- 
other sixteen roubles in Russian, English or 
.American money, we could go over and see thi? 
tomb. No change — ^no sight seeing. Now I 
took a vow always to carry with me some 
"English and American cursency notes on my 
-travels abroad. 

The other agent now returned after seeing 
^he Swedes off in the train to Leningrad. He 
'said that he had asked them to inform the In- 
tourist agents 'ait the Leningrad station that I 
was following by the next train. 

My transport voucher for Leningrad was 
-^exchanged for the railway, berth reservation and 
bedding tickets. The agents were good enou^ 
to help me with the suitcases to the train. 
They said that I might require the few roubles 
left with me for some food on the way. 

I could only buy one sandwich for two 
Toubles and supped that night on it and a glass 
of cold water. The other rouble was utilised 
for a cup of coffee next morning. 

The railway carnage in which I travelled 
iihis time was far better than the previous one. 
The corridor was covered with carpets. There 
/were portraits of Russian leaders on the walls, 
fbermometer, a barometer and carafes of 
•water on shelves. The carriage was divided in- 
to lateral compartments, each one of which 
oould be isolated from the corridor by a sliding 
<loor provided with a full length mirror on the 
inside. * 


there. The temparature had fallen and it was 
getting rather cold. 

APPENDIX 

The great discovery of the agronomist 
Lisenko, of what has b^n named vemalm^ 
tion, has reoedved the widest possible praciioai 
use. It must be considered as a great victory 
of Soviet science in the domain of grain pro- 
duction. 

The discovery, which wiae later developed 
by the Ukrainian Plant-Raising Institute, m%y 
be briefly described as follows : Eveay plant 
requires for its normal growth and development 
certain climatic eonditions. The devetopment 
of a plant proceeds by separate successive 
stages. Until one stage has been passed by it, 
the next stage cannot begin. This explains why 
winter wheat sown in spring does not fonn 
kernels — the plant has not passed the low 
temparature stage necessary for its develop- 
ment. 

Lisenko devised an agronomioal process by 
means of which it becomes possible to cause a 
plant to pass one of the stages of its develop- 
ment under conditions of slowed down 
germination of its seeds. It is evident* that 
having passed the stage of ‘ vemailieation^ 
ordinary crops sown in spring do not requuse 
low temperatures at the begiiming of their 
gro-wth. Thanks to the vernalisatiom proew 
u\i changes which usually take place in the 
plant u^r field conditions ip aptuipn, take 
place before sowing, in the germs the 

seed. 


Again bed linen in a sealed bag was brought Exposing the seeds of winter oK^s to the 
tfind my bed made on one of the lower berths, action of Tow temperaturei? — from 0 to 10 
The compartment had two lower and two degrees C. — during 60 to 50 days sowing, 
■upper berths only. There were only two other we obtain winter plants suitable far spring 
•travellers in it. Both .were well-fed specimens sowing. 

Kif the comrades of the tJ. S. S. R. Vernalisation hastens the mMpjp g M many 

The train left Moskva and we crossed the spring varieties of cereals and bf other 
new Moscow-Volga Canal by a huge bridge, crops as well. This is of gmiM .imfortanee, 
The oanid '^as very broad here and had red and eexosidering that in many dii^el^^ emeialiy 
green pfflot lights for the big boate plying in it. in the Vo^a remon and in thes 

In Russia station platforms, public halUi sprmjg wheat is ofUn exposed to hotTWasting 
4 ind all other suitable places are covered with Winds, to bulling, etc., several ikys before 
portraits of Russian RevolutiomstS. The harvesting. 

pictures of &0Be who get into disfavour dis- Potatoes may also be sueeesafuljy^ treated 
j»ppeaa; as if by magic. I did not see any by the process of vernal^aatiML lb. crops like 
"porte^ of throughout my stay in eOtton, v^f»#saUbn jb m$osiag the 

T^^araeter of the country' had ehani^ 

4igaim; f&ie, tomsth w^ ^ible thrqui^ the region*. ^ pmuw 

mists aha a few cottages, evidently m the forest 

sguards, oould also be seen scattered here and ( fQ 5^ conimM ) ; 







EUROPE AT WAR 

By Major D. GBAHAM POLE 


CRmoB of the Ministry of Information have 
oompiaitied that its handling of the news 
has been so dull as to deaden interest in our 
cause both at home and abroad. Well that 
may have been true in the opening weeks of 
the War, Perhaps it was even true a week 
ago, when a well-known General pointed out 
that we were not conducting this war in order 
to provide the Press with interesting para- 
graphs. But ail this is over now. Sameness 
and repetition have vanished from the news 
One shock does tread upon another’s heels, so 
fast they follow. The War is no longer a 
local one between Prance and Britam on the 
one side and Germany on the other. The 
whole continent of Europe is becoming 
engaged and the general situation must be far 
different from what any of the belligerents 
imagined when they embarked upon this war. 
Sir Neville Henderson, in the Final Report 
W'hieh he has ‘presented covering his last days 
in Berlin, remarks that the financial and 
economic position of Germany was such ‘Hhat 
things could scarcely continue as they were 
without some eamlosion, internal or external”! 
Hitler accordingly chose war. But he chose 
also to invoke &e protection of Russia. And 
Russia, which for twenty years had stayed 
within her own borders, has sprung out like an 
evil genie— and no one, and Hitler least of all, 
knows what kind of a partner he has called 
up. 

When Russia first invaded Poland, Italy 
made the superficial reflection that the moral 
basis for our war against the Nasis had dis- 
appeared, and we had better make peace, since 
we evidently had no intention of making war 
upon Russia also. But we for our part thought 
Russian intervention might be no bad thing. It 
called a halt to Hitler’s ambition in Ea^n 
Europe. Moreover, although Lord Halifax has 
only lately said so, the Russians had a certain 
ease. They were in the main just recovering 
for themselves those territories which 
Versailles would have given them and which 
the Poles later took from them— were in fact 
getting back to the Curson line, m that all 
wings considered our moral basis ” was quite 


sound; however much we dislikedl the spectacle 
of Russia giving the heroic Polish Army its 
coup -de-grace, shooting Ws officers for being 
officers, and hunting local landlords for being 
landlords. The old Poland, we knew, could not 
be restored. * 

But the trouble is that no one can really 
know what Russia is after. She seems to 
have changed over-night. Europe was taken 
by surprise when Hitler suddenly made 
friends with the Bolsheviks. But the wonder 
of such a thing is as nothing compared with 
the wonder of Stalin taking a leaf out of 
HiUer^s book . . . And this is just what is 
happening at the present moment. The 
sickening technique of the Nazis, as Mr. 
Chamberlain has called it, is today the 
technique of the Russians. Just as in the past 
Hitler has pretended that his intended prey,. 
Czecho-Slovakia or Poland, threatened 
Germany, so today Stalin pretends that 
Finland, whose sea bases he covets, threatens' 
war upon Russia. Nor is this the only way 
in which Stalin emulates the Nazi method. 
When his Foreign Minister, M. Molotov, made 
bis long-awaited speech this week, the 
leferences to Finland were a model in the Nazi 
art of repression and of creating prejudice. He 
revealed all the terms which the Finns had 
refused; he did not reveal the terms they had 
accepted. What was the meaning of this ? In 
America the first interpretation was that the 
Soviet intended war and at no distant date. 
Said Mr. Stephen Early, Presidtent Roosevelt’s 
Secretary, somewhat cryptically, Molotov’s 
decision to reveal the demands on Finland 
“ seems to me to be worth considering as a 
question of timing.” . . . Well, by the time 
this reaches India zero hour in the Baltic 
should have come and gone. Will it be war ? 
The forces on the side of peace are consider- 
able. There is first of all the undoubted fact 
that Finland has all the right on her side. She 
does not threaten Russia. Nor will she allow 
any Third Power to violate her neutrality 
either and so threaten Russia. (The only 
** third Power ^ also threatening the Baltic of 
course, and against whom all these Busman 
moves are directed, being Russia’s new friend,- 
Germany!) Then Finland has the eonstant 
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.and active support of the Oslo Powers. And 
last but not least she has the moral support 
df America — ^which takes the whole matter out 
of a local atmosphere and makes it one of a 
i;eneral principle. These are great allies. If 
Pinland wins, she will not be the only gainer. 
It will be, at long last, a bloodless and success- 
ful stand against aggression. What a lift this 
would be to the democratic cause all over 
Europe. Indeed, even if in the endi Finland 
goes under, she has already done valiant 
service to democracy. A small country, with 
less than half a million people, has dared to 
stand up to one of the mightiest Powers on 
“earth. Win or lose, she has put an aggressor 
*on trial before the public opinion of the world. 

If Russia IS really putting on the Nazi 
mantle of aggression, it looks as if she is adopt- 
ing a fashion that is already out of date. It 
is strange that she should have decided to 
appear as an aggressor at the very moment 
when France and! Britain — and indeed opinion 
everywhere — had decided that the time had 
come to call a halt to this lawless behaviour. 
Even before the war the dictators seemed to be 
losing ground. Signor Mussolini was becom- 
ing Hitler^s messenger-boy, and Hitler, as 
already pointed out, was becoming so bankrupt, 
‘financially and morally, as to be driven to 
'desperate courses. Yet Russia has turned out 
a reactionary I She certainly has not had begin- 
ner’s luck— except in the case of Poland where 
there were good reasons. She tried to deflect 
Turkey from the latter’s undertakings to France 
and Britain and she failed. She has tried to 
intimidate Finland and has failed again, or, if 
ahe succeeds, it will be at the price of losing 
America’s goodwill. Are these queer depar- 
tures in Russian policy a sign that dictator- 
ship, even there, is loSng its cunning? The 
Russian dictatorship has lasted so long and for 
450 long its one redeeming feature seemed to be 
that at least its ener^es were directed to rais- 
ing the standard of living, rather than towards 
aggression and war, that it seemed to be 
broad-based and enduring. But can even 
:;Stalin, that fabulous giant, steer Russia along 
this new and anomalous course ? Tlie 
4ipolop8ts for Russia try to argue that it will 
all come right in the end, that when we see the 
whole picture, we will see that she acted for 
the bert. But why, if her motives are above 
suspicion, does she cloak them in the language 
of Nasi aggression ? The voice is the voice of 
the Nazis, the hands are the hands of Nasi 
.aggression. Can the ^irit really be some- 
thing dlf^ieat? If her action all along is 


only directed against German aggression, why 
need she feign friendship with Germany f 
The new German-Russian “ friendship ** has 
thrown English ideas about both into confu- 
sion. But it can be nothing to the confusion 
produced in Germany and Russia. For the 
moment, they jubilated at so successfully 
over-reaching the clever French and the stuck- 
up English. But it is difficult, surely, for the 
more reflective to close their eyes to the truth 
that they have not so much cut the ground from 
under our feet as from under the feet of their 
own revolutions. 

Hitler called in Russia, in a critical hour, 
hoping that thereby he would frighten France 
and England out of their undertakings to 
Poland. But when France and England 
decided to flight all the same, Hitler found that 
he had fallen into the power of Russia instead. 
The first and obvious sign of this was that 
Berlin, to whom so many States — ^Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and even Prance and 
England in the days of ^‘'appeasement ” — had 
so often gone on pilgrimage, was now herself 
to learn how to sue. There began a one-way 
traffic to Moscow where, judging by the tragic 
changes which are now beii^ imposed in 
Eastern Europe and the Baltic, Stalin required 
von Ribbentrop, as the price of Russia’s 
neutrality in the war against France and 
England, to sipi away all the ambitions^ 
renounce the claim to a free hand in Eastern 
Europe, which were the very reasons tiiat 
Germany entered upon the war. Indeed if 
reports of what happened in the Kremlin are 
true, von Ribbentrop found himself in the very 
position in which the Nazis, only a few months 
ago, had put President Hacha. There are reports 
of his drawing back aghast at what was put 
before him to sign, while Stalin stood smiling 
behind him and pointing to the place left ready 
for his signature. 

There seems no end to the misery which 
the Nazis have drawn down upon Europe, and 
especially upon Germans, as a result of iiheir 
over-weening and over-reaching ambitions. The 
first article of their belief was that the 
Germans were racially superior to every other 
breed on earth. Arising out of that they 
believed in the right of Germany to empire in 
Europe, to impose her rule upon and to 
exploit her neighbours, since tliose neighbours 
were her inferiors and, in her view, inferiws 
have not equal ri^ts to live. In this, of 
course, they were but echoing Bismarck whci 
quite jfrankly adopted for Germany th^ role of 
the wolf in Europe. Said Bismarek in lids day, 
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referring to Poland : Strike the Poles until 
they lose the courage to live. I have much 
aympathy with them. . . but we must exter- 
minate mem. The wolf is not responsible for 
being what God made him.” But the 
German wolf is doubling on its traces now. 
Instead of invading neighbouring folds it is 
retreating. 

The great German retreat which is going 
on at present, retreat from the Baltic, retreat 
from Eastern Europe and the Balkans, is I 
think the most tragic feature of the war so 
far. It seems to be due to two main reasons. 
On the one hand, the Bolsheviks seem to have 
insisted that German nationals must be with- 
drawn from their new sphere in and around 
Baltic; on the other, the Nazis, growing des- 
perate for funds and foreign exchange, decided 
to call home from abroad Germans and all the 
capital they couldi convert. Some of these 
Germans had been settled where they were for 
hundreds of years. But the Nazis seem to 
believe they can move human beings about as 
if they were potted plants, A hundred and 
five thousand Germans must be uprooted from 
the Baltic States. But apart from these there 
are aibout two and a half million Germans 
scattered over Denmark, the Low Countries, 
Italy, Hungaiy and the Balkans. These 
German minorities are told whether they are to 
«) or stay by their leaders writing in the local 
Press. (It is amazing, incidentally, that such 
sovereign States as Denmark and Turkey 
adimit of this interference — as it surely is. 
Amazing that a country like Roumania, who 
may herself be the next victim of German 
aggression, should have to allow her German 
minority to convert their estates, business, 
bank balances and other propertv, into ex- 
change to swell the German war chest.) Bui 
this uprooting of Germans is only one-half of 
the misery. Hitler proposes, it iB said, to 
settle them in Poland and especially the 
Polish corridor. They are to have the busi- 
nesses of dispossessed Polish Jews. It is even 
said that some of them will be settled in 
Czecho-Slovakia — and Czechs carried off into 
captivity m Siberia, as part of the cruel racial 
untangling that Germany and Russia seem to 
have agi^ between them ! If all these 
tmible crimes are to be completed, no wonder 
President Booeevelt warned an Inter-Govem- 
mental Committee on Refugees the other day 
as to what they might wqpmi at the end of the 
War. can estimate on a reasonable 

gK^Ctrine of chance, ^ be said, ** that there may 
1^ not Ijsmm but 19*009,000 or 90X100,000 men, 


women and children belonging to many races* 
and many religions living in many countries^ 
and possibly on many continents, who will 
enter into the wide picture — the problem of 
the human refugee.” 

Thinking over such questions as these,, 
people in England are beginning to realise that 
whether the war ends soon or late Europe will 
take years and years to recover from its 
wounds. But will it end soon ? ... At the 
moment of writing all the signs are that- 
Germany is contemplating, after all, the much- 
proclaimed lightning stroke. But the stroke is 
to be directed solely against England. In the 
Nazi view of the war there has been a 
crescendo of warnings to the Allies, which the 
latter have rashly rejected, and now they must 
take the consequences. First of all, Hitler 
offered France and Britain peace,” on the 
grounds that as Poland was defeated there was 
no sense in going on with war. Next von 
Ribbentrop, in nis speech at Danzig, gave 
France an invitation to a separate peace. Last, 
and rather tamely, their great friend Russia 
has scouted the claims of the British blockade 
— and, with a non sequitur rather more glar- 
ing than Hitler’s own, declares that with 
Poland defeated and out of the picture, the 
war which France and Britain are waging'- 
reveals itself in its true colours as an 
imperialist war. 

Are we in England then to expect a series- 
of devastating air raids ? The Germans would 
like us to think sO' and to shake in our shoes. 
They hint that they will strike before we can 
get from America all those aeroplanes that we 
have ordered, and which the lifting of the arms^ 
embargo will now release to ue. Well, we shall 
soon see. The general opinion seems to be 
that if an air war is tb be launched against* 
England), the Nazis will first invade the Low 
Countries. To attempt an air war against 
England from German air bases is not held to 
be practicable. By such a route the Nazi 
planes would have a long stretch of sea to 
come down and would be vulnerable to attack 
from our planes taking off from Norfolk. It 
is expected therefore that the Nazis may invade 
Holland (as the easiest way into Belgium, since 
Holland is less well prepared than Belgium^ 
and the Dutch-Belgian frontier is not defended 
at aU). Once in Belgium the Nazis wouMi 
have ^eir aerodromes within a hundred miles 
of England. Are the Nazis eonteoiplating: 
such a gamble ? Or do they refiect that our* 
own planes have twice fiown over 
and that their industrial areas are mwA tmm 
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easily reached than are our own ? As Air- 
Commodore L.E.O. Charlton points out hi an 
article published yesterday, Air power can 
hit both ways, and the wreckage of her coal 
and iron fields, together with the future silence 
of her heavy industry, may appear in the eyes 
of Germany too big a price to pay ...” 

Some move at all events will have to be made 
soon by Gennany. Some success will have to bo 
flung to the German masses to keep up their 
morale. They do not seem to have enjoyed 
the victory over Poland as much as the Nazis 
expected. When the war fili«s have been 
shown in the cinemas, far from being elated' at 
the spectacle many people have left hurriedly, 
sick at the sight of the ruin their arms have 
made. At the same time their nerves are 
being frayed by the privations resulting from 
the Fr^nco-British blockade. There is in 
particular a serious shortage of fats and a 
worse shortage of textiles. Shortage of soap 
and shortage of clothes ! What an irritation 
this must be to the civilian population. But 
the evil goes far deeper. Any German who 
remembers the last war must feel apprehensive 
about the economic situation. How can 
Germany face a long war when already there 
has been a 50 per cent, increase in Income Tax 
in addition to capital taxes, already savings 
banks deposits and insurance funds arc begin- 
ning to be mobilised, when foreign trade can 
only be done by barter (which means that 
German industries, already hard-pressed to feed 
the war machine, must produce a margin to 
cover exports) — ^when, above all, they see that 
a flight from the mark has already begm. 

It is said that the younger generation in 
Germany believe absolutely in Hitler and will 
follow wherever he leads. But what must the 
older people think ? * What must the women 
above all think ? When the Nazis came 
into power, they said that women were 
too ” precious ” to work alongside men in 
industiy — and drove them back into their 
homes. But today, to feed the war machine, 
they have issued a decree ordering forced labour 
for women between the ages of fifteen and 
seventy years of age. As a French speaker, 
broadcaetin« to Germany, remarked the other 
day, ** Hitler promised you marriage and 
maternity. He will give you a million 
dead. . . ** 

There are those who believe that Hitler’s 
next step will not only be against England. 
While F^and is attacked by sea and by air, 
the Nasi armies will perhaps turn their atten- 
tkMi to the Balkans, in partssiilar to Ronmania. 


Mil 

No other explanation, they think, can be' giveih 
for the great diplomatic activity which is aliO 
going on now in Berlin. The Nazis of courais 
were very set-back by the Treaty with Turkey. 
More still have they resented the moves which 
have followed in the Mediterranean, which 
seemed to suggest that the Balkan States^ 
under the lead of Turkey, might come to an 
understanding with Italy and so stabilise con- 
ditions in the Mediterranean — under the seal 
of Franco-British approval. 

Are these the considerations now exercip- 
ing Nazi diplomats and do they furnish the 
reason for the forthcoming visit of General 
Goering to Rome ? Do the Nazis still hope to- 
retrieve something from Eastern Europe, and 
is Russia, whose neutrality to say the least is 
maleficent, disposed to allow Germany a little 
.«^cope there ? After all, Russia can always 
swoop on Roumania, as she did on Poland, once- 
Germany has gone in and disintegrated the 
situation first ... I hope all these speculations 
are ill-founded. But it Is difficult to forget 
that strange warning which Molotov made in 
his speech the other day. Why did he prophesy 
that the war will spread over Ewrope andf 
beyond ? , 

The proposed visit of Goering to Italy 
however — and incidentally it is anoth^ 
example of how the Nazis arc now the 
pilgrims — is hedged about with uncertainties. 
It has been rumoured in Rome, then denied 
in Berlin, then confirmed in Berlin. It 
follows, too, on changes in Mussolini’s cabinet 
which, on the whole, reduced its Axis prepon- 
derance. (Although the Ovomale d* Italia, in 
true Italian fashion, at once sought to redress 
the balance by announcing ** Fascism remains 
anti-Communist. but also undiangeably anti- 
democratic ” 1) Italy plainly, as before an<f 
always, will come out on whichever she ^cides 
will be the winning side. England also is 
courting her. We have concluded an economic 
agreement with her. Less oreditabiy we are 
to send a Consul-General to Duraezo, thereb^r 
more or less recognizing the Italian eonqueirt 
of Albania. 

But while Signor Mussolini and his Fascist 
Cabinet debate *their balancing act, there are 
forces in Italy which they cannot affoid to 
ignore--and that is the Pope and the Cafholic 
Church, The P<^ has been deeply distressed' 
at the ravages whitdi the Nazis have made mr 
Catholic Poland. He has expressed his 
pathy, moreover, in an EWolwal wmeh 
attacks the whole theory of the Totalitariab 
State ... In other wor^, as i bava abea% 
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pointed out, the tide ia seitmg against 
Diciatorahip. France and Britain were proof 
of thie when they decided at long last that the 
Naei challenge must be met. America 
^enxforsed this when her President said that 
people could not be neutral in their thoughts. 
Turk^ followed on when she stuck to her 
agreement with Prance and Britain in face of 
combined German and Russian pressure. And 
today Fmland, with ail the odds against her, 
im added her weight. Everyomy whatever 
thoir religious aflBinities, knows that the Pope is 
atating the truth when he says : 

idea which creditB the State with unlimited 
authority is not simply an error harmful to the internal 
life of nations ... hut it likewise injures the relations 
between peoples, robs the law of nations of its foundations, 
meana the v elation of the rights of others, and impedes 
agreement and peaceful intercourse.** 

I had hoped to say something on the 
subject of war aims. It ia much in the air at 
present and at least three considered state- 
ments have been published within the last few 
4ay8. The most-discussed has been that of an 
American woman journalist, Dorothy-Thomp- 

which appeared in the Davy Telegraph and 
Post, the most statesmanlike per- 


haps that of Sir Walter Layton which 
appeared in the Newe-Chronide; and iiye 
most important, no doubt, that which 
appeared in The Times — ^important because it 
appeared in that journal, which foreigners 
always insist must be the voice of the Britiah 
Governmeut. The Times statement, at all 
events, has been much discussed in France — 
and sat on heavily “by the papers of the Right 
there. The Times advocated a form of 
federalism (but Right opinion in France 
believes first of all in the watch on the Rhine 
. . . And who* can say it is wrong, even if they 
feel it is wrong I) 

But there is no time to write any more. 
So I will close with this. It is said by distin- 
guished refugee German writers that the ever- 
lasting German dilemma is this. Germany is 
short of raw materials. She does not possess 
them. So she always feels she must go to war 
and conquer territories which have them. And 
she always loses the war because she has 
not got them ... So what are we going to do 
to free her, and Europe, from this vicious 
recurring circle ? 

■Westminister 
6th November, 1939 


DOMINION STATUS FOR INDIA— WHEN ? 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 

Vice^Chairmm & Hon. Secretary of the British Committee on Indian and Burman 
Affairs^ Member of the Bwma Rotmd Table Conference, Avsthor of “ India in 
Transition “ I Refer to India ”, etc. 


One of the most important debates in Parlia- 
ment since the War began was undoubtedly 
that on India initiated by Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
-on behalf of the Labour Opposition on 26th 
^October, 1939. In that debate there was an 
unusual amount of agreement as to the futuie 
status of India, But even if the debate had 
been unanimous in regard to the early and 
definite advent of Dominion Status in India, 
that, by itself, would have carried matters little 
fturther as far as India is concerned, as it is the 
^rds of Acts of Parliament and not the pious 
hopes or intentions expressed in Parliamentaiy 
debates that alone count. It is well to consi- 
der, therefore, what exactly is the position 
today and how pledges not incorporated in 
Acts of Parliament have been interpreted in the 
Iriast by various members of His Majesty’s 
present Governmeoet 


Lord Irwin, as Viceroy in 1929, on the 
authority of the Government of the day, made 
his famous Declaration that “the natural issue 
of India’s progress”, as contemplated in the 
Preamble of the Government of India Act of 
1919, was “the attainment of Dominion Status.” 

Lord Linlithgow, the present Viceroy, on 
17th October, 1939, approv^ this interpretation 
of the meaning of the Preamble and continued : 

need Qot dilate on the irorde that Statement* 
They are clear and positive. They are enshrined in the 
Parliamentary record. They stand as a definite and 
categorical exposition of the policy of His hfafetly^ 
Government today and of their intentions today in this 
end, the future constitutional devdiopment and the por- 
tion of India,” ^ 

Lord Zetland, the Secretary of State for 


l. Cmd. 6121 of 
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India, speaking in the House of Lords on iSth 
October, 1939, said that 

** Responsible self^govenunent for India is the goal 
which has been set iortk by Parliament in the Preamble 
of the Ac» of X919: and it was wth the full authority 
of the Government of the day that the Foreign Secretary 
(Lord Halifax, then Lord I^n) stated ten years later 
that the natural issue of India’s progress as there contem- 
plated—that is to say in the Preamble of the Act of 1919 
—was the attainment of Doming>n Status. From that 
objective we never have had, nor do we now intend, to 
depart.” 

Now that sounds very well, and if nothing 
had happened to cause doubtg since Lord 
Irwin’s Declaration it might well be asked why 
Indians refuse to accept so '"clear and positive” 
a declaration from which we never have had 
any intention to depart. But is this quite an 
accurate statement on the part of the Secretary 
of State ? 

Indians do not and cannot forget that since 
Lord Irwin’s Declaration in 1929 we have had 
a Joint Select Cimmittee of both Houses of 
Parliament, presided over by Lordi Linlithgow 
himself, in 1933 and after that the passage 
through Parliament of the present Government 
of India Act of 1935. Nor can they forget that 
the interpretation now accepted has ^en de- 
parted from — or explained away — by prominent 
members of His Majesty’s present Government 
since it was made in 1929. 

In the present (1935) Government of India 
Act the words ""Dominion Status” nowhere occm* 
— ^and, indeed, they were specially excluded 
in spite of the pleadings ef H. H. the Aga 
Khan and the other British Indian delegates 
who sat with the Joint Select Committee, that 
they should be included. 

It may be that the interpretation of the 
words of the Preamble*of the 1919 Act bear the 
interpretation put upon them by Lord Irwin 
and Linlithgow. It may be that such interpre- 
tation was accepted by the Government of the 
day in 1929 and is accepted by the present 
Government. But there are other words in that 
Preamble that are also accepted by the Govem- 
mentH-words that state in tenns that the 
British Parliament alone is to be the judge of 
the pa^ at which India will reach that status, 
and indeed whether (as Mr. Baldwin, the Prime 
Minister, stated in the House of Commons in 
Mmh, 1936 at the conclusion of the India 
debate) the next step should be retrogression or 
progression. 

It is only right, therefore, that the state- 
ments of members of the British Goveinment 
of today, made since Lord Irwin’s Declaration 


of 1929, should be examined, to realise 
how they have interpreted that declaralion mm 
the terms of which as an objective ”we 
have had, nor do we now intend, to depart**’ 

Mr, Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty and an important member of the 
present Government, told the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, over which Lord Linlithgow presided, 
on 24th October, 1933, four years after the 
Declaration was made, that 

”No member of the Cabinet, and certainly not the 
Prime Minister, meant, contestplated, or wished to suggest 
the establishment of a Dominion constitution for India 
in any period which human beings ought to take into 
account.” * 

Lord Linlithgow, in the statement I have 
above referred to, went on to refer to the Instru- 
ment of Instructions issued by His Majesty 
the King-Emperor to him and to his predecessor 
as Governor-General of India which concludes 
with the words 

*'that the partnership between India and the United 
Kingdom within Our Empire mav be furthered to the 
end that India may of tain its due place among Out 
Dominions (Itallea mine) 

Mr. Churchill, when these words were* 
pointed out to him during his evidence before 
the Joint Select Committee, argued that* ’due 
place ” did not mean equal place ”, and did 
not involve the grant of a status equal to that 
of Australia or Canada.^ Has Mr. Churohill 
changed his views, or do the Government accept 
the interpretation given by him before the 
Joint Select Committee ? Sir Samuel Hoare, 
speaking in the Debate, seemed to disagree 
with Mr. ChuTchiirs statement quoted above. 
In answer to Mr. Wedgwood Benn, he said : 

There are no two kinds of Dominion Sutus as some 
people **seem to think” 

and that when India got Dominion Status it 
would be 

"of the full status of equality with the other Brltidk 
Commonwealths.” * 

But even Lord Halifax himself told the 
Joint Select Committee, on IBth July, 11^, itiat 
the "much discussed Declaration” which he, 
as Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, had made in 19W 

"dealt entirely with the realm of nltiniate parpose. It 
made no commitmeiU whatiiver gs to date,” 

Does that still stand ? Can we give xto 
kind of indication of wihen we anticipate, with 
goodwill on both sides, that India may tate heV 


2. Minutes of Evidence, No. 41, p. 1842. 
d. fbidH p. isiso. 

4. Hansard, Vol. 352, No. 188, Col. 1834, 36 Oai 
1939. 
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4flii4'pfaKB <9Mb, tfa* o&er ntendien, of the 
iMflb of Nfttions ? Or do we 

wiaie tiuit iti emut eome to pass “ in luijr 
pdriod HIIMlr heisge ou^t to take into 
aiMKniQtii*niil(^ i» «»wwfer m the "realm of ulia- 

HiMMi'jMe 'v^ qUeetHAB for India. 

Lend 'Rwkddlour added to thift by telling 
"tite Onomittee in regard to Lord Irwin’s 
Dnalairiilklim and ite effect : 


^Ultto wne tbe word* of the Vioaray. They ccd 
Iw DMNMtled hr PetliuBent” 

* tl]ie point wad also emphasised by the 
Gkairbian of the Conservative M.Fs’ India 
Committee, Sir John Wardlaw-Miine, M.P., 
apeakinjg in the Honee of Commons in December, 
1984 when the Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of bo^ Hoosee of Parliament was under 
idiacuseion, in thede words: 


“No pledse giren by any Seeietary of State or any 
Vlaaroy hag any lead bearing on the matter at all. The 
only tUng tba( Parawient ia really bound by ia the Act 
of , 


In the Houaa of Lords debate Lord 
Raitfmtlour went even further. Speaking there, 
'0n.>l8th Decmnber 1934, he said ; 


"J*. ai.tM.^> ft Viceroy, no etatemeot by ftfty 
MlNimilYe fbe SoTflreign, no statement by the 
*nm indeed no stftte^ht by the Soverei|^ 

IMielly can md Parlbunent ftgiunst its judgment.” 


tilifi may be true in a strictly 
Wil sense, it is, as mr Tdj Bahadur Sapru 
TOWted, "veiy poor statesmanship to say so 
to adxSf^ It. " 

^nemiar of the present Govern- 
mei^ SimanbAjpeaking in the House 

of Oqpimons on ?JSth March, 1833, admitted 
that we had given pie4g^s to India. 


is no qnniiinn ftt all that this cmmtry is 

« , as elearly as are ein be pkdged, in honour and 
ay: and pledge la undoubtedly to pursue in 
^ iadbfeii Eiailte « road addoh will lead to respon^blt 
IPeWanieiit.^ 

But, yefery^ to tiiat pledge, ffir John 
euntiimea:^ 


hare glfen It mad we Ste bounds our 

e’ui#dgff|eb« le hm tie cennMra 

4t9 do our best 10 tidft U/** (Italics mine) 

Of mmi commoit is &at hgr 

i^ese quafid^fing woncb ^with^ our 

i m w. asut ItMu 


discretion and judgmeid)'’ Sir John 
laterally took away from the Pledge my ^i*al 
binding character. The consent or ooncurreuee 
of^ those to whom the pledge was |^ven was 
never adced for this radical alteratJon of its 
terms. Does this unilateral qualification still 
stand ? 

There was much force in the argum^ in 
the Memorandum submitted to the Joint Select 
Committee by H. H. the Aga Khan and the 
other British Indian delegates wherein they said 
that Indian public opinion 

*^ha8 been piobundly disturbed by the attempts made 
during the last two or three years to qualify the repeated 
pledges given by responsible Ministers on bebaH His 
Majesty’s Government. Since it ia a|^areUtly oontended 
that only a definite statement in an Act of Parliament 
would be binding on future Parliaments, and that even 
the solemn declaration made by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor on a formal occasion is not authoritative« we 
feel that a declaration in the Preamble (of the Act) 
IS essential in order to remove present grave misgiviiigs and 
avoid future misunderstandings.” 

This was refused by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
who was then Secretary of State for India, and 
IS now a member of the War Cabinet. The 
Preamble of the 1818 Act stands with its state- 
ment that the British Parliament alone is the 
judge of India’s fitness for further constitutional 
progress or whether, in Mr. Baldwin's words, 
the next step is to be retrogression or progres- 
sion. 

Nowhere m the present Government of 
India Act (1836) is there any mention of 
Dominion Status^ There is no Preamble to the 
Act. It has been made abundantly daar to 
Indians that no statement of any Viee^* Prime 
Minister or even the King-Empmr himeeif 
over-rule the words of an Act of Parliament. 
Even a debate in Parliament does nc4 carry 
the matter further. The only thing to do, there- 
fore, if the British Government really mean 
what they say about Dominion Status for Hidia, 
is to pass an amending Aci-~which can be done 
quickly as war li^lation— removing the 
present grave misgivingB and "to y^oid future 
misunderstandings^, as the British Indian dele- 
gates asked, deMing the words in the Preamble 
of the 1919 Act which Indians have always 
rightly regarded as an insult to them, Itnd 
stating specifically that Dominion Siidhs % &e 
kirn imdb it IS intended to rea^ «($ quidltly.aB 

S ible with the asristasoe imd.||Md#0 of 
Ans of all races, cmeds ind clMek. 
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THE NEPAL MUSEUM 

By SIVA NARAYANA SEN 
Keeper, Nepal Mmeum 


In Conder’s Modem Traveller, after relating 
the death of the aged Nandai by poison (given 
by his minister Sacatara), he proceeds : 

“The ctime did not, however, go unpSniBbod; Saca- 
tara and all iita sons, except one, were put to dealA; and 
to secure himself against hostile daimants to the crown, 
Upadhanwa gave orders for the massacre of all his half- 
brothers, the childrcii of Nanda by different mothers. 
Chandragupta alone escaped, and fled to the court of 
Parvateswara, ‘Lord of the Mountains* or King of Nepal; 
to whom he, offered one-half of his Kingdom if he would 
assist him in taking die field against his enemy. In 
conjunction with his powerful ally aided by a body of 
Greek auxiliaries, Chandr^pta defeated Upadhanwa, 
with great slaughter, under the walls of his capital, the 
monarch himself being among the slain, and took posaes- 
sion of the throne of his father. His promise to 



In Walsh’s The Coinage of Nepal, in the 
beginning {Jomnal of the Boyal Aldatic Society, 
July, 1908, pp, 876-677), (ib kamed 
notes : 

“Th^ early edna are laiie copper pieces of vary- 
mg imfftA, hut with the exo<pffio& w coibw No, 1 (1P7 
grains) and No, 6 (249 grdna), thtgr approximate to a 
standvd of U pattas, or 180 graina, the wd^t of the 
pana being 144 grains. As noted by Six A Cunningham 
and Professor Rapaon, they hear a xefiemblance to the 
second class of Yaueffteya coin! which is piohahly due to a 
common origin from the coins of th» Kuaanat. THdr 
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are exactly the same as on the Nepal coins. The con- 
clusion that tlie Nepal coinage was derived from that of 
the Kusanas is home out by the fact that Kusana corns 
have been dug up in the nei|d^bourhood of Kathmandu, 
which would seem to show that these coins were cithm 
current in Nepal in early times, being brought by 
merchants, or were hrougbt by pilgrims. I have two 
coins of Wema Ksdphises (B5-120 AJ).) and one of 
Kaalshha <120*150 A.D.), which were dug up at 
which were sent me by Colonel Pears when 
resident in Nepal. Tl»e seated figure of a deity on a lotus 
seat, and *dso the seated figure of a deity or a King on 
a tl^ne with one leg banging down, were also probably 
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copied from the Kusana coinage. In some coins of 
Huvishka the eeated figpve is so like that on Mananka’s 
coin as to at once stomt the connection. The seated 
figure of the deity or lung with one leg hanging down, 
and the trident on long atraight shaft with battle-axe 
to left, as on coins of Pamtpati, also have their proto- 
types in the Kusana coins of Kadphtses 11 and of Huvrshka, 
in the hunmod bull standing by itself in cmns of 
Kadphiies 1« and the elephant in coins of Huviihka, 
thou^ with a rider on its back/' 

Freeh evidenec has come to light establish- 
ing the dominion of the Kushanas in 
Champaran. A hoard of sixty pieces of copper 
coins of early Kushanas was dug out at Radhia, 
the village whldi is marked by a pillar of 
Asoka. It beooa^, therefore, very probable 
that tiie early Kushanas ruled also in Nepal. 
Early stone monuments are in line with early 
Gupta AH. 

Boddlusm was miroduosd by the Emperor 
Aeoka into Nepal amongst a population nearly 
wholly non-Aryan— the KirAtas. Saivism, the 
oHhodox caste system, and Aryan population 
in ai^reciable numbers and as a dominant 
factor were introduced by the Liohchhavi 
dyaaasty for the first time, in the third century 
of the Glgistisn Era, and the ppoeesg eontinned 


on. Nepal is intimately connected with Bihar 
and Bexigal. But Nepal is so secluded and cut 
off from Bihar and Bengal aloiig with the rest 
of Northern India that the Indian knows more 
of distant lands than of Nepal, which, is his 
ancient colony and which has been a part of 
his Indian Empire for centuries and where one 
of his most sacred shrines is enthroned — ^the 
•Pasupatinath of thA Hindus. 

Kirata Dynasty was the first to rule in 
Nepal (690 B.C. to 110 A.D.). Two Gupta 
Dynasties reigned here. The coins establish 
their connecth>n^ with %lh<e Imp^al Guptas. 
Thakuri Kings contributed a lot in shaping the 
culture of the land. Malla dynasty continued 
until the Gorkha conquest. Gorkha Dynasty 
was founded by Prithvi Narayana Sha’s con- 
quest of the country in 1768 A.D., and continues 
to the present time. 

Nepal alone among Asiatic powers hmghever 
suffered either the galling triumph m the 
Moslem or the commercial results of Christian 
expansion. She is the only independent Hindu 
kingdom on earth ^s surface. Nepal is full of 
antiquities and relics of the past, dowered with 
wealth and peopled from both the norUiem and 
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southern civilisations of Asia. The strange 
blending in Nepal rfirines of the cults of 
Buddhism and Hinduism without clash or con- 
scious inconsisfcepcy is remarkable. The magni- 
ficence of her scenery and Ibe crowning glories 
of the Himalayas are lasdnating. Her an 
and arobiteoture are highly appealing to the 
connoisseur. 

During the reign of the late Maharaja Sir 
Chandra, who first began introducing reforms 
into Nepal, the necessity to making a coUeo- 
tlon of ftrchaedogical, amhit^logical and 
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ariifitic material from the territory and house Thjs three-storied building runs ( | i [M 

thm in the Chami SHkhana (the old amtoury) south facing a wide stretch of land wMA Gs 
whm one of the finest arms collection was been kept reserved for the target 
wBitmg to be cared for, was first impressed Nepalese army. 

u^n ^e govemm^t by Lt. Genl. Sir Kaiser In the year 1926, since General Sir Kalnier 
Snumshere Jung Bahadur Rana (now Southern- took charge of the building wi^ a view to 

organising a national museum for Nepal, the 

^^^^■|||||||[||||||[||||||H old C'hauni 8Ukh4n4 assumed the name 
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Commanding-General, present on leave 
U. S. A.). He is the third son of the late Maha- 

It will be convenient to begin a 
survey of the past history of the present Nepal 
Museum. said to have originated 

with the Arsenal. The builofing 

Ohaunif on the western^ side the river 
Vknumati, has a beautiful setting against the 

background. This was built by General 
Mimsen Thapa in the year 1819 A.D., to house 
the Arsenal. The late Maharaja Sir Chandra 
added the northern and southern wings in 1926. 

General Bhimsen Hiapa became Prime Minis^ BHHHHHBHHHIHHHHHI 
ter of N^al on 10th April, 1806. He com- Major*G«n«Fal Mrigeodra Shonuhere Jting Bahadur 
mitted suicide in prison, 29th July, 1889 after Rana, MA., PreMut iDhnetor-General of m Musettm 
havi^ been removed firc^ office in 1837. 

"file building ooeupieB a rectangular site, * Silkhatoa Museum. " The peoplej^however, know 
285 feet wide and 300 mt long, a fe# hundred it better by Its popular name--Oiauni Silkhana 
yafdd south of the famous Swayambhu Temple, —even todUo^. 
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Gwieral Sir Kaiser— the first Director- 
General of this institution — ^began the collec- 
tion of pots and pans and varieties of mis- 
cellaneous art and cultural objects which have 
now formed the nucleus of various sections 
within the museum. In these sections, Nepars 
creation of multiform beauties of design and 
colour, her ways of dealing with her fellows, 
her co-operation and dissensions; her ideals and 
lofty aspiratioiiSt her inevitable blunders and 
disappointments; in short, all her gropings, 
disheartening failures and unbelievable 
triumphs are reealled 

Civilisation depends upon the discoveries 
and inventions man has been able to make, 
togetiber with the incalculable effects these 
hal^ had his daily conduct, thou^ts and 
fefdinga The N^al Mueemn is mmdng an 
effort to illustrate faithfully the culture and 
civilisation of the land. 

With the beginning of the present regime 
.of Bis Hii^iiieBs the Maharaja Joodha Shum- 
ihere Jung Bahadur Rana. Nepal is having 
Institutions and radieal changes in the 


spheres of politics,* economics, and society. The 
noble Maharaja wants his ooimtry to be at par 
with other independent countries of the world 
and to glorify the Hindu culture. He has 
taken up the cause of Nepal in right earnest 
and the harmonious co-operation of his trusted 
and able lieutenants with his national aspira- 
tions, has brought into Nepal a new impetus 
for the nation to keep pace with the march of 
progress. 

Maharaja Joodha was quick to realise 
the value and importance of the national 
museum properly organised and made neces- 
sary provisions for the same. 

193$, the said * Chaimi Silkhana ' 
assumed the name of the Nepal Museum and 
lie doors were opened to the public on 12th 
February,^ 193$. Before thia, visitors were 
allowed to see and examine the materials with- 
in the arsenal, with permission from the 
palace. 

The writer of this article, took ehmrge of 
the museum cm 23rd Augost, 198$. 

His ig g iripey* i n t c T e st m 
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the museiRn and his sympathy and blessings 
are great hssets of the same* 

A museum has definite ambitions and aims 
at serving a city in many ways. To be success- 
ful its poljicy must be clearly defined from the 
commencement, Kathmandu can be lielped in 
its educational and industrial life by an active 
teaching museum, and the purposes of the 
present estahlishinent wHl be threefold: — 

(1) Exhibitory: intended for the general 

cultural instruction of an enauiring public; by 
taking ad^pt^ of the teadiing potentialities 
of special ^mdiibits, by displa3ring them so that 
the visitor can assimilate ml that they 
have to fieaeh, by adopting the method of 
the Japanese (which is being imitated in 
Europe and America today) , who do not tise 
their trej|8ares as penpancnt ornaments but 
draw upon ^em periodical^ for dii^lay, by 
varying the exhibihEi coxitftanliy and axtaiudna 
them to sBnnila^ Interest, no 

on exhibition which is not capable of attracting 
and instruct^; and by means of '^step by 
step” eidbilpts to illiistirate Nepal industries. 

(2) Ihe second purpose is of equal im- 


portance: the Museum will be a store-house for 
the safeguarding of objects for particular 
investigation, which will be readily available 
at all times, in the same manner as reference 
books in a library. In this way it is hoped 
that the museum will become a centre for new 
ideas and inspirations for the advancement of 
knowledge. Its aim is to be useful; it- will 
welcome the manufacturer, the designer, the 
artist, and student, as well as the ethnologist, 
the archaeologist, the naturalist, and any other 
enquirer, whatever may be his aim. It is not 
only impossible but undesirable that all the 
material in a museum should be plac^ on 
exhibition, although it should be readily avail- 
able for those who seek it. 

(3) The third function is what may be 
termed extra>*mural: 

(<t) By giving frequent lectures and 
demonstoations to aduHa and school 
children, for by' ■“such means many 
oitisens may be induced to take a live 
interest in some branch of art on 
natural science. 

(b) Circulating loan collections to 
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sohoolfi, in order to train the ehiMren 
into the ** museum habit” and to*give 
every child an opportunity of develop- 
ing his hatural creative powers. 
Having a desire to visit a museum, a 
child on leaving school, is not left 
without that stimulation which helps 
to lay the foundation for more seri- 
ous study in after life. In the pro- 
posed new building a children’s sec- 
tion will be provided. 

A museum should have 


gether in your own mind in chains of eaim and 
effect, and tlhat accurately, patiently, calmly, 
witliout prejudice, vanity, or temper. 

The opening of the Museum is a landmark 
in the cultural, educational and artistic life of 
Nepal. It must live and grow alongside the 
commercial, educational and industrial art 
future of Nepal, playing its part in its way to 
help all citiaens. It is a truism to say that a 
museum lives more by what it gives than by 
what it receives. 


a living interest, responsive 
to the needs of a commercial 
and industriai community, a 
place where the citizens will 
be guided and encouraged. 

The object of art exhibits is 
to create- a fine taste and a 
love of the beautiful, for 
aesthetics are part of the real 
experience of life, although 
we do not attempt to define 
what beauty is. The desire 
is to bring knowledge to the 
artist and craftsman; with 
refreshment and enrichment 
of mind and soul to others, 

‘for the ability to see a thing 
and see it truly is usually an 
acquired accomplishment. 

While it is the wish to 
promote interest in culture 
and art among all classes, » 
museum would be incomplete 
without exhibits to illustrate 
the subjects of natural science. 

They give a beneficial train- 
ing to those persons^ whp 
devote to them their leisure, 
no matter what their calling 
may be. By the study of 
science men acquire a sense 
of order amdi method, develop 
the power of observation, and 
are stimulated to healthy 
exercise; a spirit of enquiry 
and scientific method of deal- 
ing with problems is created. 

We must acquire something 
of that habit of mind which 
the «tudy of natural aeience 
gives: the art of seeing, the 
art of knowing what we see, the art of com- The collections in the Museum have, of 
pamg, of perceiving true likenesses and true late months, quite outgrown the space aocoii* 
differences, and so of classifying and arrange roodaikm which the building affords. The 
wbat you see, the art of cenmeeting facts to- coliecdon is entirely of a territorial <!haraeti^. 
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The argent need for exteoBion is known to and 
has be^ approoiated by Hib Highness the 
Maharaja, aod hopes are entertained that a 
new buildinjg pkniaed andi equipped on the 
most lineft will shortly be erceted, 

for whieh plans have already been drawn up, 
estimated and the i^uisite amount sanctioned. 

The Museum is visited daily by quite a 
good number of visitors, mostly resident. 

On entering the building the visitor is first 
attracted to the life-size, seated, bronze cast, 
of Queen Tripura Sundan Devi (p. 666). She 



[Photo : Balkrishna 

An our ointment made of gold, ruby, pearl and 
omerald. The figure la of 18 armed Bhagavati, 
cot tmt from a ruby. Weighs about 4 tolts. 

16th century. Reoemly acquired by the 
museum at a heavy price 

was the Queen consort of the King Rana Baha- 
dur (1777 to 1799), After the death of 
her husband^ Queen Tripura succeeded to the 
regeucy and maintained it for the next twenty- 
eight years. This is a solid bronze cast weigh- 
ing about SOD lbs. 

To the right of the ground-floor corridor 
beautiful terracotta icons ate exhibited. A 
group of diflerent emai^iationz -of the Devi as 
described in Mdrkandcya Chandi is shown in 
the plate, These were collected by the 
keeM bf the museum from Bhatgaon Mong 
with other icons. After the gallery of ioemo- 
graphy the visitor comes to the ethnographical 
section where our aim is to present to the pub- 
lic flrst a technolo^cal collection illustrating 
Mfr the various articles are made; ethnologioai 
ll^bits showing the rnetbod of making pots, 
|p«i ^ ^ country. These will be 


supplemented by photographs of ^e actual 
processes, later on. 

The archaeology of the coun^, hitherto a 
practically unknown field, is being developed. 
The collection of sculptures, bronze, silver, terra- 
cotta and like objects is greatly increasing day 
by day, and work has been undertaken by the 
Museum on drawing up a report on the 
‘ Archaeological sitOfe ’ of Nepal. To begin with, 
the valley is being explored first 

In the flrst-floor we come across almost a 
complete series of oriental arms and Uie evolu- 
tion of militairy costumes of the Nepalese 
Army. Amidst the exhibits there are interest- 
ing objects like Tibetan leather-guns, guns 
manufactured in Nepal, etc. (p, 670). Personal 
arms of King Prithvi Narayana Sha are shown 
in the illustration (p 665). The oldest piece in 
this gallery is the sword which belonged, in 1550, 
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to Drabya Sha, the original leader of the 
Gurkhas into their Nepalm fastness. A non- 
resident viritor will probably reoem a start 
when he is shown into a long narrow room, 
along the centre of which are ranged nine r^- 
men t al colousa, all of which are those of 
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regiments belonging to the lorces of the East 
India Company It may be said at once that 
those lepresent — ^though in 1815 the success of 
the Gurkhas might well have led to the capture 
of two or thiec British flags-— only the victories 
of the Nepalese tioops against the rebel reei- 
ments of 1857 (see pp 660 and 670) 

To the left of the Central corridor is a 
room designated “Natural History Section ’’ 
*On the right of the same corridor is another 
room designated “Joodha Gallery where 
aikar trophies of His Highness tlhie Maharaja 
Joodha Shumshere Jung Bahadur Bana will be 
exliibited. 

Second Floor There arc here exhibited 
gold figures of Buddha, ancient swords and 
daggers, ivory carvings (p 666), brass and 
copper works (pp 667 and 670), wood carv- 
ings, specimens of local jewellery (pp. 668 and 
669), all objects of antiquity, and some several 
hundred years old (p.*672) In the central 
hall of this floor, we come across a nearly com- 
plete senes of coins of Nepal Most of these 
coins have been collected during the current 
year. Exhibited in this room are also the 
Nepalese orders and medals. Two cases con- 
tain all tliese. A collection of oil-paintmgs and 
water-colours, mostly protraits of the Nepal 
personalities, have been preserved in this cen- 
tral hall. 

Lately one of the most valuable historical 
documents of the modem period in Nepal, in 
pure gold, weighing about 30 tolas, lias been 
acquired for the Museum through the kind gift 
from His Excellency, General Lin^a Shum- 
shere Jung Bah^ur Eana (at present, 
Nepalese Minister-Plenipotentiary to the C5ourt 

85-9 


of St. James) Thest» medals were awarded to 
General Mathbar Singh Thapa by King Surendra 
Vikrama Sha (1847—1881). By these medals 
the then King transferred the sole power of 
administration to the Prime Minister. Since 
then the Prime Mmisterh aie responsible for 
Law and Order in the country General 
Mathbar Singh became Pnme Minister on •28th 
November, 1843 He was killed by Jung 
Bahadur on 18th May, 1845 

A room on this floor contamm^ masks and 
dresses of devil dancers and ofiber dancers 
(p 672) and flag paintings calls for special re- 
mark A case containing technique and materials 
for flag painting stands at the centre of the room. 

As yet the museum is in its infancy. Most 
of the exhibits are not under glass, all being 
arranged mostly on tables. Owing to the 
necessity of keeping perishable materials under 
glass, the collections are not yet exhibited in 
any very satisfactory or systematic manner^ 
but are grouped m rooms under the heads, 
Iconography, Etlmography, Arms, Agriculture, 
Game beads, etc., eti^, etc. 

It is intended that by the next year this 
shall have been materially altered. It is our 
aim to interest the pec^le of Kathmandu and 
also those residing elsewhere in the territory in 
the museum as a cultural and educational 
centre. Heretofore the prevailing conception 
of the pwpoGe of a museum was that of a 
repository for “any oM junk and native 
curios This idea, I am glad to say, is at last 
disappearing, and Kathmandu seems to be 
taking a more intelligent interest m its museum. 

Kathiniuaidu. 

ICch November, 1939. * 
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By RABINDBANATH TAGORE 

A lettfsr to Dr. Amiya Chakravarty 


Tfitmr aik me to write on the present situation, 
indicating some way out, but I know ol none. 

Here we stand; on one side the ruling 
jtower, armed in its fortress with all parapher- 
nalia of repression, protected by stringent laws 
imd red-turbaned hordes. That the country 
can be held only thus is their faith. Crowded, 
on the oUier hand, are helpless multitudes with 
empty hands and' pockets. Advised to accept 
non-violence as the panacea leading to deliver- 
ance and permanent security, they cannot yet 
entirely pin their faith to it. Because, no- 
where in the world is this principle being 
practised, for good or worse. To save man 
from such a violent beast as man, violent means 
are needed: this teaching is being followed up 
everywhere by adequate preparation and 
accumulation of material. Where men are 
debaltred from all education, they are also pre- 
vented from acquiring this particular form of 
it. Such people must for ever be recognised as 
game for man-hunters. Hedged in on all sides 
ttiey are denied even tihe right to escape like 
deer; in Reserve Forests they live, belonging 
to royal sportsmen. 

I remember the story: some credulous lady 
had adced Voltaire whether flocks of sheep 
could be slaughtered by magic words. 
Madam, he replied, that can certainly be done, 
but some arsenic is also necessary. Deadly 
administration of arsenic is so widely prevalent 
that, neither those who are being killed* nor the 
killers are able to discern any other path. 

Violent worship, propitiating the gods by 
sacrificial blood, has continued from man^s 
barbarous past up to this day. Through love 
alone is worship, great teachers have sometimes 
proclaimed, but the world has taken this to be 
true on the spiritual, not on the practical plane. 
In spheres oi life where results can be ignored 
such teaching signifies, but where results are 
needed— so runs popular conscience— the gods 
have to be won over by sanguinaiy offerings. 
Behind this lies a patient’s faith in bitter, 
punipt medicines; medicines, indeed, he is 
convinced, tasting the lacerating drop. So in 
world-wide political pharmacies virulent reme- 
^^1* Antbariaod trmlttloa. 


dies are being piled up. Virile tonics, blood- 
red force advertised in their colour, l^ysicians 
with high records of death to their credit are 
venerate ; cpuntless deaths may, conceivably, 
slowly change a doctor’s belief in a particular 
system of treatment. Death’s institutes have 
been opened everywhere; millions of students are 
being killed to supply lessons,— perhaps man 
may learn something final from this, but when 
or where I cannot prophesy. What we find is 
that lessons go on endlessly, more and more 
loudly repeated in the class-room they seem 
never to terminate. Such being the case, I 
would prefer silence, not knowing what answers 
to give to path-seekers. 

The unprotected ruins, in which we live on 
the ancient hi^ road, have offered no resistance 
to invaders down the centuries; armies have 
marched from outside, and traders; they have 
jumped on our backs, entered our store-room. 
We are left with bent spines and only remnants 
in our larders. Therefore, we too cannot boast 
that we have learnt our lessons; our ancient 
systems have not, it has to be confessed, helped 
us in passing the test of history with any merit. 
Even then we are alive today, some people 
proudly declare. But there are kinds of living 
which are merely delayed death. Such is our 
condition. To the chief disciples or professors 
of violence I say this, for long liave we seen 
the nature of their success, to a great measure 
we ourselves, have borne its burden: are they 
now at the summit of their victory ? Have 
they passed the test of humanity ? Engaged 
in violent rivalry, whose triumph today do they 
crave ? The triumph of violence, This power 
can never reach peace till utter destruction is 
complete. Not only is it destroying man’s 
livelihood but poisoning his heart; his noblest 
treasures are being bombed and razed to dust. 
Of ourselves we have ample reason to be 
ashamed, but this tossing on the swing of end- 
less catastrophe that we see today,— whose 
shame is it 7 

Violent power uses man’s weakness as foot- 
stool, it crudes <the soil of helpless humanity 
to raise its own crop. Urns its trade prospers. 
In this trade, the powerful have, for a long 
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time, acquired bulk and extended their domain 
of -influence. They have suppressed large mim- 
bers of men putting them under heavy yoke — 
we know how. Power calculates on a long 
range lest any of its victims show signs of 
strength, and preserves unremitting vigilance. 
If, sometimes, exhausted by the weight and 
expensiveness of a giant machinery of man- 
slaughter it seeks to lessen tfie load for a while, 
with a start the great mistake is discovered. 
To preserve full faith in its glory, violent power 
has now realised the unlimited need of weapons 
for massacre. History offers no parallel to the 
awful watchfulness of violence with its deadly 
nets spread in sea, land and air; the civilised 
powers of the West advance in military forma- 
tion raising innumerable arches of homicidal 
victory. None dares stop lest some one else 
steal a march upon it. 

In 1930 I went to Germany. That the 
victors had most certainly won was still being 
rubbed into the minds of the victims in diverse 
ways. On the tablet of historical memory they 
were trying to perpetuate humiliation in black 
ink. The defeated countries with their limbs 
cut up and divided, were made to remember 
their crippled condition. Grosser stupidity 
from the point of view of political self-interest 
' cannot be conceived. But this mentality befits 
brute force — ^it must enjoy its ego-lust. Mer- 
ciless vindictiveness blinds its judgment and 
sense of right. It was proved that victory does 
not pacify the violent anger of the victor; its 
savagery becomes more inflamed. I was then 
brought into contact with the youth of Ger- 
many, my whole mind was attracted to them. 
They were determined to lead their country 
towards a noble fulfilment. No anger was 
there, nor hatred, but ^e urge of new creation. 
Truth’s triumph over barbarism depends on 
^ch fulfilment, but the power of violence which 
is barbaric prevents people from their natural 
fruition and delights in insulting man’s 
humanity. It was this power which at last 
stung youthful Germany into a violent reaction 
and made it take to its own savage ways. In 
the centre of Europe was created a huge 
anarchy of violence. 

Blind power has spread an acquies- 
cent inertia all over our land, in Europe the 
same power creates hard aggressive inertia. 
Our picture limned in pale lines will not strike 
any eye, but the incessant tusrie of violence in 
Europe has today become crudely manifert. 
He who reaps the harvest of one war, we have 
seen, does not forget to sow the seeds of 
another. 


Today war has come in full flood, the whirl- 
wind of destruction has struck numerous stdla 
of violent Nations. Some side or other will get 
temporary results which it will call victoy* 
After that will proceed the cultivation of thorns 
to inflict wounds on humanity. That is why I 
say, whether of this or the other side, whose 
victory could I desire? Victory in any case 
would mean the triumph of violence. 

1 am not a politician. Our political leaders 
imagino that if we assisted the ruling power in. 
this war, we might gain some reward. To render 
such assistance would be in the nature of a bar- 
gain. It could not be an act of friendship; 
long years have passed but the occasion for 
cultivating such relations has not arisen. We 
have not felt that the rulers trusted us, but 
encountered hard glances of suspicion. Ter- 
mination of the war will not record the triumph 
of friendliness but of might. Might would 
regard the expression of gratitude as a burden, 
the sense of responsibility and modesty result- 
ing from such acknowledgemeut would be 
extremely irksome for it. After the last war 
India experienced this. Just when the moment 
arrived for settling accounts, whipping, caning, 
jails, fines, troops and punitive police^ also 
came thick and fast. 

The spectacle provided by a country which 
is ruled by force is mournfully familiar to us. 
Doubtless that spectacle is familiar also to the 
power whoso royal umbrella casts its shadow 
all over the land. Millions are suffering from 
semi-starvation, illiteracy, lack of medical help; 
drinking water is polluted or dried up; where 
communications are badly needed, roads and 
waterways are non-existent. Persons seated on 
high pedestals might plead cultivated ignorance 
of such facts; if so, such ignorance, we shall 
know, is symptomatic of the rule of force. What 
our country lacks, I have mentioned; but what 
is very much there, is the communal prob- 
lem. Originating in weakness, it thrives on low 
vitality, and this condition becomes chronic 
where all responsibility is taken away. The 
machinery for administration, fed with oil and 
coal, thrives under the ruler’s own protection; 
those who are being administered, however, con- 
tinue to go short of food and dress. The machine 
must live, unharmed. 

Countries, benevolently governed by their 
own people, offer a contrast to our conditions. 
Numerous ranks of the unemployed are main- 
tained by the State; sacrificing a nation’s vitali- 
ty by allowing starvation, would be intolerable 
to a political system which is not based on mere 
force, but on co-operation. In the realm o( 
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phyidoal and mental needs, in knowledge and 
action, all sorts of beneficence abound; slightest 
want would attract oomlnent in such countries. 
Where, due to the miserly nature of the rulets, 
friendly relations with the people are brushed 
aside, perseverance is devoted to making politi- 
cal control complete. But, power in its blind 
aggrasiveness does not realise that cruel, barren, 
humiliating relationship between man and man 
can never last; the time comes when the inner 
becomes unbearable and fetters are broken 
asuhder. How truth will effect the change from 
force to friendliness, I cannot specify : but that 
the powers, arrogant with victory, will feel less 
inclined to offer us concessions is not difilcult 
for me to guess. Authority, feeling safe, will 
discover itself to be firmly fixed for ever. 

Earl Baldwin, in a lecture delivered in 
America, has tried to explain that the democra- 
tic form of government, which is British, is far 
superior in high idealism to the totalitarian form 
which belongs to Germany. The root difference 
between totalitarianism and democracy is that 
democracy recognises the dignity and individual 
liberty which man, as the son of God, can claim. 
Acoonling to him, the all-uniting divine dis- 
pensation tiiat lies behind democracy is, in days 
of crisis, a better support than all external 
urgencies. 

In political discussions, politicians do not 
usually refer to divine dispensations. Because, 
in establishing divine law they would have to 
do so in time and place, and on a world-wide 
basis. If a particular system belongs to divine 
order then such a system is not for England 
alone, we too have an equal place in it. Being 
human, and sons of God, we too can claim 
respect for our dignity and freedom in a 
righteous system. If such things are denied to 
us in the political realm, then it is not right, 
at least, to take God^s name in decrying totali- 
tarian politics* Political principles can be con- 
fined to one’s own nation, but God?s purpose 
cannot be confined. Regarding his nation’s 


ideals, Earl Baldwin says, ^^these ideals require 
men* of their own free will to co-operate with 
God himself in the raising of mankind.” The 
idea of co-operation with God may naturally 
arise when goodwill is dominant within one’s 
own racial sphere; but it cannot be at all natural, 
when ruling other races by force, to think of 
joining God himself in raising men. In fact, 
we have got proof to the contrary. We do not 
feel any enthusiasm, therefore, when our rulers 
profess devotion to democratic principles in 
talking to their relations; but it hurts otir 
ears when they invoke God's name in this 
connection. 

The question remains : which way lies our 
goal. The path that big nations are insanely 
pursuing is undoubtedly closed to us. It is 
doubtful w^here’ even the mighty ones will 
reach in their race. This only can* be said, 
mysterious are the ways of history. Even the 
sorrows of the weak have been known to prick 
a hole in the ship of the powerful. In history, 
wars and struggles are not the only opportu- 
nities; the despair of the betrayed also attracts 
favourable occasions — from where they might 
come I cannot say just now. It is because we 
cannot clearly indicate this, that the sudden 
advent will one day overwhelm the mighty 
powers. It is those unfortunate people for' 
whom the friendly road is closed by thorns and 
the road of war also obstructed, who cast their 
eyes with intense longing on the unexpected 
ways of Providence. But we are not re- 
assured when those who force down other 
races in the spheres of politics, and go on 
increasing machinery for manslaughter in war, 
take the excuse of God’s name on their Ups. 
Taking God’s own name we shall say that 
though we may seem, from outside, to be 
helpless, yet we are not helpless. In the world 
of men where we live, disinterested humanity 
which recognizes us as its own will, from 
somewhere, come and join our side. What, 
otherwise, is the meaning of Providence ? 



STUDY OF HISTORY 

By GOPE GUR-BAX 


A LABGB gathering of distinguished scholars 
from all parts of India is expected at the 
sixteenth session of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission which will be heldi in 
^Calcutta on December 13th and 14th next. His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal will open 
the public meeting of the Commission. 

The Historical Records Commission dates 
back to 1860, but the first body was short- 
lived. The present Commission was brought 
into existence in 1919 and has till now held 15 
public ’meetings. Although the Commission 
has been in existence for well-nigh a score of 
years, few people know or care to learn the 
object with which it has been created, the 
means it employs to further this end and the 
success, if any, that has crowned its efforts. 

The object of the Commission as its name 
itself suggests is to further the study of history, 
not indeed, by the publishing of text-books or 
the training of schoolmasters, but by stimulat- 
ing historical research and by finding out and 
cataloguing all materials that may one day 
prove useful in writing a fuller history of India. 
The Government of India early realised the 
importance of the records in their custody as 
raw material for history rfhd the necessity of 
making them accessible to scholars. The 
relevancy of all this will certainly not be 
apparent to one who cannot realise the 
practical value of a study of history. 

It is not easy to*define history. It means 
the record of the life of societies of men, of the 
changes which those societies have gone 
through, of the ideas which have dletermined 
the actions of those societies and of the mate- 
rial conditions which have helped or hindered 
their development. It is a kind of knowledge 
which is useful to man in daily life. ‘‘The 
^nd and scope of all history being** as Sir 
Walter Raleigh says, “ to teach us by example 
of times past such wisdom as may guide our 
desires and actions.’’ 

The scope of history has gradlually widened 
till it hae come to include every aspect of the 
life of humanity. The growth of nations, re- 
mains among the most engrossing themes of 
the historian ; but now hC casts his net wider 
and includes the trhole record of civilisation. 
The influence of nature, the pressure of 


economic factors, the wigin of ideas, the contri- 
bution of art and science, religion and philo- 
sophy, literature and law, the material condi- 
tions of life, the fortunes of the masses, — such 
problems now claim his attention in an equal 
degree. He must eee life steadily and see it 
whole. 

We search the past records of mankind, in 
order that we may learn wisdlom for the present 
and hope for the future. 

Prowess has recently been made in modem 
historical research by limiting aims, by 
increasing objectivity and by abandoning vain 
speculation. The results are already remark- 
able. Wo have now economic history, political 
history, military history, administrative history, 
and various others. There are persons who 
believe in the spiritual interpretation of history. 
Says G. 0. Unwin ; • 

“I hold that the central and ultimate object of his- 
tory is the development of the inward possessions and 
experiences of men, through religion, art, literMure, 
science, music, philosophy, but above all, throtigh the 
deepening and widening of ordinary social communica- 
tions.” 

There is no utilitarian value in knowledge 
of the past. There is no way of scientifically 
deducing universal laws about the action of 
human beings in the mass. In short the 
value of history is not scientific. Its true value 
is educational. It can educate the minds of 
men by causing them to reflect on the past. 
In the words of Lord Acton : 

the past has been an obstacle and a hurden, 
knowledge of the past is the safest and surest emancipa- 
tion.” 

A two-fold task lies before the historian. 
One-half of his leisure is the discovery of 
truth and the other half its presentation. The 
historian finds out what the life of a given 
society was by means of the records it has left 
behind it These records are of many kinds : a 
temple and a tomb, a picture and a monument 
are just as much recoidh as documents and in 
some cases these are the only records we have. 
The historian has to state the truth as it 
appears to him. He has to combine bis facts 
and to construct something out of them. 

That which compells the historian to soom 
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delights and live laborious days is the ardour 
of his own curiosity to know what really 
happened long ago in that land of mystery 
which we call the past. To peer into the 
magic mirror and see fresh figures there every 
da^ is a burning desire that consumes and 
satisfies him all his life, that carries him each 
morning, eager as a lover, to the library and 
muniment room. It haunts like a passion of 
almost terrible potency because it is poetic. 
The dead were and are not. Yet they were 
on<;p as real as we, and we shall to-morrow be 
shadows like them. In man’s first astonish- 
ment over that unchanging mystery can be 
traced the origins of poetry, philosophy and 
religion. From it too is derived in modem 
times this peculiar call of spirit, the style of 
intellectual curiosity that we name the 
historical sense. 

**It is th^ fact about iht past that is poetic; just 
iiecause it gathers round it all the inscrutable mystery of 
life and death and time. Let the science and research 
of the histor an find the fact and let his imagination and 
art make clear its significance," 

rightly observes Q. M. Trevelyan in The 
Present Position of History. 

imagine^ the past correctly we must 
picture it m its’ minutest details. The docu- 
ment is a means and not an end ; the 
researcher’s thread must find its place one dajr 
in the historian’s papestry ; the brick maker is 
well enough, but the edifice of history calls for 
an architect as well — an architect who, as 
Professor Trevelyan says, “must quarry hi*:: 
own stones and build with his own hands.” 

The relation between historical knowledge 
and the life of modem society is too close to 
make it credible that the study of the past will 
even be allowed to become the monopoly of a 
select coterie of pedants. And this means that 
the layman and the specialist must in Uie long 
nin find! and maintain contact. Some modem 
historians have treated technicalities in 
English, it is a distinction to have written and 
a pleasure to read. And that needless to re- 
mark, is only another way of saying that they 
have written what the plain man can under- 
stand. 

The conversion of public opinion to 
commonsense make us hope that one day 
history will prevail over public opinion. 

It is of the first importance to the nation 
and to the world that every citiaen should study 
history and study it int^ligently. There can 
be no peace now, we realise, but a common 
peace m all the world; no prosperity but a 
genml prosperity. Btii there can be zio 


common peace and prosperity without common 
hiatorioal ideas. Without such ideas to hold 
them together in harmonious co-operation, with 
nothing but narrow selfish and conflicting 
nationalist traditions, races and peoples are 
bound to drift towards conflict and destruc- 
tion. Our internal politics and our economic 
and social ideas are profounddy vitiated at 
present by wrong arfd fantastic ideas of the 
origin and historical relationship of social 
classes. “A sense of history as the common 
adventure of all mankind, ” observes Wells, “ is 
as necessary f(fr peace within as it is for peace 
between the nations.” It is important, then, to 
have in every nation students of history to 
supply true history; therefore, there must bo 
facilities for such students in universities and 
great libraries, and they must be employed by 
the State to work at the mass of material that 
luckily exists for the study of national history. 
Research ought not to be starved. Libraries 
ought to be supplied for other than popular 
iccreation, and universities ought not to be 
considered as mere stepping-stones in the 
material success of our sons. Research 
workers ought to be enabled to study and ^ve 
us their results. We need not be afraid that 
their results lack practical use. Such men are 
not expensive ; they only need the wages of 
going on ; but among them there have been 
and there will be men whom India may be 
proud of. 

Many private persons specially representa- 
tives of Historical families possess documents 
of first rate importance, sometimes unique in 
their nature for the reconstruction of India’s 
past annals ; and rightly Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, our eminent historian, observes ; 

** Unless these resources arp made known and made 
available to scholars it would be as impossible to write a 
true and full history of India as it would be to write the 
History of England without using the papers in possession 
of the Cecil and Wabingham, Buckinsdiftm and Grenville 
families." 

It is here that the Indian Historical 
Records Commission comes in. Its object is to 
hunt for and to catalogs all historical records 
and to print and publish those of importance. 
Such materials luckily are not lacking. But 
all are not to be found in Government Record 
Offices, althou^ the Imperial Records Depart- 
ment has in ite custody a huge quantity of 
records occupying a shelf-space of 46,000 run- 
ning feet. 

The present writer has bad occasion to 
visit Bind as a dele^te of the Kamshet 
Historical Conference, in order to examine the 
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possibility of fully tapping its private sources 
of material. As he (has tried to point out in his 
paper to be read at the forthcoming meeting of 
the Commission, a great many of these ancient 
and valuable manuscripts are thrown away or 


damaged owing to the ignorance of their 
owners. The nation has lost much, but the loss 
ou^t not to be more. The owners of the 
manuscripts ought to be tauglit the priceless- 
ness of their heritage. 


NEW UGHT ON AN OLD PROBLEM 

file Origin of the Buddha Image * 

By Professor SUNITY KUMAR CHATTERJI, M.A., DLm 


One of the most vexed problems in Indian Art 
and Iconography is the oririo of the Buddha Image 
Thi>3 is connected with both the question of the influence 
of Ifellemstir art on the indigenous art of India and 
with that of the development of ancient Indian — 
Bramhinical, Buddhist, and Jain— iconowaphy in 
general. The thesis of Foucher that the Buddha Image 
originated in India through the foreign Hellenistic emd 
Kusliana influence in the early centuries of the Christian 
•era has so long been in favour among European students 
■of Indian art, as a sort of "official” theory which 
gave its allegiance to the European sense of 
auperiontv identifying itself with the spirit of ancient 
Greece and with its achievements. But Dr. Coomara- 
awamyt first questioned this thesis as a historian of 
• art, and since Dr. Coomaraswamy’s brilliant article on 
the Origin of the Buddha Image (Art Bulletin, IX, 
No. 4, 1927), the problem has tal^n a different orienta- 
tion. No one would now seriously question the indi- 
genous Indian origin of the Buddha Image in the face 
<rf the documents and arguments put forward by Dr. 
Coomaraswamy. European students of Indian Art, 
too, are slowly accepting the view that the tsrpical 
Yogi as well as the standing figure of the Buddha atti- 
tude had its origin within the tradition of Indian Art, 
and the beginnings of this tradition can certainly be 
taken to the pre-Aryan culture of the PanjaJb and 
Sindh, as figures on Mohen-jo-Daro seals would testify. 
This does not, of courses diminish the importance of 
the Hellenistic Art of Gandhara in influencing the Art 
of Serindia, China, Korea and Japan, and we cannot 
overlook Hellenistic elements in the Art of Mathura 
and pf the subsequent ages within India itself. The 
great point is that the Buddha ^re, one of the most 
significant and most characteristic symbols in religious 
thoui^t and religious art, like the idea of Yogic 
tion, is of Indian origin. 

This matter being first established, the question 
which presents itself next, naturally enough, is how is 


* The Antiquity of the Buddha Image : The Cult 
of the Buddlm : By Ordhendra Coomar Gango^. 
Illustrated with a photogravure Frontispiece and Ten 
]>awingR. To be had A Mesms. Lusac k Co., 41, 
Great Runell Street, London, and A. N. Gangob^, 
6, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. Price Rupees six 
and annas eij^t. (Foreign : Six ahiflipg w, or One 
Dollar and Fifty cents). 

tThe late Sister Nivedita also questioned it— 
perhaps before Dr. (Doomarasinuuy did sp.—En., Jf . B, 


it that in the history of Buddhist Art in India, the 
figure of the Buddha is conspicuous by its absence in 
(he oldest remains of this art which are left to us. 
There is deliberate omission of the Buddha figure in 
Bharhiit and Sanchi and in Bodh Gaya, where we have 
considerable remains of the oldest hietoricad art of 
India. Here the exiting monuments which give us 
merely the sequence in formal representation must be 
supplemented by the texts, particularly contemporaiy 
ones, which both give the tiieoiy and testify as to the 
practice. Dr. Coomaraswamy himself has riven brilliant 
instances of both texts and actual art-remains support- 
ing each other in the unfolding of ancient religjp^ 
culture, art and iconography in India. In the present 
work Mr. Qangoly, too, has followed this method, wi^ 
some positive results of very great importance in the 
evolution of Indian religinn and art. 

Mr. Gangoly has quoted a signifloant passage from 
the Pali canon — the Brahmajala^mtla of the Dighoh 
rdkaya (I, 73) which Jays down that while during his 
Kfe-time the Buddha was visible, after his death he 
is no longer visible " on the dissolution of his body, 
beyond the end of his life, neither gods nor men shall 
see him.” {Kayassa bheda uddham fixntehpai^adana 
na dakkhmti deva-^manuem) . Mr. Gangoly thinks that 
this passage, in an indirect manner, lays down an 
Injunction against the representation of the Buddha in 
art, since with the dissolution of bis body no one can 
sec him, and he passes, according to the orthodox com- 
mentator to the Pali canon, Buddh^hosa, into "the 
non-apprehensible state” (apjwnnamfco-b^vrtm), the 
faithful should not attempt to depict his portrait in 
painting or sculpture. Hence the sculptors of ifearhut 
and Sanchi in the 2nd eentuiy B.C. never sought to 
portray him at all— they simply indicated his presence 
by ^mbola like the two foot-prints. This usage, or 
tradition continued down to at least the 3rd century 
AX)., as Mr. Gangoly has shown from some Amaravati 
and Nagarjunikonda sculptures. 

But personal devotion to the Buddha, which made 
his disciples offer flower and garlamfe to him even 
during his life-tim^, was a senthnent which could not 
be checked; and there was lack of neither apologists 
for this kind of personal devotion to the Buddha nor 
incidents in the life of the Master who himself had to 
acquiesce in this kind of intense personal love for him 
among some of his disciples, although on the whole he 
disapproved of these things. In this way, the mdt of 
devotion to the Buddha throuri^ his x^os and 
imagss gradually developed, wUoh comletdly ign^ 
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the mentality b^hmd the amooiuffio of early Buddhist 
Art Eelic woislhip vi« the Mt stage m the evolution 
of the chit the Buddha %ire, and rehc worship had 
received an uniwtue from the beguimng<*-it was in fact 
one of the oldest cults 4 India coming down from pre- 
Aiyan times The atucmuwti of the extreme section 
of the caHy Buddhists, which had some thing of the 
Wahhabi and the Puntan m it, gradually, had to yield 
to a religion of personal devotion m which relics and 
images were bound to have an important place 

So as Mr Gangoly has shown by quoting early 
Buddhist texts, the tull of the Buddha Image gradually 
became established Probably, it was by 60 BC that 
it received th(‘ sanction of the Buddhist hierarchy when 
authoritative canonical texts were made to recommend 
Buddha-worship through images The Mahava$tu is 
one such text OtherM followed and the oldest Buddha 
images belong to the Ist century BC and Ist century 
AD 

Rehgion and dogma change, and with them the 
ideals and methods of the art which sene them The 
anicomc ideal and method of Buddhist Art thus changed 
to the iconic within a couple of centunes Nagasena, 
the Buddhist teacher, who discoursed on Buddhism 
before the Indo^reek Kmg Menander in the 2nd 
century BC (c 160 BC), ” commented on the absur- 
dity OT the worship of the Bowls or the Robe of the 
Buddha, not to apeak of the worship of His Image” 
So the wonhip of the Buddha Image would appear 
to ha\e come m as early as the 2nd century BC, if 
the passage concerned m the Mihnda-panha giving the 
oonvetmtion between Nagasena and Menander is 
genuine 

In Mr Gangdly’s paper we have thus a very plausi- 
ble suggestion made about the ciroumstanoes which 
brought about the advent of the Buddha Image m 
Indian Art It was the iiisult of an inner urge, the 
outward expression of a religious craving, which took 
help of the age-old art-forms which were evolved on 


the soil of India, as Dr Coomaraswamy demonstrate i,. 
and not something exotic, the gift of the foreign Greeks 
to the Indian rehgion they adopted 

Dr Bemmadhab Barua m his Bharkut, (Bk III, 
pp 70, 76, Calcutta, 1967) has given an explanation of 
the absence of the Buddha Image at Bharhut and 
Sam hi from the point of view of the Buddhist philoso- 
phy of art The Buddha idea, as some of the texts m 
the Pah canon declare is hkottara, t e , Supramundam , 
it w oven beyond the formless iarupatUa), even beyond 
the formless divmity * (anipa^hrahmatiia) Therdore, 
it cannot and should not b( represented m human 
tfrms This ideal has been followed by the artists of 
Bharhut and Sanchi and if they pul down a couple of 
foot-pnnts for the Buddha, it is pist a concession to 
the limitations ^of art, in which these symbols ate 
unavoidable to narrate the story But although tlu 
Buddha idea is formless the attributes of the Buddhiir- 
his personality, hw dress etc— (an be imagined and 
actually depicted by art, although such imaginings and 
depictions arc avaithuka, without any material or 
pomtiye basis, and manamattaka, purely a mental pro- 
cess So an image of the Buddha from this point of 
view has no historical value, it is only a formal artistic 
expression of an idea, for after the Buddha entered 
niruano, all the physical attributes of his person passed 
away for ever This is thf proper interpretation as Dr 
Barua tells me of the BmhvmjaUmtta passage quoted 
by Mr Gingolv Tiom this aspect namely, that a 
Buddha Image is lUst a pla> of the imagmition Bud- 
dlust Images can hav( a justification from Buddhist 
philosophy But this is of (oursc a matter for abstract 
j^ecuhition whuh might have had something to do 
with the advent of the Buddha Image The historical 
sequeme presented by the extant remains of art and 
by the sacred texts is dear md convincing and, 
heroin, Mr Gangolv has conlnbuttd something positive 
in the unravelling of the problem of the Buddha Image 
and its ongm 


TO THE YOUTH OF INDIA 

Ry DAVID IAN MACDONALD 


Oan you not vision, oh youth, a day 
When you will come into your own ? 

A day when dreams will be realised 
And rough oro be transmuted into gold? 

Whem the weary jieasant will raise his eyes 
Aloft to the burning summer skies. 

See a single cloud and take new hope 
To graqi) his ploui^ with a firmer grip T 


This vision encourages weary feet 
For enthusiasm can grow old 
Knowledge is difBcult to acquire 
And men are indifferent and cold 
But the flammg brand of light is 

yours, oh youth. 
Lead the way and never tire. 

Though the dust and struggle prove great 
Lead on, oh youth, in hi{^ en^avour. 



HAS THERE BEEN EXAGGERATION IN THE 
NUMBER OF MOHAMMEDAN INFANTS 
AT THE BENGAL CENSUS OF 1931 ? 

IJy AMAL CHANDRA GHATAK, m.a. 


©uBiNG the last fifty years (1881-1931) the 
Mohammedans have increased by 51-2 per 
cent; while the Hindus have by per cent 
only. This broad fact throws a heavy cloud 
of darkness upon many of the exaggerations 
committed by, or in the interests of the 
Mohammedans and scares away closer scrutiny. 

There are reasons to suppose that the 
Mohammedans have exaggerated the number 
of infants, i.e., those aged 0-1, at the time of 
the last Census in 1931. 

The respective numbers of the Hindu and 
the Mohammedan infants enumerated at the 
last three censuses arc given below: 



Number of 

Infants, aged 0-1. 

Year of Census. 

Hindu. 

Mohammedan. 

1911 

638,972 

784,223 

1921 

597,981 

769,068 

1931 

694.095 

967,563 


That the number of Mohammedan infants 
will be greater than those among the Hindus 
is to be expected, for the total number of the 
Mohammedans is greater than that of the 
Hindus. To eliminate the effect of the greater 
number of the Mohammedans, we show in the 
table below the proportion of Mohammedan 
infants and of all Mohammedans to Hindus 
side by side. 

• Proportion of— 
Mohammedan Infants Mohammedans 
Year of Census, to 100 Hindu Infants. to 100 Hindus. 

1911 122-7 115-9 

1921 128-6 122-5 

1931 139-4 125*2 

It will be seen that among the Moham- 
medans, the proportion of infants is greater 
than their proportion in the population. Con- 
cede that for social and other causes there is a 
relative excess of infante among the Moham- 
medans; tiben this relative excess would be 
<m$tant Let us see what we actually find at 
the last three censuses. 

Year of Censiis. Relatbe Excess of Inianta. 


1911 

6-S per cent. 

1921 

6*1 1 , „ 

1931 

14*1 „ n 


The relative excess in 1911 and in 1921 
was about 6*5 per cent; and may be said to be 
constant. In 1921 although there were lesser 
number of infants among both the Hindus and 
the Mohammedans than in 1911, as a result 
of the death of many mothers during the In- 
fluenza epidemics of 1918 and 1919, the rela- 
tive excess was much the same as m 1911. But 
in 1931 the relative excess juini)ed to 14*1, 
something more than tvnee the relative excess 
found pither in 1911 or in 1921. The census 
figures for infants in 1931 must be, to say the 
least, considered extremely doubtful. 

In tlie decade 1911-1921, the actual differ- 
ence between the increase calculated from the 
letums of vital occurrences, i.e., the births and 
deaths registered, and the increase actually 
recorded at the census of 1921 over that of 
1911, was less than 530,000 compared on the 
present occasion, 1921-1931, with a discrepancy 
of almost 1,830,000. In the decade ending in 
1921 the vital statistics failed to account for 
41 per cent of the actual increase recorded. On 
the present occasion they fail to account for 
54 per cent of the recorded increase. Two con- 
clusions are possible: — (i) that the census re- 
turns are inaccurate, or (n) that the vital 
statistics are incomplete. The Census Super- 
intendent of 1931 says : 

“The result is clearly due to incompbte returhs of 
births i^ether or not accompanied also by incomplete 
returns of death.” (See Bengal Census Report, 1981, 
Pt. I.. p. 10). 

But then we have to suppose that in spite 
of the strenuous efforts of the Bengal Public 
Health Diepartment during the whole of the 
decade 1921-1931, the registration 0 ! births 
and deaths became less accurate by 32 per cent 
than that during the previous decade! 
Especially as the efforts of the Public Health 
Department were continuotia and steady, while 
the census enumeration was casual The regis- 
tration of births and deatiis is incomplete no 
doubt; but at the same time the census 
enumeration in 1931 was also inaccurate. 

The number of births (exclusive of stilU 
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births) registered during the years 1929 and 
1930 in the undermentioned districts were : 


District. 

Year, 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Midnapore 

1929 

44,950 

42,701 

87,651 


1930 

38308 

36,017 

74325 

Mymensingh 

1929 

61327 

56392 

117,919 


1930 

60,944 

55,246 

116,190 


(See Bengal Public Health Reports 1929, 
and 1930 Annual Form No. I). 

In both the years, as a test of the accuracy 
of the registration of vital occurrences a cer- 
tain number of births and deaths was verified 
by the Vaccination Inspection Staff. The re- 
sults are tabulated below : 




Births. 

Number of 

Percentage 



Number 

Omissions 

of 

District. 

Year. 

Examined. 

Detected. 

Omissions. 

Midnapore 

1929 

1,844 

88 

4-77 

1930 

3314 

60 

1-81 

Mymens'ngh 

1929 

2376 

48 

1-86 


1930 

17,373 

140 

0-80 


It will be seen from the above that there 
was progressive increase in the accuracy of 
registration; and that the order of inaccuracy 
was about 6 per cent. It will also be seen that 
the registration is far more complete in 
Myifiensingh -than in Midnapore. Again in 
1930 about one-tenth of the births were veri- 
fied in Mymensingh; and the omissions found 
to be less than 1 per cent. 

Those who were born in 1929 and in 1930 
may be expected to be enumerated at the time 
of the census (26th February, 1931) in the age- 
categories of 0-1, and 1-2. From the Bengal 
Census Report, 1931, Pt. II, Tables, pp, 40 k 
61, we find the respective numbers to be: 

District. Age. Male. Female. Total. 

Miduapore 0-1 37,428 38,465 75,893 

1-2 30,725 33,031 63,756 

Myrnensingh 0-1 93^1 94,0^ 187,156 

1-2 67310 72,974 140.784 

Allowing for omissions to register, and 

infantile deaths, the number of births register- 
ed cover the census enumeration for Midnapore. 
But even allowing for omissions to recpster, 
andi assuming that there were no deaths amor^ 
infants, the number of births registered in 
Mymensingh is far less than the census 
enumeration. This can only be due to ex- 

aggeration in the nmber of infants; eapecially 
as there has been no large scale immigration 

wTimve ^osen Midnapore and Mymen- 
sin^ as examples, as they are the two largest 
distnots in Bengal, one wilh a population of 


28 lakhs, and the other with 51 lakhs. Im 
Midnapore, the proportion of the Hindus is* 
89T per cent; while in Mymensingh the pro- 
portion of the Mohammedans is 76*6 per cent. 
Thus they are representative of Hindu shyness 
to record vital occurrences, and Mohammedan 
love of exaggeration. 

We are strengthened in our conclusion by 
the following considerations. The respective 
numbers of married females of the reproduc- 
tive age-period 16-40 in 1921 were 32 lakhs ^ 
63 thousand among ihe Hindus; and 44 lakhs 
32 thousand among the Mohammedans. From 
the respective numbers of infants in 1921, we 
get 184 infants per 1,(X)0 married females of 
the reproductive age-period among the Hindus; 
and 173 infants per 1,(XX) among the Moham- 
medans. In 1931 the respective numbers of 
married females of the reproductive age-period 
15-40, were 39 lakhs 68 thousand among the 
Hindus; and 49 lakhs 73 thousand among the 
Mohammedans. From the number of ijnfants 
as given in the census of 1931, we get 175^ 
infants per 1,000 married females among the 
Hindus; and 194 infants per 1,000 among the 
Mohammedans. 

The proportion of infants among the 
Hindus has decreased from 184 to 175— a 
decrease of 4*9 per cent — ^not unlikely in view • 
of the hard economic conditions leading to 
separation between the husband and the wife, 
the husband earning money at a considerable 
distance from home; and the increasing preval- 
ence of birth-control among the middle classes. 

But in the case of the Mohammedans the- 
proportion of infants has increased from 173* 
to 194 — an increase of 12*1 per cent. Economic 
conditions were equally hard for both the- 
communities. To what then is this increase* 
due ? 

Nothing is easier than to exaggerate the- 
number of infants. The enumerator makes a: 
preliminary census about two months in 
advance, and fills in all the necessary details. 
This is occasionally checked by the Charge 
Superintendents. When the enumerator comes 
for the final enumeration, it is very easy to say 
that an infant has been bom diuring the inter- 
vening period; tiie fictitious child will be- 
recorded as the enumerator is too busy to check 
the truth or otherwise of the assertion made. 
The fictitious child is enumerated, increases^ 
the total of the halka, and is passed on to the- 
Charge Superintendent. He too counts him, 
and sends him to the District Office; and so he« 
increases the Provincial total. 



THE ENIGMA OF THE SOVIET^GERMAN PACT 

By a. M. BOSE 


«Of all the many problems which have been 
•created by the present war, none seems to be 
more baffling, more difficult to estimate at its 
true value than the pact of Neutrality that has 
been concluded between Nazi Germany and 
Boviet Russia. What are its full •implications? 
What are the real intentions of Stalin in coming 
to an understanding with Germany ? Did he 
invade Poland in order to call a halt to Hitler’s 
'march further East and thus cut off the abun- 
Mlant supplies of corn and petroleum from his 
grasp, Of is he on the contrary prepared to col- 
laborate with Hitler and really help him to these 
riches ? Is he in mighty fear of Hitler as 
‘Trotzky is again telling the world, or is he 
threatening Hitler and hopes to bring about 
■his downfall ? Will he be satisfied with the 
partition of Poland or has he more ambitious 
.aims ? Did he since long have a secret under- 
standing with Hitler as asserted by the red 
‘•General Kiriwizki or did he suddenly turn to him 
because the Western Powers did not offer him 
that complete security against Nazi aggression 
•which he demanded ? These and many other 
‘questions rise to one’s mind as one tries to 
consider this problem arising out of iihe Soviet- 
•German Pact dispassionately. 

Of one thing we may be sure. Stalin may 
have changed his means to suit altered circum- 
atances, but he has not changed by an iota his 
ultimate aim. And that aim is to bring about 
a communistic revolution in Germany. To 
attain that aim, Stalin will make use of any 
means that appears handy to him. And the 
course of events up to date in Central Europe 
and the Baltic Provinces proves beyond any 
■doubt that Stalin has outmanoeuvred Hitler all 
-along the line. Could there be a greater irony 
in history than that Hitler, the author of Mein 
JCampf should liquidate almost overnight the 
■outpost of German Culture in the East, the 
work of centuries ? The haste with which 
Stalin is acquiring strategic bases— naval and 
aerial— along the BaWc coast, shows that he 
does not trust Hitler and is throwing out defen- 
sive lines in order to coimter successfully any 
future German aggression. Thai he has thereby 
not meticulously respected the severely rights 
of the smaller nd^bouring cemntries is unfor- 
itunately true. It would however be wnmg to 


suppose that the U. S, S. R. is going the way 
of Tsarist Russia and intends to conquer these 
countries. Russia has genuine fear of Germany 
and Leningrad was dangerously exp^d to 
attack by a Foreign Power dominating the 
Eastern Baltic. 

In Poland Soviet Russia did something 
which at first seems a bit baffling. She has 
voluntarily retired 200 Kilometers east of the 
original demarcation line that was previously 
settled between Germany and Russia, and on 
the face of it, it looks like a triumph for 
Germany, But through this self-imposed 
moderation Soviet diplomacy has only shewn 
its far-sightedness. Russia has occupied only 
that part of Poland which is inhabited by white 
Russians and Ukrainians, races that are near 
kins to the Russians, and has left to the 
Germans the unenviable task of absorbing the 
Poles if they can. In the event* of victor for 
the Western Powers, it would be far more diffi- 
cult for Soviet Russia to keep her conquests, 
if she had annexed lands inhabited by Poles; 
her voluntary renunciation which seems like a 
German victory, shows only that in Moscow 
one reckons with the possibility of a victory for 
the Democratic Powers. 

The temptation to force Rumania who 
surely to the great chagrin of the Germans has 
Russians as neighbours along the former Polish 
frontier— to cede Bessarabia, is indeed very 
strong for Russia. But it seems very likely 
that Russia will for tlhe present renounce her 
claims on Bessarabia, in order not to force 
England to come to the help of Rumania and 
bring upon herself the enmit> of the Weetem 
Powers. But Russia may perhaps roimd up her 
conquest of parts of Poland by annexing 
Ruthenia or “ Carpatho-Ukrair^ ”, that piece 
of mountainous country that was forcibly taken 
away by Hungary from Czeoho-Slovakia, after 
the Sei^mb^ crisis last year. This seems 
possible. For this little country is culturally 
very close to Russia, and has for the first time 
acquired a common frontier with her great 
* Slavonic Mother. * And she fou^t bravely but 
desperately against the invading Hungarian 
amqr last October. That Germany, with he^ 
present pre-occupations will come to the rescue 
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of Hungary, in case Russia annexes Ruthcnia, 
is very unlikely. 

That South-Eastern Europe is frightened by 
the re-emergence of the Russian gaint is only 
too natural. Hungary has hastened to renew 
diplomatic relations with Moscow; and Yugo- 
slavia, till recently decidedly anti-Russian in 
her foreign policy, is now normalising her 
relations with the U. S. S. R. But one should 
not exaggerate the dangers threatening Eastern 
Europe from the side of Russia. For one thing, 
peace on a firm basis has not yet been 
established between Russia and Japan; and 
further Russia does not want to fight, at least 
for the present. What she wants, she will try to 
get without fighting. Thanks to Hitler, she 
has realised many of her cherished political 
objectives, without firing a shot. In return fot 


these solid gains, why should she not within? 
certain well-defined limits and for strictly limited 
objectives express her solidarity with the Third 
Reich ? Russia has no interest in helping the 
Western Powers to become too strong. She 
may therefore to a limited extent help Germany 
with raw materials, so that she does not capi- 
tulate too soon, before the time is ripe for a 
general upheaval,^ when both sides have 
exhausted themselves in war of mutual destruc- 
tion. With her tongue in her cheek she may 
invoke the Goddess of Peace and together with 
Germany thihw the odium for the continuation 
of the War on the Democracies, but in secret 
she will desire for the war to continue, so that 
the ground may be prepared for the spread of 
that world revolution, for which she has been 
all along working. 


INDIA AND RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

PUnnliig A Model ViUace 

By Dr. R. H. GRACEFIELD, h.s.l., p.r.i).l. (u. s. a.) 


CHiiaP’ among the topics of national reconstruc- 
tion is that of rural upliftment which has so far 
received no appreciable revival by the states- 
man, the educationist and the nationalist. Agri- 
culture which is the chief industry of the villager 
is still a decade behindl the current calendar 
year. Agriculture on which over 350 million 
souls survive, needs an extemporised reform and 
as an initial measure, free ^ants of lands to 
villagers are absolutely essential, in order that 
a farmer may be promoted to the status of a 
land-owner. Free periodical advice on technical 
matters, and exchange of confidence are bound 
to result in rapid practical progress. Reduction 
of land-taxes, free grants of useful seeds and 
plants, such as fruits and avenue plants are 
factors whose utility cannot be over exaggerat- 
ed. Up-to-date implements and horses should 
be introduced ib all agricultural farms in order 
to minimise the labour and time which in turn 
increase Ihe quantity and quality of tihe out- 
put, resulting in the steady and early revival 
of me indius^. 

Industrialisation of the rural areas is the 
next momentous topic calling for. reform. The 
inU>ov6riBhed economic state of the peasant can 
be fought dovm by the introduotum of the haaad- 
Ipom and the power-lomn on a modei^ate scale 


and free practical tuition to the juvenile villager^ 
as Mahatma Gandhi observes. Weaving, dye- 
ing and printing of cotton fabrics followed by 
periodical inspection by textile demonstrators 
will hitch the wagon to a star, in the solution of 
rural unemployment, with the simultaneous rise 
in the economic state of the industrialist. 

Municipal reconstruction is the third feature 
needing attention. Remodelling of roads is of 
urgent value in consideration of the busy 
traffic conducted through the hamlet avenues 
throughout the day. The dust-storm arising 
after the passing of buses and cattle and the 
amount of dust inhaled by the villager suffice 
to suffocate him in no time. The rural roads 
require immediate tarring. Removal of huts 
and construction of small model-houses on a 
hygienic plan should be taken up by the 
Municipal authorities and Health Instructors 
should be posted to visit the hamlets every- 
day to see that the people wash their clothes 
and bathe at least once a week. Directions 
should be given to cook the food hygienically 
in sterilised vessdis and that none should be 
allowed to partake of the food before cleaning 
the teeth. Periodical Health-Inoculation ser- 
vice is essential for the hamlets and is import- 
ant for the fact that whenever epidemios enter 
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the villages, the rural areas will be well-nigh 
deserted as is illustrated by the statistics 
collected from the Department of Health in 
Imdiia. The constructin of lavatories away 
from the dwelling houses will result in the 
prevention of night soil or the excreta from 
defiling the banks of the village ponds and 
pools and the construction of cattle-sheds at a 
reasonable distance from thS retiring chambers 
needs an especial emphasis, in view of insuring 
a hygienic sleep. As drinking water is in most 
cases obtained from the polluted ponds it is 
important to fit up underground t)ipes for the 
supply of pure pipe-water or at least the intro- 
duction of the system of filtration and boiling 
of the pool-water will minimise the great 
poison of unfiltered water. 

Rural electrification is also a vital reform 
to be brouglit about by the statesman Villages 
are so dark and so dense after sunset that 
nothing is visible by the inhabitants who return 
home from far-off towns, through beaten 
tracks, carrying heavy provisions, so much so 
that any venomous animal is bound to be 
trampled at the risk of human life. 

Commercialisation of the hamlets will 
prove of great aid both to the rural communi- 
ties and the townsman as it will result in the 
economic prosperity of the State. If moderate 
arrangements are effected to establish petty 
shops and provisions made accessible within 
the municipal boundaries, much benefit can 
be ensured. In this capacity the villager who 
is nothing more than a fajrmer, develops the 
faculty of trading and comes into closer com- 
mercial negotiations with the townsman, which 
is undoubtedly a form of rudimentary com- 
mercial education. The revenue that a 
commercial hamlet contributes to the State 
is many times more than a purely agricultural 
village. 


A literary campaign is tlie most essential 
step in the path of rural renaissance. At least 
free primary education is to be made compul* 
sory for ail villages without exception and to* 
materialise this measure, the establishment of 
primary schools and the appointment of 
instructors are necessary. Sliort educational 
films on rural reconstruction can be taken and 
exhibited periodically which will easily attract 
all people towards education, on account of 
their novel pictorial appeal. Facilities should 
be provided to the ignored class to come intp 
closer contact with the civilised world. It is 
the job of the teaching townsman to study the 
psychology of the taught and direct their 
energies in a profession or art by which daily 
bread can be earned more easily and to achieve 
this ideal there can be no stronger weapon 
than the introduction of compulsory primary 
education, which will enable the villager to* 
represent his grievances in normal intelligible 
language without waste of time. 

The '’dllager who, through reconstruction 
is becoming an educated citizen, feels the 
necessity of some form of scientific physical 
exertion. The manual labourer in the fields, 
at the hand-loom or the power loom, recpiires 
mental relaxation and entertainment. A model 
village should have a recreation club on rudi- 
mentary lines. A football field will prove an 
excellent place for the cultivation of team- 
spirit. Apart from these recreational pro- 
^ammes, a primary physical culture course is 
important w^hich every villager should be com- 
pelled to undergo. In the early introduction 
of these salutary reforms, the India Govern- 
ment will be responsible for having brou^t 
about national efficiency, by extemporising the* 
solution of this momentous topic of the- 
coimtry. 


TOURIST TRADE 

By J. N. SINHA 


Onid of the most neglected institutions in India 
is that of trade in tourist traffic. India is a 
vast country and objects of the highest scenic 
igad oducative value exist from end to end, yet 
there is little facility of touring. True, there 
has been gradual expansion of the railway and 
in more recent times the motor oar has roused 
many a sleepy hamlet. But that organisation, 
•quite a commonplace in most other parts of 
the world, which, in the words of Stevenson, 
will make you go, not to go anywhere, but 
to go” is yet in the embryonic stage. You 
reach Calcutta quite comfortably, but the 
task is yours to findl out what to see in 
Calcutta and how to see it. It is almost im- 
possible for a tourist of modest money and 
time to do the sight-seeing properly. And when 
it comes to seeing Kashmir, for example, the 
tourist’s difficulties overwhelm him. The 
atypical tourist* is a spoilt child. He does not 
like to be bothered with having to do things 
for himself. By his own standards he has a 
lot of money too and is prepared to pay for 
service. He will go if he is taken. He will go 
.again if he is looked after. But he will not 
•cook the pudding. 

Travelling is universally recognised as the^ 
•better part of education. There are countless* 
people who are waiting to travel if facilities are 
provided. Travel, further, is a great means of 
circulation of money and thereby of the 
increase of the coimtry^s wealth. Yet there 
need 'not be a charitable institution to aid the 
building up or expansion of tourist traffic. 
Big business has elsewhere been built out of 
tourist traffic. 

In Switzerland' the tourist traffic is the 
principal plank of the country’s revenues. Its 
scenic grandeur and bracing climate doubtless 
have a great attraction, but it is the ease and 
facility with which the tourist can live and 
move about tibere that really makes him come. 
The number of finely kept-up hotels is legion 
—in tbo tofWBS every other nuildiiHg semns to 
be a bqtel, in villages almost every house. 
Beautiful motor roads thread in and out of the * 
mighty Alpine ^rgss, funicular railways run 
up tile mountain td^, while the colourful 
«oomfort of lake steamers hills you in sweet 


enchantment. The different forms of transport 
are co-ordinated. The tourist agency takes 
your affairs into its own hands and you are 
taken through trips planned with care and 
imagination within a very reasonable compass 
of time and) money. The word is yours — ^the 
tourist agency does the rest. All hill-tops or 
little vantage spots have been developcMi 
through conveniences of transport and halt 
into tourist pilgrimages — such places indeed as, 
but for the comfort with which you reach 
them and the care you receive throughout, you 
would not have dreamt of going to. To Mt. 
Rigi, for instance, the tourist is taken, start- 
ing from Lucerne at a convenient hour in the 
afternoon, first in a lake steamer through 
delightful surroundings, followed by a thrilling 
ascent up the hill-top. Right at the hill-top 
are hotels to make you feel at home from 
home. There are arrangements for snow 
sports but little else to see except that the top 
commands a grand panoramic view of the 
countryside— all hill-tops will do so. You well- 
nigh begin to wonder what you came for when 
the mountain railway calls you for descent; 
and you are taken <back to Lucerne amidst the 
welcome scintillations of the myriads of 
twinkling lights at their toilet in the mirror 
of the lake. When you lie in bed you review 
the day’s outing and though the objective 
may have disappointed you, the sum total 
satisfies you and you think the money and 
time have been well spent— it was good to go. 
If the tourist were left to plan out his own 
trip, to bargain with the taxi-man and look up 
the time-tables of railways andi steamers only 
ten out of the thousand that now daily flock 
to Mt. Rigi would ever go; and if there were 
no convenient hotels at the top, only the rare 
enterprising would think of it. For what do 
people go to Uetliberg, the hill-top near 
Zfirich, except that they are just taken there 
by obliging transport agencies and are looked 
after ? One day I went to see the much 
spoken-of Rhine Falls at the extreme north 
of Switzerland and near the German Swiss 
frontier. I think the Jonha Falls of Ranchi 
are not inferior-^only that there is not a bunch 
of modem restauranta near Jonha, there is not 
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a fine promenade round it, no railway bridge 
crossing it, no publicity, and no commerci^ilisa'* 
tion. Parts of Chota Nagpur are as beautiful 
as Switzerland, and Kashmir is no second. 
But there is the difference in development. 

Hotels and restaurants are a major indus- 
try of Switzerland. In one year it brings in a 
revenue of over 32 crore rupees. It finds 
employment for countless persons. The trans- 
ort trade benefits proportionately. The tourists 
uy various articles and thus the other trades 
get a fillip. What a vast wealth pours into 
Switzerland from all over the jivorld 1 Yet, 
let the tourist agencies, private or govern- 
mental, withdraw their facilities, let them 
become less imaginative, let there be no organi- 
sation or planning of sight-seeing excursions, 
and this stream of wealth will quickly dry out. 

From Dublin and Belfast (in Ireland) 
throughout the summer months smart cosy 
motor coaches radiate eveiy day to all direc- 
tions taking tourists for sight-seeing. They 
generally start about 9 a.in. and return about 
8 p.m. (it is daylight till after 8 p.m.). Each 
bus has its own planned itinerary. There arc' 
many itineraries to choose from. Some buses 
take more than one day when they go on 
distant round trips. Every bus has a trained 
condiuctor who will keep on explaining the 
objects of interest en route and by humorous 
sallies characteristic of the Irish he will keep 
the passengers in fine humour throughout He 
will arrange for lunch and tea at convenient 
places and the entire itinerary turns out to be a 
psychological perfection. The passenger has 
nothing to think of except the scenes around 
him. Yet the charge is so little compared with 
what it would be if the trip were independent- 
ly planned. There is also a city sight-seeing 
bus plying in Dublin. • For a small charge you 
are taken round and an experienced guide 
shows and explains every object of interest. 

From Glasgow and Edinburgh similarly 
buses go idtaily to all parts of the famed 
Scottish Highlands. The bus companies supply 
maps and descriptive pamphlets free of charge. 
The roofs of buses slide in and the large glass 
windows contact you with Nature. To afford 
protection against chill breeze in the High- 
lands the bus company provides passengers 
with blankets. The il^eraiies are well planned. 
Arrangements for lunch, tea and rest are 
adequate. In certain cases there are co-^otdi- 
nated services of bus, lake steamer and rail- 
way. The longer trips take three or four days. 
For such trips the tourist agency charges an 
ineluAve rate for transport and board and 


lodging at convenient hotels. In fact frpih the 
moment you leave home and till the moment of 
your return you are entirely in the capable** 
hands of the tourist agency and there is no 
care or anxiety whatsoever to spoil your holi- 
day. Little wonder that a ceaseless flow of 
tourist traffic is maintained all the summer in. 
the Highlands. And these Highlands are wild, 
very sparsely inhabited, oi long distances. 
Unaided by these facilities few other than the 
determined) and equipped tourist would think 
of going. 

In Japan the touring facilities have goffc 
H step further. In this respect Japan has copied 
Switzerland but characteristically excelled ner. 
There is an official Japan Tourist Bureau with 
offices in all cities and towns. Offices are also 
located in the buildings of important railway 
stations. In addition, almost every muni- 
cipality lias its own tourist bureau. All these 
bureaus supply beautifully coloured maps of 
the places of interest (printed in Japanese and 
Englisli) and descriptive pamphlets. You go* 
to any tourist bureau and it will arrange your 
hotel accommodation, advise you about suit- 
able hotels in other towns, give you complete 
information about places to sec, the timinp of 
buses and trains, will sell or buy you •'your 
tickets for the sight-seeing bus or for your rail- 
way journeys — ^in fact you place yourself in its 
hands and its officials will do every thing for 
you. They are courteous and prompt and 
anxious to help the tourist in all possible ways. 
All this of course without charge or obligation. 
In all important towns there are city sight- 
seeing buses which run daily and take you 
round the t/own and show and explain the places 
of note in the neighbourhood. 

In Tokyo, for instance, a sight-seeing bus 
starts daily at 9 a.m. and completes its circuit 
by 6 p.m. On the day that I was avAiling 
myself of it two buses startedi, as there were* 
more passengers than usual. We each had a* 
map of the city and suburb showing Bie places 
of interest and the route of the bus. The con- 
ductor, a young girl bedecked with a smile of 
the suckling’s arching lips, continuously talked 
explaining the objects en route. We nalted at 
the more important places. In front of the 
Yasbima Shrine a grbup photograph was taken 
of the passengers in the tWo buses. Lunch was 
arranged by the conductor at a small res- 
taurant in the romantic surroundings of a 
toapte a hillo^. At about 4 p.m. we were 
received at the bus edmpany’s offlkse where 
0-cha (Japanese tea) was served to us with* 
great hoiq>itality. Copies of tiie group photo^ 
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graph, duly mounted and finishedl, were avail- 
able for about four annas each and we all 
bought our copies. Courtesy and care received 
throughout the trip was of the highest degree. 

In the folds of the Fuji Mountains motor 
roads and mountain railways have been built 
for the sole purpose of taking tourists round 
the enchanting views. From Miyanoshita 
sight-seeing buses travel regulariy in several 
directions. I took one of the shorter trips that 
could be done within the day. Ticket was 
available at the Fujiya Hotel. The first part 
of the journey was done in mountain tramway. 
The second in cable railway ascending almost 
vertically up tlie hill. The third in motor bus 
to a volcanic hill top, Ojigoku. The bus left 
us there to do the sight-seeing, to buy picture 
post-cards or get ourselves photographed, and 
went back. In half an hour another bus came 
and took us down-hill to the Lake Hakone 
steamer. The lake is set in a bewitching land- 
scape and as the small steamer shyly sought its 
way through the still blue waters it appeared 
almost conscious of trespassing into the pre- 
serv'es of the gods ! In half an hour we arriv- 
ed at the village of Moto Hakone. We visited 
shrinefi and ate lunch at a pretty Japanese 
restaurant. 4^ter two hours a bus took us 
back to Miyanoshita along a different road. 
The entire journey both ways couU be done in 
a bus but the different forms of transport are 
co-ordinated just to provide thrill for the 
tourists. If only for the pleasure of such a 
picturesque and varied journey one would go. 
The charge is very small and one composite 
ticket is sold for the entire trip. 

In Penang a cable railway has lieen built 
up a hill nearby. At the top are a comfort- 
able hotel and restaurants. Hundreds of per- 
sons go up the top, look at the scene around, 
take I refreshments and come down. The cable 
railway provides no utility service. Nor at the 
hill-top is there anything special to see or do. 
But merely because there is so much tlirill and 
^convenience in going up and down that hill it 


has become a pilgrimage of the passengers of 
ail the steamers that call at the port of 
Penahg. The cable railway has become* a 
source of great financial profit. Thus is in- 
dustry created, and an industry that like 
mercy ^^blesseth him who gives and him who 
takes 

The need of developing tourist traffic in 
India, specially at this period of acute unem- 
ployment, is paramount. Its possibilities in 
the way of finding employment are unlimited. 
Chota Nagpur, that little-known beauty spot, 
offers a large field. Let some enterprising in- 
dividual or group put into form the roads from 
Ranchi to Hundru and Jonha Falls, let there 
be sight-seeing buses doing a round trip every 
day, let there be small restaurants at the two 
places, let somebody sell picture-postcards of 
the beautiful scenes about — and see what num- 
bers go. At present the roads are bad and 
there is no means of going except by specially 
hiring taxis or whole buses. Let there be 
planned excursions from Darjeeling and Shil- 
long. Let Kashmir develop a tourist bureau 
on the lines of Japan. Let educated young 
men in Calcutta (to quote the opinion of an 
eminent journalist) train themselves up as 
taxi-drivers cum guide-lecturers. They can 
make a substantial income by taking round the 
American and other tourists, for whom no 
satisfactory sight-seeing arrangement exists. 
Regular sight-seeing buses will become very 
popular and paying. 

The railways ' sometimes run conducted 
si>ecial trains. This is a move in the right 
direction but it needs exi)an8ion and improve- 
ment. The innovation of “ Travel-as-you- 
like” tickets over certain railways goes some 
way, but the tourist is #11 left with most of 
his worries. Let there be agencies to treat the 
tourist as paying guest, let them undertake to 
show him round and look after him, and there 
will be a ceaseless flow of tourist traffic like 
life blood through the countryside. 
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ENGLISH 

WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1938-39 : Leogue 
of Nations. 247 imgcs, in mappers 6/- or $lj50; bound 
:n doth 7/6 or iSOO. 

The, League of Nations World Ectmomic Survey, 
1938^, was completed on the eve of the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe It covers events up to the 
beginning of August, 1939, and thus presents a picture 
of the world economic situation up to the date of the 
beginning of hostilities. During the first months of 
1939, the world wfis making a rapid recovery from the 
major depression with which it had been threatened m 
the fii^ half of 1938 This rapid reversal of economic 
conditions may be ascribed in part to financial measures 
taken in the United States of America and in other 
countries in order to stimulate the lagging demand for 
goods and services But in the main it was due to in- 
creased expenditure on armaments and war prepara- 
tions. 

This issue — ^the eighth in the series— includes a 
number of special studies. One chapter for example, 
is devoted to a study of the economic effects of recent 
changes in the trends of population. 

A second chapter studies Vhe problems of public 
finance, and examines the extent to which the costs of 
rearmament have eaten into the national incomes of 
various countries 

The concluding chapter, entitled The Economic 
Ejects of War Rearmament and Territorial Changes 
summarises the main theme of the volume. Economic 
destruction in Spain ana China and the reduction in 
t^e standard of living in Japan as a result of war; 
the economic effects of the territorial expansion of 
Germany; and the greatly increased intervention of 
the State in economic affairs for the purposes of 
national defence; — ^these are the main subjects of the 
chapter. In various other chapters the growing im- 
portance of political tension and of rearmament is 
emphasised in their effects on economic acrivity, on 
world trade, on hours of work and the demand for 
labour, on budgetary and monetarv policies, and on 
commercial relations between the nations. 

The place which India occupies in world economy 
can be roughly guessed from the space occupied in 
the index by the entries relating to India compand 
with that which the entries relating to Germany, 
Japan, etc., occupy. India occupies one-fourth of a 
column, Germany two eohunns, Japan a column end 
a half, etc. 

SILVER JUBILEE COMMEMORATION 
VOLUME OF THE SARVAJANIK SOCXBTY, 

87-11 


SURAT : Published by the Society. Cfown 
pp. 172. Numerous illustrations Price Rs. 2. It is 
a sumptuously got -up volumt, printed on thick tinted 
paper. 

The volume gives a readable account of the pro- 
cess of the Society which is the first and greatest of 
its kind in Gujarat. It conducts at present two 
Colleges, three High Schools, one Hi^ School for 
Girls, three Middle Schools, one Industnal School and 
one Drawing <k Design Glass. The constitution of the 
Society is similar to the ^constitution of the famous 
Deccan Education Society, Poona, and the Society 
depends entirely on public funds and the self-dmiying 
work both of the pr^essors and public men That m 
why the work and influence of man like Mr. C G. 
Shah, founder of the Society, of Diwan BahadufC. M. 
Gandhi and of principal N. M. Shah have fijured 
prominently in the story of the Society. The oook 
gives a faithful picture of one important feature and 
aspect of the cultural life of Gujarat during the last 
throe decades and more. 

X. 

RE-THINKING CHRISTTANITY IN INDIA: 
By a number of Writers. Published by A, N. Sudaii^ 
sanam. Hogarth Press, Mount Road, Madras. Fayes 
267 with appendix 64 pages. Price Rs. 8-5. 

A poup of Christians in Madras urged by the 
noble impulse of co-ordinating Christian ideals to 
Indian thought and traditions have written these 
essays on the occasion of the World MissionaxT Con- 
feience held at Tambaran, near Madras, at tne end 
of 1988. From the very beguming of the expansion of 
Christianity, whenever people, convinced of sin, sacked 
refuge in the saving message of the Gospel, after SUb- 
mittmg their intelligenee and understanding to the new 
revelation and after surrendtring their wills to the 
Divine Purpose, a further and a great task of relating 
the New Life to the Old Life had to be tackled. For 
Christianity presented itself to the world as a New 
Life, a new way of living. Was the Jew to give up 
aO hie customs and ways cd living, or should he be 
selective and reftain some and disem others? And if 
selection was to be applied what riiould be the princi- 
ple of selection? And wh^ Christianity came into 
contact with the Gredk world, vrii^ the '^wise mm” 
oi Greece and Asia Minor, how were the philosmhers 
to adapt themselves to the demands of the New Life 7 

The fundamental issue was the same everywhete 
and remains the same today. Doctor Moffatt, in his 
CcsninentBiy on the first Epistle of Haul to the 
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Chmtfaije at Corinth well summaries the issue in the 
following pregnant words : ** Paul had learned (from 
aeeounti brought to him by friends from Corinth) 
that there was what he considered a dangerous friend- 
liness between the Church aaid the world, a tender^ 
on the pari of son^ members to make the break with 
pagan society as indefinite as possible and to ignore 
the dfStinotiveness of Christianity in practice if not in 
principle. The Church was in the world, as it had to 
be, but the world was in the church, as it ought not 
to be” (page XV). 

The Corinthians, on the one hand, prided them- 
selves on bearing the Apostle and his teaching in mind 
and on maintaining the traditions which he had passed 
on to them. But “ were not his rules about imworldli- 
ness really too stringent,” and the reactions to the 
social order and to the (ireek way of living were not 
they unnecessarily severe ? As we are in the world, 
should not a compromise be effected? 

This book of essays shows fundamentally similar 
anxiety : How much of the modem Indian spirit can 
be assimilated or co-ordinated with the Christian 
Qospel ? The writers are, one and all, extremely 
anxious about the result. They feci, on the one hand, 
as convinced Christians should feel, that the Spirit of 
Christ is a Universe] Spirit. And on the other, 
Christianity, in India, presents too many evidences of 
western culture and civilization. Is it not natural 
that this group of thinking people should desire a 
dearer definition and demarcation between what 
essentially Christian and universal and should be 
preserved, at all costs, in every country and under 
varying conditions, and the national, local and regional 
exprefnon which should be expected to take different 
foram in different countries ? 

To what extent has the Tambaran Conference 
answered the challenge of these Christian Writers? 
Successive years can alone show how far the challenge 
has been answered. 

P. G. Bridge 

EARLY BUDDHIST JURISPRUDENCE (Studies 
iir Indian Histokt op the Indian Historlcal Re- 
fiSAROH Instittitb. St. Xavier’s College, Bombay 
No. 13) : By Mm Durga N. Bhagvat, MA. Pub 
liahen : Oriental Book Agency, Poona. 

This book consists of a short introduction and 
mne chapters dealing with early monachism, analysis 
of the Vinaya laws, origin and nature of the Vinaya 
laws, ^evolution of the Vinaya laws, promulgates of 
the Vinaya laws, jurisprudence under the Vinaya, 
Paiimokkha and the fortnightly meetings, the adminis- 
tration of the Vinaya in the Samgha and woman under 
the Vinaya. Besides, the book under review contains 
a bibliography and an index, with two maps and two 
illustrations. The title of the book is ambitious, and 
the correct title would have been Early Vinaya Bides. 
The authoress has olaanfied the subject under different 
heads for the convenience of the re^rs, but X do not 
think that there is much more improvement of the 
treatment than that found iu the previous bodes on 
the subject. Her notes on PoicUtiiya, Parajjka, Sarngha-' 
disem, Nisaggiya-Pacitiiva dhamma, Adhikarimaisarna~ 
thadhamma, eto.« do not throw mudi light. The book Is 
useful to begmnfliB who want to get an idea of the 
Vinaya rules. There are some misprints in pp. Ig, 77, 
etc. In p. 106, foot-izote 1, Tthys Davids asul Aung, 
Expositor, p. should be 'Mrs. Rhys Davids and 
SMaiing Tin, BnMMttor, p. $7J The Attnasaliai, known 


as the Expositor, has been translated into English for 
the P. T. S. by Maung Tin and revisel by Mrs. Rhys 
Davidfi. In the bibliography the omission of Spefioe 
Hardy’s Eastern Monachism and Manual of Buddhism 
is regrettable. 

B. C. Law 

BASIC AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
IN INDIA : By Adolph Myers, Basic Representative 
in India, Honorary Adviser to the Council of National 
Education in Burma. Published for the Orthologiccd 
Institute, Cambridge. By The Times of India Press, 
Bombay, 19$8. 

Anyone fighting against the innumerable odds of 
teaching English in India will welcome this book. 
Even the most convinced opponent of Basic Englsh 
will find in these pa^ a solution to the manifold 
difficulties that stand in the way of a sound approach 
to the teaching of English language and literature in 
India and eli^where in the East. Only if the Lecturer 
in English in an Indian High-School or University 
realises the imporiance of word-selection and the rela- 
tionship of thought and language, will he be able to 
work out for himself an intelligent method of teaching. 
Both in theory and practice Mr. Adolph Myers lays a 
scientific foundation for such a method. His book 
should be highy appreciated by all those engaged in 
the teaching profession in India. 

A. Aronson 

SEX FRIENDSHIP AND MARRIAGE: By 
K. C. and O. F, Barnes. George Allen & Unwin, 
Price 68. iiet. 

It is a sane book seeking to fulfil the dual purpose . 
of supplying dependable text-book to those who give 
sox instruction and offering a scientific guide-book to 
the young who are liable to have the higher values 
upset by their natural curiosity. For the more ex- 
perienced ones the authors have a few important 
things to say, among which the following is a good 
sample. “There are many people within progressive 
movements whose revolutionary feelings are an ex- 
pression, not of an objective realisation of the necessity 
of socialism, but of failure to straighten out their 
personal muddles.” 1 endorse the remark with the 
caveat that these personal muddles are themselves the 
result of certain objective social conditions. Probably 
another may be added to the above, vie,, that the 
resolution of “muddles” may be effect^ in a type of 
persons from which it is idle to expect any progressive 
endeavour. 

THE SAMGRAHA-CUDA-MANI OF GOVINDA 
AND THE BAHATTARA-MELA-KARTA OF 
VENKATA-KAVI : Edited by Pandit S. Subrahmanya 
Sastri, F.T.S. with a critiodl introduction in EngUsh 
by T. R. Srinivasa Iyengar. Published by the Adyar 
Library, Madras. 

We are de^ly indebted to the editor and the 
publisher of this classical treatise on Hindu music. 
The author of SamgraharCuda-Mani is one Govinda 
who is called Govinda-Acharya to distinguish him from 
the great Govinda-Dikshit. The world knows nothing 
about this man except as a Rama-bbakta. His work 
is replete with evidenoes of his wide learning as well 
as of his ability to strike a new path. In Govnda^ 
system the SumiharSvasas bear the ratio of 1, 16|16, 
0|3, 4|3, 3|fi, S|5, 27|16 end 2, and the Meladl^itaMr 
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are 72, f.e., each of the two Madhyamafi. 

Govinda also oonipofled illustrative gitas for each of 
the above and of 2M Bagas of his time, okssed by him 
as Janyars. The Bahattara^mela-Karta of Venkata- 
Rau, a Marhati court-poet of Tanjore is given as an 
appendix. This brinp^ out the essential features of 
of Govinda’s system in another cognate style vit., the 
Lavani. 

We commend this book to all genuine lovers of 
music. 

Dhubjaii Pbasao Mukeeui 


POONA AFFAIRS, 1797-1801 ((Palmer's Embassy) 
BEONQ Poona Rbszdbncy ComufiSPONDSNCB, Voi. 6. 
Edited by O. S. Sardesai iOovemment Central Press, 
Bombay). Pp. xxxviih-69S and one iUuatration. 
Price Rs. 7*1S. 

We have again to thank the Bombay Government 
for its enlightened liberality and Rao Bahadur Sardei^ai, 
the doyvn of Maratha historians, ^ his scholarship 
and honorary labours in making this large mass of 
original historical materials available to the scholarly 
world in so excellent an edition and at such a low 
price. After the long eventful and highly important 
embassy of Sir Charles Malet at Poona (1786-1797), 
oame a period of lull, with the easy-going pacific 
General William Palmer in his ohmr. But the calm 
was not to endure long; an electric force had been 
introduced into Indian politics by the arrival of the 
imperialistic Wellesley as Governor-General (17 May, 
1798) and a rapid transformation of the map of India 
followed; the Nizam was neutralized and purged of the 
French virus, Tipu Sultan was annihilated, and the very 
head of the Maratha empire was to be turned into an 
English vassal. To this last, Peshwa Baji Rao II long 
objected, and Palmer was temperamentally unfit to 
manoeuvre or hustle him into a subsidiaxy alliance, 
as Malet and Elphinstone respectively could have 
d(me. For this Palmer received Wellesley’s censure 
and he himself meekly admitted that he was unfit for 
such a task. (See letter No. 360A). After his departure 
from the Pbona Residency things quickly headed on 
to the fatal IVeaty of Bassein where Maratha 
sovereignty met with a self-sought death (1802). 

But Uie enthralling interest of this volume lies in 
the first-hand and intimate revelations of the musings, 
plottings, faction, intrigues and doings (very little of 
this last I) in the decadent Court of the last of the 
Peshwas. The picture left before our mind’s eye after 
going through the confidential contemporary reports 
of these things is that of a poor deer fascinated and 
paralysed by the steady gaze of a boa constrictor 
standing inert by irremovable in front of it. 

These Engli^ records will be invaluable in correct- 
ing and supplementing the evidence in the Marathi 
foliage of which a good deal has been printed by 
Rajwa^, Khare and Taraanis. 

Some of the section headings are tell-tale; e.g.. 
Death of Nana Fadnis, Baji Rao and Sindhia at their 
wit’s end,— Troubles all round, plots to depose Baji Rao, 
etc. We see vividly why the Chi^van Raj fell. 
The civil war between Holkar and Sindhia and the 
great Marat^ War of Wellesley are now close ahead 
of us and we look forward with equal interest to theur 
pubHeatlon. Public libraries, leaned sooMes and 
universities, and even research workers on this paiod, 
oai^t to lose no tims in equipping thesnsslves with 


this precious volume-^d its predecessor,. "MahPs 
Embassy (Pkioed Rs. 7-BM)). 

BRAJBNmu Nath Banwhh 

INDIAN ECONOMICS; By K. P, JSipaH 
Mdlani, MA. and H, R. 8oni, MA., DBc. 

Published by Nanda Kishore and Bros., BenofSs, 
Popes xix-j-7S9. Price Rs. 7S. 

As the sub-title of the look which "is intended 
primarily for the Indian student,” indicates, it is a 
eneral survey of Indian Economic Rroblems. In justi- 
cation of their "adding one moro to the many exist- 
ing books on Indian l^onomios,” the authors l^ve 
said that their "reason for doing so is that there does 
not exist at present a satisfactory book in one volume 
which deals with all the problems in a simple and 
straightforward fashion.” There is undoubted^ some 
point in what they have said. "Too many detsjls,” the 
authors have rightly observed, "confound the main 
issue for the young student; and a piling up of quota- 
tions from different authorities, without arriving at any 
definte conclusion, does not help him to grasp the 
issue.” The authors “have only considered the Indian 
economic problems from the point of view of planned 
economy, which alone presents an integral solution.** 
Their treatment of the problems dealt with in the 
book is, it must be said, lucid, up-to-date and fairly 
exhaustive, and the book as' a whole is certainly a very 
useful addition to the literature on the subject with 
which it deals. 

The work, however, as the extract quoted below 
from it (p. 569) will indicate, is not free from^ state- 
ments of unscientific and misleading ‘character : 

"During the early British period the three Presi- 
dencies, and to some extent even the smaller provinces, 
were more or less independent of the Central Govern- 
ment in administrative matters, and this independenca 
was reflected in the field of finance also. By the Act 
of 1833 the Presidency Governors were shorn of the 
greater part of their powers in the field of legisla- 
tion ” 

The authors should have specified the period they 
had in their minds, end should have been more accu- 
rate in whet they stated in regard to the Act of BW3. 

Such statements will only mislead the student for 
whom the ho(^ is primarily intended. 

PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION : A Tvtxh 

BBTlCAn ANAtTSlS OF CTCtlCAL MOVBMgNTS.* By 
Oottfried Von ffaberHer. Leaffue of Nations, Gemya. 
Pdges xv-^968. 

Opinions may honestly differ amougst publicists 
and others as to the utility of the League of Nations 
as a political institution— as a machinery for the set^ 
ment international disputes, and as an agency for 
the maintenance of the world’s peace and order. But 
we do not think there should be any difference of 
opinion amongst those who have been ckawly foUow- 
mg the activities of the League as to the great value 
of the work it haf» been doing for some years now by 
means of its various publications of economic and 
financial character through the ag^imr of ite Economic 
Intelligence Service. The Work under review ie one 
such publication. It owes its origin to a resoluUkm 
adopts by the Assembly of Ihe League of Natimis ia 
September, 1930, by which it was decided i^t m 
attempt should be made to co-ordinate the analytic 
wofk then being done on the problem of the reouireBss 
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ol peri6d$i of eoooomic deproMion. This volume is the 
firet fruit of th&t resolutioo, and is "planned as but 
part of a greater whole/* It **confine8 itself to the 
task of analysing existing theories of the business cycle 
and deriving herefrom a synthetic account of the 
nature and possible causes od economic fluctiiations/’ 
Its author is an economist of international reputation , 
and has executed the task which was entrusted to him 
in a very scholarW manner. Ho has divided the book 
into two parts, In the first part he has attempted a 
i^tematic enalysis of the existmg theories in regard 
to the business cycle : such as monetary theories, over- 
investment theories, under-consumption theories, har- 
vest theories, psychological theories, etc. He has 
gi^tbered together these various "hypotheses of expla- 
nation/’ tested their logical consistency and their 
compatibility with one another and with accepted 
COODOznic principles. In the second part he has tried 
to evolve order out of the chaos of conflicting views 
and to weave from them a general synthesis which 
can command the assent of more than one school of 
thotuht. 

In the final chapter the author has dealt with the 
intematioiial aspects of business cycles and incident- 
ally also with the theoiy of international trade. 

The work is undoubtedly a very valuable contri- 
bution to the knowledge of the subject with which it 
deals, and should therefore, be carefully studied by 
every serious student of Economic History and Thought. 

D. K. BANSRJEn 

THE WOHLD AND BEAUTY : By Hemendra 
L(U R^y, BA. PvbUahed by Bharaii Bhavm\ 11, Col- 
lege Sqwre, Calcutta. Price Re, 1. 

The book, the author ^s, is a seq^uel to his Prob- 
lems of Hindustam Music. The artist attempts to 
express throufl^ dialogues his outlook on life by relat- 
ing the world to beauty. In this book the artist dis- 
pusses with a friend such topics as the material world, 
the world of life, man and his ethics and religion. The 
author has touched upon a variety of subjects, but the 
discussions are very Umited and not conclusive. How- 
ever, the treatment is interesting and the style is 
simple and elegant. The get-up and the printing are 
satisfaotoiy. 

EDUCATlON~A GLORIOUS MESS OF MAGNI- 
FICENT MISADVENTURE: By P. Shankmny, 
MA., 'h.T. PMiehed by the Author. Price Re. 1. 

Itte author is an exprienced educationist and has 
^nt nearly thirty years m the sphere of education. 
Hence his opinions on education are worth considera- 
tion, and we are glad to find that the author has tackled 
^e subject from an interesting standpoint Various 
and varying are the pamphlets published on education, 
but the present publication differs from all of them in 
many respects. We agree with the author’s conclusion 
that "natural education is the only education worth 
having.” We are sure that the book will have a good 
circulation. 

StixvMAR Ranjam Das 

THE PRAIRIE PROVINCE OF ILUNOIS : By 
Mdith Muriel Poggi lUinm Sludice m the Social 
$eidMie8, Vot, m, No. 3, Price 31 W, 1934^ 134^ 

43 Uhietftidiam, 

The first part of the stedy eonsuits of oevend damp- 
iim m the physioal setting of the prairie provinee; 


the soond part deals with the agricultural and mineral 
industries as major human adjustments; while the third 
part is an interpretation of the geographic and econo- 
mic conditions influencing settlement and development. 

The author tells us how the prairie province was 
originally avoided by early settlers, who confined them- 
selves to the neighbourhood of waterways and forest 
lands. But with the expansion of railroads, they began 
to appreciate the value of prairies as agricultui^ land. 
Special types of ploughs were invented to deal with the 
sticky soil, the land Viras drained; and thus through 
human ingenuity and organization, the opportunities 
offered by climate, topography and geological features 
were properly utilized, until this portion of Illinois came 
to be regarded as one of the richest agricultural por- 
tions of America. The history of the near past shows 
how the character of farming has been undergoing m^i- 
fieation through the expansion of the commercial spirit. 
We are also told how the cities have been playing an 
essential part in this transformation. 

The author has utHized a mass of detailed informa- 
tion made available through the labours of the geologi- 
cal and agricultural departments of the State as well as 
of the University of Illinois. She has thus succeeded 
in producing a distinctly valuable piece of work in 
human geography. 

CALCUTTA STREET GUIDE : Edited by A. 
Sanyal, 8S, Ouru Priead Chaudhury Lane, Calcutta. 
Price As. $ only. September. 1989. Pp. 68. 

This booklet will prove distinctly serviceable to 
commercial and professional people as it embodies the 
latest information regarding the streets of the City. 

Nibmal Kumar Bose 

OMEN OF THE FALLING STARS OR A MAID 
OF IRAN ; By M. Demetrius in coUaboration with 
J. O. Demetrius. Published by J. O. Demetrius, 16, 
Clive Row, Calcutta. PiHce Rs. 3-4> 

The most striking thing in the book is the piety 
of ‘The Maid of Iran,’ (the authoress) and no less 
striking is her imswerving faith in God At the same 
time, the reader cannot but be impressed by her love 
for every man and thing aroimd her. The historical 
references in course of the journey are interesting. The 
book is sure to give strength to the sufferer. 

J. C, Bhatxachabyta 


SANSKRIT 

NAVYASMRITI-PRASNOTTAR-VIVEKAH : By 
Pandit Ashutosh Kavya-Vyakarcm-Smriti-tirtha. Pub- 
lished by P. C. Chakravarty and Brothers, 74, Bechu 
Chatterjee Street, Calcutta. Parts I and II, Price eight 
and ten annas, respectively. 

The author, who is an eminent orthodox Sanskrit 
scholar of Bengd has been a veteran teacher of a well- 
known Chatuspati in Khulna for over four decades and 
a half. The book written in Sanskrit in the form of 
questions and answers based on the pr^icribed text 
books of Navyaamriti is meant for candidates of the 
Ady& and Madhya examinations of the said subject. 
The questions the Government exammations on 
Navyasmriti for the last three yeara with their appro- 
priate answeiB in Sanskrit are also appended. The mild 
part on the Upadhi examination will shortly be forth- 
oetning. Had the book been printed in Devattagaii 
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charausiers instead of Bengali ones, it would have been 
of interest also to non-Bengali Pandits. It will be im- 
mensely useful to the students of Nayyasmriti. • 

* SwAMi Jaoadiswarananda 


BENGALI 

FATHER SANCHAY . By Rabindranath Tagore. 
The Visva-bharat!i Bookshop, BIO, Cornwallis Street, 
• Calcutta, Crown 8vo., pp. Sv+86. Paper cover. 
Price eight annas. 

This book is a collection of letters written mostly 
during the author's voyages to and fro and sojourn 
in England and America, occupying aljput a year and 
a half some twenty-seven years ago. It is stated in 
the publisher’s preface that the letters appear in this 
book in a somewhat altered krm. Only the five letters 
in the appendix appear as letters; the body of the book 
consists of fifteen epistles appearing in the form of 
articles or essays. They arc all characterised by the 
poet's thoughtfulness and idealism, with occasional 
play of 'humour The first letter was written just 
before the voyage One is devoted to the city of 
Bombay. Another touches upon the actual embarka- 
tion The next is entitled “Water & Land” The 
steamer m which he sailed and life in it are described 
in another letter. Then we find him in London. In 
succeeding letters we find ourselves in the living 
presence of 8ir William Rothenstein, H. G. Wells, 
Stopford Brooke, the poet Yeats, etc. One letter is a 
pen picture of an English village and its pastor. Two 
of the letters were evidently written during the return 
voyage. The article relating to “Music,” besides being 
interesting and instructive, ought to make all lovers 
of Indian music think Turiously,’ as the phrase goes 

SAINIK BANGALI [49th Bbngau RkgimbntI 
1916^1980. By Subedar M. B, Sinha, M. C. Sarkar A 
Sons, Ltd, t4, College Square, Calrutia. Price Re. 1-8. 
Pages 158. Half-cloth. There <ire fifteen illustrations. 
The printing and general get-up of the book are 
satisfactory. 

This book describes the recruiting, training, achieve- 
ments and experiences of the 49th Bengali Regiment 
during the last great war, after which it was diid:>anded. 
The author, who was one of those privates in the 
Regiment who rose to be non-commissioned ofiScers, 
puts in a cogent plea in this attractively written book 
for recruiting Bengalis again and giving them a place 
in the standing army 

Tlie book should be read not only by Bengalis 
' but also by all those other Indians who are at present 
practically excluded from the army, though they all 
pay taxes for its maintenance and though ^eir fellow- 
provincials of former generations fought as privates 
And officens in the Indian army. 

0 . 

SANGIT 5AMGRAHA : Selection made hy Swami 
dourishwarananda and Svmni Vedananda. 
by Swami Jyotirupananda, Ramkriahna Misaidn Viiya- 
pith, Baidyanath-DeoghaT; with an introduction by Sj. 
JHlip Kumar Roy. Pp. 464. Cloth Bound, Gold lei^ 
iered. Price Re. I-IB only. 

It is a odiection of the chedoest songs from the 
' nompositions ot more than a hundred different msptred 


songsterB. Music in this country has a place in ilfet 
It does not only evoke emotionalism. It is a finw* Way 
of moving spirituality. Plato has banished some form 
of music from the ideal sUte, but in India xavida hee 
been essentially associated with spirituality, for St hae 
been possible for her to conceive the subtle sound cur- 
rents which can play upon the delicate fibres of our 
being opening the higher reaches of oonsoiousness be- 
yond the imageries even of poetry. Rabindranath places 
music above poetry, symphony above music. The deli- 
(safe vibrations of the symphony carry us into the 
otherwise inaccessible subtle heights of being— music 
reaches its highest expression in the ethereal waves of 
the sj^mphony which ultimately pass on to the Mysteiy 
of Silence. The finest music takes its expression through 
the rhythm and cadence of Mantras which has Its 
origin, according to the Hindu Mysticism in Plaii^ti 
and Para Vak. 

Seen thiErwisc, a wide distribution of such collec- 
tion of songs is desirable, as it presents before the 
render, not only fine imageries, but subtle expressions 
of delicate feelings set in the haimony and cadence of 
sounds. The inspired feelings have their natural expres- 
sion in the rhythm of music. Music is the natural 
outlet of our dw'pest thoughts. 

This collection acquaints us with the richness of 
thought and spirit. The collection includes varieties 
of son{^. The book opens with the Vedio-mantra and 
ends with national songst Besides it contains songs on 
Gods, Goddesses, inspired spiritual teachers and pre- 
ceptors, and on the Supreme High. 

The book presents a festivity of songs, old and new. 
Some of them are really inspiring even as poems. A 
list of best compositions on the wnke of the neo- 
revival of the national and the spiritual life in Bengal 
finds its place in the book. Some of the compositions 
of Vivekananda, Rabindranath, Rajanikenta Sen, 
Nishikanta are sure to be enjoyed. 

Another good feature of the book is that it avoids 
all raoialism and collects songs from all devotional sects, 
including Christianity and Buddhism. This is in accord 
with the Catholic spirit of the Ramkrishna Mission. 
The book opens with an instructive introduction from 
the pen of Dfiip Kumar Roy and the review may be 
closed with hia pregnant sentence, ^thxs book contains 
flowers of variegated colours, and if their scent is not 
always subtle and delicate, still it is certain that their 
joyousneas emanates from His blessings who is 
being of beings, the mind of minds, the voice of voices, 
the vital breath of breaths, the eye of the eyesj 

This book will be welcome by all 

Markhdra Nath Sarkar 

ABALYA TAPASWINI BANGALI MAYE : By 
Sm. Suraja Devi Published hy the Sreegooroo lib- 
rary, B04, ComwedUs Street, Calcutta Pp. 64-^664, 
Price Re. 1-8 only. 

The biography of a saintly character is always 
inspiring. Sannyasini Gouri Puri Devi, better known 
as Mother Gouri, was a disciple of Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. Devoted to Brahmacharya from her early 
youth, she dedicated her life to God and to the welfare 
of the people of her country. In later life she establish- 
ed the “Saradeswari Ashram”— an educational institu- 
tion for women and home for helpless Hindu girls. 
The authoress, a disciple of Gouri Fluri Matajee, during 
the course of her long stay with her, Mthered, from 
her talks and from other sources, materials for this bio- 
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jpfftphy.* The details of her saintly life and aadhana are 
incorporated in the book. The style is lucid, the get- 
VO and printing good and the book is profusely 
illustrated. 

S. 


MAEATHl 

SMRm-STHAL ; Edited by V. N, Deehpande. 
Published by the 8araewati Prakaaan, Jeotamol, Berar. 

This book is on important addition to the published 
Mahsnubhav literature of old Marathi. It gives 
gUmpses of the prose style of the 14th century Marathi, 
also throws valuable light on the contemporary 
literature and society. The editing has been done vety 
ably, with notes and index. 

C. V. Am 


HINDI 


JIWAN JYOTI : By Pandit Chamupati, MA. 
Edited by ^wami Vedcmanda iDaymanda) Teerth, 
PvhUehed by the Editor at Quru Dutt Bhavan, Lahore. 
Price Re. 1-5, 

The book (a posthumous publication) consists of 
Individual commentaries, in fact sermons, on the man- 
tras of the Agniparva of Saraveda. The writer was a 
well-known Arya Samajist scholar and miesionary. 
Therefore the religious sentiment predominates, so 
much SQ that sometimes no vital connection between 
the mantra and the commentary is discernible. Yet, 
there is sincerity, tod even poetry, in the authors words. 


APIARAJITA : By Anchal. (With an introduc- 
tion by NandadftMare Vajpryi ) . Puhlieked by Chhatra- 
ffithaii Puetakmala, Dardgunj, Allahabad. Price Rs. t. 


This is a collection of the author’s recent poems. 
They are all worth reading; and some, for instance 
Pravasagan, Kiran, Bhulana-na-mujh-ku-priyatam, 
deserve special mention. Restlessness and passion are 
prominent traits in Anchal’s poetry and these qualities 
are made impressivo by bis sincerity. The poet has 
also made some welcome experiments with langu^ 
and form. Nevertheless, a lamentable lack of restraint, 
and a failure to make his metaphors speak, have forced 
a sense of futility on his lyrics. 


JATIBHRD-KA-UCHCHED : By Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, MA, Ph.D., DEc. PubUehed by Jat-Pat 
Tmak Uondol, Lahore. Price Aa. 4- 

Here is an address which Dr. Ambedkar, the famous 
reformist leader, intended to deliver from the presiden- 
tial chair of the Jat-Hat-Torak-Mandal Conference m 
1986. The Mandal has done well to publish it. After 
analysing the pdlitioal and social aspects ol the country 
in a very concrete manner the author argues that a 
static attitude towards social problems in the hope that 
they had better be tackled after achieving Swaraj, is 
frai^t with grave dangers. 

Baiaaj EUbi^i 


aUlAHATI 

ORAM MATA ANB BUAN KAVYO t Edited 
by N. 7 * Triuedif MA. PubHahed by JUfontal Amanki 
Mehta, Ahmedabad and Bombay, Pmted at the Nov- 


prabhat Printing Preae, Ahmedabad. (1988). Thiele 
Card Board. Pp. 179. Price Aa. IS with a coloured 
likeneai of Kalapi. 

Sundnhji, the Thakore Saheb of Lathi, who ^edf 
young at the age of twenty-eix years, wrote under xhe 
poetic name of “Kalapi.” The present book presents 
a well-selected collection of his poems, edited with notes 
by Mr. Trivedi. He has contributed a short but in- 
formative sketch of the Prince’s life— domestic and 
literary. Kalapi’s nam^^ has long since been insenbed 
on the roll of the best poets of Gujarat, so nothing re- 
quires to be said <on that point. Mr. Trivedi has edited' 
tne book with great care and literary acumen. 

SAMVADO^: By the late Vyomeah Chandra 
Pathakji, MA., LLJB. Edited by hUa wife and printed' 
at the Surat City PrirUin'g Preae, Surat. (1938). Cloth 
Cover. Pp. IDS. Price Re. 1. 

The humor of these dialogues is of a piece with 
Vehemi (the suspicious due). It has here assumed the 
form of dialogues, some of which have been acted. 
They furnish also pleasant light reading as .some of 
our social customs are saroastically handled here. 

YOGI KON ? : By Shriyut Divyanand. Printed 
at the Navprabhat Printing Preaa, Ahmedabad. (1988). 
Cloth Cover. Pp. 171. Price Re. l-4> 

In this drama the writer has tried to paint pictures 
of the different emotions and responses of the human* 
heart, the feelings of a loving wife, of a devoted hus- 
band, the chastity of woman, ungratefulness of & 
friend, disappointments of a newly married couple and 
many such sentiments and at the end the question is 
put, who is the Yogi out of all these ? It is an intri- 
guing question well presented. 

SUV AS CHANDRA : By Shrimati Uahadevi Dalai. 
Printed at the Surya Prakash PHntirtg Preaa, Akmeda^ 
bad. (1989). Cloth cover. Pp. 816. Price Ra. 8-8. 

Sarat Chandra Chatterji’s Bengali novel, Vipradaa,.. 
is translated into Gujarati under this name. As the 
ascetic like Vipradas’ scent (Suvas) hovem around the 
plot the lady translator has given her book this name. 
The translator’s mother>tongue being Bengali and not 
Gujarati, she has grained the full spirit of the original 
text and reproduced it ably well in Gujarati. 

PATANOPTJRAN: Bv 'ilMal Bamkda, Kapadia. 
Printed at the Pratap Printing Preaa, Surat. (1988). 
Illuatrated Paper Cover. Pp. 66. Price As. 10. 

In Gujarat Swat is mad after ttie sport of kite- 
(Patang) flying and Mr. Kapadia, a native (A the place, 
has brought tc^ther in this book ev^thing about Kite • 
and Kite-flying and given it the digmfied name of a. 
Puran, io., a tale received by a Rii^i. It is the first 
work of its kind in Gujamti and shows an amount of 
ungrudging labor and research on a subject dear to the^ 
heart of a sport-loving Surati. 

MHARI JIVAN SMRm TATHA NANDH- 
POTHl : Pvbliahed by Dr. Mrs. Puthpalaia R. Pandya. 
Printed at the ArBtya JPriwtmg Press, Ahmedabad. 
(1988). mek Card Board. Pp. 896. Price Ra. 8. 

The late Mrs. Kanubeben Dave, the mother of 
Dr. Mrs. Pushpalata, died In the prime of her life but 
even then she had by her fiteraiy writhugB made hefselT 
known as a thoughtful writer. Her autobtography ancl^ 
dhtry, wlitoh oie repr o duc ed hr this book fumuh very 
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iiiwtnictive reading and embody thou^ts of far reach- 
ing importance. The dau^ter has indeed dope her 
duty by her mother well in thus preserving her good 
•work. 

PRACHIN BHARAT VARSHA, Part IV : By 
Dr. Tribhomndas L. Shah, Baroda. Printed at the 
Aditya Printing Pfees, Ahmedabad. (19S8). Cloth 
bound Pp. SSii-SB Price Rb. S. 

Pari IV of this voluminous ^ork is of a piece with 
its predecesBora, so far as research and sifting of 
materials is concerned. The writer's conclusions are 
still being controverted and he has tried to answer s<mte 
of his critics in this volume. It is tideen up with the 
Chedi, Gardbhil and Kushan dynastieg. Illustrations. 
Maps, Indexes, are provided to help the student. 
Whether historical veracity established in the ml or 
not from what the compiler states, his assiduity and 
research work cannot but be admired. 

RASKAUMUDI: By Mvljihhai P. Shah. Prnled 
at the Airmram Printing Press, Baroda. {1958). Thi^'k 
Card Board. Pp. 100. Price Re. 1. 

Mr. Shah has specialised himself in writing Ras 
son^, which have proved popular. The book under 
notice contains fifty one songs, on various topics, in- 
oluding such subjects as village life, dream fairies, etc. 
The preface which traces the history of Garbas is well 
written. 

K. M. J. 


HIND SVARAJ— Part I : By hvarlal Bimabala. 
Dechbandhu Karyyalay. 180, Kelapith, Svxat. Price 
As. $. 

A pamphlet of 82 pp. consisting of articles most 
of whicn had appeared in the Deehbandhu. It considers 
marriages between the Indians and the English which 
would promote energy, so essential for our struggle. A 
wonderful scheme " indeed 1 • 


JAPANANI KELAVANI : Translated -by J. J. 
Modi, BA. Published by the Pustakalay Sahat^k 
Sakaleari Mandat, Ltd., Baroda. Price annas eight only. 

This was prompted by Sj. Motibhai N. Amin, who 
was interested in the commercial activity of Japan and 
her ^ucational policy. “A General Survey of Bduca" 
tion in Japan ** issued by the Government of Japan has 
served as the original of the book. An excellent store- 
house for the lay public made accessible in Gujarati. 

KAKANATU KANGO : By Chandrabhai K. Bhatta. 
' Chalo vkariye ' Karyyolay. mis Bridge, Ahmedabad. 
Pnee annas five and six pies only. 

The stoiy of the exploitation of Congo by Belgugn 
told in a dramatic and highly inten^ng manner. 
Specially suggestive is the illustrated cover. 

Pi. R. Beh 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA or THE LORD’S SONG 
(with the text in Devan agaei and an Engush 
translation) : By Annie Besant. Bleventh Edition. 
Published by O. A. Natesan dt Co., Madras. Price As. 4. 

TREATMENT AND PREVENTION OF POISON 
GAS : Indian M died AssockUion, H, Samvaya Man-* 
sions, Calcutta. Pp. and chart. Price As. 8. 

HOMEWARD : By Manuel C. Rodrigues, Bombay. 
Pp. SB, Price Re. 1. 

A book of poems. 


ERRATUM 

The Modem Review for October, 1939, pages 451413: 
The price of the book, The Rise and Fall of Muhanu- 
mad Bm Tughiaq by I^. Mahdi Husain, I/ecturer, Ag^ 
College and published by Luzac and Co., 46, Great 
Russel Street, London, W.C.l, ich-European edition 
Rs. 10 and Indian edition Rs. ^2 or 12sh. only. 


Key to the Frontispiece 

King Herod ordered a massacre of the 
innocents ’’ after the birth of Jesus, as h,e had 
heard that a new King of tiie Jews was bom. 
The frontispiece (the original is in the Museum 
of San Marco, Florence) shows the of 
Joseph and Mary with the infant Jesus to save 
him from ttte hands of Herod. 



A VISIT TO BATAS’ 

By Dr. AMIYA CHAKRAVARTY, m.a., D.phil. (Oxon) 


PAfisiNQ along the unmetalled road with im- 
poverished hovels on both sides, our car at last 
jerked into a glimpse of cool compounds, and 
lows of clear-cut modern buildings. Frankly, 
1 approached Batanagar with some diffidence. 
Efficiency and superior business organisation, 
I knew, would be there; even employment on a 
large scale under humane conditions. But what 
^s the total outcome, from India’® view of 
investment from abroad, not only of huge 
capital but of scientific talent which would buy 
up raw materials, sell them in return at 'high 
commodity prices and, generally speaking, 
confront unorganised Indian industries with 
w^estern technique perfected by organised enter- 
prise ? Such questions are fundamental and 
would arise wherever weaker peoples who have 
never had any chance to master modem applied 
science are faced overnight with immeasurably 
superior financial and technical resources with 
which they could not possibly compete. 

As I went, visiting departments which 
hummed with activity, I realised that the 
rhythm of incredibly clever machinery dexter- 
ously manipulated! bv Indian hands had 
answered the second half of my query. Careful 
questioning and study of facts collected in 
reports have convinced me that Batas have 
opened a new range of industrial possibilities in 
India and are training up a large number of 
our peoples to explore it. Secrecy with regard 
to operations and the employment of regiment- 
ed robots for mass-nroduction were not Batas’ 
policy; in fact, Indians were being sent by 
them to Europe for requisite training and skill- 
ed operatives learnt the whole process of shoe- 
manpfacture. They were turning out some 
machinery parte undler proper guidance. Indian 
materials were being used for Indian manufac- 
ture. The proprietors and workers enjoyed 
partner^ip in the same industry and trained 
initiative is being released in widening circles. 

We know how rapidly the standard of 
shoe-production and the general level of 
courteous, efficient salesmanship and manage- 
ment of attractive shoe-shops have gone up; 
even in a city like Calcutta, the effect of Bata’s 
pioneering is unmistakable and beneficent. I 
am not merely referring to emporiums in 
fariiionable streets but also to sundry shops of 
sanckls and slippers in localities that defied a 
comfortable room and a well-lit shop-window. 
We have to thank Batas for having peneixated 
basaars without lowering their own standard; 


so far wc had! a choice mainly between haughty 
extortionate foreign shops and the unkempt 
stalls in the market. In remote North-West 
Frontier towns I found Bata shops successfully 
influencing their local rivals. 

Powerful capitalist combines, relentlessly 
buying up human raw material and ruining 
competition are to be resisted, their impact on 
Indian indu^ries would be, especially if they 
were backed by political power, disastrous. But 
Batas could not be accused of aiming at sup- 
pression of indigenous enterprise which, in any 
case, they could not achieve. On the contrary, 
they have stimulated' our industries by proving 
how much can be done, here and now, without 
waiting for favourable opportunities. • 

Adverse social and economic conditions,, 
indeed, have to yield to planned endeavour; 
communal feeling, and anti-social habits can 
hardly flourish in community life run on a co- 
operative basis. All-round raising of levels^ 
makes for healthy adjustments. In the campus., 
club-rooms, playing fields and workers’ build- 
ings of Batanagar I sensed an atmosphere of 
friendliness ; new residences for the employees 
are being erected and these, when completed, 
will bring different grades of workers and em- 
ployers nearer to each other. Indian business 
magnates, one hopes, will emulate Bata’s 
admirable plan; instead of parading smoke- 
belching chimneys and herded slums, factory 
areas can easily become attractive settlements 
and help neighbouring villages. Batas have 
started! free schools and gymnasiums and are 
adding new ones; we saw a fully equipped 
hospital and first-aid centre; in the office head- 
quarters we were shown how the welfare of 
each individual worker was being followed up- 
not merely from i!he productive but the human 
point of view. There is every reason to hope 
that Batanagar will also turn its attention to 
its immediate neighbourhood, for none of us 
can ignore zonal responsibilities when circums- 
tances have thrown us into a suburbia where 
poverty and paralysed living seem to cry to an 
unanswering destiny. 

This brings me to my initial question. 
Dividends, I am assured, do not flow out of the 
country which has lately produced them, but 
are made to circulate in India. This would im- 
prove and extend employment; welfare activi- 
ties not restricted to the buriness area have 
already been provided lor. 



THAKKAR BAPA-THE FATHER OF THE HARIJANS 

Biy rangildas kapadia 


The twenty-ninth of the current month (of 
November, 1939) offers a festive occasion 
when India will be celebrating the 71st birth- 
day of a great Sewak — ^the Sewak of the Hari- 
jans and of all the oppressed and down-trodden; 
when thousands all over India will be 
paying their homage to one whose life 
is a life of dedication, a beacon-light 
to hundreds of aspirants desiring to serve 
in the social field. On that day Thakkar 
Bapa (a name lovingly given to Sjt. 
AmritlaJ Vithaldas Thakkar by his numerous 
admirers), the Father of the Harijans and the 
poor, completes three score and ten years of his 
useful life and enters upon his seventy first. 
To a few men is given such a long span of life 
and that too a life of such devoted service and 
usefulness. Thakkar Bapa’s work has really 
infused a new life into the dead bones of the 
Bhils — ^the aborigines on the borderline of 
Gujarat and the erstwhile untouchables, now 
better know as Harijans. He is really the 
** priceless Gem of Gujarat ”, as Sardar Patel 
calls him in an appeal to the public to celebrate 
the occasion in a fitting manner. He inspires 
his followers with his own zeal and weans them 
fiom the pursuit of selfish jends to utter dedi- 
cation to a great cause. 

Mahatma Gandhi once wrote of him: 

**I envy this ‘Priest of the Untouchables.’ We are 
both equal in age but what my physical being craves fmr, 
Thakkar Bapa’s does not. I was flattering mys^ on my 
capacity to bear the straiiL of travel in Andhra Desh, I 
was somewhat pitying myself also. Meanwhile, I received 
this letter pounding my vanity to atoms. What was my 
journey in motor cars when compared to his camel-rides 
in the deserts of Sindh ? I cannot exchange my poor 
motor car for Thakkar Bapa’s wooden Hodda on Can^ 
back. . . .1 am referring to this letter with a view to show 
what true service is. We must take a leaf front Thakkar 
Bapa’a life-book if we want to prove that Brils and 
similar other communities are our kkh and kin. Thakkar 
Bapa takes delight in living with the disabled and the 
destitute; he is not happy when not with them. Wander- 
ing hither and thither is his respite, it is the worship of 
his Gods, it is his food.” 

I have not the files of Yomg India with me 
and I am giving only a from memory of 
what Mahatmaji said. This quotation shows in 
what esteem Mahatmaji holds this untiring 
servant of the people. 

A Salvation Army ofSioer once said, I have 

8&-I2 


come across two great men in Gujarat, one 
Mahatma Gandhi and the other, Mr. A. V. 
Thakkar”. Tliose who have been the happy 
witnesses of the commendable work being dtme 
for the uplift of the Bhils and other aborigmes 
of Gujarat will readily fall in with this opinion. 

Leaving aside Mahatma Gandhi, there is 
hardly anyone in Gujarat today whose inces- 
sant services, whose ever-smiling countenance 



A. V. Thakkar 


are ever so familiar to the educated and the 
illiterate, to the city-folks and the rustic alike 
as those of Thakkar Bapa. 

^ven decades ago, he was born in a Lohana 
family in the year 1869. The boy Amritlal had 
his schooling in Bhavnagar. He had his higher 
education also in the Samaldas College at 
Bhavnagar. 
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AmritJal was sent to an Engineering 
College for his training as an Engineer. He 
passed his examination in the year 1892-93, and 
served as an Engineer in some Kathiawar stat^, 
on Uganda Railway in Africa and J. P. Rail- 
way in Kathiawar till 1914. He was drawing 
a fat salary — even in the Bombay Municipal 
service as a Road Engineer. But young Thattar 
had no desire for power or position, for silver 
or gold. Many stories are current of his spirit 
of sacrifice while in the service of the Bombay 
Municipality. He always delighted in living a 
pohr man’s life rather than rolling in wealth. 
When he returned home from Uganda in Africa, 
he is said to have had hardly sufficient funds 
for a return passage. 

A Gujarati and particularly a Kathiawar! 
is known for his business acumen. But the life 
of this servant of mankind provides a contra- 
diction to this universal belief. While in 
service with the Bombay Municipality, Thakkar 
won the hearte of all those who came in contact 
widh him by his sincerity and by his readiness 
to be serviceable to all round him. His services 
to the untouchables and Mahars in the service 
under him then are highly praised even to this 
day and are fondly remembered. 

Bfis service-loving soul was evidiently not 
saUshed with this random service, it was crav- 
ing for incessant work in higher fields. The call 
at last came,— -it was a higher call. The 
letter he addressed to his brothers on his join- 
ing the Servant of India Society was touching 
and gives a glimpse of the great servant in the 
making. He said, I have resigned from 
service to join the Servants of India Society and 
in doing so, I have responded to the call of 
conscience”. His gospel of service is set out 
in the following words : 

**lt i« my considemi opinion that India needs such 
aoeUl './orlmcf as would be prepared to give their life to 
the cause. Welfare work cannot be efficiently carried on 
by people who desire to do it in their leisure hours or at 
their convenience. Our country cannot make any marked 
progress unless life-workers are coming forth. Sincere 
workers would not have to face monetary difficulties. For 
the strings of the purses of the rich are always untied for 
them. People heap money at the feet of a person like 
Cokhale, it is only sincere workers that he does not get 
in sufficient numhers/* 

It wag during his early years of service in 
Bombay that he helped the late Vithalbahi 
Patel in framing his Bill for Primary and Com- 
pulsory Education. Thakkar Bapa’e arduous 
labours in collecting material, facts and figures 
for Sjt Vithalbahi Patel went a great way to 
. ejpure the successful passage of that Bill in the 
^ tpp Bombay Legmlative Council. He proved 
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an ardent educationist; and as such evinced a 
keen interest in the educational progress of the 
province. 

Bhil Seva Mandal, an association started 
with the object of ameliorating the condition 
of the aborigines of Panch Mahals socially, eco- 
nomically and politically, is a living monument 
to Sjt. Thakkar. He is the foremost amongst 
workers who set themselves to work amongst 
the Raniparaj and the Bhils. He has gathered 
around him a band of selfliess workers whose 
spirit of sacrifice and service can compare only 
with their love and adoration for this “Father 
of the Bhils In the desolate and barren 
plains of Panch Mahals, he has brought into 
being by his magic touch a net- work of Ashrams, 
schools and boarding houses, and dispensaries 
where hundlreds of Bhil children receive their 
education, and thousands of adults get their 
medical needs. The workers of the Bhil Seva 
Mandal have suffered untold hardships. They 
have turned the illiterate Bhils into a clean, 
tidy race that now go round with their heads 
erect and readily help these workers in the task 
of their social and economic redemption. Once 
soaked in liquor, these Bhils have now gone 
^ dry ’ as a result of the patient efforts of 
Thakkar Bapa and his co-workers. 

It was in 1921-23 that the Panch Mahals 
was faced with a dire famine ravaging the 
whole district. The cry of distress of the Bhils 
reached Thakkar in Bombay and Thakkar 
made up his mind. His place was not in 
Bombay but amongst the starving Bhils. 
Messrs. Indulal Yagnik and Sukhdev Trivedi 
h«'id already started relief work when Thakkar 
reached there. He was much, moved by the 
horrible sights he witnessed. This was a turn- 
ing point in his life. He made the decision of 
his life. The credit for starting what is now 
a magnificent structure known as Bhil Seva 
Mandal goes to these two enthusiasts, Yagnik 
and Trivedi, though Thakkar reared up the 
infant given in his oh^ge to a healthy, full- 
grown manhood. It is now a great “ temple of 
Service ”, the magnificence of which cannot be 
measured in terms of rupees, annas and pies. 
Tliese masses have an abiding confidence in 
Thakkar Bapa, whose one confident belief is 
that no good work ever suffers for want' of 
funds. 

The tattered, dilapidated hut— a place 
hardly fit for the habitation of animals, much 
less for human habitation, shown to me as the 
birth-place of this grand organisation, is still 
before my eyes. A Thakkar or an Indulal 
alone can have the fortitude and pati^ce to 
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pass months in a hovel like this frequented by 
deadly serpents and scorpions. 

What is the key to Ihakkar Bapa^s success? 
Like Gandhiji Thakkar is a strict disciplina- 
rian and a hard task-master. He exacts work 
from people who surround him * rather merci- 
lessly’, but then he himself works as hard as 
any of them. While merciless in the exaction 
of work, he has an' abounding love for his 
adherents. I have never known Bapa losing 
his temper or getting cross with these workers 
even when he is given cause for greatest provoca- 
tion. He has no family ties — ^hfe world is the 
world of his workers whom he loves with the 
love of a father. That is then the key to his 
success. 

Sjt. Thakkar, though essentially a social 
and welfare worker, does not run away from 
* hazardous’ politics. I recall to my mind an 
incident in those early years. Like the Bhils of 
the Panch Mahals, the Kaliparaj in Surat 
District now known as Raniparaj, a new 
nomenclature given them by Mahatma Gandhi, 
meaning the inhabitants of the jungle — ^were 
suffering from similar disabilities. They were 
more or less ‘ serfs ’ absolutely in the grip of 
money-lenders and Zamindlars. A few workers 
in Navsari organised an association for the up- 
lift of this community. During the years 
1921-23 splendid work of social amelioration 
was done amongst these abori^nes. Dr. Sumant 
Mehta being the guiding spirit. They were 
addicted to drink, and their hard-earned money 
flowed into the coffers of the Baroda State. 
This addiction meant for Baroda an excise 
revenue to the tune of two millions. Raniparaj 
going ‘dry’ meant a serious cut on this fat 
revenue. The Baroda officialdom was touched 
to the quick and the Collector of the 
District, got panicky? The situation reached 
its climax when the head of the Baroda bureau- 
cracy, acting on the advice of his ‘ man on the 
spot’ passed orders banning meetings in the 
area even for such innocent purpose as temper- 
ance work. Thakkar, as was to be expected, 
had thrown himself whole-heartedly into this 
work. Official stupidity at times comes to the 
succour of the people and in this case it paved 
the way for the workers. We in the executive 
Committee of the Kaliparaj Mandlal of which 
Thakkar and Dr. Sumant were the two moving 
spirits resolved to ‘civilly resist’ the ban. 
Thakkar Bapa was sure of his ground and to set 
all doubts at rest he moved the resolution him- 
self. Ihe Baroda official stiffness ultimately 
relaxed, the Collector was transferred and the 
ban was withdrawn. 


Thakkar Bapa, thoi^h drowned in Social 
work, is no less a political enthusiast. When 
the call of his motf^rland came, he agreed to 
preside over the Mahuva session of the 
Bhavnagar Praja Parishad and! the Porbundw 
session of the Kathiawar Rajkiya Parishad. He 
also had a hand in the formation of what is 
now an All-India organisation, the All-India 
States’ People’s Conference, and ever evinces a 
keen interest in its work. 

He always tries to keep pace with the times. 
In 1930 when the country launched upon Jbhe 
memorable Satyagraha campaign, Bapa was 
naturally not at ease in his work. His heart 
was with the Congress. What about the Bhil 
Seva Mandal, was tii,e one question facing 
him. Most of his workers had left him to court 
imprisonment. Meanwhile, once when he was 
watching from a distance picketing in Dohad, 
he was arrested. Mr. Dteodhar, the President 
of the Servant of India ^ciety, ran to Dohad 
to persuadle Thakkar Bapa to put up a legal 
defence. But ‘ no said Thakkar, “ that is not 
the Congress creed”. He would not defend 
himself and became an august prisoner of the 
Sabarmati Prison in company with hundreds of 
his compatriots. , 

Thakkar Bapa has many things in common 
with Gandhiji. I am conscious that Bapa would 
be cross with me for thus bracketting him with 
the ‘ greatest living man of the world ’. 
Mahatmaji once said that if he had not been 
dragged into politics, he would have devoted 
himself solely to the service of the Harijans. 
And true, if left to himself, he would have been 
engaged in Vhat Thakkar Bapa in his stead is 
doing today. Both of them possess a rare in- 
sight— the traditional insight of a Kathiawar! 
— ^into things. Both of them ^ve sat at the 
feet of and derived their inspiration from the 
same Guru, the late Mr, Gokhale, an embodi- 
ment of service. Both of them have immense 
love for children who gather round them just 
as they would round! ^eir parents, with joy. 
And I would not e]q)ose myself to ridicule by 
hazarding a comparison between Thakkar Bapa 
and Mahatmaji. I am simply trying to mention 
some points of similarity between the two, the 
qualities that are requir^ of men who desire to 
raise the fallen and the down-trodden. Their 
world is the world of these unhappy people, 
the world of the poor and the diadiained. 

Thakkar Bapa’s work of abiding value was 
also the famine and flood relief in Muttra and 
Orissa. When Orissa was overtaken by devas- 
tating floods, Thakkar Bapa orgaaoised relief 
work which was perf eet to a point. His senriees 
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are lovingly remembered in that province even 
to this day. In 1918-19 he undertook the onerous 
task of supplying clothing and grain to the 
labourers in distress of the Tata Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur. 

Thakkar Bapa played a dominant roll in 
framing what is now known as the Poona Pact. 

Of the Poona Pact was born the All-India 
Harijan Bevak Sangh. Thakkar Bapa readily 
undertook to organise it and place himself 
entirely at its disposal. He practically severed 
his^ connection with the Bhi^ Seva Mandal, 
leaving the young shoulders of his trusted 
lieutenant, Shrikant, to bear the burden — though 
his remains still the guiding hand and directing 
brain, — and devoted himself since then entirely 
to the service of the Harijane. In doing so, he 
has known no rest, he has travelled far and 
wide over the vast country to serve those whom 
others disdain to serve. He has laboured over 
preparations of valuable schemes for Harijan 
uplift, placed before the Congress Governments 
of U. P., C. P., Orissa and Bihar, and was 
invited by some of those governments to serve 
on various committees appointed by them. 

When back from his Behar earthquake 
relief work, Thakkar Bapa had an attack of 
rheumiftic fever.* He was afraid it was the end 
of his career of service. A feeling of nervous 
despondency had crept on him and he wrote to 
his colleagues and co-workers to announce his 
determination to retire from active life and do 


what little he could in a quiet comer. But that 
despondency was not to last long. The Harijan 
work has rejuvenated him. He feels younger 
than most of us his juniors by years. 

Thakkar Bapa is a man of very simple 
habits and unassuming manners. CladI in snow- 
white Khaddar, with a short dhdti and a long 
coat, with grey hairs covered by a Gandhi cap, 
almost looking like a rustic, he is yet 
a personality that inspires awe and demands 
our respect. 

Thakkar Bapa is a wonderful organiser. 
He is particular about the minutest details and 
does not brook even the slightest disorder or 
inaccuracy. He accounts for every minute of 
his time. His diaries make a very instructive 
reading and are a mine of useful information. 
Ho had once in his earlier years to superintend 
a boarding house. On entering the house he 
found dirt lying about here and there. He 
quietly picked it up himself and threw it out. 
Tins seemingly insignificant act of his was 
enough to put the inmates to shame. It was a 
mute object-lesson and the hostel ever since was 
kept very clean. Such then is Thakkar Bapa. 

Let us pray that the Almighty may give 
him a further span of thirty years more to serve 
the poor and the distressed, the forsaken and 
the neglected, so that we may celebrate his 
century — ^though he wrote to me in a letter to 
say, No, I do not wish it ”. 

November 18th, 1939. 





H. M. PEROVAL 

A Glimpse of a Great Life 

By S. N. DUTT, MX. bx. 


■^‘To us personally more weighty perhaps . . . 
is your proverbial love for your pupils. To 
many this may seem to be of minor importance, 
but to us, sensitive Bengalis, thffe is every- 
thing. We crave for gentle treatment, we 
crave for sympathetic assurances, and those 
who give us these have us at their service ...” 
— with these words Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee once paid a striking tribute to the 
great teacher of his great father — Professor 
Harrington Hugh Melville Percival of reveredi 
memory, whose death anniversary falls on the 
fifteenth of November. 

The present generation of the Bengali 
youth know but little of this distinguished 
teacher, eminent educationist, and scholar of 
international renown at whose sacred feet had 
gathered for learning and enlightenment a 
galaxy of young men during the thirty years 
’ (188(^—1911) of his intimate connection with 
the Presidency College, Calcutta. He was 
neither a European nor an Englishman but his 
fame as a writer of English and an editor of 
works of the greatest English authors is second 
to none in this or any other country. The 
late professor was a native of Chittagong, an 
intellectual giant of encyclopaedic knowledge 
in every branch of art, literature and science ; 
like a meteor he rose high from the far-flung 
firmament of this eastern frontier covering in 
later years with hii^ intellectual effulgence 
and creative personality a very wide range of 
his numerous pupils who have since become 
the pillars of Modern Bengal. 

Born of Anglo-Indian parents on the 
25th January, 1855, on Braddon Hills at 
Chittagong, Percival received his early educa- 
tion in his native town. He won laurels in 
almost all examinations right from the begin- 
ning of his student life, and proceeded to the 
United Kingdom with the much-coveted 
Gilchrist Scholarship joining the University 
College, London, in 1873. Here up to the year 
1879 he hadi a most remarkable career— he was 
in the Honours division at Matriculation, had 
Honours in Latin and IkigliBh for the B.A. 
degree, and Honours in Classics and French at 
the second examination. He was secox^ in 


order of merit in M. A. Examination in 
Classics. Percival was a keen student of 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic, attended 
classes in Zoolo^, Geology, Botany and 
History, and obtained) a certificate of merit 
from the Faculty of Medicine. He had been 
also in the Third Humanity Class, classes in 
Natural Histojy, Moral Philosophy, Greek 
language and literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. His academic distinction which 
had hardly been equalled by any Indian up to 
that date or even afterwards simply araased 



H. M. Percival 


distinguished Professors like Henry Morley, 
Blackie, Robertson, Cassel, Wayte, and others 
— all well-known teachers who wrote in glow- 
ing terms of this pupil. 

Percival returned to India fully equipped 
with his academic attainments, and joined the 
Presidency College on the 19th January, 1880, 
as a professor of J^gjish, and on his own merits 
he was soon appointed in the Indian Education 
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Service. For over thirty years at a stretch, 
Peroival continued to be one of the foremost 
and most popular professor in the premier 
college of the province becoming its acting 
Principal in the year of his retirement (1911) 
wielding all the while an extraordinary sway 
with his severe integrity of life and character. 
He was a savant indeed ! 

A great dassical scholar, Percival was a 
master equally of Latin, Greek and English 
language. Of his profound scholarship it has 
been said; 

his moments of leisure, he used to talk (to 
students) about the tranquil wisdom of Thucydides, the 
priceless epigrams of Tacitus, and the stories of Herodo> 
tus tliat surpassed all fairy tales and yet were strangely 
and exquisitely true, and the systems of Plato and Aris- 
totle wnich gave the finest mental training to any one. 
He knew French very well, and he had a working acquain- 
tance with German. He was a great lover of Goethe. 

But his first and best love was Shakespeare Percival 

drew upon the cumulative resources of a vocabulary at 
once varied, cogent and precise. 111086 of us who sat at 
Mr. Perc vaPs feet can never forget the inspiration of his 
teaching and with them it will resmain for all time to 
come as an abiding experience once enjoyed but never 
to be repeated.” (Sir C. C. Ghosei's presidential address 
tt the unveiliug ceremony of Prof. Percival’s portrait at 
the Presidency College, Jan. 15, 1932). 

The versatility of his intellect and broad- 
ness of vision swept far horizons. Almost 
simultaneously be was seen contributing articles 
on or discussing abstruse subjects like inter- 
pretation of Tib^n words, evolution of Hindu 
Music, Bimetallism, position of Manufacturing 
Industries in India, and such others. He was 
engaged in the verification of the dates of 
the inscriptions for Memorial Tablets at the 
Government request, he advised on a correct 
Geography for Indian students, and he was also 
regarded as a living authority in his time on 
Indian History, as the late veteran Harinath 
Dey^ once remarked. The then Director- 
General of Education in India introduced 
Percival as an authority on Indian History to 
the Intelligence Branch of the Military 
Department for which he corrected the intro- 
ductory to the Indian History for General 
Information Book for the young officers coming 
to India. More remarkable was his rich con- 
tribution of Anglo-Indian vocabulary to the 
Standard Dictiona^ ” of America as one of 
the most learned editors of this famous work. 


Of his illustrious library of books Percival 
matte a gift to the Punjab University forming 
what has been labelled the “Percival Collec- 
tion.” This is a historic addition to the 
University Library at Lahore. He faithfully 
served the Calcutta University in different 
branches of its administration and examina- 
tions for years together, and even while in 
London he represented the University in the 
Congress of Universities of the British Empire 
held there in 1926, and the next year in the 
Triennial Conference on Imperial Education 
convened b^ the League of the Empire. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who regarded 
Professor Percival as foremost among the 
teachers of his youth, naturally urged upon the 
old master, shortly after inauguration of the 
Post-Graduate Classes in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, to return to India and take up a 'consider- 
able portion of the M.A. course in English for 
which he was the only worthy scholar. The 
old man, however, had not stirred out of his 
retirement possibly owing to reasons of health. 

Percival was an idol of his pupils. On his 
abiding love and affection for his pupils, the 
following extract from his letter (written to 
Prof, P. C. Ghose in September, 1931) would 
be an interesting reading: 

“ Twenty years more or less have gone since I saw. . . , 
my old pupils, with the eyea of the body; but this length 
of time and these 7,(X)0 miles of distance have not pre- 
vented my seeing them in my mind’s eyes, whenever some- 
thing brought to memory College days, and one or other 
of them; and this led from one to another and to others^ 
and to thoughts of the great bond that keeps together^ 
through long time and long distance, a teacher who has 
done his best, and pupils who felt that he had done so.” 

Even up to the last days of his life he had 
been regularly replying to hundreds of queries 
on literature and art coming from his beloved 
ex-pupils scattered over the country in different 
walks of life. The idvine love for his boys 
swayed him till the end of his life. It was 
amidst the sweet frolics of Mullers children of 
the Ladbroke Gardens that Ph)fessor Percival 
quietly passed away in the early hours on 
November fifteenth, 1931. Almost the last 
words that he uttered before the bright lips 
closed for ever were— 

“ 0 Bless the Darlings 1 ” 

November 10, 1939. 



COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Plight of Indians in Ceylon 

An article appearing in the October issue of The 

t fodem Review, on the Plight of Indians in Ceylon 
y Dr. Nata Rajan. Director of the Political Infoi- 
nation Burean at Delhi, has caused me a good deal 
>f surprise and pain: surprise because of the complete 
ack of a correct appreciation of the Ceylonese point 
of view even by one from whom such an appreciation 
^ould have been expected as a matter bf course and 
lorrow because of the violent tone of the article and 
the contempt with which Ceylon is referred to as '‘this 
^petty island”—* tone little calculated to promote good 
peehng between Ceylon and India. 

Thanks to the work done by Plolak, Lokamanya 
$ Tilak and Mahatmaji the treatment afforded to Indians 
I in South ^rica was widely published and even at that 
time shocked the whole civilized world and created 
amongst us a feeling of profound sympathy for the 
Indians in South Africa. Ever since then South 
Africa has been associated, not only in the minds of 
Indians but also in our own, with the worst type of 
racial consciousness and discrimination. To compare 
the attitude adopt''d by Ceylon in what has been 
called its '"policy of Repatriation” with that of South 
Africa is therefore unjust to Ceylon, unwarranted by 
the facts of the case and mischievous in that it is 
bound to create among Indians, an unnecessary feeling 
•of hostility towards Ceylon. 

I entirely agree with Dr. Nata Rajan when he 
says that the repatriation of so many Indians or 
“voluntary retirement” as it is called in Ceylon is 
harsh and unfair to the Indians and that a policy of 
gradual substitution could have been adopts with 
greater mutual advantages. But to say that this 
measure was intended as an insult or to injuro the 
self-respect and national honour of a great nation is 
unjust. The truth is that it was nothing more than 
a pawn in the hands of politicians used for their own 
personal profit. Indian readers must know that the 
masses in Ceylon are politically uneducated and there- 
fore easily swayed by some petty slogan or catchword 
without their attempting t(? think out its consequences. 

On the other hand, 1 find it extremely difficult to 
see how Dr. Nata Rajan could have been wrongly in- 
formed on so many important particulare. For in- 
stance, he says that C^lon Government is prepaid 
to spend Rs. 2,50,00,000 on its repatriation policy, 
whereas the Ceylon State Council has voted only 
Rs. 5,00,000. While admitting that a sum of 
Rs. 5,00,000 is extremely large when compared with the 
annual revenue of Ceylon, one must admit, however, 
that there is a vast difference between 5 lakhs and 
26 millions. 

To prove that immigration does not bring about 
unemployment Dr. Nata Rajan quotes Mr. Norman 
Angell who says that the employment of A tends to 
create employment for B, in order to satisfy the needs 
of A. This is a sound igid proved economic fact. But 
let us cany the argument one step further and reach 
its logical oondusifm. If A be the number el boup 
nationals employed, B the nationals who are employed 
in satisfying the needs of A and C the nuxnber oi 


nationals who are unemployed, then if we substitute C 
for A all our nationals will be employed, while a number 
of non-nationals will be unemployed. Obviously these 
have to be assisted back to the country of their origin 
in order that they might not be a burden to the coun- 
try. This is exactly what is happening in Ceylon and 
we are merely claiming the right to care for our nation- 
als first and then for others. Indians who have been 
fighting for so long for the right of self-determinatio», 
cannot deny this right to Ceylon. However, as I said 
before the method of giving expression to this right 
could have been more just. 

Dr. Nata Rajan also claims that the franchise has 
been denied to Indians in Ceylon. All those who have 
been in residence in the country for more than five 
years have the right to vote and Indians in Ceylon 
have exercised this right to very good purpose ; so much 
so that in the Ceylon State Council today are two 
elected Indian Members. In the first elected State 
Council under the Donoughmoro Constitution there was 
an Indian as a Minister of State. Now, all the Minis- 
ters are Sinhalese and not only Indians but also the 
Ceylon Tamils have no repr^ntaiive on the Bourd 
of Ministers. This is due to the fncfc that the Sinhalese 
in the words of the Hon’ble Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, 
the Minister for Home Affairs, “ were determined to 
show the Donoughmore CommisBionors that’ they 
could form a Pan-Sinhale^ Ministry” • Whatever* msy 
be ^id against this policy it cannot be regarded as 
discriminating against the Indians alone. Indians too 
have not been deprived of the Municipal ]^anchiRe 
and the Deputy Mayor of Colombo is an Indian who 
was elected against a Sinhalese rival by a Council 
consisting of a majority of Sinhalese. 

Estate labour, both Indian and Ceyloneee, hae been 
excluded from the 'Village Tribunals. But the Village 
Tribunals are organizations particularly designed to 
conduct the affaire of a village, settle minor disputes 
and to take such measures as are necessary for the 
general improvement of the village. An Indian settled 
or living in whatever capacity in any village possesses 
the same rights as any other Ceylonese. It is only 
estate labour that is deprived of this right because they 
are recognised as belonypng to a separate economit and 
social imit of the estate* 

As further evidence of discriminatory measures 
against Indians Dr. Natarajan states that the rice mer- 
chants have been compelled to hold large stocks of 
rice in reserve without any compensation being paid 
to them for deterioration of quality and loss due to 
fluctuations of price. This is obviously untrue. The 
importers are being paid 60 cents per bag to cover 
any loss that might accrue to them as a result of this 
measure which has been necessitated by war conditions. 
It is unfortunate that all the rice merchants happen to 
be Indians thus enabling Dr. Nata Rajan to exploit a 
perfectly innocent measure taken to safeguard the 
people of Ceylon. As for the other discriminatory 
measures I do not need to say that none of them are 
discriminatoiy and were not intended to injure the 
ride and national honour India and we can only 
ope that Mother India will not attempt to injure ours. 

Indians and Ceylonese are flvnag in perfect bar- 
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mony in Ceylon with an amount of mutual respect 
and reoogfiition of each other’s greatness, necessary for 
the establishment of good relations. 

Pandit Nehru’s stirring farewell message is stUl 
ringing in our ears. Thinking people in Ceylon realise 
that our destiny lies not with the British Empire but 
with India, and we can envisage a time when Ceylon 
will be a free and independent member of a free and 
independent Federated States of India. When Pandit 
Nehru visited Ceylon certain reactionaries accused him 
of using the “big stick.” No one can associate the 
“big stick” or for that matter any other stick, with a 
character of such outstanding nobility and meekness 
as Nehrujee. But Br. Nata Rajan’s reminder to “this 
petty island of the power and nu^ght of a world state 
uke India” savours of the “big stick policy” so 
obnoxious to us all, and is not calculated to promote 
any identity of interests between India and Ceylon. 
Let us hope that saner counsels will prevail at the 
forthcoming Trade Talks between India and Ceylon 
and that the good relations existing between the two 
countries will be re-established in preparation for a 
closer union of the two. 

A. Vtthulinoam 

90, 25th Lane, Qreen Path, 

Colpetty, Colombo. 


Risooiifliruction of Indians National Future 

There is a contradiction in the argument contained 
in Swami Nikhilananda’s article on the “ Reconstruction 
of India’s National Futim* ” in The Modem Review for 
6epte!hber, 1030 ‘(pp. 320-3). He says that “the Indian 
National Congress in its wild enthusiasm to create 
Hindu-Muslim Unity seems to have forgotten the vcty 
soul of India, which represents an ideal that has kept 
Indian life and culture alive from time out of mind” 
(p. 320). He continues kter on that “the social life 
of the Hindus reflects their spiritual ideal” (p. 321) 
and proceeds to describe the stages of a Hindu’s life, 
Brahmaohari, Grihastha, Vanaprastha and Sannyasa and 
concludes this part of his paper by saying that “the 
Hindu thinkers have evolved four ideals to be sought 
by each man with his own efforts (Purushartha). These 
four ideals are Bharma, Arthi^ Kama and Moksha. 
“ This in dwrt," says the Swami, “ is the true spirit of 
the Hindu culture that has been evolved through the 
labour and efforts of oenturies” (p. 322). 

Ir the last but two paragraphs of his article he 
says that “every countiy has an ideal, tnd the people 


inhabiting the country must be loyal to it, otherwise 
anarchy and confusion reign,” and cites the example 
of the United States of America which “ contain people 
from many nations of Europe whose respective ideals 
are subordinated to the American ideal,” and says that 
“every American irrespective of his origin is loyal to 
Americanism.” Proceeding further he describee 
“Americanism as abiding faith in the correctness and 
justice of the principles of the Beckration of Indepen- 
dence, the constitution of the United States and the 
Bill of Rights” (p. 823). 

Now by his own showing Americanism is a politi- 
cal ideal while the ideal towards the fulfilment of which 
“ all efforts should be made and all energies harnessed ” 
is spiritual and social, evolved by the Hindu thinkers. 

What the ‘ analogy from America proves is that 
the people from different races and with different tra- 
ditions and faitlis con and do subordinate their several 
political consciousnesses to one all-embracing political 
ideal which ensures to each individual “free speech, 
free press and freedom to worship God.” It is such 
a catholic ideal on which the national future of India 
needs must be reconstructed if the Mussa|mans are 
also to be allowed to take their share in the national 
life of the country. They have so far remained and 
are likely to remain in the future unimpressed by a 
purely Hindu ideal, however excellent that may be 
from the point of view and for the needs of the Hindus. 
If you want to know why, the reply is supplied by 
Shri Shri Prakasa, M.L.A. in his article on “Hinduism: 
What may it be ?” in the Indian Review for September, 
1939. Speaking of the “ philosophic concepts that form 
the bases of the ancient faith of our country” he says 
“these two philosophic concepts — almost the cardinal 
doctrines of the faith — are ‘Kianna’ (resultant action and 
‘Punarjanma’ (rebirth) connoting that an individual 
gets what he deserv^es on the strength of his past actions 
and he gets life after life repeatedly in order to be 
enabled to rise higher and higher.” He adds, “this is 
Hinduism in a nutshell.” Now, these philosophical con- 
cepts are not accepted by Islam. I skte this as a fact 
and do not do so to -kick up the dust of controversy. 
My object in writhing this brief note is to say that ‘t 
will be easier for Mussalmans to accept nationalism as 
the basis of co-operation if its scope is cemfined to its 
political concepts alone aa in America, unless, of course, 
by National the Swami means Hindu, but I take it 
that this is not sj as he talks of Mussalmans in his 
article and hopes for their co-operation. 

Ahmad Shafi 

Lahore. 




BURMA GOVERNMENT’S LAND PURCHASE SCHEME 

By P. M. ISAAC 


The problem of agricultural land alienation is 
not ^'onfinorl to Burma alone. All agricultural 
ccmntrics, in tact, have had' similar experiences, 
though the »saiiie problem might have appeared 
differently in different countries. In Burma, 
t^lr agrarian lu'oblem is by no mt?ans a new 
one. It has been in existence for the last fifty 
or sixty years but only recently 1ms it assumed 
great importance. The depression years accen- 
tuated the cultivators' difficulties and made 
their plight extnanely difficult and complex. 
Large tracts of argicultural lands passed into 
the hands of non-agncultural money-lenders 
during 1930 to 1934. 

'file economic condition of the peasant 
cultivators becanu* so bad that T)r. Ha Maw’s 
('oalition Government when in power initiated 
two irniiortant pieces of legislation. One of 
them ensures to the cultivator-tenant, so long 
as he imid a fair rent, security of tenure and 
prevents eviction. The second Act known as 
the Land Alienation Act, prevents the passing 
of lands from agricultural owners to non-agri- 
culturists. 

The Chettiar capital which even now is the 
mainstay of Burma’s agricultural financ(‘ was 
hirgely invested in Burma since 1907, the year 
in which there was a world-wide financial crisis 
originating in the U. S. A. Small agricultural 
land-owners found it difficult to repay the loan*- 
when they were recalled resulting in the fore- 
closure of agricultural holdings. During the 
depression years of 1950 to 1934 not only did 
the total agri cultural credit dwindle down but 
several land-owners lost t(heir lands to their 
creditors. The accusation that the creditors 
were anxious to foreclose lands on non-payment 
of loans has been found to be untrue. Much 
against their will, many creditors became land- 
owners. Tlie fact that a large percentage of the 
non-agricult ural landowners was non-Burmans 
and non-resident landlords militated against 
the agricultural money-lenders. 

U Saw, the present Forest Minister to the 
I Government of Burma, introduced during the 
! August Session of the House of Representatives 
1 a Bill to empower the Government to purchase 
I lands on payment of a reasombk price with a 
1 view to distributing them to bona-fide landless 
cultivators. The whole scheme, according to 


U Saw, would cost about Rs. 30 crores. Distri- 
bution of lands purchased under this scheme 
will be done on a co-operative basis. To bt' 
more explicit, lands will be sold to a society 
(‘omposed of thirty or foity bonafide cultiv%- 
tor^. as members, at the same price as paid by 
the Government. The sociely will be jointly 
rt sponsible for the repayment of the cost of land 
together with interest calculated at the rate of 

])er annum. A maximum period of twenty- 
five years will be given for the reiiayment of 
Hie total cost afku which the land would be- 
come till' cultivators’ own. It is also proposed 
to spend about Rs. 2 erorcb in the first instance 
thi.s amount to come from surplus general 
rev(‘nue\s. The success jLir otherwise of this 
initial expenditure will decide what amount 
hliould l)e spent in succeeding yt‘Hrs. Raising 
a loan or issuing debentures for the balance 
will also b(' considered if the scheme workg out 
successfully. 

Involving as it does, a tremendous amount 
of expenditure, and attempting to create peas- 
ant proprictorsliip by providing each landless 
cultivator with ten to twenty-five acres of land, 
tJhis new scheme has given rise to a good deal 
of discussion. Divergent views have been ex- 
pressed as to the soundness or otherwise of this 
venture. Some bail it with enthusiasm while 
c»ther8 feel that it will not solve the root cause 
of the agrarian jiroblem — the problem of agri- 
cultural indebtedness. 

The Land and Agricultural Inquiry Com- 
mittee in its report pointed out that •it is 
uneconomic to have between the actual worker 
on the land and the State too large a class of 
persons with whom the State and the cultivator 
have to share the surplus produce of the land. 
The CommitU'e drew pointed attention to the 
fact that the non-agriculturist landowner in 
Burma is frequently a resident of another coun- 
try and it is not to the economic advantage of 
Burma that a large share of the profits of the 
land should have to be remitted year by year 
to another country. Furthermore, the report 
added that in a country like Burma Where 
agriculture is the most important industry 
which ^ves livelfhood to the bulk of the popu- 
lation, it is of advantage to the country as a 
whole that there should remain a large body of 
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persons owning land and working it themselves 
*ajd j)aymg revenue direct to the State. It is 
desirable also on political grounds that the 
land in a country should be owned by the 
jiermnnent residents who have a direct interest 
in the maintenance of law and order and in 
the stability of national institutions. 

In Upper Burma the problem of land 
alienation is not prominent; but in Low’cr 
Burma the following figures indicate the rela- 
tive position in 1926 and in 1937: 

* ( In Million Acres) 

Area occupied by 

Total Non- 

Year. wvupied Resident non- resident non- 

area. Agriculturists. a|;riculturi8is. agriculturist^. 
1926 10*33 7*55 0*70 2*08 

1937 11*20 5*90 0*98 4*32 

This shows clearly the change that has 
taken place within eleven years in Lower 
Burma. The non-resident non-agriculturisth 
ownership more than doubled within this period, 
while the total occupied area increased about 
one-twelfth. In Upper Burma however, the 
situation after eleven years was not so alarm- 
ing as the following figures indicate; 

(In Million Acres) 

• . Area occupied b> 

Total Non- 

Year, occupied Resident non- resident non- 

area. Agriculturi‘.ts. agricultunsts. agriculturists. 
1926 7*93 7*24 0*31 0*38 

1937 8*10 6*96 0*48 0*66 

Tile tw’o Acts mentioned above do not give 
complete relief to the agriculturists as most of 
them are landless and debt-ridden. Measures 
<0 provii^ each landless cultivator with owner- 
ship of agricultural land, therefore, are quite 
welcome especially when over 75 per cent of 
the population depend on this single occupa- 
tion. 

The new land purchase scheme which in- 
volves about Rs. 30 crores, therefore, needs 
careful examination before a final verdict is given 
for or against. The Chettiar community in 
Burma have been accused in the past of forcing 
the cultivators to give up their lands the 
moment default in payment of loans occurred. 
But the Chettiars have always upheld that 
they never had any interest in lands, money- 
lending being the prime motive of their busi- 
ness. Mr. A. M. M. Vellayan Chettiar, Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in Burma 
imd the accredited leader of the Chettiars in a 
statement to the press in connection with 
U’ Baw’s scheme said that the Chettiars would 
have little objeotion to the purchase of lands 


which are in their hands provided proper and 
adequate prices were paid. He further remind- 
ed tllat the scheme sounded too ambitious. . . . 
The annual budgetary income of the Govern- 
ment of Burma is about Rs. 14 crores but the 
proposed scheme involves more than iwic(‘ 
this amount. A commitment so huge, there- 
fore, needs careful investigation and study. 

It is problematical if all the existing rural 
problems could be solved by merely making a 
section of the rural population landowner.-. 
The most important factor for the welfare ol 
the agricultunsts is the case with which rural 
credit could be obtained. Not only the pur- 
chase of land but the necessary finance to work 
the land must be forthcoming. Secondly, the 
cultivators must be assured of a good price 
for primary products. If the Government faiK 
t(> provide these two, it will not be long before 
landi purchased by Govermmmt and distributed 
among cultivators, again goes back to the 
Government 

In the event of adverse prices or world- 
wide depression the landowner*' w’onld find 
themselves unable to pay back the annua! 
amount and the interest, and consequently 
Government will virtually become a landlord. 
The T>and and Agi-icultural ('ommittee no doubt, 
after careful examination, has said that between 
tenancy and ownership, the former i«s more 
advantageous inasmuch as there* woll not be* 
any room for a recurrence of landis passing 
from the hands of the agriculturists to money- 
lenders. 

This view” of the Committee is rather very 
short-sighted as the essential problem is to 
create a class of peasant proprietors and not to 
pres(*rve a class of tenant cultivators. 

The present land purchase scheme will not 
compel the non-agricultural landowners to sell 
their lands at the behest of the Government. 
Such a compulsion as far as the (chettiars are 
concerned is not necessary as they will be only 
too pleased to sell the lanidls at reasonable prices. 
The word reasonable (which I have been 
purposely using in italics in this article) is 
rather very indefinite. It would therefore 
require a good deal of investigation and calcu- 
lation before wdiat a reasonable price agreed 
upon between both the parties would* be. The 
amount staked against the security of land by 
agricultural financier was based on the high 
value of land prevailing before the depression 
years. Since then, the value of land has fallen 
considerably and if the ruling prices are takeu 
to be reasonable prices then surely the financiers 
will have to undergo loss of capital. An agree- 
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able formula to decide what a reasonable 
price of a piece of land is, will be to take the 
average price prevailing in a certain locality for 
a particular type of land for several years. 

Government also should take into con- 
sideration that in case th(' agriculturists find it 
hard to work tlu^se lands, in return for tlhe 
money spent by the Government, it will be left 
with a lot of lands the adnifhistraiion of which 
will be still more difficult. The purchase and 
distribution of land will not solve the agricul- 
tural probhuu, if the wider agrarian question — 
rural indebtedness — is left in the* background. 


Any scheme, if it is to succeed, must; be so 
devised a« to reduce the possibilities of increas- 
ing indebtedness. Otherwise, h,owever laudable 
a scheme may be, it would in a very few years 
defeat the purpose for which it 1 *^ introduced. 

Though the Forest Minister was very 
anxious to have the Bill passed in the Au^st 
Session, the members of the House, conscious 
of (he imjiortance of this piece of legislation, 
voted for referring the scheme to a Select Com- 
mittee. The report of the Select Committee is 
anxiou-^ly awaited .by all those interested in tlj^e 
agrarian problems of tliis land. 


MILUON^S FROM WASTE 

How Women Can Help The Country ? 

By Mrs. CHAMAN LAL 
Delhi 


TxNDIa is notorious for e(‘(aioniic ignorance and 
V aste of secondhand materials which yield 
millions of pounds in other countries. One mnv 
differ with the politics of Germany and Japan, 
yet no one can deny that these two nations 
have developed a unique technique for the 
utilisation of waste materials, which are thrown 
into the dustbin in our country It is a Well- 
known fact how Germany is rearing a f(‘W milli(»ii 
pigs on the kitchen waste utMmomically preser- 
ved by house-wives, while in our country th^* 
same waste rots in open dustbins for hours and 
helps in spreading disease. 

In Japan I have witnessed how primary 
and middle school boys raise millions of Yen 
every year from was^ materials such as old 
bottles, news-papers, magazines, cigarette paper 
etc., collected from every house in spare hours 
during weekly holidays. Even England, one of 
the richest countries in the world, is adopting 
these measures in her own way and last year 
during my stay in England I often came across 
pillar-posts like letter boxes, outside hospitals 
with labelled requests to passers-by to throw 
cigarette paper in those boxes so that the sale 
proceedte may be utilised for helping the 
hospital. Many other nations have in the last 
few years adopted plans to utilise waste 
materials. Tokyo Municipality is saving quite 
a large sum by turning city refuse into coal 
tar and other chemical needs. 

While these elaborate plans must be left 
in the hands of the newly formed Congress 


Planning Board, T can suggest a humble plan 
of utilisation of waste materials which can be 
worked out by Women's clubs and girls^ si^iools 
in every city and town, which can boast of 
having a few puhlic'-spirited women. 

The waste mati'rials can easily be collected 
by forming an organisation of volunteers from 
primary and middh' school boys and girls who 
would go rounrl in batches once* or twice a 
month and collect waste materials from homes 
These waste ma'UTials should be t\irnod into 
useful articles after thorough disinfection and 
the proceeds may be utilised for helping widows, 
orphans and the disabled people. 

1 give below a list of the used articles 
which arc Uvsefully worked out in girls* schools 
in Japan, most of these can be equally utilised 
by our sister** in India. 


Wastes 

Old Straw hats 
Post-cards 


Over-Goets 

Envelopes 

Blank sheets or one-sided 
blank sheeu of paper .. 
Frontispieces of maga- 
zines 

Lidiels ..i 

Covina on boxes of cake . . 
Wrapper over packing 
boxea 


Works 

slippers: waste paper baskets; 
picture frames; etc. 
paper boxes; waste paper 
ba^ets; flower Iwakets; coal 
holders; cbop-stick-csses; 
sheets for vases; cu^ions, etc, 
bags; slippers; etc. 
the same reformed; the same 
turned inside out; etc. 
memoranda, daily calenders, 
notebooks; etc. 
picture albums; covers of 
notebooks; decorations; etc. 
decorations; etc. 
envelopes and the like. 

lady^s work boxes; etc. 
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Cigarraie paper caaee 

Caramd'cases 

Wrappers 

Blank portions in label 
sheets of stamps 
Tin foil 

Fine paper-cords 
Boxes of cake 
Writing brushes 
Air pillows 

Waste silk, cotton waste . . 

Record-pins 

Ties 

Socks and stockings 


Scraps (from dress cut- 
ting) 


Curtains 

Shirts; underwears 
Umbpalla and its frames . . 


sheets for vases and the like; 
tags; etc. 

pencil-stands; tags, labels; 
etc. 

cords; paper strings, etc. 
means for binding broken 
sheets of glass and tlie like, 
letter weights; decorations; 
etc. 

little baskets; braids; etc. 
paper fans; etc. 
paste brushes; etc. 
watch-ribbons; bags holding 
wet towels; crog-covers; etc. 
braids,; tapes; etc. 
fish-scale strippers; etc. 
purses; cushions; bed-coveis; 
braids; bands; eitc. 

( repairing and reforming) ; 
dolls; shoe polisher; bath- 
mats; etc. 

l>ed-covers; cushions; table- 
cloths, sheets for vases; wall 
decorations; dolls; caipets; 
etc. 

cushions foi summer; sheets 
for vases; table-cloths; etc. 
nickers and the like ; drawers ; 
etc. 

cushions; bed-covers; table- 
covers; etc. 


Many more items can be added accordinj' 
to tlie needs of various provinces and the results 
can be exchanged by different clubs and 
societies. 


Woman Can Work Wonders ^ 
These are small things apparently but 
when organised on a large scale, they will bring 
surprising results. My travels abroad have 
convinced me that women can work wonder^ 
when properly organised and led by sclf-saeri- 
ficing and talented leaders of their sex. Thert' 
is no dearth of talent and s])irit of public service 
among my sisters and 1 am sure that in futuo' 
years women will play a far inon* important 
role in the rejuvenation of India. 

Millions Of women volunteers are devoting 
their spare time and energy to the cause of social 
service in Japan. Women of China are work- 
ing wonders. Women of England, America and 
several other western countries an* taking full 
share in their national affairs 

Let the women of India play their proper 
role in bringing new life to India by (piiet and 
solid constructive work. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION 

What if Might Be 

By Dr. G. S. KRISHNAYYA, m.a., ph.n. 


A COLLEGE is like a child’s box of letters: out 
of it you can get almost anything you want. 
Here are a few things which you can find in 
college. If college is to mean all it can and 
should it is imperative that you should decide 
early what you want to get out of your stay 
and study in college and how you are going to 
manm it. 

To start low in the scale — you may learn 
new fashions, to be ultra-stylish ludicrously so. 
The already heavy burden on family resources 
is often inereased to insufferable limits to out- 
fit these tailor-made gentlemen. The extra- 
ordinary expenditure on dress by college 
students has been deplored ^ more than one 
well-wisher of the country. Fortunately, there 
are slall left a few sane youngsters who can 
depend cm neatness, deexfitoess and good taste 
to proclaim to the world their collegiate stand- 
ing. '' Costly thy apparel as thy puree can 
but not expressed in fancy” is a piece of 
advice not less good for the lapse of centuries. 


Il is p()!^sible to find friends in a college. 
Some of the most unforgettable memories of 
college days turn rounrl the discovery of kindred 
minds, the flriends one has tested and found 
true. These friendship!# are permanent and 
precious possessions. But quite often you do 
not get the maximum benefit from this source 
and many have reason to ask to be delivered 
from their friends. The tremendous influence 
for good or for evil which friends exert should 
make one wary of one’s association with the 
variety of students who come from almost every- 
where. There is more truth than poetry in the 
challenge — “Tell me who your friends are, 
and I’ll tell who you are 

College Atmobphebb 
College life has its fascinatiem for many. 
It can bring cultured interests and refined 
manners and a nobler plane of thought and 
action. It ou^t to— it is meant to. Or it may 
lead to mere gaiety, giddiness and good natured 
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colcjurlei&sness. A corporation of learning w^icli 
a college \h expected to be, should encourage a 
commerce of ideas and the enrichment of* lifeV 
values. College training should visibly polish 
the mind but the gain in polish is often bmall 
in comparison to the time it takes. Tt some- 
times seems as though we have more pleasant- 
minded students today than of old. ‘^TSiey 
come ”, as Mrs. Browning would say, “ and eat 
their bread and cheese on the high altar.” 
They who make light of self-control, courtesy 
and obedience to legitiinatt* authority, are 
merely advocating the braztm satisfaction of 
native impulses and brutal iiassions, and are 
likely to rob the citizens and rulers of to- 
morrow of the qualities which give beauty and 
breadth and balance of life. 

This does not mean, however, that 4;hcre 
muht b^ a funereal atrnospht're in th(‘ colleges 
and that sack-cloth and ashes should become 
the regulation dress of our collegian^^ — far from 
that. (Vdlege days can be the happiest in one^ 
life — rich, varied, buoyant A W(‘ll-planned 
programme of games and sports, of debates, 
dramas and excursions, all backed up by 
an organized student body andi encourag- 
ed by an enthusiastic democratic staff, sbould 
go a long way to make college life the lively, 
absorbing, delightful thing it ought to be. It 
is in the give and take of this active life that 
rough corners are knocked off and adiustability 
and agreeable manners are cultivated. Virtues 
are not known to grow in a social vacuum. 

Mighty Minds of Old 

There is another aspect which attracts some 
students to college— intellectual nourishment. 
This is usually considered the raison d^etre for 
a college, but the b<‘haviour of most iyoung 
people would suggest that it existed for every 
other purpase but that. Taking into considera- 
tion the commonest of motives, the passing of 
the next examination, it seems prudent for 
students to take up their academic work 
seriously. Better be, if necessary, an outcast 
and study than be cavst out for not studying. 
But working just for a degree will make you, 
very likely, a degree-holder, but you want to 
be a bigger and better man besides. There is 
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a noble disregard of utility in the self-re^rard- 
ing exercise of the mind. Says Dr.' Jolmson, 
There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable 
that I would not rather know it than not^. 
That demands extensive reading, critical think- 
ing and association with the mighty mindw, 
living and dead. 

Men impressed' witli the unexplored bigness 
of every little subject cannot but be growing in 
levorenee as they grow in knowledge. A 
graduate should leave his college bearing the 
caste mark of sweetness and light, plain living 
and high thinking,* self-knowledge, self-reverem’e 
and self-control. It is now also that students 
should multiply ‘interest pockets,^ increase 
their sources of pleasure and prepnr(‘ for the 
moonlight period of man’s existence— the hours 
and days of leisure and retirement. Living is 
not less important than livelihood. 

Master Spirits 

8i)eaking about the inspiring companionship 
of books and men, the role of the teacher can- 
not be forgotten. A college is more than brick 
and mortar, more than apparatus and furniture, 
more even than students and Board Mcmibers. 
It is largely the presence of great minds and 
large hearts, men capable of. true 'iRsight, 
generous enthusiasm, and whole-souled en- 
(‘ouragement. The privilege of contact with 
such nobly infectious masters should be 
amon^ the attractions of every college and 
conscious emphasis should be laid on the 
development of close and i)r()ductive co- 
operation between the student^s and such 
teachers. Let us never forgot that the chief 
business of college teachers and college taught 
is the giving and receiving of ideals and that 
the ideal is a burning and sliming light, not 
now only, but for all time. The life and influ- 
ence of such active and sympathetic instructors 
should prevent individuals from developing 
into intellectual Dreadnoughts that cannot be 
got out of the dock, men who have ea<en of the 
lotos and forget to return. The best kind of 
scholar diffuses culture and taste without con- 
scious effort. Now, the greatest thing that you 
can get from your» college is the inspiration to 
learn, and having learned, to do. To the college 
that is at once an opportunity and a challenge. 



THE COURSE OF FLOGGING IN ENGLISH LAW 

By ANIL KRISHNA SARKAR, m.a., b.l. 


Whipping at i’hb Cartes Tail 
So far as the Europeann are concerned, the 
system of inflicting bo(hly blows has undoubt- 
edly been derived from the Roman Law. The 
«(*ourge held a prominent place in the Roman 
Code; and later nations have, signified approval 
by introducing it in their legislative enactments. 
Flagellation under the various names of whip- 
ping, scourging and flogging, was a common 
punishment in ancient Europe. The Romans, 
however, carried the practice farther than any 
other nation. Flagellatic emblenjs were com- 
mon in every Roman house; and the judges of 
that nation were surrounded with an array of 
^hips, scourges and leather-straps in order to 
terrify offenders and bring them to a sense of 
duty. Soldiers were often so violently flogged 
that they fainted under the hands of the 
executioner. Tlie excessive abuse of the lash 
ended at time^^ in mutiny and riot, particularly 
because the number of blows were not determin- 
ed bj^ law, but left to the will of the arbitrary 
commanders. 

The whip has prevailed in England also 
from time immemorial. It became in course of 
finte a symbol of authority at which even 
beaiMied men trembled and was wielded with 
tyrannical power by the ancient rulers When 
‘servants were all serf,^ or slaves, as during the 
Anglo-Saxon period, whipping was the common 
punishment for almost any and every offence. 
Indeed, it was no unusual thing at that time 
for servant^!* to be sccnirged to death by order 
of their master^ or mistresses. 

In the “spacious times of great Elizabeth,” 
the whipping-post was an established institu- 
tion in every town and village in England. 
Taylor says- 

“In London tnd within a mile I wen. 

There are of gaol? or prisons full eighteen, 

And sixty whippins-ponte and .stocka and cages.” 

It is evident that the people at that time 
were profoimdlv impressed with the efficacy of 
whipping as a judicial punishment. 

Wrote an old writer : 

“ I myself know a man who had pro- 
ceeded far as to lay His hand upon a 
silver spoon with a design to make it his own, hut upon 
looking round and seeing a whipping-post in his way, 
he . desisted from the theft.” 

The executioner’s remuneration for inflict- 
ing a whipping was four pence per head. To 


prevent any disastrous consequence, the author- 
ities occasionally used to spend something extra 
“ for beare for her after she was whipped 

By Statute 39, Elizabeth Chap. 4, ii was 
enacted that every vagabond etc should be 
publicly whipped and sent from i:>ari‘^h to parish 
whore he or she was born. The Act was? con- 
firmed and enlarged in the first year of James 
I’s reign, but repealed in the reign of Queen Anne. 

In the time of Charles T flogging was a 
common sentence for such offences as came 
within the cognizance of the Star Chamber. 
Offepders were, sentenced to be whipped in 
addition to hard labour or branding on tlie face 
with the letter.*? F. A. (false accuser) and so on. 

Towards the close of the 17th con toy, 
political offences were pumped with severest 
whipping. Judge Jeffreys flourished about this 
time and became notorious for awarding cruel 
sentences. King CJiarles IT said of him, “That 
man has no learning, no sense, no manners and 
more impudence than ten carted street- walkers”. 
Thus when Jeffreys had a chance of sentencing 
a woman to be whipped at the cart V tail, he 
would say : 

“Hangman, I charge you to pay particular attention 
to ihi'^ lady ! Scourage Ikt sour Vtv. man. Sconrage her 
till her (blood runs down ’ Tt is ChriRtnias, a cold time 
for madam to atrip in ! See that you waim her shoulders 
thoroughly.” , 

Wlten passing judgment on a drunken tailor 
who fancied himself a prophet, Jeffreys roared, 
“Impudent rogue, thou shall have an easy, 
easy, easy punishment One part of the “ easy 
punishment” was tjie ^pillory in which the 
wretched fanatic was* almost killed with 
brickbats. 

In 1685 when Judge Jeffreys was Lord 
Chief Justice, Titus Oates underwent a whipping 
unprecedentedly severe. He was tried for perjury 
and given a frightful sentence. During the 
ambulant performance at the cart’s tail from 
street to street, he was whipped with a whip of 
six thongs and received 2256 lashes amounting 
to 13,536 stripes. Whipping went on busily 
during Jeffreys’ memorable and bloody cam- 
paign. When he could not convict prisoners of 
high treason, he sentenced them to be scourged 
for “ misdemeanours ” and indiscreet words. 

Thieving as well as “ vagabondism and 
sedition ” were frequently punished with whip- 
ping at that time. For instance, Mary Lamb 
and Jane Peel, two servants, were respectively 
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indicted for stealing a silver spoon, value 9 b., 
and money and jewellery to the value of £30/- 
to £40/- and tried at tlie Old Bailey in Decem- 
ber, 1(589. They were both found guilty to the 
value of 10 d. Mary was ordered to be whipped 
from Newgate to Holborn Bars and Jane Peel 
Irom Newgat(‘ to Aldate. This restriction to 
the small sum of 10 d, saved thieves from being 
convicted of a capital offence. 

It was about this time (i.e. 1689) that the 
famous Bill of Riglits came into being. It * 000 - - 
tains a declaration of the subjects’ rights as 
against the Crown to the effect •“that cruel 
punishment ought not to be effected”; never- 
. thcless, whiiiping continued. 

The last public whipping through the 
streets of Glasgow by the hangman took place 
on the 8th May, 1822. The culprit, who* was 
sentcnctHl to be flogged at the cart’s tail for 
assisting and en(‘ouraging a riot, was brought 
out of th(‘ gaol and bound to the cart which was 
waiting. Guards ^\ere placed in front and rear 
to keep ofl the crowd and when all was ready, 
(he culprit’s back was laid bare by the hang- 
man wlio gave him his 80 lashes with a formid- 
able cat-o’-nine-tails in four instalments, the 
^ priMoner all the time groaning and lamenting 
' his fate “ TTiifi example”, reported a com- 
, . mentator, “ had the most salutary effect: it 
taught the mob that there was a power over 
them after all; and there was an end of rioting.” 

The law tor the whipping of w^omcn was in 
force till the 19th century. The public inffie- 
tion was abolished by Statute 57 George III, 
('hap. 75 in 181V. Three J^ears later women 
were also exempted from private whipping by 
the Statute T George IV, Chap, 57. (1820). 

II 

Present Law 

% W hipping is even *10 this day one of the 

modes of punishment at Common* Law for cer- 
tain “ misdemeanours Although it has never 
been formally abolished, it is, however, seldom 
I inflicted! in modern times except under some 
* statutory authority. 

The present statutory law in Endand 
authorises whipping of adult males in addition 
to or instead of any other punishment in the 
following cases : 

(а) Where the offender is convicted of 
^ being an “ incorrigible rogue ”, e.^,, habitual 

beggars etc. (Vide Section 10 of the Vagrancy 
Act, 1834, 5 Geo, IV, Chap. 83). 

(б) Where the accused is convicted of 
discharging fire-arms or explosive substances 
at the ^vereign. (Vide Section 2 of ^e 
Treason Act, 18^, 5 and 6 Viet., C^ap. 81), 


(c) Upon a conviction for robbiary or 
assault with intent to rob whilst armed with an 
offensive weapon or instrument. (Ftde Section 
43 of Larceny Act, 1861, 24 and 25 Viet., Chap. 
96). 

(d) In the case of persons convicted of 
the offence to choke, suffocate or strangle any 
one or of using any means calculated to do so 
with intent to (‘ommit or to enable any other 
person to commit an indictable offence. (Vide 
Section 21 of Offences against the Person Act, 
1861, 24 and 25 Viet., Ch. 100 and Section 1 of 
Garrotters Act, 1863, 26 and 27 Viet., Ch, 44). 

Sir James Stephen spoke of the last- 
named Act as an Act 

“»o capriciously worded that if a man beat a woman 
about the head with intent to rob her, he may be flogged, 
but not. if his object is to ravish or murder her,” 

But the point is answered by the decision in 
if. V. Smallbone (1898), 33 L.J. page 124 (cited 
m Halsbury’s JUm^s of Englmd, Val. IX, under 
Article 787.), where a perhoii convicted of 
attempting to choke a woman with intent to 
commit a rai)e on her was sentenced at the 
Hampshire Assizes to two whippings and 7 
years’ penal servitude. 

Whipping is also authorised ip certain cases 
tried before Courts of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion under the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1879, (42 and 43 Viet., Chap. 49, Section 
10). There arc two other Acts under which 
flogging is still allowed. The first is the Prisons 
Act, 1898. By this Act, ii convict cannot be 
w?hipj)od for any prison offence except mutiny 
and gross personal violence to an officer or ser- 
vant of the prison. No Governor of any Prison 
can, however, order a flagging which must be 
approved by the Board of Visitors and confirm- 
ed by the Secretary of St/Hte in the case of an 
offender over 28 years. 

The other Act is known as the Naval l5isci- 
pline Act, 29 and 30 Viet.. Chap. 100, Sections 
52, 53 and 55. Previously, the system of flog- 
ging in the naval service was much more severe 
than it ever was in the army, because the 
captain of a man-of-war was at once judge and 
jury. In the army, there was but one Act for 
the government and discipline of its separate 
corps, which airthorized flogging for a long 
series of years. Even at the beginning of the 
19th century, court-martial sentences of 1000 
lashes were very common for mutiny and other 
grave offences even in time of peace. But in 
deference to public opinion, corporal punish- 
ment was abolished by the Army Act, 1881, and 
summary ptmishment provided as a substitute: 
This consists of hard labour, personal restraint 
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of beinjg < kept in and^ in its seVerest 

furiu, of being attacihed to a fixed object in such 
H manner aa to be kept in a fixed position lor 
two hours at a time. Soldiers are still liable to 
a corporal punishment, limited to 25 lashes, 
when in military prison for an offence against 
tlie prison rules and for highway robbery with 
violence. 

In the navy also, the days of reckless and 
indiscriminate flogging are now past: no sailor 
may now be flogged without a Council of 
Inquiry being held by tlie Captain and his two 
lieutenants. The actual orders and regulations 
of the Admiralty absolutely prohibit the hasty 
inflictions of punishment and re^i^trict the amount 
m all oases. By a Circular issued in 1854 it was 
enjoined that flogging should only be inflicted 
for insubordination and other heinous crimes 
and only for second or future offcnc^ts. Boyh 
cannot be flogged with the cat. Altliough flog- 
ging has not T>oen totally abolished m the navy, 
it is now allowed under numerous restrictions. 


III 



Youthful Offknoers 

At Common Law tiie instrument to be 
used «for w hipping and the number of strokes are 
left to the discretion of the person who inflicts 
the punislmunt. When a sentence ol whipping 
is pronounced by justices, the order must 
specify the instrument and number of strokes. 
If tile offender is under 14 years of age, the 
number of strokes must not exceed 12 and the 
instrument must be a birch-rod. Under the 
CarrotUTS Act of 1863, a Court may direct a 
person convicted of ibbbery to be privately 
flogged — ^not more than three times. If the 
offender is under 16, the number of strokes at 
each whipping must not b(» more than 25; and, 
no matter what the offender’s age, the number 
inus^ not be more than 50 in any case. In 
Scotland, no offender above 16 years of age can 
be whipped for theft or any offence against 
person or property. 

In England, a male person under 16 years 
may be wbipjied under the following Act* ; 

(a) Larceny Act (24 and ^ Viet. Ch. 
96). Such offences are simple larceny or any 
felony made punishable 1^ the Act like simple 
larceny (Section 4); sinq^e larceity after a 
conviction for felony (Section 7); simple lar- 
ceny or any offence punishable umter tiie Act; 
like felony after any two emranary convictions 
mode punisiiable summarily under the Act or 
uCnder the Malicious Damage to Prop<'rty Act. 
'(Sectimi 9)* 

(b) Offonm against the Person Act (24 


and 25 Viet, Ch. 100) . Such offences are injur- 
ing or attempting to injure persons by explosive 
or corrosive substances (Sections 28-30) ; 
unlawfully and maliciously putting things on a 
railway etc. with intent to endanger tlio aaiety 
of railway passengers (Section 32) . 

(c) Malicious Damage to Projierty Act 
(24 and 25 Viet., Ch. 97). Such offences are 
setting fire or atteftipting to set fire to houses 
etc. (Sections 1-8). 

{(i) Criminal Law Amendment Act (48 & 
49 Viet., Ch. 69). Such offences are unlawfully 
and carnally knowing or attempting to have 
carnal knowledge of any girl under the* age of 
13 (Sec. 4). 

ie) Punishment of Incest Act (1908, 8 
Edw. VII, Chap. 48). 

IV 

Proposed Abolition of FLOoiiiNt. 

In our day the tide of public opinion lias 
turne'd against the use of the whiji and many 
hold that this mode of punishment ought not to 
be practised even in the interests oi justice, as 
its tendency they affirm, is to harden and 
debase the criminal. On the othei hand, there 
are others w'lio think that the lash is (he appro- 
priate and only efficient punishment for certuiii 
crimes, and, with some natures, the fear of the 
lash is likely to have a more powerful influence 
than any othei* punishment. Nobody in our day 
would, however, advocate a return to the process 
of whipping the cnmnal through the streets at 
the cart’s tail, yet the sentences for robbery 
with violence and sexual crimes are usefully 
strengthened l>y the addition of a floiigmg to the 
usual imprisonment with hard labour. At 
present, however, there is a tendency to sacrifice 
justice to mercy and to deal very gently and 
humanely with criminals, and it is a (mestion 
whether this excessive tenderness may not in 
the course of time be followed by disastrous 
consequences. 

Most of the judges of our time are very 
reluctant in punishing an offender with whipp- 
ing and think that the present sentences of 
whipping are due rather to the idiosyncrasies of 
the particular judges than to any prevalent 
belief among the public or the Press as to the 
efficacy of whipping in its severer form. 
JFustice Hawkins (afterwards Lord Brampton) 
came to this conclusion : ** You make a perfect 
devil of the man you flo^" This was perhaps 
the idea which inspired Samuel Hoare to 
propose the abolition of corporal punishment 
in Clause 32 of his recent Criminal Justice Bill. 
One has yet to see in what shape the Bill is 
finally placed in the Statute Book. 
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INDUN PERIODICALS 


The War Cbmes 

After 25 yeare war has broken out again m 
''Europe. No less impoHant than the problems of 
security and dlefence is the tasK of continuance 
of the tenor of human life for millions of civil 
population who are not engaged in actual war- 
fare in this country and m every other country. 
Wiites Science & Culture editorially : ^ 

riu liSHoiw of thr* I'lBt War provide a pointer to 
-what may be m store for us, the people of India, in 
-couiso of the present struggle, specially if the expecta- 
tion that the prevnt war will continue for three years 
comes unfortunately to be tnie It may be recalled 
thit dunng the last War, prices of all commodities 
^aduilly soared up and the supply of many essentials 
of life, tor which India depended on foreign countnes, 
was very much disturbed The price of textiles, one of 
the fundamental necessities of human life, soared up 
so high that manv people m the villages could not buy 
new pieces of DhoH for years If the present war also 
continues for three years, as is expected, cloth supply 
may not be affected, because within the last 26 years 
India has forged ahead in this line but even of this 
we are not quite sure, if Japan swells Iht rank of 
belligerents Textiles, however, are but onp of the 
essentials The war threatens to cut off the supply 
of other commodities no less essential, e g , machmenes, 
chemicals and metals neees^ry for many monufactur- 
mg iirocesses, for locomotives and oljier tram^iort 
'materials, for telegraphic and telephonic and radio goods, 
for papers, scientific instruments, glass apparatus, etc 
Many of the manufacturing concerns of the coimtry 
may have to close down on account of lack of supply 
tof essential materials and apparatus 
• 

The Government of India takes a resoln* 

ttion. 

During the Great War, this situation became so 
acute that the Government of India was forced to 
4uldref» the Secretary cS State as follows : 

** After the War, India wiU consider herself entitled 
rto demand the utmost help whidi our Government can 
^afford, to enable her to take her place, aa far as clrcum- 
Jtanoes penmt, as a manufacturing oountry” 

The motive behind the resolution was cleai^ to 
secure for India autandty in all essential industrial com- 
moditiee and on paper it was accepted by the llecretasy 
of State for India. iTboug^ neo^ m yekn ham 
prn^ the amount pi autondiy gimved bap been 
negligible. 

ia. spite of puccessive Oottmlssions, Ckmmdttees, 
Advisory Councils an^ Departments d Govern- 
cnenti practical^ nothing has done to substantial- 
jfy ertahlii^ tdMrihl an&clqr fbr 


Wbat were the lessotofi of the Great War 
on other coirntries ? 

But how different was the reaction of other •coun- 
tries to the last War, the effect of which was felt not 
only by India, but by all the belligerent as well as 
non-belligerent countries It revealed for the first time 
the extreme amount of dependence of different coun- 
tnes upon each other for even the most essential com- 
modities of life This condition was the result of the 
Industrial Eevolution and the pnnoiple of Free Trade, 
which was its necesmrv corollary It is admitted that 
Germany was forced to her knees not so much by allied 
victories on the field, as by the naval blockade which 
depnved her of manv of the essential materials required 
for the manufacture of armaments and Cut down her 
food supply On account' of the unrestricted submarine 
warfare, England too was at one stage m^dan^er of being 
starved to submission Even neutrel countries did not 
escape the effects of general chaos pduntries Uko 
Switserland, and Sweden pnor to the Wkr depended for 
their fuel and power supply mostly oa Imported coal 
cither from En>(land or from Germany. Dhring the 
War both these supplies were either teiaHy cut off or 
senously interrupted, and the people hkd fo beat great 
hardships In Sweden the mterference wi^ the import 
of foodstuffs and green vegetables WW very keenly felt. 

Almost all the countries wjNihotit exception 
after the War bbgan to thiplk of autarchy or 
self-sufficiency in the production Ahd supply of 
materials essential hr hupaap life, as well as 
for those commodifes necessary for defence 
and offence. . 

In other words, the tendency was to return 
to pre-Industnal Revolution aystfwn of economics 
But this was rendered extremely difficult as the 
roquireraents of modem civilisatidn were much 
more multifarious than m any previous century. Plan- 
ning fc^ a new economic system became the order of 
the day, The amount of success achieved by different 
eountries has been variable, but in most Bunmean eoun- 
triea so much progress has hem made towards autarch^ 
that it is existed that the present war, even if i^ 
devek^ into a world conflagrafion, will not affect manv 
countnes as disastrously as it <hd cm the last occasion 

lapsiiMge Siitisbim am Wettem life 

Shio Sffkanishi of the library of Cbngress 
in Washington, D, C„ dbserves in The Aryan 
Path ; 

In 1880 Basil Ball Chamberlain introduced to the 
Enl^faHSpeakliag public trandatiens of the Japsnepf 
cWcai tmha with Its thirty^nne grihdiiss and thff 
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im»ro modem haiku of aeve&teea syllables. This was 
aooo followed by a series of translations of Japanese 
poetiy in French which attracted the attention of the 
Zmaglsts whose ideal was to free the verse-form from 
convention, to give lymbolic value to their images and 
to suppress uimue personal emotion. The elariiy of 
outline and of image, the extreme brevity and the 
power of eii|gestion in Japanese poetry proved their 
inspiration. Tussatiifted with English poet^, as it was 
then written, F. S. Flint, T. £. Hulme, Ezra Pound 
and others proposed to replace it by the Japanese 
poetic form and wrote dozens of haiku as an amuse- 
ment. Hulme especially, who was a philosopher as well 
as a poet, appreciated the vigorous mental discipline 
which the Japanese poets imposed on themselves in 
order to record accurately their sense experiences. 
Only by a concentrated effort of the mind can a poet 
distil these sensations into pure poetry, which in turn 
must give birth to a train of other poetic thoughts. 

The first poet who actually experimented 
with the five-line form of the tanka was 
Adelaidte Crapsey. 

Her amquain, which began to appear in the summer 
of 1900, was the result of her study of William Porter’s 
translatioxL of an old Japanese anthology entitled 
Hyakvrnin hahu or “One Hundred Poems by One 
Hundred Boots, ’* which had appeared earlier in that 
year. The clarity and sharpness of the imagery and 
the restrained melancholy of the Japanese haiku are 
echoed in her cinquain. For example, Miss Crapsey s 
poem, . 

WeU and * 

X{ day on day 

Fottows, and weary year 

On year . . . and eveiy day and year . . . 

WeUT 

reminds one strongly of Onotsura’s /uu/cu, 

Pays and years spread their beauty . . . and 

Wo watch them . . . and 

The flowers turn and fade . . . and 

John Gould Fletcher’s Japaneae Prints, which was 
published in 1918, was the outcome of his interest in 
and admiration for Japanese poetry and colour prints. 
In the preface he urges that Occidental poete mould 
follow the spirit rather than the form of Japanese potry. 
Amy Lowell, who admired Fletcher’s poems, publish^ 
In the following year Pictures 0 / the Floating World, 
a collection of poems on Oriental themes. The 
title itseil was of course taken from the generic 
name mven to the popular colour prints which 
depict me world of fleeti^ pleasures, and, as Glenn 
Hughes writes, “Miss Lowell succeeds admirably in 
attaining the oompresrion as welt as the psychologioal 
values of her models.” Esra Pound’s Cathay, pub- 
lished in 1915 and his rendering of the daasioal No 
drama from Fenr^losa’s notes were sdso aignifioant. 
In faet a majority of the Imagists manifested an un- 
usual interest in w poetry and painring of the Orient 
and found inq;>|ration in them. Although, strictly 
flbeaking, their movcmmit came to an end in 1917, 
their influence can be traced in the more vital and 
intellectual poetry of T. S. Eliot and other post-war 
poets of both Enidtuid and Aznerjoa* 

The No playg irm tramilated oni^nally 
fyr Fenolloah had oompleled by Enra Pound in 
(1916 with m intaroduotioii Teats* 


Yeats at the time was experimenting with dramatic- 
forms in his effort to establirii the Iriflh natiohalf 
drama. * When one of his plays was acted by ‘ a. 
^udent of the Japanese No dmice without stage-sett- 
ing or lighting, he was tremendously impressed by the 
expressive quality and emotional intensity of the per- 
formance. It is the dramatic form from which the 
so-called stage manner is most completely excluded. 
Since both expression and movement are reduced to 
a minimum, it is impossible to create on the stage an 
elemental beauty unlel^ one has an elemental sensa- 
tion and a genuine emotion. The dancer of No plays- 
recodes from his audience, but that distance or separa- 
tion is at the same time intimate and binding. “He 
recedes,” writes Yeats, “but to inhabit, as it were, the 
deeps of the ifiind.” Indeed, the masks, the chorus,, 
the rhythmic pause at moments of intensity all give 
beauty and emotionlal subtlety which tho Wostem 
stage has lacked, and Yeats wrote that it was novr 
time to copy the East and to live deliberately. 


Soil Erosion and its Control in Central 
India and Rajputana 

Wherever man has exploited virgin soiF 
promiscuously for agriculture, severe deteriora- 
tion due to erosion in the soil’s capacity to- 
maintain populations has resulted. Erosion 
effects may sometimes be very drastic and 
beyond economic reclamation. Y. D. Wad writes* 
in Agriculture and Dive-stock ?n India : 

Natural resources can best be preserved for 
human use by means of preventive measures. The 
soils of Central India and Rajputana are no exceptions 
to this. Evidence of rain is Seen everywhere in 
the mbnsoon-affected regions oi Central India and the- 
submontane’ agricultural tracts of Rajputana. In addi- 
tion, the latter are exposed to wind erosion and sand- 
drift. • 

The black cotton soils of Malwa and the heavy 
soilB in the other tracts in Central Lidia crack freely. 
Rats and other rodents burrow holes and underground*^ 
passages. Human-beings end oatUe leave foot tracks.. 
All these causes as well as the irregularities of soil sur- 
face produced during previous agricultural operationsa- 
are very suitable for providing foci which may induce 
conoeniTated flows of accumulated rain-water. 

The surface soil is in the form of loose crumbs of 
VBtying shines and sizes, overl 3 ring, in a comparatively 
thin layer, a Compact substratum. The sharp and in- 
termittent heavy ehowers of min, especially in the early' 
part of the season, quickly saturate and make the loose- 
layer mobile owing to the inahilitv of falling rain to- 
penetrate the imderlying soil zones as rapidly as it 
reaches them. The water so laden with the fertile com- 
ponents of the highland rushes on to the low-lying' 
areas washing and scouring field after field. 

It may be pointed out here that the greater the 
volume and spero of running water, the more severe 
will be its erosion damage. Channels are formed com- 
menetng as small washouts which develop into gullies. 
Surface soil disappears and the soluble chemicals are 
leached out. The rich humus-laden upper Sml layer 
bring removed, raw sub-sril is o(mtinuB% exposed and 
has Bttle time to mature and become erarient in urop- 
idng eaparity. A veiy large proporikm of agrlcultoiafel 
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land in these tracts consists of such immature 
soil types. ’ • 

. Hence it is absolutely essential to stop water run^ 
wing into fields from outside and to regulate its speed 
when it accumulates and flows inside them. The con- 
struction of a drain which will not be capable of carry- 
mg off the normal run-off is wasted labour and hence 
it is simpler to utilise the natural storm-water channels 
for this purpose. ITieir capacity to deal with the ex- 
pected volume of water is already proved. The sides 
and floors of such streams should be kept covered with 
their natural vegetation. Abnormal obstructions in 
these streams due to silting or blocking by water-borne 
material should, however, always be removed. The 
<>rosion in such natural water channels is reduced to 
the minimum provided the volume pf* water, they are 
•expected to deal with, remains constant. Any increase 
in the quantity of water delivered in them should be 
taken into account and due allowance made by suitably 
increasing their caiiying capacity. It is necessary to 
inspect the working of the drain periodically. This is 
best done while they actually flow during storing. 


Franklin Roosevelt 

Descended on both sides from wealthy 
Dutch stock, and owning a large estate on the 
hanks of the river Hud^n, Franklin Roosevelt 
eeemed destined for the quiet and comfortable 
life of a country gentleman. His youth and 
early maniiood, indeed, were spent after the 
fashion which tradition had lay out for him* 
Feelings and passions which till then had re- 
imained dormant were to hare up in all their 
.intensity and transform his life to tho very 
roots. Dhram Bir Vohra gives a blief sketch 
of his life in The Twentieth Century : 

The most dominant among the forces which 
'tgovemed the development of Roosevelt in his youngar 
days, were his joy of life and his relish of a fight. 

In I9p0, the year when he joined Harvard, his 
septuagenarian father died, and he was left to the 
tender care of his mother. Three years later, at the 
vage of twenty-one, he iflarried a cousin of fais, ^led 
Elpnpr Roosevelt, and joined the Columbia haw 
^School, still undecided as to his future. 

During these years, however, another member of 
‘the Roosevelt family, related to Franklin as an uncle, 
-was making his phenomenal ascent to the Bresidential 
throne. This was Theodore Roosevelt, a man who, 
'riiough di^la3ring a character almost tiie very opposite 
-of iBVanklin's, must inevitably have produced a dasp 
impression on his young nephew’s mind. Further, the 
fact that the two were in opposition to each other 
by their traditional political allegiances, Fninklin being 
Democrat and Theodre Republican, invested Theodore’s 
^reer with a peculiar significance about Franklin. 

In the 1910 elections, tm Democrats had no apparent 
chance of sucoem, but Roosevelt accepted kis nomina- 
tion by thmn as Senatorial candidate. Touring the 
'State personally, he made direct social contacts 
Tiis voters and impressed them so welt with his per- 
wcsni|iity that deq^die the DemocmtiC tradition, he wen 
<an oukight vietc^. 


At the age of 29 Roosevelt wa8,ifislalied 
Senator for New York, The favourite of for- 
tune continued to achieve further aueoessea. 

At the 1913 elections for the Fiesidenti^p, 
he figured as one of the most enthuwiStic of 
Wilson’s supporters. This identity of interest impelled 
Franklin to throw himself heartily on the aide of 
Wilson, and it was not a little, owing to his sfforta 
in the election campai^ that Wilson became the holder 
of the highest o£^ce in the oeuntry. As a reward for 
his support, Franklin was offered in turn the posts 
of Collector of Customs for New York Fort, Aadstant 
Secretaiy to the Treasury, and AasUdant Secretaiy to 
the Navy. The fomer two he rejected straightway, 
but was only too glad to accept the lest. His latker 
had taken him on trips to Europe and allowed liim 
to see things for himself. Now those first impressions 
of life in the Old World were extended and made 
precise by his oifioial trips— to form a nucleus for his 
foreign policy later on. 

On his homeward journey from Europe, 
Roosevelt learnt from Wilson of the proposed 
lioague of Nations. 

The idea was so wpll adapted to Rooapvelt’s 
cosmopolitan outlook and he was so fesesnated 
by it that he undertook to popularize it on his return 
to the States. But a short time later, white on a 
pleasure cruise, he was struck down with infantile 
paralysis of the lower half of his body. Fortune had, 
to all appearances, deserted her enMaile favourite. 
It was Roosevelt’s first experience of miAiy— an 
experience, moreover, of such grim severity that it 
revealed to him an entirely new aspect of life. Hence- 
forward, he became, consciously and deliberately, a 
ehax^ion of the poor. 

Eventually, when his discovery of Georgia warm 
springs had effected a i^lal cure, he emerged a differ- 
ent man altogether; his youthful and supple features 
had passed into a powerful, determined maturily; his 
entire aspect became, not sombre, but purposeful, be- 
speaking a man not only of action but of (feeiaioti. 

After having thus reformed the features 
and the character of Roosevelt, Fortune again 
took charge of his public activities. 

In the first place, she sent him a^ifnoere 
and devoted friend, in the person of Douis Howe. 
Fortune threw another gift in the path of her 
favourite, her instrument this time being Alfiwd 
Smith, Governor of New York. Roosevelt, a rfnoere 
admirer of Smith, had in the pui given him vigorous 
support in his deetion campaigns and had in 1924 
helped in his being nominated candidate for the 
Presidency. Smith was now once more aiming at the 
Presidency (having been defeated in and as a 
reward for Roosevelt’s past support invited him to 
stand as^ gubernatorial candidate for New Toric. 
Roosevelt agreed, and the year 1909 saw him duly 
installed Governor of New York State. 

But in America, even Gbvemors have no great 
power to enforce their will. So Roosevelt had to be 
content with nothing better ^an a repeated miunciatioii 
of his ideals; R was only rarely that he could achieve 
anything conemte. However, hk opportunity eoon 
arrived. , 
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By 1932; after 4 years of Governorship he 
had become a fuU-fleoged national figure, and 
was nominated by his party as President can- 
didate. 

Ab of old, his fighting spirit came to the fore, and 
he plunged into the campaign with the zest of youth. 
Once more, he set himself to travel all over the country, 
mct»t his voters in person, and tell them about his plans 
for them. Nature had now made it impossible for him 
to make dramatic, informal appearances among the 
peasants whom he loved, but the force of his personality 
and the straightforward sincerity of his utterances were 
otent enough to bring him a brilliant victory. The 
and of Fortune, however, was obvious not so much 
in the victory itself as in the occasion of it. For 
America, along with the rest of the world, was in the 
travail of the slump. It was this particular situation 
which enabled Roosevelt, in his inaugural address, to 
ask for special powers, and which prompted the country 
to grant him these powers. 

Had Roosevelt been obliged to function 
after the traditional fashion, he would! certainly 
have not found it possible to accomplish much. 
But equipped with the powers of an autocrat, 
he proceeded at once to put his long-cherished 
ideas into practice. 

Within a month of his inauguration, the 
banks, the railwa}^, agricultlre and trade were in his 
hands. Then, despite the warnings of the orthodox 
economtSis, he devalued the dollar~-a step, which, pure- 
ly from practical considerations, he had conceived to be 
esMntial for naticmal welfare. 

Next he ventured upon the penlous task of sub- 
duing the industrialists. Hitherto, every means had 
failed to wring the slightest concessions from these 
over-mighty men; but Roosevelt called a conference 
of the representatives of six leading industries, and 
by nothing more drastic than friendly persuasion, got 
them to sign a Code of Fair Competition for Trade 
and Industry, by which the security of the small 
businessmen and the factory-workers was vastly 
strengthened, thus affecting a real revolution in 
American industry. Having a^uired a measure of 
control over the working of industry, he proceeded 
to levy heavy taxes on its fabulously rich exponents, 
using the money thus collected for unemployment 
relief and fosterage of agriculture. By such means did 
the bom aristocrat direct all his policy to the uplift 
of the poor. 


Pn^tems Before Religions 

In the oourse of an article under the above 
caption in The Prabuddha BIharata Kaka 
Kalelkar observes ; 

We talk of emandp^on of the slaves. But have 
slaves been really emandpeted ? Slavery as sudi may 
be non-existent but social and economic exploitatimi 
exists everywhere and the exploited people are the 
slaves. A so-called Christian nation made aggremive 
war on another Christian nation in the intorests of 
expi^on, expioltatio&tf and empire. The League of 
Nations coidd not prevent it Could n Failiament of 
E^igioiHi pcevent sm win f 


Efforts are bein|; made in every religion to inter- 
pret ancient texts m modem light. Each religion^ 
therefore, is grdaually trying to develop its own 
canons of interpretation. Instead of confimpg oun- 
selves 'to textual criticism and textual interpretation 
we had better accept the aid of anthropology, sociology^ 
art, the theory of evolution and, above all, living, 
spiritual experience, in order to throw li^t on tbs' 
doctrines and disciplines that constitute the religions 
of today. • 

When we talk of religions in plural, we think of 

established religions like Hinduism, Islam, Christa 
i^ty. But under the shell of these established reli- 
gions new religions are being evolved on different basea 
altogether. The «»ligion of humanity is one complete- 
scheme of life offering satisfying solutions for all the 
problems of life Art is another religion offering to* 
harmonise life and solving problems of human develop- 
ment. Legislation is, perhaps, the most popular and 
powerful religion of the present times. 

But my only hope lies in the slow establishment 
of the religion of education, not the education that Js» 
controlled by the ministers of education but the 
education that is fostered by the as-yet-few prophet®, 
of a better life — a life of the spirit. This education 
seeks to educate the whole man both individual and 
social, national and international. Viewed from thisv 
point Jnana, Bhakti, and Karma are not so many 
alternative modes of culture; they are merely the" 
facets of the jewel of Sadhana which is our work for- 
self-education. 

It seems humanity is waitii^ for a new orienta- 
tion and a new faculty for reviving the religious spirit. 
Religions, if they arc to thrive and vitalise mankind,, 
must follow the spirit of the age and give a new lea^ 
to life. 


The Novel as an Instrument of Propaganda* 

That the novel having attained to the posi-* 
tion of one of the principal forms of literature,, 
is an art, none will feel inclined to deny or 
dispute. And yet it is perfectly true that this 
fine art of fiction is also a very able and effective 
instrument of propaganda of any type. In am 
article in The Hindustan Review M. A. Mazum- 
dar makes the following remarks : 

The most outstanding and illustrious example in 
modem times of the use of the Drama as a medium of' 
propaganda is afforded by the celebrated British 
dramatist George Bernard Shaw. That inoorrigiblr 
Iriahman has most successfully transformed the stago 
into a veritable pulpit from which to administer to the 
bun^g and blundering world, with loud vehemence,., 
his peculiarly strong and sane preachments. He h»m 
converted the dramatic art into a trumpet through 
which to blagt oat his social, eoononne, political, 
religious, military, hklorieal, philosophieal, mythical,., 
metaphysioal and scientific viewa He has maide hia 
theatre tutorial, his drama didactic, his play prq(>a- 
gandist. And Shaw » not single in this. A host oT 
dramatists have not failed to do what be bss dm.. 
A most notable instance is that of John Oakwortiur* 
QakpvoitkQr, too, ha% of ooume while ksepjnf blmsm 
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within the strict limits of the art, endeavpured 
expose, through his i^s the many sordid evils the 
modem society and civilisation are heir to, and ‘to 
disseminate his own reflections on and remedies for 
them. Witness 'THie Silver Box,* 'Strife/ 'Justice,* and 
such other plays of his, 

* 

But the Drama is sorely hampered by 
certain insurmountable obstacles and limitations 
the Novel is happily free from. 

^ Now about the range of the Novel. There is 
radically no limit to it. The Novel embraces the 
uman life, and the whole of human life. And its 
range is as vast as the human life. There il no subject 
or problem of life but comes within the scope of the 
J^ovcl. The Drama has to give a brightly and solidly 
^ visual representation to every subject it touches, and 
this, cannot be done in all cases. Its scope, therefore, 
is very much restricted. But the Novel can take up 
any question or problem in the world clamouring for 
show or solution, and lend it a potent and appealing 
imaginative treatment. It may be utilized for social 
propaganda, for economic propaganda, for political 
propaganda, for religious propaganda, for any earthly 
sort of propaganda. 

Glaring and inbtructive examples of what a 
genuine novel can achieve in the field of pro- 
paganda are numerous. 

The profound influence of John Lyly*s ‘Euphues’ 
over the Elezabethan literary style; of John Bunyan’s 
' 'Bilgrim's Progress’ over religious thou^t; of Jean 
Jacques Rosaeuu’s ’Emilie’ over the established theories 
of rational education; of Robert Bage’s 'Hermsprong,*. 
William Godwin's ‘Caleb Williams,’ and Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s 'A Simple Story’ over the contemporapr social, 

I political, and economic thought and situation; of 
Benjamin Disraeli’s ‘Sybil’ over the lot Cf the British 
labouring class; of Charles Diclken’s ‘Oliver Twist’ 
over the squalid condition of Victorian slums and work- 
housess; of the same writer’s ‘Nicholas Nickleby* over 
the tyrannical treatment meted out to helpless pupils 
by the Victorian school-master; of Victor Hugo’s ‘Les 
Miserables’ over the awful French galley-elave system; 
of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom*a Cabin’ 
over the American Negro slavery; of H. Q. Wells’s 
'Mr. Brittling Sees It ’Throu^,’ and E. Maria 
Remarque’s 'All Quiet On The Western Front* over 
our notions of War; of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Sher- 
lock Holmes novels on the modem police methods; 
and of innumerable other novels in countless other 
quarters is too well known to need any detailed men- 
tion. Indeed, the Novel is possibly toe b^t and most 
influential instrument of propaganda we possess at 
present. 


The Urgeney of the Cattle PM»biqnl * 
of In^ 

India is an agricultural country and tiiio 
economic welfare of the country depends to 
large extent on the welfare of ito cattle ppula* 
tion. Observes K, A. 8. Rao in the Financid 
TimeB : 

It is computed that the total population of ther 
cattle is now about 315 millions, that is only 16 milliona 
and odd, less to vie with the human population of this 
country. And, the pressure r>f this hugs amount of 
cattle on the fodder and other food-avathbilities ia 
really very great, and ^en the consideration that the • 
cattle that ore not really useful for work, or are not 
economic, either in their milk-yield, if they are cows, 
she-buflaloes, and milk-yielding goats and sheep, and 
such others, arc to be allowed to graze and eat away 
all the grass and fodder, the diminution in the economic 
wealth of the land on this count is disastrous indeed. 

In this connection it is interesting as also illumi- 
nating for us to quote of a recent experiment that waa 
conducted at the vill^e of Sitapur regarding the 
cattle-economics, of which Dr. Radba Kumud Mukherji 
has referred to in his recent book, Food Ptanninlg for 
OUT Hundred MillioiM. We quote from this book, itt 
extenso-~“Since 1891 the total cattle population in- 
creased in the village front 338 to 367 : cows and' 
buffaloes increased from 101 to 196; plough-bullocks 
and buffaloes from 120 to 330. On an average 209* 
buffaloes are used in cultivating 100 acres..... ..Not 
only the majority of the buffaloes are supejjuous,* but 
out of the total of 142 cows 114 are found unproductive; 
21 of these give only \ a seer, 5 yield up to 1 seer 
and only 2 over 1 seer of milk per day. Out of 64 
cow-buffaloes, only 3 are unproductive, 4 yield milk 
up to 1 seer, 30 between 1 & 2 seers, 9 between 2 & 8* 
seers, and only 1 over 8 seers a day.” This is indeed, 
a sorry state of things. 

The question is how to get over this problem, 

One answer is to see .that the future breeding » 
so conducted as to yield only the good sort of cattle,, 
which it would be economically worth their while to* 
be kept up, and, another answer is that such of the 
cattle which are not useful cither os milkers, or an 
draught-animals, to be used either on the plough or 
on some transport work, and which are y^ sufficiently 
healthy to be utilised for the preparation of neat. 
But, here the rriigious sentiment comes in, and this 
b really hard for the l^ndus to counteract, and hence,, 
as far as it can be said the only feasible plM of getti^ 
over this over-population of the cattle, is to restrict 
toe future growth through nroper breeding. 

Good Breeding also reduces the loss due to disease 
among toe cattle, or poor types are more prone to* 
be attach and they succumb easily too. It 
estimated that during 1987 India lost 318,9&5 heads off 
eattie. 



Women in Industrial Welfare Work 

Welfare work lias often been described as 
^eeaenrially a woman’s profession. Luise 
■Frankenstein attempts, in a paper contributed 
to International Labour Rernew, to determine 
the extent to which women are employed in 
industrial work. 

SpBCiALifiDD Occupations 
HeaUh 

The number of women engaged in specialised 
health occupations, and working within the held of 
industrial welfare, is very large. 

Women have long acted as medical and infants’ 
nurses in Industry. .. .When duties inside the under- 
taki^ are assumed, the nurses’ functions include first 
aid in cases of accident, partial responsibility for health 
conditions, supervision of eating and wadding rooms, 
and the tuning of woarkeni in matters of health. 

Other specialised occupations connected with health 
are those of midwives and monthly nurses in factory 
lying-in hospitals. Women doctors are also engaged 
by many large undertakings for their female employees. 

S4!Wiation 

r ialists belonging to the educational profession 
commonly employed in industrial welfare work. 
When attention began to be paid by employers to 
health questions, educational work was instituted as 
well. The women who first looked after and taught 
•children in nurseries and schools for miners’ and 
factoiy workers’ families were, of course, not properly 
trained. But today large number of qualified kinder- 
garten and other teachers are emp^loyed. Sf^ciaUsts in 
spientifio subjects, manual training, cooking, dress- 
making. the care of infants, gymnasti(», etc., teach 
the children of employees of undertakings in eveiy 
continent. It is not only in countries where public 
education is undeveloped mat employers provide schools 
for children of their workers. 

Teachers are also emiployed in adult education 
schemes as a part of indust^ welfare work 

The librarians of factory libraries must also be 
mentioned among the specialised employees engaged 
in educatonal activities as a part of industrial welfare 
work. 

Finally, women are ocoasionally responsible for 
the vocational training of employees, 

CoMsusBX Occupations 

’The performance of special duties in industrial 
welfare work repeatedly leads to their combination 
with other duties. But practical needs have led to 
the development of a new type occupation, a com- 
plex type, the characterisUo feature of which is that, 
unlike those described above, it consists in the per- 
formance of various distinct functions. This is the 
piolesriott of industrial welfare worimr, a profesrion 
luktad to that of weKaie workers in general 


but deriving special characteristics from its preoccupa- 
tion with problems pf employment. 

The occupations take different forms, but it is 
characteristic of them all that they in some way com- 
bine functions of social welfare and of education. 

In industrial welfare work women have opened up 
for thieinselv(>.s a field of activity in which, thou{^ 
they are not alone, their share is extraordinai^y great 
when compared with that of men. In many countries 
—for instance, in Germany and Italy— the training for * 
this profession is specially adapted to women’s needs. 
In other countries industrial welfare work has not 
deli^rately been reserved for women to the same 
extent but it is in practice a woman’s profession, and 
the men who engage in it are the exceptidns. 

In France, for instance, the profession of safety 
engineer has not become established, but that of 
woman supervisor has spread, and the activity of 
women in this field has become characteristic of all 
welfare work done in French undertakini^ The posi- 
tion is similar in the Netherlands, Belgium, Sw^en, 
and Switzerland, where male welfare workers are seldom 
found. 

Women do not so completely dominate the pro- 
fession of factory welfare woricer in Great Britain and 
the United Statm. 

Dutmjs of Wblfabb Wobkbrb 

The profession of industrial welfare worker takes 
two main forms The first is that of the social worker 
who. attends to the needs of the families of employees, 
but has no place in the imdertaking itself. 

The other type is that of the factory welfare 
worker who has nothing whatever to do with welfare 
institutions outside the undertaking. Her field of 
action is inside the works, where it is her duty to 
promote the well-being of employees at the workplace 
itself. She attends to the provision of better venti- 
lation and lighting rest rTOins for breaks in work, 
dressing rooms, washing facilities, etc., and to improv- 
ing the appearance of the Workplace. Reports on the 
activity of individual welfare workers indicate that 
women tend to show particular initiative in this field. 
Welfare work inside the’ undertaking also includes the 
selection and initiation of new employees, supervision 
(3$ juvenile end women workers, fiist aid in cases of 
accident, and the promotion of a good atmo^here in 
the undertaking 

The services of these women are also used for the 
adjustment of disputes, particularly in times of unrest, 
when the welfare workers are regarded as mediators 
between empl^ers end workers. In France, the 
woman supervisor’s importance to the undertaking 
from this point of view has been emphamsed In the 
last few yean. In the United States, too, reference 
has often been made recently to the valuable part 
played by welfare worken in the establishment of 
go<^ relations between employees and management, 

In the Bnglirii-speaidng countries, the appointment 
of welfare woriben liBtae the undertaking has hmn 
favoured for many yeai% and in other coiuitries 
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thifc meihod is gradually spreading, because it nS 
tegatd^ as a particularly efifeotive means of ini^reasing 
the productiw o( labour. . / 

^ Industrial welfare work mcludes a variety of 
occupations which offer rich possibilities of employ- 
ment for women. It is hard to say in which of its 
branches women now play the most important part; 
and it is impossible to predict what new duties they 
will undertake in the future. Women’s ^ work is 
particularly prominent wherever the stress is laid on 
the social welfare of workers a#d their families. It 
may be stated with confidence that both in the 
■ countries where industrial welfare work is highly 
developed and where women have already obtained a 
\ firm footing in the occupation and in the countries 
I still in process of creating the economic ^and technical 
I conditions which necessitate industrial welfare work, 
I the services of women in this field are indispensable. 


The Bagdad School of Painting at the 
Exhibition of Islamic Art in Paris • 

Emdst Kiihnel writes in Pantheon : 

i The great surprise of the exhibition held at the 
heque Nationale m the summer of 1938 was the 
on of illustrated manusonpts of the library itself, 
the former somewhat narrow-minded manaip- 
bese were only accessible under irksome restric- 
ven to art mvesiigators; the attitude adopted by 
HKnt management is entirely opposed to this and 
ezemplaiy. Among these works attention was 
attracted by the paintings of the school oi 
iirists at Bagdad of the 13th centu^. The texts 
,ted may, in the main, be classified m three 
—translations of Greek treatises on natural 
(Dioscorides, Galenus, etc.), Ibn Muqaffa’s 
tly very popular Arabian edition of Bidpai's 
fables (‘’Kalila and Dimna”), and finally the 
meat,” a veiy widely spread coUectidn of tales 
e of the begmning of the 12th ceniuiy, by Hariri, 
aong the three editions •of the Makameat ” 
ed, that of 12S2 is the oldest one known. In the 
n which Abu Seid drags a young man before the 
rith the accusation of having murdered his son 
which the youth — ^in reality the supposed victim 
eludes the governor that the latter declares him- 
to exonerate hi]p from the charge of blood* 
the old man’s sweepix^ gestieulations are vigorouo- 
supported by the dramatic disposition of the folds (see 
lie) . Another episode shows now Abu Seid disguised 
a povertyHstrieken <fid woman with two wretched- 
king children— hired for the purpose— appears before 
group of Bagdad poets and awakens thefr compassion 
y the beauty of his words (see plate). In the Hariri 
' fifteen years later (1237) from the Schrfer Collection 
veiy independent Seljuk-Islamih style of paint^ is 
ttained; this is no doubt mainly due to the personmity 
I the artist entrusted with the script and illustration 
with 99 pictures) of this edition de luxe. We even know 
- name, set down in the colophon at the cooclitmon of 
woik — Yahya ibn Mahmud from Wasit, an artist 
creative genius of high rank who wmit his own way 


th regiect to colour sod to completion, the whole 
^0(M readbed its mgee. 

Ko. 47 of the "MaJeameat” nattnles in a del^itfui 
E* how Ahu plays the barber and mimics a 
blood-letting scene with his son» In whioh the 


sympathising onlookers finally becosae m 
(see^fate). Master Yahya this 
abundatloe of excellently observed detille to a 
ous picture. In the great variety of the W|>es, eolwv 
and patterns of the garments, etc., hk wsm s^^ire^t 
oultoral documents of the greatest value; we ei^eoially 
mention the painting of the troop of colour-bearers from 
the Caliph’s bodyguard with tymbals and heraldf^ trum- 
pets, banners, pennons and s^dards, indi^utab^ one 
of the most brilliant achievements of this miniaturs- 
painter (see plate). 

The third Hariri manuscript, from the monastery 
of St. Wanst contains 77 ihiniatures and belongs to the 
same Seljuk-Islamic school, betraytog' scared any 
foreign influence, but is much coarser than the editiem 
of 1237, less rich ifl figures, and almost without 
accessory details; it was probably executed at a pro- 
vincial workshop at a sligntiy earlier date, about 1230. 

The amazing assurance in the treatment of animal 
motifs met with in the above-mentioned manuscripto 
is probably due to the thorough schooling which the 
miniaturistis had underptone in the course of toe 
centuries in the illustration of Bidpai’s fables. Of the* 
two manuscripts of that group at the Paris National 
Library one may be set at about 1225 on account of a 
certain relation^p in style with the Hariri of IM 
visible where human figures with a slij^tly Bysantine 
touch are employed. The other edition is a little later* 
in date, there is however no cogent reason to asi^ it 
to the beginning of the 14th century as E. de Cewey 
does. Mongolian influence is, it is true, clearly per- 
ceptible yet not decisive, and both in aggregate effect 
and treatment of detail the 13th century l^ljuk line 
is still adhered to Here too, we note ihe p^^uliar 
contrast between naturalistic representation of ammals 
and decoratively formalised foliage. 


How to Look at Pieturee 

Frederick Laws observes in the Nem^ 
Chronide : 

First of all, forget everything you have ever been 
told about Art with a capital A Next shut your mouth 
and open your eyes. And if you don’t like what you. 
see, keep your mouth shut and go and look at some- 
thing else. 

It is unusual for adulte to use their properly. 
To a. child things seen are always new and surprising. 
A idtohen chair can be a virion— something to liare at 
and to dream about. An artist can keep that fresh-- 
ness of right and put that virion on to oanvus. To- 
toe ordinaty person chairs are invisible: they are things 
to sit on, not to look at. Van Gold's dimov<^ that 
an inexpensive, inartistic chair can be fascinating and 
beautifiu is a shook to people who normally wear 
hllnkers. 

There are two ways of dealing with people who see 
virions. One is to decide that the virions are not 
really there and that too people are mad or drunk, 
and the other is to treat the seer with honor and be 
grateful for a chance to look through his eyes. The 
classic retort of the artist to the lady who complained' 


like that, is final and unanswerable : 
demt you wish you could 

Patoters admittedly are difficult people. They use 
toeir own special languages of paint lor reporting their 
visions, and as soon as toe f<fiks outside invent gram^ 
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nuiiv Ixplaimng the vision away they change the 
code: .They cannot explain themselves in words ending 
in 'ism/ and what is more, they won’t. There is no 
short phrase book which will make pictures talk in- 
telligibly to you. You have to know the language of 
the eye as a child knows it, or remain silent and 
puzzled. You cannot look at pictures through the 
.spectacles of Boo^ About Art. 

Modem painting is difficult to see because the last 
generation but one of painters forgot their job in an 
attempt to make art respectable and fashionable among 
to blind. The Victorian painter gave the public what 
it wanted, and what it wsCnted had nothing to do with 
Art. We came to expect a queer thing called Realism 
or the Imitation of Nature, a stereotyped prettiness, 
» and a high moral tone. Onr expectations are still 
mtisfied at the Royal Academy. But there is a grow- 
ing BU8j>iuion that the Academy is a dreaiy museum 
of fake antiques. There have born a number of 
painters who were mainly interested in the odd 
things light can do to shape and color. They called 
themselves impressionists, and after some eighty years 
' we are beginning to tolerate them. 

Out of the mass of movements and theories some 
things have become clear. Artiste are not tame 
sensitized plates in one-eyed boxes. Painting has never 
had any truck with the brand of tnith favored by 
photography. Pictures which tell a story or point a 
' moral are under suspicion. Their subject and their 
► argument may conceal dullness of vision or cheapness 
of design. 

In order to ‘understand* modlern paint- 
ing, the best way is to try to paint yourself, 
sifggests* the writer. The next best way is to 
look at a great many pictures humbly, silently 
and in search of pleasure. 

Look at what you like until it bores you. Good 
taste is largely a matter of being bored by rubbish 
and everyone has to grow out of liking rubbish. 


Everyone, too, has his own particular blind spots, so 
idon’t worry about being bored by Raphael or Renoir 
if there are one or two painters whose woric you 
wnole-heartedly enjoy. The connoisseur is a person 
who knows what he likes, and can distantly admire « 
^or ignore what he doesn’t. ^ 

Air Raid over Poland 

Patrick Maitland, a British journalist 
in Poland, relat^»s his experience during the first 
air raid over Warsaw, in a broadcast talk pub- 
lished in The Living Age. • 

During the first air raid over Warsaw, I quivered 
in my shoos. I tried to be brave and foolhardy by 
going on with my shaving, but had to give up feebly. 

1 then ran downstairs, and it’s funny how quickly you 
can run downstairs when you are a tiny bit — ^well— 
shall I say scared ? » 

But I saw a group of Pbles standing calm and '' 
collected, I thought I must instantly assume the . 
British-lion expression of stolid courage. But their 
clear eyes saw through my pretence of being unafraid 
and we all laughed one of those nervous, perfunctory, 
apologetic little laughs that people laugh when they 
have nothing better to do. Then somebody whispered 
the words, Tt’s gas’ I We all had gas masks under 
our arms, but instead of putting them on, we just ran 
mit to try to learn if it was true. 

Now, three days after it, we feel like old hands 
here. We have had eight or nine raids a day since 
Friday morning fSepteraber 11, and really we feel a 
little bit proud of ourselves, may be too proud 
anyway, 1 can promise you, unless you are very 
different from us over here, that rather queer feelift^ 
somewhere between the heart and stomach, that feeling 
which reminds me somewhat of a merry-go-round, that 
rather odd feeling that one first gets when the sirens 
sA-eech their wamings—well, it passes off after a day„ 
or two. 


APPEAL FOR POUSH SUFFERERS 

The sufferinip of Polish war victims and refugees, especially of children and women who 
are homeleas, destitute and tom by misery and starvation, need not be elaborated. Bengal ^ 
has already expressed her deep sympathy for helpless victims of aggression and proved her 
loyalty to the cause of righteousness. We appeal to the public to raise some fund for the 
Polish Relief Committee which has now established a branch in Calcutta and earnestly hope 
that our province will generously contribute its share to relieve human distress. 

Rabindranath Tagore ^ 

Nisith Chandra Sen 

A. K. Fuzlul Huq 

H. H. Bum 

M. Asizul Huque 

Allen Elliott Lockhart 

Harold Graham 

Syama Prasad Mookerji . 

Ramananda Chatterjee i 

We hope this Appeal will meet with a generous and ready response, which it eminent- , 
tor deserves. 
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A STRANGE WAR 

•» 


By GOPAL 

A CLWBR cartoonist in the Bengali press, 
“ Piciel ”, gives a typical expression to the atti- 
tude of the average Indian to the War when he 
draws a ]jicti,irc of the Western Front with the 
guns of the Maginot and ■ the Siegfried Lines 
serving as perches for the ‘singing birds,*— the 
whole scene beariRg the apt queiy: ‘War or 
Stay-in Strike ? ^ Kven the British Premier 
referred to this feeling in his speech at the 
Mansion House Lunch on November 9 : 

“Tliis is the strangest of wars which, in the form 
it has beon hitherto waged, must seem to be no war 
at all, but rather a sort of siege. We do not know how 
long this phase would last, or whether at any moment 
it might be changed into a violent conflict.’* 

Many strange things have happened even 
within this short time; but strangest of all is 
perhai^s the feeling of boredom that has come 
over all. This was least expected. 

^ ^ War News 

This feeling of light-heartedness has 
certainly been increased by the lack of vast 
and violent conflicts which, we dreaded, would 
stagger humanity, the moment the guns went 
off. Except in and about Warsaw, there has 
been less carnage so far than feared. Tlie 
* excitement of fear^ is on the wane. Hence, 
the reaction from it— a sceptical mood about 
it. But this mood we owe not a little to the 
news about war. Never has war news been 
planned and served so strangely, as Mr. Vernon 
Bratlett in the News Chronicle pointed out 
weeks ago. 

The news has been so unexpectedly dull. The 
same enthusiastic story about the courage of the pilot 
of a British aeroplane or the captain of a British ship 
appeals in eve^ paper. The same forecast that 
Germany cannot last because she has no fats or no 
friends. 

Ever^’thliig a little overdramatised. Everything a 
little unconvincing because of the tendency to wlute- 
wash all that is Britiidl and to blacklead all that is 
German. And instead of keeping our q^iirits up, a lot 
of it quite frankly bores us. 

But that boredom is one of the encouraging signs. 
We have been bored because, although we recogni^ 
that some control of public opinion is inevitable in 
wartime, “ we believe there has beon too much of it.” 

Hxtlbb fdb “Five Yeae Wab” 

But war-news is dull, because— another 
' strange thing— Hitler would not strike imme- 


HALDAR 

diately. A periodl of waiting has thus ei 
As the War broke^ut, it was feared that the "F 
would be shortened by Hitler and the GerV * 
advocates of a Brietzkrieg or ‘ Lightning Vf* 
to such an extent as to deprive Britain of 
time to mobilise the resources of the Empj 
behind herself. Time, by all calculation, wou 
favour Britain and France. They would, the 
declared, prolong the war, with a blockade • 
Germany, to three years. The Polisli ‘ sharir 
out * with the Soviet and the German-Sovie 
alliance were understood to release iiie GermP’^ 
army from the dreaded necessity of fighting v 
two fronts and thus to enable it to pay quick ai 
undivided attention to the West this time unlil* 
that in 1914. Time was against Hitler, and tl 
reports immediately told of the big concentr 
tion of the German forces behind the Siegfrie* j 
Line and of the imminent attack on the Maginc f 
fortifications. A ‘ Peace Offensive * alone wa 1 
deemed to have postponed the terrific explosir 
about to burst forth. Then the floods in t 
Rhine and severity of winter were ei^laincd i 
have barred the way of that mechanized arm' < 
Th^ sea and the air— both mostly in so far * 
Britain in concerned, it should be noted,— wit 
nessed the activity of the Germans; but the arn^ ’ 
had to report aln*ost an unbroken dispatch o 
‘ All Quiet on the Western Front There was : ; 
reconnaissance and air photograplQr and occ i 
sional raids on advanced posts to captu I 
prisoners in order to ascertain the nature of tl I 
preparations awaiting the invading forces rf 
either party behind the Line. Vast c« I 
centration of Nazi troojis in Basle and £ 
areas up to Lake Constance on the border i 
Switzerland and on the frontiers of Belgiui 
and, particularly, on that of Holland, set ^ef 
small neutral countries feverishly mobiliziL 
their defensive forces. It was anticipated th 
a similar effort as that of 1914 would be mad 
to violate the neutrality of the nations, an* 
for tile same end, but on a larger scale. Ii 
addition to Belgiuin, Holland and Switzerlar | 
were to be the victims of the German aggre I 
sion,— Holland to serve as the base for Germa I 
‘ U-Boats and for the German ‘ bombers ' ai« I 
‘fighters* against Britain; the other two for I 
“double enveloping action” on the eati I 
Magniot line itself. A p^oe appeal fh 
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Jueon Wilhelmina and King Leopold was t^en 
^ »e inspired by the German Fuehrer and 
.ed under duress by the monarchs •But 
jktige as it would appear, the German Dicta- 
tumed down the Peace Appeal almq^t 
Loremoniously and challenged his enemies to 
I We-Year War. The German air-arm has 
I ed its capacity to some extent ; though a 
|| fof 15 raiders, British ^air efficiency and, 
^Ify, the winter fog force it now to quiescence, 
lifar, the U-Boat ” has proved to be the 
Sst potent factor : — the sinking of the Royal 
mk in the Scapa Flow is a record; that of 
he Covjrageom and a destroyed speak of 
, /he skill of the German U-Boatsmen; the 
^ ^•cent mine activities are also dangerous; and 
‘ dmiral Soheer and Deuhchland are also free in 
icne Atlantic still. But German shipping is 
"^topped md Britain still sails in seven seas, 
ithough Germany threatens to build up a new 
Continental System ' with the Scandinavian and 
^lastern European Powers against Britain. The 
fhdhrer has asked his Field-Marshal Goering 
lO plan a Five-Year War. Thus is every pre- 
^conception or pre-vision regarding the German 
inove in the War — ^a Lightning War necessitat- 
^»d by the German economic condition, by the 
iip^ation of the blockade, by the preparations 
* t Germany as against her enemies, and, lastly 
•Jy the relief from pressure from the East 
gained now,— is proved false, and, strangely 
Hough, it appear Germany plans a prolong^ 
•campaign, and is not so perturbed, by * the 
«Mockadc. 

'a DtcpiiOMACY Active 

months of 
of the fitful acti- 
Jties that are pumued by nations on the 

\ is the pursuit of 
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on tlie cb^iiAboard of diplomacy — the Franco- 
Britiah-TPOteMi Pact, the failure of tlie Sovict- 
Fiimish Talk and the revision of the U. S. A. 
Neutrality Act— all redound to the credit y of 
tliat diplomacy. Even as the war came 
certain circumstances worked in favour of Bri- 
tain, as we saw; c.g., Japan and Italy left the 
German bond of friendship. While Hitler now 
opens'* oblifpngly the way to Balkans for the 
Soviet, Italy settles down more and more to neu- 
trality and sheds her pro-N*azi leanings. A change 
of ministry in Rojne sends three prn-German 
naiiiisters to retirement and Sjgnor Gay da in the 
Giomale dltalia at last openly reminds all that 
the Balkans — ^the Yugoslavs, Hungarians, Bul- 
garians, and, of coiirse, the Albanians need not 
be mentioned, — are the special care of Italy 
and the Soviet influence in the area will bo 
vigorously resisted by tlu' new saviour of the 
Balkans. Tlie Turkish Tr(‘aty checked the 
Roviet influence, no doubt ; but it is also viewed 
with disfavour by Italy. For, she has nursed 
the desire to be sujierior to Britain in the 
Eastern MeditcTranean ; has her own avowed 
ambitions on the Suez and on the Arab peoples 
up tlie Mediterranean, and has acquired the 
Albanian coast and fortified the naval base in 
the Dodecanese Islands with that end in view. 

‘ \ 

Anglo-Franco-Turkisii Pact 

But the Treaty signed between Turkey 
and Britain and France at once strengthens 
the ]>08ition of Britain agaiiiwst all other Powers 
who have any interest in the Balkans, in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, in the Near East 
andi the Islamic World in general. Turkey held 
the key to all the^e — ami a strong Kcmalisi^ 
Turkey had put an end to the efforts of others 
to possess that key for themselves. Soviet 
Russia had disowned the Czarist ambition of 
establishing herself in Constantinople and 
appearing in ihe Mediterranean. More than all 
others the Soviet acted as the good angel for 
the Turks. It was therefore expected that M. 
Sarajoglu, the Turkish Ambassador, invited to 
Moscow, would! make a new settlement helpful 
to both the Powers. The fall of Poland had 
enabled the Soviet to block the door of Nazi 
expansion in the Balkans and across the 
Straits to the Near East. Stalin now had re- 
placed Hitler, and Bolshevising of the Balkans 
and penetration of the Bolshevik influence in 
the Near East and beyond was the natural 
dread of the Powers, Britain and Italy, who 
bad so long been weaving their ambition 
iiF the regions. Russia in fact had been so 
much out of the picture that at the Montreaux 
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Agrri?ment in 1936, when British and French 
sliipping in the Mediterranean was being 
harassed by unknown * pirates’, they had 
readily welcomed the Turkish proposal of giving 
the^, Soviet unlimited passage to the Medi- 
terranean Sea While a passage of limited . 
tonnage for themselves satisfied Britain and 
France. The Agreement then off-set Italian | 
danger and gave Britain a passage to Rumanif ' 
where British capital had big stakes. The Sovie. I 
cmcrgenc(‘ in the Balkans, however, this Sep J 
temlxM- changed this politics. But in Mosco\^ 
long talks, — apparently as Germany desired andw 
RuKsia no l(*ss approved,— for persuading the 1 
Turks to close the Straits to the British navy I 
entirely were watched with anxiety by other \ 
Powers. The talks were of no avail. It was ^ 
an^wcred by British diplomacy with this new 
Turkish Pact to be followed by big loans from 
London for Turkish devclopmcnis. This defi- 
nitely brings the Turks in the British war orbit 
and thus <lcfeats at one stroke the German 
I)lans, the Soviet ambition, and, lastly, the 
Italian menace. Britain has gained her first 
victory at Ankara after the declaration of the 
War. 

Finnish Deadlock , 

After clearing the Baltic sea-board of all « 
traces of the Nazi influence implanted by 
Hitler with care during these years, the Soviet, 
as exi)ectcd, invited Finland to a conference 
Moscow +0 settle the outstanding questioi. 
between the two countries, specially with regam 
to the defence of I^eningrad and the Finnish, 
lortification of Aaland Islande. It was clear 
that the Finnish anti-Soviet forces, which like 
those in Latvia, Esthonia, etc., had treated 
Russia with scant deference, would nov. 
similarly sign their death warrant in Mosco'^' , 
and agree to Soviet overlordship in the Sea c 
Finland in the Eastern Baltic. But a brea^ 
to Moscow method had come with its failure i 
Turkey, and here too now the Soviet proposah 
and Finnish counter-proposals have proven 
too divergent to meet. M. Tanner, the Finnisl , 
delegate, returned on November 13 to Helsinki; ^ 
the negotiations were not broken-off, Helsinki 
assured, wildly preparing for defence. M 
Erkko told the foreign journalists that Finland 
was not likely to make further concessions totlu 
Soviet demands. And the Moscow Pr^s replie* 
on November 17, that the Finnish ruling classe J 
had refused Soviet understanding and betaraycY 
the Finnish masses at the encouragement o H 
Britain. ** The Soviet will find ways and mcar ' 
of getting what is necessary from Finland fo i 
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deTcn^.iJf -Leningrad.” M, Erkko is also 
probably 'mistaken if he thinks that ^ t|he means 
and ways* will be war. The Soviet can put sujSi- 
cient pressure by peaceful method to attain Ve 
objective as far as Finland is concerned. And 
Stalin is not to enter war unprovoked. Peace 
assures him sure victories. For the time being, 
however, Soviet diplomacy has met in Finland 
with a set-back. 

Ai^JimCAN NEUTEALltY 

^ *But by far the most sign’jficant triumph for 
British arms has been gained in the U. S. A. by 
the Neutrality Bill •which has been carried into 
law in the Houses. " This enables the Americans 
to sell arms to the belligerent Powers. Of 
course, the measure is primarily inspired by the 
necessities of American economic life, which 
is fighting to save itself under Roosevelt 
administration. The War, as the last one, 
opens* now the era of industrial expansion for 
America, andt, therefore, for the ending of 
unemployment and other evils which are be- 
come the feature of this American life. So, in 
spite of his sincere desire for peace in Europe 
and the firm determination to keep out of the 
A .andi^agaiawt the * Isolationist ’ policy of 
the Dodjj,canese ^others, President Roosevelt 
' ^ ' to permit trade in arms 

ANOLO-FKAbelligerent nations. This 
But the Trea-en «P«y put, 'cash and 
and Britain and F Germany 

the position of Brit method of foreign pur- 

who have any LS., of 

Eastern Meditc 9^ transport by 

and the Islamic 

*n All neutrals, even uiHer her 

Russia Iv neutrals only the amount 
MtabV tJuported and consumed in their 
an’ V So, the American measure has 
^Sailed in Britain and France and imme- 
.*to orders have been placed in the U. S. A. 
for more than a thousand of the new and best 
fitted aircrafts. 

AMBRICAif PonBNTIALITy 
vThe Allies industries have potential re- 
sources of a very ^eat degree; and they can 
now in additiem avail themselves of the A^ri- 
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Total for Total for 
• I Great Britain U S. A. 

* France and Germany 

million tons million tor** 
<iOoal Extntetion .. 418 015 

^ron-ore Extraction ..39 71 ! 

Pig-Iron Production ..22 40 * 

Steel Ingots Production 24 45 i 

Recent figures oifr production for German)^ 
and U. S. A.---and Germany, it should be bornef 
in mind, has been producing her maximum atl* 
the cost of the consuming power of her popula-^ 
tion — are of greater interest and importance: 

The pig-iron production in the United States in 1937 
amounted to 37;200,000 tons. In 1938, especially the 
first half of the year, there was a severe depression, 
and the production for the year fell to 19,080,000 tons. 
The German pig-iron production for thet .two years ^ 
amounted t9 — 

.1937 . . 16,088,000 tons 

1938 . . . . 18,606,000 „ 

In an emergency the Americans have only to make 
good the set-back of 1938 and repeat the 1937 figure 
of 37,200,000 tons— in other words, only to make use 
of the capacity for production already existing in 1937 
to increase their production of pig iron by the whole 
amount of Germany’s annual production. 

Similarly with steel ingots. The American and 
German pr^uction in the two years was— 

Steel ingots produced United Germany 

in the year States 

tons. tons. 

1937 . . 50,300,000 20,280,000 

1038 . . . . 28,290,000 23,330,000 

' Here, again, without building a single new blast- 
furnace the United States production of 1938 can be 
increased almost by tlie whole amount of the German 
production. These figures are sufficient to show the 
decisive difference between the potentialites of^ 
industrial mobilsation in the United States end in the 
European countries. 

This vast supply is now practically at the 
command of the Allies by the Neutrality Act. 
Its implication is clear. But a larger possibility 
opens, as the Act is re^ed, for drawing r 
America slowly on the Allies side — and British 
diplomacy will be fully vindicated in that case. 

The German reply to this, the inevitable 
defeat that the American supplies to the Allies 
would mean, is probably the ruthless and indlis- 
crimintae mine warfare that has opened with 
the third week of November. For, as in 1914- 
19, iher hope again lies on the seas as her diplo- 
matic defeat appears to be complete. 

Soviet Policy Nothino Steangbj 


Germany 

tons. 

20,280,000 

23,330,000 


can supplies. The productive capacity of German diplomacy recorded ite bigl^s 
America is almost unlimited, as the last war score with the Gennan-Russian Non-Aggrefisioi 
showed. Thus, in the lilfancAeatsr Guardian Pact of August last. Ribbentrop’s sto^ soar- 
Di^ Frits Sternberg giv^ the figures in millions ed so hi^ ^at the Fuehrer did not ei^n hesitaU 
oLtone for some countries in 1918: to gamble bhuKlIy on it more and more. 
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Soviet friendship cost Germany at first that 
of Japan and Italy; then the loss of the most 
covetable slices from Poland, and the practical 
suzerainty over the Balkans and Baltic. Russian 
supplies would compensate for all, tlje Fdehrer 
calculated; and even a more helpful alliance 
^with Russia was hinted asJRihbeniTop returned 
from Moscow finishing the Polish deal. The 
.world wondered about the Soviet policy. The 
strangest of wars had but opened its first strange 
chapter, and Soviet foreign policy became the 
object of unending sneculation as an enigma, 
fiddle, mystery, etc. ^ 

, The main lines and grounds of Soviet policy 
Were clearly laid out • by M. Stalin in his 
adjdress «t the 18th Ck)ngre8s of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union on llth. March 
last. He said hourefused to be fooled by the story 
of the Imperialist powers that Nazism and 
Fascism had designs on Soviet territories. The 
coniket was between the * Haves ' and * Have- 
nots ^ for a re-division of the world, for colonies 
■ and raw materials. The Soviet would stand 
pr peace, for non-aggression, for strengthening 
^ Iwces, ^d socialistio reconstruction. 

(I What the Soviet leaders say is meant to 
pufove that capitalism and imperialism are 
^tanlc. In the same lyay others say that 
ftaiinism fmd Bolshevism are satanic. 


The Soviet occupation of^ ?olan!^-ttien 
puzzled its friends and enemies because they 
had paid little attention to the Soviet funda- 
mentals and to Soviet realism. This has bjen 
explained in the New Statesman And The Nation 
by Prof. J. B. S. Haldane : 

The Soviet policy ia based on an objection to two 
things, capitalism and war, which the rulerei of the 
Union, and the vast majonty of ite people, believe to 
be intimately connected. They want to see other 
ooim tries adopt Socialism. FurtW, they belicvo that 
attempts to bring Socialism about by constitutional 
means would be countered by Fascist;^ revolution in ^ 
most countries where parliamentaiy government exists, 
while in Fascist countries Socialism could ginly be 
established by revolution from the Left. Hence Uiey 
hope to see revolutions in other couutnes. 

The War opens the way for it, which the 
Soviet must pursue with cautious detennina- 
tion, as in Poland. 

iie relief said to have been given to the 
peasantry of the Polish, portion of the territories 
and the progress of socialization launched^ by 
the Soviet have borne testimony to the success of 
the Soviet policy. White Russians and Little 
Russians have joined their brothers in the Soviet 
Republic within which they are said to have 
decreed their own incorporation. The effect 
of it on the German-ruled Poland, bomb* 
ed and bleeding,* starved and drafted lor mili* 
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Jwiy iMiMnu efta be iom^ ' clearly. Tyranny 
m roland Jhas bad ite Footb mi oS by the 
Soviet-tyranny of the Foli^ brand that w«s 
there and tyranny of the Prussian brand 
is there. are equally doomed by tbe‘ 

Soviet oceupation. 

But is not that also tyranny ? 

SoTOT Reviews Wab 

How true Soviet policy remains to its own 
objectives becomes evideot from the recent 
speeches in No''"ember,--at the anniversary cele- 
brations of the 1917 Revolution, of tW Soviet 
p6liticians, particularly of 'M. Molotov, the 
Commissar f^r FoMgn Affairs, and M. Dimi- 
triev, the hero of Jline Reichstag Fire Trial, and 
the present Secretary of the Communist Inter- 
national. Berlirt is said to have hoped for 
military help frojn Moscow. M. Molotov pro- 
mised on October 31 none to it, but soundly 
reprimanded the Allies for their rejection of 
the German peace proposals, called Britain and 
France war-mongers, reminded that Poland 
“ an* ugly offspring of the Versailles Treaty 
was a dead issue, and that Germany cannot 
bo written off: 

“ Though the war for the * destruction of Hitlerism * 
ifl camouflaged as a fight for 'democracy’ the motive 
Aud France do not lie in any ideology, but 
in their profoundly material interests as' mighty 
colonial powers. 

"It is the fear of Germany’s claims to these colonial 
posboesions that is at the bottom of the present war 
—a fear Aat has become substantially stronger lately 
aa a result of the collapse of the Versailles 'Seaty. It 
is the fear of losing world supremacy that dictates to 
the ruling circles in Great Britain and France a policy 
df fomeiiring war with Gennany. Thus the imperialist 
character of this war is obvious to anyone who wants 
to face realities and does not close his eyes to facts. 
One can see from all this, who is interested in this war 
for world supremacy, certainly not the working class. 
This War proinisGS nothing to the working class but 
bloody «a(irifi(% and hardships.” 

The imperialist policy of “ Capitalist 
Powers’* was then denounced in violent terms 
by M. Molotov in a speech at a meeting of the 
Moscow Boviet on November 6 : 

M. Molotov declared that Caiutalist Powers, unable 
to find any other way out of their internal difficulties, 
had driven more than half the world’s population into 
a murderous war which was now trying to extend and 
nirefm over the whole world. It could not be said that 

mud HmitB of the war had yet been ^awn; the 
eotxtrary was true, although there might have been 
hitches such as the failure df the attexnpt to draw the 
l^ri^niio the war. 

"We have shown that we rely m our oWh Judg- 
wiwl mad mat on dteb of others;* self M. UtAi»m and 

^ hioiMMe the ef thrfr AHNW by 
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powers to tiirir side and 
had^met witn some success. It was well-knd 

e lems had been created in this 

o-Fiwnco-Turktsh Pact. The strUMi^ 
»and was drawing certain Balkan m; 
war as well as some Soandiaaviim aiil 
cotmtries. Britain and PVance were doinh ctw 
to foster and prolong ^ war in Order to 
for stren^dning th&J^mination of the vMt 
the colonial empire, tf was also well-known timt 
powers were only usin^ the pre'text of netitriiSiy 
mask for diielding their attempts to foster wm 
which they expected to denve huge profits ’b 
expense of belligerent peoples and their sufforiny 
sacrifices and impoverishments. The war had ' 
more violent tis imperialistic powers ha^. lost tu 
of improving their internal situation and were, the^' 
attempting to carry out a new partition of the 
in favour of the strongest imperialist po^'^r,” 

M. .Molotov’s allegations and! insinua 
are plainly not unanswerable. < 

Whatever of the doubts remained .re 
ing the Soviet Nazi relations were dispelled 
by the Manifesto of the Comintern, ’ , 
showed that the Soviet realism was not fc 
ful of Soviet ideology. 

Germany with Britain and France was at 
in a manifesto issued by the Communist Intemf 
on the eve of the 22nd anniversary of the Bol 
revolution. The manifesto denounced the "boi 
Governments " at war and called upon the work 
belligerent countries to rise against their Gwvem 
Surprise was caused by the fact that the mal 
was apparently addressed also to German wo 
Italy too was accused of standing by waiting to , 
the winning side and “ share in the spoil.** 

Rtderence was also made to "treacherous leu 
of Social democratic Parties who have hoisted 
bankrupt banner of the anti-Comintern pact.** 

The manifesto declared that the ruling circle'” 
England, France and Genflany^ are conducting a ] 
for world dominatUm. Capitalist countries that 
entered late into the arena of colonial expansion^ 
fighting against the English, French and Ame" 
world nile. They wanted to distribute in their fav' 
the sources of raw material gafood, gold and colon 
That was the real significance of the war whi# 
unjust, reactionary and imperialistic. 

It becomes evidlent then that the Bolsh 
programme of World Revolution is nit 
but being acted on as the scope lor it is ofi 
and Soviet policy is up to the task. Peace 
it extends to German bordere; places Genr 
wi^ resources on a footing to fight 
Imperialists for long; awaits coolly for the i 
when the two parties will be exhausk 
death; and Revointion will stalk from 
to Berlin and Paris. And thenoe to the If 
as part of the Soviet plan of world dotnlna^ 1 
Then it will ceriamly prove the stralj 
el wavs. 

Nove&dier 20, 1080. 
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